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OENEBAL  NOTICES. 
New  Method  at  potllnf  PJuU,  or  Olw-ShlR 
Srftm,  Hi;  biibuiiing  Shoou  with  the 
Loin  DO,  5UI 1  A  '•'''  nooib  (Or  nMng  Poto- 
loe«,  IJI  ;  Slrphmi'i  Fliot-proUctiof  FtowR- 
pM,  iriUl  dniblo  KlDl.  13G(  Saul'l  FouiiUin 
Flowcr-uot,  IK;  Broop'i  PM  Wllh  halloo 
BMo,  I3S :  Ouden  Poti,  e4Si  Uunl'i  inproHd 
tiardtn  Poti  and  3iu«n,  317 1  Inprorcirnili 
in  Gaidw  Pou.3l«i  Corcrcd  Gurden  In  Parli. 

Tils  rot  Wilkt,  and  Eililngt  fn  Bedi  In 
Ftowrr-Gnrilnit.  M7;  Jolinilwi'a  impniKd 
pDRiblc  Girdm  EntiDt,  lISi  A  Pockn 
PlHit  Cue  Cor   lAdlcLiati  Wdcli'a  Bricki 

pipei.  eis'  Ea^n"<jt  a^^i  Aiphiite,  an  \ 

PuehmHit  UbeU,  etSi  BillUe'i  taundfj 
cnnmrilcil  Ciue  t.oclu,  tdSi  lUndlt'i  Tank 
B)it«B  or  hncliu  by  liot  Wiler,  SOS  i  Tn  drr 
DwU  Air,  G4Ti  AtphilM  Willu,  ttli  'I'uiT 
Diolni.  I3i;  Wooden  Hoiuea.  (tli  Said't 
Fa&enc  Inunruveiachli  Lu  Cut-Iran,  Wrougfat- 
InOpiDdKiift.MeulFlMa.UliJiKlwi'f  Smoke. 

'—   -^ e,  314)  The  Oropholime, 

I   Coaiumliia  the  Smoke 


CilBibefi,67G|  < 

Beotch  nne,  >  SutMilute  tor  Candli 
imtionofOltafTurpenlinB  ftnmtH  hoo 
OnRInc  ind  VwhliDg  the  Khodndendn 

KnTeM;  Manuring  Vlne^  nt9i  The  morl 
•COMDical  Uode  of  ai'MhiR  i  louiir  PLoi  ol 


of  the  Ro)al  BoMnlc  Sociclf,  4M  j  Wal«n-i 
ExhllHlhniaf  AiiKth:anPlaDU,3TA!  IManlcal 
Sccllon  of  Ibe  ToireT  Street  Mutual  Wiwlinii 

Society',  las';  The  ChlilehunI  ItortlruUural 
SodetT  for  CottuRi,  139;  Kew  0>nlcn>, 
i5ti  NunlnKoniMl'rmamlUinibalnKiHi. 
i^nBioia  GArdani,  649 :  tiroujidi  of  Ibe  Cbi<- 
■Ick  Villa,  i^i  Uowood.  Wlluhlre.  SIT  i 
Biclnn  OonlRii  in  fibruargr.  IMS,  t»:  Lo. 
■nin«f.nSpa,W>rwlckjhiie,sni  Uetropolltan 
Model  lulitullon  for  Inpnnlne  Ihe  I>i>i.'llinc> 
of  Ihe  Induiinoua  Cluic^  SS;  Smoke  tiliirii 
oirnvnitlw  Cblinneyaaf  manutocluring  Krta- 
Uubmenn  in  tb*  Nii^bourhood  of  ihaltfctro. 
pollL  3Z7i  nnui  SaUm'^HitWi  Fiat  u»e. 
tiwiH,  BS ;  ArauctTIa  Ciilwiiighlraf,  89 1  Hag. 
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n,liej01ganlic  Kaati- 


■ndtbeErCLiil 


^viSdl: 


l.lemcYili,  Wi  Palmtr*    lili|*oted 
iMMHi,"  647T"OW  a   youiw  Gar- 


linrt  SlmlCity  o^'Maniw 
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iriBiia  Wra,  M  ;  Nrli«iii-m  tibeti. 


.  i  iWytnthea  eicll^ 
>l  Jecidy. 


klrkliJtlllDch  and  Campaie  Ho.iicultui>i  Sol 
cieir,  ani  Ne*  PuhAe  Cemclety  at  tdln- 
lHirgh,t!i9i  riDeCDDH  a  t.lUBUePucl.  ^HS; 
Itemaikable  Mountain  Alb,  3SI;  FDrrlin 
Treea  vhlcb  thrlie  la  Shetland,  SB;  YtAa 
glorllHi,  .W  ;  Glaigov  Cathedral  laved  by  a 
Uacdener,  im  :    Highland    and    Agricultural 
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Cemeteriei.  3!9;  The  Volume  on  Crn>.t<:iln, 
^t;  Thougbta  on  motton  Duiylni  Grounds 
W  ij^emijerle.  jind^churrtip.^Sni  *™"- 

.,  ,.  — , ndCharnuflhu.. 

IMi  Uieol  CharRiallnthiiCuttiucarilaiit-' 
nS:  FroftiKir  Henilos'i  I^iure  on  Ma 
nurei,  l»j  Garden  Walki,  S3I ;  IJouWo 
Flower,  pol^  187 1  VeUOH  Glaai  luagnied  fiir 
Planl-lHHiHa.  33(;  Saul'l  Polalo  Hanler,  Ac, 


Phr«o)o(T.  S 


Tntt,  43 1  Kooti  and  IVn 
Bokhara  Chm-^and  pEyi 


U  ^ana^l 


'Fnii>a.33Ui  CalD'a  Efethul'tif* 
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15.  Peat  corering  for  a  Turf  Drain  .  -  135 
16—18.  Sections  of  Flower-Pou  -  -  196 
51  lUustratire  of  a  Mode  of  binding  Birch 

Besoma    .  .  -  •  -  178 

53-^.  Sections  of  Flower-PoCs        -  -  187 

74  nkistrative  of  the  Growth  of  Grass  Seeds 

sown  at  dUftrent  Depths  -  -  306 

79.  niustratiTe  of  the  most  economical  Mode 

of  hurdling  off  a  Field  of  Turnips        -  9tl 

80.  Section  of  the  Hedge  and  Ditch  Fences 

at  Garrtang         ....  326 
101.  Section  through  Ground,  showing  the 
advantage  of  laying  it  in  Beds,  to  ex. 
pose  it  to  the  action  of  the  Atmosphere  474 

GARDEN  STRUCTURES. 

(i7.  Plan  and  Section  of  a  Propagating  House  267 

75.  Section  of  a  House  heated  accerding  to 

Mr.  Rendle*s  Tank  System       .  .309 

INSTRUMENTS.  IMPLEMENTS,  UTEN. 
SILS,  AND  MACHINES. 

2.  Lancashire  PbUto-Dibber  -  -    41 

3,4.  Saul's  PoUto-Planting  Machine        -    41 

5i  Besom  in  use  in  Bicton  Gardens  -    47 
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76.  Section  of  Johnston's  portable  Garden 

Encine 316 

77,78.  Hunt's  improred   Garden  Pot  and 

Saucer     317 

106— no.  Views  and  Elevations  of  Crane- 
necked  Hoes  .  -  -  495, 496 

GROUND  PLANS  AND  VIEWS  OF 
BUILDINGS 

8.  Ground  Plan  of  a  Cottage  •  -    53 
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254,255 
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Gardens       ....  606,  600 
ISS,  184.  Skle  and  End  View  of  Chimney-tops  611 

PLANS  OF  GARDENS,  AND  VIEWS  OF 
GARDEN  SCENERY. 

11.  Plan  of  a  Flower- Garden  on  Gravel  •  70 
47.  A  Lawn  laid  out  in  the  Gardenesque 

Style 168 

4a  A  Lawn  Uid  out  in  a  mixed  Style         -  169 

49.  Flan  of  a  Flower-Garden  in  the  Geome- 

tric Style  -  -  -  -  171 

50.  Planof  an  Architectural  Flower.  Garden  173 
61.  Plan  of  a  Flower.Garden  on  Turf  -  262 
6ii  65i    Plans   of  Gardens   for    American 

PlanU      -  -  -  -  264, 265 

(is.  Plan  of  a  Garden  for  Dahlias  and  Holly. 

hocks 266 

Q.  Plan  of  the  Serpentine  River  in  Ken- 

■ington  Gardens  ...  286 
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69.  Plan  of  the  Serpentine  River  with  sug- 

gested Alterations  ...  S87 

70.  Plan  of  the  Basin  in  Kensington  Gaitlcns  289 
73.  Plan  of  a  Flower-Garden  surrounded  by 

a  Shrubbery         ....  gufj 
89.  Plan  of  an  Elisabethan  Flower.Garden    372 

100,  Plan  of  the  Koccoco  Garden  of  Baron 

HUgel,  at  Hietsing        .  -  -  443 

111.  Plan  of  a  Garden  for  the  Natural  Ar- 
rangement of  Herbaceous  Plants         .  498 

118.  Plan  of  a  Flower-Garden  for  a  Hill  with 

a  sandy  Soil        -  -  .  .548 

119.  Plan  of  a  Flower-Garden  adapted  for  a 

Hollow  with  a  peaty  Soil  -  -  550 

125.  Plan  of  a  Flower.Garden  with  angular 

Beds 635 

126—128.  Ground  Plan  and  Views  of  Garden 
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in  Landscape- Gardening  -  658--G61 

135.  Plan  of  a  Flower.Garden  prevalent  about 

the  Middle  of  the.Seventeenth  Century  667 

APPARATUS  FOR  HEATING  WITH 
HOT-WATER. 

51.  Hot- Water  Apparatus  in  use  at  Strath- 

fleldsaye  -  -  -  -  -  177 

PLANS  AND  VIEWS  OF  CEMETERIES, 
WITH  DIAGRAMS.  Ac,  ILLUSTRATIVE: 
OF  WHAT  IS  REQUIRED  IN  THEM. 

19.  Mode   of  Laying  out  a  Cemetery   in 

imaginary  Squares         ...  144 

20.  Manner  of  marking  the  Stones  at  the 

Angles  of  the  Squares   ...  145 
21.— 28.  Plans   of   Beds    and    Borders     for 
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Cemetery  Walk  -  -  150. 151 

29.  Ground  IHan  of  the  Entrance  Lodge  to 

the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  -  153 

30.  Section  of  a  Vault  fitted  up  with  CaU- 

combs      .....  154 

31.  Section  of  a  Brick  Grave  and  a  common 

Grave      -  -  .  -  .155 

32.  Pedestal  on  an  under-ground  Pier  .  156 
53.  Double  Foundation  for  Head-Stones     -  1.57 

34.  Monumental  Tally  of  Cast-iron  -  157 

35.  Double  Bed  for  two  Rows  of  Graves      -  158 

36.  Section  of  a  Cesspool  -  -  -  158 
37 — 44.  View,  Plan,  Elevations,  and  Sections 

of  Grave-Boards  used  in  Cemeteries 

159-161 
45,46.  Screw  I.eTerand  Plank  Hook  -  163 

56,  57.  Concealed  Brick  and  Hie  Edging  for 

Cemetery  Walks  -  -  -  217 

72.  Mr.  Jukes's  Truck- Heane  -  -  299 

81.  Ground  Plan  of  CamlYrMge  Cemetery  -  :;57 
82,83.  Sectinniofthe  Ground  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Cemetery  ...  -  359 
84  Ground  Plan  of  the  Chapel  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Cemetery             -           -  -  359 

85.  View  of  Entrance  Lodge  designed  for 

the  Cambridge  Cemetery  .  -  360 

86,  87.  View  and  Section  of  the  Chapel  de- 

signed for  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  -  360 
88.  Isometrical    View    of    the    Cambridge 

Cemetery  -  -  -  .361 

90.  Design  for  Laying  out  and  Planting  a 

Cemetery  on  hilly  (vrouad        -  -  400 

91. 93.  Views  of  the    South    Metropolitan 

Cemetery  -  -  -       4"Ii,  403 

93,91.  Views  of  Turkish  Cemeteries  404,405 
95.  View  of  a  Chinese  Cemetery       -  -  406 
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View  of  the  Cemetery  of  Hafis  .  -407 

View  of  a  Chinese  Cemetery       -  -408 

A  Churchyard  proposed  to  be  planted  aa 
a  Cemetery  Garden       ...  476 ! 

View  of  a  Churchyard  planted   aa  a         | 
Cemetery  Garden  ...  479 

IM,  105.  Monuments  in  Dumfries  Church- 
yard        -  -  -  -       483,484 
106,  lOT.  Isometrical  View  and  Ground  Plan 
of  a  Church  vard  adapted  for  an  Agri. 
cultural  Parish  -           -           -       491. 493 

View  of  the  Entrance  Lodge  to  the  New. 
castle  Cemetery  .  •  -  -  533 

Roofing  Tiles  used  in  the  Cambridge 
Cemetery  Chapel  -  -  -  534 

Geological  Diagram,  showing  the  Strata 
in  which  Interments  may  be  made, 
without  injuring  the  Springs  and  Wells  535 , 


112. 
113. 
114. 


115.  Plan  for  a  Cemetery  Chapel       -  -  535 

116.  Diagram  showing  how  the  Mephitic  Gas 
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Catacombs  .  -  -  -  536 

117.  Hand-bier  for  Cemeteries  -  -  538 
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1.  P1agi£nthus  Lampdnii     -  -  -    35 

98.  Raspberry  attacked  by  the  Larra  of  the 
Raspberry  Beetle  -  -  -  412 
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-  413 
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Science  of  Phrenology  -  -       663,  6()4 
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Hbllk'borus 

ol^mpicus 
Ta&llius 

acaQlis    ^  ^     Cashmere 


^  A     BJthynia 


Cando'llb^ 
tetr^ndra 

iLLrctUM 
religidsiui 


DiltmiiceK. 

I I    Swan  River 

Winteriicete. 


VlBCA^KIA 

ocul&ta 


I  ^    Japan 
Caryopkjflldcete. 

O     Algiers 

Ma/vdceir. 


campanuUta    tt.    - 

JV/'JM/fft'»iittLCcae. 

SAVUkV'JA 

spect&bUis    m  O    Bolivia 
Malpigh^eK. 

SnOMAPHY'LLUM 

heterophjrllum    f.  O    Tucuman 

GeraniAcea. 
Geba^ium 

eri&nthum    ;^  A     California     - 

Tn^ikeoldcea. 
Tbofa'^oluis 

axareum    J.  t_J    Chill    - 

OxalkUtce^. 

O'XALIS 

rubrodncta    /^  1^    Guatemala 
Ruidcete, 

ACBONT'CHIA 

Cunningh&mi    M  l_J    Morcton  Bay 

CotLlkM^A 

bicolor    n.  lJ    Hybrid    - 
Ek^thrik-iii^n 

brasili^nsis    f  O    Bratil 

Ltgumind$a. 
AcCcik 

rotundifdlia    tt.  1 |    New  IIoHand 

BoSBliB'yl 

virgata    tt.  i_J    Swan  River 

Welddnri    ft    Dalmatia  - 
Gastrolo^bium 

actitum    fi.  I 1    Swan  River 

IIo\'B^ 

racemuldsa    n.  i^    Swan  Riv(». 

spl6ndcns    fi.  |_J    Swan  River  - 
Indigo' rERA 

Ddstia    <Sk  \_J    Nepal 

stachv5des    as  1 |    N.  £.  of  India 

Labich£\4 

bipunctiita    tt.  iJ    Swan  River 


614 
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J    New  Holland 
Soutli  Brasil  - 


South  Braxil 


La'laoit 

hove<^d/«a    tt.  i_ 
Za'thvbus 

nervbsus    _^  |_J 

pub^acens    _|  t    I 
Lipa*bia 

p4rva    tt.  |_J    Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Oxylo'bii.-m 

obovitum    tt.  i_J    Swan  River  - 

Zl'CHY^ 

villJVsa    i_  j_J    Swan  River 

OHOgrdceee, 
Fv'cnaiA 

alpt^stris    _|  l_J    Brasil   . 

exoni^nsis    Jk  1}    Hybrid 

splendens    ^    Mexico     - 
Godk\-/^ 

grandifl5ra    O     California 

Melastomdcete.  ] 
Centrade^nia 

rbsea    fi.  (_J    Mexico 
Marcb't/^ 

cxcorikta    tt.  O    Mexico 
Mbdini'lla 

erythroph^Ua    tt.  i_J    East  Indies 
Plbboma 

BenthamadfiMm    Jt  O    Brasil  - 


EUCALT'PTI'8 

splnchnic&rpon 
Hypucaly'mma 

robtistum    tt.  1 


"Myrtdceee. 


i  l_J    K.  G.  Sound 
l_J    New  Holland 
Passi/ldrea:. 


'  447 
-  447 


Pabsiflo^ra 

actinia    g_  O    Braall     - 


Loas&ces. 
LoA^sA  or  CAio'pnoRA 

Herbertii    ±  O    Hybrid 

^,e  Cactdcete. 

'  "*^     EcniNOCA'CTUH 

centetdrius   tt.  ^    Mexico 
Mammilla'ria 

pycnac&ntha    a.  ^    Mexico 

turbiiiiita    fi.  ZH    Mexico 
Rni^pSALia 

brachiAta    tt.  |^    Buenos  Ayres 

Qrouulhceic. 

&tbldum    Sk    Hybrid 

Rubidcete. 

GARDBN/if 

Sheibodrnftv    f_  CD    Sierra  Leone 
MANB'rriii 

bicolor    1^  i_J    Brazil      - 
Rondelb'tm 
-  616  longifldra    tt.  O    Braill 


-  615 

-  448 

-  615 

-  616 

-  448 

-  448 

-  fiOO 

-  500 


1843. 

.  418 

-  499 

-  41*9 

-  616 
.  448 

-  400 


500 
61 1) 
500 

500 


501 
501 
501 
500 

616 
501 

501 

501 

502 

502 
502 

617 

502 

617 
503 
502 
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iMulEfllUui     ji  O    1 


imiD    ■.  O    South  Bi 


S^m   J.CD    * 

crfipuB  £  BS  Eat  India 
VCCUMIU  0  CSl  Oiulcmili 
pilbuni   £  (Si    SuButn 

chmfnw.'   "g  El    ChlM 

rilm    £  121    Sruldl  Main 

I     pcnUiUct;]oa   ^  ISl    BruU 

dETDDitnuiii    £  (SI    iDdU 

iqunin    ^  El    IhdU     . 
cucumirinum    jl  El     New  Hoi 

,      Uu?l"i''°'"'j!E)' 

»..   i  El   flnni 
'    pHna    i  El    Brtiita     - 
•cudpCUU    £  <2S1    Cntnl  An 

"'^tlu'il'S.um     £  (za     Gli.fi.m.t. 

KliL-TOChlluId        jTEi       (ilLtel..,! 

.mphjllum  i5  EJ  I1VO.J1 
■mum  £  El  Mukw 
Itf  ^  El  Vm 
^  mlilllM  ^  CSl  Hunllli 
MiiUJ'iu  f  m  Mcilco 
■Impuipiln*  £  El  Mai 
crIitiU   £  El    Ncpil    • 


im    £  (H     Ceylon 


DDglBftn    3(  ISl    RingDan 


ilnjcolyLftLIi     £  Qa    ?  9.  Amliic 


ncmoTiiu    A  I    Orgm  Mounts 

hamuli     9  ■£!    rtruTiin  Andn 
TEimlcglgc     fTil     Andr. 

vLUMInum     tf  El     Ub>» 

"  BuU4iu     tf  lAI    Corcoodll 


lanirMU    ■    NoTth  sT 


LIST   OF   PLANTS   MENTIONED    OR  TREATED   OF 

LIST  OF  PLANTS 

MENTIONED  OR  TREATED  OF  IN   THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 


%*  Tlie  abbreviation  **  cult.**  occurring  after  any  species  or  variety  indicates  tliat  tlicre 

is  an  article  on  its  culture 


A  List  of  New  Holland  Flanto  at  Bicton  Gar. 

dens.  -  -  -  -  -    82 

A  List  of  Camellias  and  other  Plants  at  Bic- 
ton Gardens  .  -  -  -    86 
A  lAft  of  Stove  Plants  at  Bicton  Gardens      .    31 
Lists  of  Hardy  Trees  and  ShrutM  at  Bicton 
9   Gardens          -           -           •          -47.  Ill,  US 
A  L'lst  of  rare  or  select  Planto  in  British  Nur. 

scries  and  private  Gardens   >  .       .  55.69 

Lists  of  Plants  adapted  for  Flower-Gardens     74. 

172— 17fi.  260—264. 373 


A  list  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Monsa  .  >  923 

A  Lost  of  Rhododendrons  in  the  Collection  at 
Dysart  House .  .  .  .  •  437 

A  List  of  Spirseas,  North  American  Oaks, 
ilbi^tlnc,  and  Cuprteinc,  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Conductor  >  -  -  -439 

A  List  of  Half-Hardy  Plants  growing  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Monsa         -  >  -  499 

A  List  of  lYces,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous 
Plants  adapted  for  Cemeteries         -  -  512 


J'bies  canad6nsis       .       -  125 

Douglisn         .  36.  642.  669 

exc^lsa         .       .   125. 6-12 

^c^ia  biflbra      ...  500 

dealbita        -        .        -  616 

discolor        -       -       -  616 

JuUbrUtin    -       -       -  230 

rocundifblia  ...  615 

spectibilis     .       -500.  615 

^*ccr  pUtan  jildes       .       .37 

Pseado-Plitanus         -  641 

saochfirinum  -   37.  638 

nigrum  ...  638 

platanifblio    .       -  638 

ilchill&i  JUillefblium  .       .183 

Achimdncs  grandifldra       -  618 

hirsiita         ...  618 

roultifl5ra     .        >       -  618 

Acianthdra  punctata  •        -  624 

AcindU  Humb6ldUt  -       '  GS.* 

B&rkeri        .        •       -  624 

Acri6p«is  picU    .        .        -  624 

Acron^chia  CunninghilroJ.  447 

Adenoc&rpus  intermddius       39 

JEchmda  Mlgens         .       •  633 

A^rides  BroOkii  .       .       .623 

crlspum        ...  623 

odoritum      ...  623 

vlrcns    ...        -  624 

JS'sculus  Hippoc&stanum  .    88 

Agapinthus  umbelUtus  var. 

maximus         .       .       -  633 

Agive  americ^na        -        -  556 

Agrostcmma  CocNi-JRd&a    >  614 

ilgr6ttls  stolonlfcra    >        .183 

AUintus  glanduldsa    .       -642 

^Mnus  glutinjysa  inn\sa       >  240 

Alstrcpmd.'M  chorillensis    .  632 

LigtH  -        -        -        -  &i2 

roagnlfica     ...  632 

Ncillii  -       .       -        -  4.^6 

ncmordsa      ...  6d2 

Amaryllis  Banksidmi  •  632 

grand  »fl5ra  ...  632 

minor  ....  632 

striiita  ....  632 

Aroici/i  zyg6meris      .        >  499 

Andr6mcda  florlbunda       -    38 

Drumm6nd/         .        .36 

i4ndr6«ace  lanugindsa         >  6;£2 

^nemtme  apenulna    >       -  447 

palmdta        ...  447 

Angrai^cum  ashant6nse      -  624 

vesicatum     ...  624 

A^nia  bir6mis    ....  6J4 

AnisAnthus  spldndens  var. 

h^hridus .        -       .        -  631 

Aquildgia  g1andul5sa  .       .  418 

^'rachis  hypogse*a      .       .76 

AraucAria  Cunninghams    .    85 

imbricau      .       .    36.  642 

il'rltutus  >4ndr5chnc  >    38.  642 

muffon&ta    .       .       .83 

procdra         .       .        -    SS 

tomcntdsa    •       .       -    38 


il  rctost£phylos  nltida 
A^ria  TheophrisU      - 
Arica  s&pida        ... 
/Iristoldchia  glgas 

slpho  .  .  .  . 
A^Tum  cordin>llum     . 

Dracdnculus 
ifrdndo  Z>5nax  .       .       . 
il'ster.  cabdlicus 
Avina  flav^scens 
Asilea  indica     .       .       . 
VIctbria     - 

procdmbens  ... 
Barbacdnta  squamiita 
Barkdridt  Lindley^iMi 

spectfibilis    .       .       . 
Bamadtei'a  riMea 
heaibnia  atrftta  ... 

purpi^rea  .  .  . 
iBdcium  blcolor  ... 
Begdnm  crassicaiilis  . 

cocclnea       .       .88. 

hjdroGotylifMia    . 
Birbrris  Cbniria 

rotundifdlia .       .       . 

umliell&ta     .        .        . 

WalUchfana 
Bifren&ria  inod6ra     . 

longicdmis  .  .  . 
Bignbnja  grandifldra  . 

^asmindldcs  .       .        . 

]>icta  .  .  .  . 
Bland  r6rdio  grandiflbra      - 

marginita    .        .       . 

Bolboph^llum     adenoiicta. 

lum  .       .       .       . 

calamirium  .  .  - 
Bossiae^a  eriodUpa 

vlrgilta  .        .        . 

Bovistn  gigantda 
Br&ssiA  brachiiU 

Wray<e 
BromheAdia  paldstris 
Brongniirtia  serfcea  . 
Burcncllia  cap^nsis    • 
C&ctus  cochinilllfera  . 

campochjkna 

fulibica  -       .       .       . 

pusllla  .       .       .       - 
Ccelogyne  testicea 
Cai«Sphora  Hcrt>6rt//. 
Ca/adt'um  escul6ntum 
Calinthe  Magkca 
Callips^chc  eucrosi6ides     • 
Calystegia  sduium 
Cam|>&nula  Lopfllngii 

grindis.        .        .        . 

pyramidiiHs  .  .  . 
Cand6IIe/t  cuneifirmis 


tett&ndra 
C^rpinus  ;?etulus 
Caui.!  fistula 

cmargin&ta  . 

lanceoliita     . 

Silnna  . 


.415. 


36 

Castknea  v^sca    - 

474.  638 

641 

Cat&ipa  syrfngtgfbVia  > 
Catasetum  globiflbrum 

642.  649 

129 

.  625 

023 

niso      ... 

.  fi95 

85 

pi£niceps 
viridi-fidvum 

.  G^ 

337 

-  625 

444 

C&tha  panicuUta 

-  448 

638 

Cattldya  supcrba 

-  625 

6i7 

Ceanbthus  americ&nus 

-  638 

183 

divaridtius   . 

.  44S 

616 

Cddrus  Deoddra  . 

36.  418 

39 

Libani    .  125.  474. 

638.641 

550 

Centraddnla  tl>sea 

.  501 

632 

Centranthdra  punctata 

-  625 

624 

Ccphatbtua  folhcuUris 

-    35 

624 

0§rasus  lusitftnica 

-  (W? 

617 

Ceratbnia  Siliqua 
Cdreus  bir6rmis 

-    75 

624 

-  502 

631 

birrons  ... 

.    79 

622 

cocclneus     . 

-    79 

622 

cubcnsis 

.    79 

OS 

CurtfsfV  .      -        - 

-    79 

623 

cri6phorus    . 

.    79 

36 

flagrif&rmis  - 

-    79 

36 

flagellirOrmis 

.    79 

446 

octagbnus     . 

-    79 

36 
624 

platydirpus  - 

Rovdni 

setaceus 

-  79 

-  79 

631 

-.  79 

229 

specio»lssimus  var. 

ml- 

6% 

nimus       -        >  • 

-  502 

620 

unditus 

-    79 

633 

CSstrum  viridifldrum 

.    62 

633 

Chelidbnium  m&Jus    - 

-  56H 

Chimon£nthus  fr^grans 

-  482 

624 

Chioiifrnthus  virgfnicus 

-  227 

624 

Chor6sema  virlum     • 

.    21 

448 

Cineriiria  Webberiaiia 

.    39 

448 

Cinrhop^talum  chincnsc 

i    '  625 

461 

Cieisdstoma  dealb&tum 

-  625 

624 

C16matis  azCtrca  grandiflbra    42 

62  » 

Vitilba 

-  669 

624 

Cli&nthus  puniceus     . 

-    75 

6\6 

Clitfcnthcs  hhmilis      . 

.  6.J2 

5U3 

ClowdsiVi  rbiica  - 

-  62*2 

79 

CobArghta  hiimilis     > 

-  eS'i 

79 

versicolor     > 

-  6J5 

79 

Cblax  jugbaa 

-  (i25 

79 

placanthira  - 

-  625 

625 

viridis  -       -        - 

-  62:i 

501 

Colldti'a  spinbsa 

-    36 

129 

ColocAsia  odbra 

-  337 

625 

Col6mn<>a  grandiflbra 

-  ^■l8 

633 

spl^ndens     > 

-  618 

569 

Comarost&phylis  arbutoldcs  G19 

618 

Combrdtum  grandiflbrum  >  5(H) 

618 

Commellna  sc&bra 

.    7H 

618 

Compar^ttiA  rbsea      - 

.  625 

445 

Comptbn/a  asplcnifblia 

-  ft« 

614 

C6mus  flbrida     > 

-  638 

641 

Coronflla  v&ria 

-    75 

75 

Corrie^rt  ^Iba 

-  448 

n 

blcolor 

-  447 

75 

pulcht'lla 

-  448 

75 

Corvi^&rtra  fndica 

-  617 

IN   THE    PRESENT   VOLUME. 
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C6ry1us  Col6rna 

-  638 

Cotone&ster  fruxifbUa 

-  169 

L>a-6r»i      - 

-    88 

Cnts^fui  coronkta     - 

-  6*3 

mexidiiw     - 

-  616 

pruinbia 

-  643 

•ptiK'rica 

-  6i3 

Olnum  brachynfema 

-  6W 

^ 


Cunninghimia  lanceolita  96. 59 

Cupr^uus  thurifera    -        -    S6 

Cjatb^a  deallAta        -        -  189 

medulUirit    .         -        -129 

Cjcnucbes  pcntad&ctylon  -  628 

l^dbnia  jap6uica         -        -  482 

Cymbidium  chlor&nthum  •  626 

d«votii&num  •        -  626 

CyiMMiinu  crist&tus    -        -  183 

OfUfus  Adkmi  -        -        -  390 

Laburnum  -        -  390 

mrpdrea      -        -        -  sgo 

VVdd^nii       .        -        .615 

Dacr^dium  cupresstnum    -  129 

cxceUum      •        >        -  129 

Stdi      ...   129.455 

plumdsum    -        -        -  129 

Mmmara  austr^lia    -   189.  184 

Daphne  Cnebrum       -        -  550 

iiMlica  rQbra  -        -    36 

Davaiia  dependena     -        -  669 

longiftilia      ...  6i2) 

Dendr6i)iuin  &queum  >  6S6 

adfincum      ...  626 

compr^auni  -        -  626 

curumerinum       >        >  626 

^Unceum       ...  625 

macrinthuin         .        >  626 

motchitum  ...  626 

planib61be    -        .        .  6U6 

rdseum         ...  628 

rh6mbeum  -        -  6?6 

Riickerj        .        .        -  626 

sanguinoldntum   >        >  6^26 

Kdpa    ....  6fi^ 

taurlnum      ...  626 

Dendrochilum  latifdlium    >  627 

Dtcksbiiia  squarr6«a   >        >  129 

Digit  iilU  purpurea  var.  cu- 

perba        .        .        .        .621 
Dion  cdaie  .        .        .623 

Diospyroa  cdQlia  -        .  620 

Sapitta  .  ...  620 
Dipterix  odorftta  -  .76 
DdWcYiM  Caiidng  .  .76 
Sbja  ....  76 
Donckladria  dlrenifblla  .  5U1 
Doryanthea  excelu  .  85. 606 
Dryindra  arctotoldes  >  623 
Drymdnia  punctAta  .  .  619 
Earlaa  suavdoleiM  .  -  627 
EchevdrrVt  bracteoUita  .  78 
Echinoc&ctua  acutlMima  .  79 
centetdria  .        -  502 

hybocentra  .        .    79 

l«ucoc4ntha  -        -    79 

mammillariodes    *       -    79 
£ch1tes  atropurpdrea      38.  620 
binilta  .        .        .620 

9^\knAet\%      -        -    38. 620 
^chium  petrsHim     .        .621 
£Ic4gntM  argtotea     >       -43 
parvifbUa      .        -        -623 
flymiu  genicul&tut  .  183 

fmpetrum  nigrum    .       .  550 
Kpid<:'ndrum  aib&fcula       .  627 
aurltum        ...  627 
collkre  .        .        .627 

cubenM  ....  627 
d'btum  ...  627 

UmelUtum  -       .  627 

lancifltlinm  >        >  627 

Utflabre  .  .  .  6S7 
limb&tum  ...  627 
marginitum  .        -    78 

6Tulutn  ...  627 
potyAnthum  .        .  627 

rubrocinctum       -       >  627 
Epigat'a  repent  .        •  550 

Epipfaf  lium  pLatycirpum  >    73 


Erintheinum  monUnum   -  622 

E'ria  acutifblla  .       .627 

florib6nda    .       .       .627 

multifldra     >       .       .627 

mucronilta    .  .  627 

profClia         ...  627 

frlca  Masadn/t  -    303.  547.  606 

NeilUj  -       .  456.619 

sicula  ...    78 

frf simum  Perowski<)fMfm    454 

Erythrochlton  bratilidiiia  .615 

Etcallbn  10  montevid^nsb  29. 39 

Ettcalf plus  aplachnic&rpon   616 

KOthalea  roacrophf  lla        -  616 

Figus  anOrctica        -   869.442 

ftetuloldet     .       .        -  442 

aylv&tica       -        .        .611 

Fcstiica  duriAscula     >        .184 

tcnuifblia     .        -        .184 

Flcua  elastica      -        .        -568 

Frixinut  exc^Uior     .        .641 

Freycindtia  BknkMii  -  129 

Ffichtt'a  alpd«tris        .        -  500 

cocclnea       ...  500 

cordifblia      .        .       .616 

corymbiflbra         .        -  230 

exonicnsU    ...  616 

f&lgen»         .        .        .500 

globdsa         .        .       .616 

•pI6i)dens     ...  500 

Gal^ga  virginif^fui      .        .75 

Gardenia  ShcrboikmUr       .  617 

GafttroKiblum  acdtum         .  616 

Gastrochilus  longiflbra       -  631 

GaulthdriVi  procumbens     .  550 

Ger&nium  eriftnthum         >  447 

G^snera  dfscolor         .        •  618 

poly&ntha     ...  618 

zebrlna  .        -        .38 

Gladiolua  squinocti&Us      -  631 

cardindhs  ciUf.      .        -  642 

caucAsicui    ...  6'?1 

CoWniit        .        .        .631 

critpiflbnu  .        -        .631 

florfb^indus  .        -631 

oppotitifldrua       >       .631 

•pf^ndens     .        .       .631 

GledSUchaa  h6rrida    >        .38 

Gtoxfnto  raul^ceni  .  181 

tubiflbra       .        -        .618 

Ooddti'a  grandifldra    >        -500 

rb»ea.4lba     .       .        .500 

Gonebra  trunc&ta       .  *^ 

Gord5nia  lasi&nthuf  .  637 

GoT^niVi  Taaciiita         >       -  627 

Chrmndcladus  canadensis    -  638 

riabrftnthus  pratfosii  var. 

quadriflbra  ...  632 
Habroth&mnus  fascicuUtua  503 
Haliraoddndron  arg^ntcum  169 
Hartwdgia  purptirea    var. 

anguatif&lia  -  >  -  628 
HedeTA  HkUx  ...  88 
//ed^sarum  g^rani  >  -75 
fifellcboruaoiympicus.  .  415 
Herb6rt/a  DrummonAfdna  631 
Hexad^nnia  fasciculilta  >  628 
Hibb^rtia  volfibilis  -  -446 
i/ibfscus  Camerdnts  .  .78 
Higglns/a  mexicilna  .  -78 
Hippe&atrum  organ^nse  var. 

coraprcssura      -       •  632 

ptittacinum  ...  692 

Hdvca  pdngens  var.  major  448 

splendent      ...  448 

raccmuldsa  ...  448 

HymenocilUis  Skinneri^mi   633 

Hypericum  Kalmidnum     .  639 

HypocaWmna  angustifblium  616 

robuibtum      .        >       .  501 

Hypoc^rta  strigillbsa  .        .619 

r  lex  >4quifblium  .     .     Sa  642 

fiendulum        -  446 

fastigiatum      .  442 

TlUcium  religidsum     >       .  416 

lndig6rera  D()sua        >       -  500 

stachyodes    >        >        -500 

Iporoue'ablAnda.        >        .621 


Ipomoe^  cymdsa        -       .  621 
Tweedid/      .        .       .621 
J^ris  gGrm&nica  ...  454 
Isopbgon  rdseus  ...  623 
sc&bcr  ....  683 
Jasmlnum  subul&tum        -  680 
Juniperua  carolini&na         .  6S9 
commtinis  hib^mica    .    36 
exc^lsa  -       .36.149 

hisp4nica  ...  630 
phcenlcoi  ...  639 
recArva  .  36.  148. 498 
sinensis  >  .  •  96 
mka  .        .643 

thurffera      .       .       -639 
▼irginiina    ...  648 
virglnica      ...  639 
Kilmta  angustifblia  nilna  .  550 
Kblreutdna  panicul&ta       >  64fi 
Labichs^a  bfpunct^ta         .  616 
LacK^a  bfcolor  ...  628 
Lk'Ha  flkva        .        .       .628 
pedunculiris         .       .  628 
Li\age  ho^eafvlia      .        .448 
ornitta  ....  448 
Lantina  crbcea  ...  682 
Z,&rix  ameridlna        -       .  639 
europc'a      ...  641 
L&thyrus  nerv5sus     .       .  499 
pubescens     ...  499 
tuberbsus      .        .       .    76 
La6rus  Sdssqfras       •        .  226 
Lechena61u'a  btloba  21.  38. 547 
formbsa  >       .        .  21 .  547 
Leiinthus  nigr^scens  >       .  680 
Leochllus  oncididides        .  688 
Ligtistrum  itlLlicum   .       .  639 
▼ulgkre  var.  .       .  639 

Zillum  testdceum       .        .  633 
tigrlnum      ....  418 
Lindleva  mctpiloldes         .  616 
Llnnn  (fi  robinfoi(/<rs    >        •    78 
Lip^ria  pdrva     ...  616 
Llparis  alAta       ...  688 
Liquidimbar  Styraciflua    .  185 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera  125i)39 
Lissochllus  rbseus      -       .  628 
Lodsa  Herbertij         .       .501 
lateritia        .        .        -  501 
pentl&ndica  -       -        .501 
Lobelia  mtea      ...    72 
tex^nsis       .       .        .78 
LMium  per6nne  t^nue       .  184 
LomMia  flici(7ilia       .       .623 
Lonfceradiversifblia-        .670 
Xyl6stcum  ...  670 
L5tus  cornicul&tus     .       .75 
Luplnus  polypbj^llus  .       •  418 
Lyc&ste  plina     ...  628 
tetragbna      ...  628 
Lf  ctum  chtn^nse       -       >  639 
ruth6nicum  ...  639 
sibiricum      ...  639 
Lycop^rsicum  peruviinum    78 
Maclednta  anguldta    .       .619 
Magnblia  acuminata  -  669 

Alexandrlna  .  .  269 
auricuUta  ...  669 
conspicua  39.  85.  269.  648 
fusc&ta.  .  .  .39 
grandiflbra  .  .  227.  239 
macrophflla.  >  .  454 
purpiirea  .  .  269. 418 
Soulangedna  .  >  269 
Tboropi>oni^iMi  -  .39 
Mahbn/a  /fquifblium  •    37 

pallida  .        .        .        .446 
Af^lva  campanulata    .        -  446 
MammilUria  adtinca  .        .79 
cylindrdcea  -       .       -    79 
criadHntha  >        .        .79 
floribftnda    .        .        '79 
pycnac^ntha         >       -  502 
turbinAta      ...  508 
uncin&ta       -        >       .79 
ManMtia  bfcolor         .    38.  503 
cordifblia      ...  456 
Mar^ltia  cl(*gans         .        .  129 


xu 


LIST  OP  PLANTS  MENTIONED  OR  TREATED  OF. 


Marcdtia  excori&U    .       -  501 

MudevilUa  floribAnda       .  G29 

MaxilULrla  acutip6Ula        .  (SS 

bractifcens  ...  658 

galeiU  -       .        -       .  628 

picU     ....  638 

Sklnnen'       •       .       .628 

tetragdna     .       -   62t.GS8 

Medinllla  erythrophflla     •  501 

MiltdiWa  Clowitia      -       .629 

Candida         .       .        .629 

▼ar.  grandifldra         629 

MiindM  puMtrita       .       -36 

pudlca  .       .       •       -    75 

•eniitlra       ...    75 

Monnddes  lineACum  -       .628 

luxitum       .       .       .628 

Mdia  Carendlshit      •    39.  606 

Dice*  -       -       .       .  606 

paradislaca  .       •       .606 

•apifntum    ...  606 

NelUM  thynifldra      .       .4% 

NeiUmbium  tihetiiLnum      •    84 

•pect6«um    -       .       .    84 

NemaUnthiM     OuiUemin- 

fdtia  ....  618 
16nffipet        .       .       .619 
NemdphUa  Intlgnit    -       .72 
Ne6ttia  tpeciftta         .       .630 
^Tepgntbe*  dUtillatdria       .    S5 
Nieremb^rgia  calyclna       .  455 
intermedia  .        .       .456 
Notf  lia  pub^sceni      .       .  629 
Nfasabiflbra      .       .       .125 
Oberdn/a  miniiita       .       -690 
Octomtria  grandifldra       .  630 
Odontogl6Muin  citrdsmum  629 
corMtrlctum  ...  aao 
RdtuY  ....  690 
lEnotb^ra  Dnimin6ndii'    -    74 
OMeaexc^Ua       -       .       .    S6 
Olinia  acuminata       .       .78 
cvindsa         .       .       .    78 
Oncloiuin  alUssimum         .  6S9 
barb4tuin      -       .       .  629 
bicalldsum    -       .       .6^ 
cindidum     ...  6^ 
cuneitum     ...  629 
diraricitum         *       .  629 
enaitura       ...  629 
ForkdW        .       .       .629 
macranthtrum     .       .628 
niicrocbllum        .       .  6v9 
ninum  ....  629 
pergamdneum      -       -  629 
puWioiitum  ...  629 
ptiinilum      ...  629 
•phegifenim        .       .  629 
sukve    ....  629 
S6tUNi^         .       .       .629 
unifldrum    ...  629 
urophfllum-       .       .  6S9 
Wrkyir         .       .       -624 
Optintla  cocbinilUfera        .    79 
folibaa  ....    79 
piu£lla .       .       -       .79 
Ornlthopus  acorpioldet      -    76 
Othdnna  fruteicena     .       -  617 
C^xaiia  dftcolor  .       .       .    78 
rubrocineta  -        .       .447 
Ozyl5biuin  capiUtum        •  448 
cuncAtum    ...  448 
obovitum    ...  448 
Pulten£<r      •       -       .448 
Palm^lla.cru^nU       -       -  201 
Pamddntu  tLtilia  -       •       -    85 
Paaaifldra  acctnia        -       .501 
Paul5wnia    ImperUUii    181. 290 

549 
PediculirU  meffaUntha  -  621 
Pentapira  aicula  .  -  78 
Pmtstemoa  geoiUmokles 

▼ar.  splendena         -       -  621 

Periatdria  Bkrketi      •       .624 

el4U     ....    36 

Humb61dtii-    '    .624^630 

Phaifoltia  oatrlna        •       .620 

Phasdolua  multifldrua        .    76 


Pbasdolua  vulgiria  -  -  76 
Pbilib^rUa  grandifldra  .  455 
Phldmia  fhitic5sa  >  -  240 
Phldx  caroUniina      -       -  621 

auavdolena    .       -       -621 

Van    Houtte'a  garden 
▼ar.   .       .       -       .621 
Ph6nnlum  ttoax       >       -129 
PhyU6cladua   tricbomano. 

Idea  -  -  .  -  129 
Physi&nthua  &Ibicana  .  .456 
Phyaoap6nnum  comubi^nse  187 
Piceapectin^U  -       .    125.642 

Pittdrow 

religidaa 

spect&bilia    • 
Fleria  ovalifolia  - 
Pimclda  decussAta 
Plnua  auatrlaca 

auatrftlis 


-  80 
.  453 

-  86 
.  619 
.  21 

40.357 

3a  39 

88.492 

-  669 

-  642 
36.669 

-  88 
•  149 

-  149 
125.642 

-  642 

-  151 
.  86 

.  125.642 

137.475.642 

-  149.  357 

-   -475 


Cimbra 
Cofilters 
hisiAnica     > 
insignia 
moiitlina 
nigricans 
Pidlasiaiui    . 
Pin&ster 

fbliis  variegitis 
pumilio 
Sabiniana     - 
5tr6bus 
sylv6atria 
tardea 
uncinSkta 
Plsum  arv^nse   .       -       -    76 
sativum        .        .       .    76 
Pitcalrnia  micrfcntba  -       .633 
ringcns        .       .       -    78 
undul&U      .       .       -  633 
Pittdsporum  bfcolor  •        .  446 
Plagi&nthus  I^mp^/i  .  35.  88 
PUUnus  occidentillis         .  239 
orientilis      -       .  240. 640 
Plerdma  Bentham/antim  .  500 
Pleurothillis  tokens  •        .630 
peduncuUiris        >       •  630 
Smitht'ana    -       -       .630 
Pda  nem<n4lis    .       -       -  184 
scmpenrlrens    -       -  184 
triyiaiU        .       -       -  184 
PodocArpus  femiglnea      .  129 
totHra  -       .        -       -129 
PDlyst^hyaclav&ta    -       -  &50 
Pondra  stri&U    -       -       .630 
P6pulus  balaamifera     -  88.  182 
canad^nsia   >       .       -    8» 
dindicana    >       -       -  182 
faatigMtU      -       -       -  125 
/kurOdlia     -       -       -  182 
longifdiia     -        -       -  182 
nigra    ....    88 
paeddo-balsamffera      •  182 
suavdoiena   .       -       -  182 
trlstU  .       .        -        -182 
PortuUca  apKndens  >       -501 
Thelluadntf .        .       -  50l 
Primula  dentiinil^ta  -       -  622 
PrOtea  longifldra        .       -    78 
Protoc6ccus  niv&lia    .201.236 
Pdnica  GranAtum      .       -  640 
P^ifa  recunrita  .       .       -  633 
P^rut  aucup4rla        -       -    88 
Qu^rcua  ilba      -       -   123,  124 
C6rria   .       .       .        -  641 
lUgnal  .        .        -641 
cocdnea       ...  125 
PlexF6rd>j.       -       -    36 
peduncuUU  4a  8&  125. 2791 

641 
flutigiitta 
frdctu  longlssimo 
seaailifl^ra 


aiderdxyia    - 

vlrens  .       .       - 
lUndia  oxyp^tala 
Renanthdra  matdtina 


492 
474 
279 
-  36 
227.231 
-454 
-617 
-630 


Ribes  &lbidum    .        .       .502 
a6reum        ...  269 
Beatiinti       .        .        -269 
sanguineum         >   269.  502 
Ripdgonum  parvifl6rum     .  129 
Hhfpsalis  brachiiita     .       .  617 
pentiptera   .        .       >    79 
platyc£rna    -        .        .79 
Rbodinthe  Mangl^M         .    71 
/Rhododendron  arbdreum  36. 619 
r6seum .       >       .36 
&lhum    .        .       .    36 
axaleoldes     •       .        .619 
barb&tum      ...    36 
caropanul4tum     .        .36 
caunsicum  ...  550 
Chamaecistus        .        .  550 
cinnamdracum     .       -36 
flUvum  ...    88 

flrdgrans        ...  619 
nubile  ....    36 
NobledMiim  .       -       -138 
pdnticum     .        .        .88 
KoUisdnii     ...  619 
se^t&nicum  .        .       .    3d 
RhodOstoma  gardenioi^/cf  -  50.'^ 
Ahtis  radlcans    .       -       -48:^ 
Kobfnta  hispida  .        .  640 

inermia        .        -   225.  227 
Rodrigu^sm  c&rnea   .       .630 
macuUta      -        .        .  6S» 
RondeldU'd  longifl5ra    .  38.  502 
RbsA  indica  mutibilis         .  231 
rubifblia  elegans  .        -  1^25 
ittiscus  aculeitu«        -        .  ^i'd 
SaccoI5bium  ochrdceura     .631 
SalisbiirMi  adiantift>lia        .  640 
S&lix  ftiba    .        .        -        .  238 
babylunica   >       .        -  6(1 
c4prea  ....  sr?^ 
cindrea         .        .        .88 
fy&gilis  .        .88.  258 

mosch&ta     ...  279 
RuMellfdmi .       -     88.  240 
vlmin^lis      ...    88 
▼itelllna       ...    88 
5&lyia  fdlgcns     -       -       .138 
tubir6rmis    .       -        .78 
Sarcfinthus  fllif&rmia  .       .631 
pfiliidus         ...  624 
Saura6ja  spectibilia   .        -  446 
Scelochllus  Otti>nis    -     78. 631 
Schiaitocirpha  bicolor         -    78 
Schia&nthus  cindidus         .  6:21 
Scilla  peruviana  var.  dls- 

color  ....  633 
Scldroon  oIMnum  .  -622 
Scutellaria  splgndens  .  .  622 
5endcio  calamifi^lius  .  .  617 
Sheph^rdia  argtotea  .  -  43 
Sldapulch€lla  .  .  35.88 
Sieveraja  el&U  -  -  -  500 
Siphoc&ropylos      ftetulapfb- 

lius    .        .       .       -617 

bicolor.       .       .        .617 

longipeduncuUitus       >  617 

SobriUta  macr&ntha    -       .631 

5olibium  concAvum    -       -  621 

Sophbra  jap6nica  p4^dula  .  ^ 

Spartiumjiinceum  fl.  pi.    -  G41 

pdrgans        .       -        -75 

Sphcrolobium  acuminitum  616 

l^ir&ntbes  carina       •       .  630 

rosulita        •       .       .631 

S]pira»^a  arg^ntea        >       .  5HK) 

fissa     -        .        .        .  500 

Stanhbpea  Marttdna  .        .630 

5t4tice     monopetala    var. 

denudAta  ...  622 

suffhiticdsa  •       .        .  6%2 

Slh\\»  atropurpilrea    .        -  630 

argentata     -        .        .630 

crassifblia     ...  630 

Stenictis  specidsa       -       -    74 

Stenoo6ryne  longic6mis      -  631 

S:enom6Mon  aurantlacum  -  6^2 

eustephioldes       .        .  632 

vitelUnum  •       •  63S 


LISTS   OF 


Stiinapbfllum  beteroplif  1- 
luin  -       .        .        . 

jatrophvfdlfum  . 
Sgrii^  rulgArU  iUtM 
Tviuritubu  Indies  . 
Tn&dium  dfjtichum  - 
Te^maJmmin.olde»  • 
Tetranrau  iD«xic4Duni 
TliCkja  peodula   ... 

orient&lis      ... 
Ti^dUIiuea      .         .         . 

▼k>tiu»a        -         -     76. 
rrUa  &ltM  peodula 

europc'a      ... 
TilUndsM  piituclna  . 

rObida  .... 
TYicboceotrum  c&ndidum  . 

fbicum  -       .         •         . 


FUl 

LTITS,    CULINARY 

VEGE' 

FABLES,    ETC. 

Tricboc£ntrum  recOrrum  -  631 

raoclnium  F.  I  niikjor 

416 

Trichonkma  edOIe 

.  633 

minor    - 

615 

TViAllum  rdpent 

-  184 

Vanda  cri»UU    . 

6*1 

minus    . 

-  184 

VanUla  Palminnn     - 

75 

Trdllhu  aca61ls  - 

•  445 

/'erbdna  MeUndrts     - 

940 

europ«*u»    . 
Tropfle^oium  asAreum 

-  445 

TweedidiM  - 

620 

38.447 

Vtr6niea  nlvea  - 

631 

txicoldruni   • 

-  4*7 

Vertic6idla  denftifldra 

453 

453 

pentapbfllum 
polTphfllum 

•  456 
-615 

flMrnum  jap6Dicum  - 
Pinus  .       -       - 

78 

Turr«*a  lolAU  - 

-  615 

Ffcia  Cr&cca 

631 

Tweddia  ccrdlea 

-  455 

/&ba     .       .       . 

i>a7 

rh>ha  angustinyiia     - 
Crlmu*  casnp^ftris     • 

.  189 

VlMAiia  ocuUU  . 

641 

125.641 

Ffacum  Album    - 

6:i3 

fttlva    .       . 

84^333 

VfkkMia  pcittaclna 
rificea  glori6«a    . 

633 

montikna  p£ndu1a 

-443 

631 

UrAnia  fpeciftu  - 

.    85 

Zfcbya  villdM     . 

631 

Facciolum  FMb  id»^ 

-550 

Zygop6ukmHackii/. 

XUl 


550 

550 

631 

631 

86 

86 

631 

617 

36 

88 

75 

76 

614 

641 

633 

556 

499 

36 


LIST  OF  FRUITS. 


Applet        -        -         -  S32. 597 

Apricot   931 .  370.  583.  cuU  601 

Moor  Park   .         -        -332 

Banuu      .        -         -    539.606 

Cherries     .        -    288.  Sd3. 583 

Ftp   .       .        .         .    888. 3.'iS 

Filberte      -        -         -        -  336 

Grapes  27. 186.  cmU,  449-  8SS.  333 

^.  331.  367.  cult.  588.  600 

Black  Hamburg  .        -  449 

Black  Muscat       .       .830 

Hubahee      -        -       -    67 


nrapes,  a  new  one     .       -    38 

Sweetwater  •  -  -830 
Oooaeberrr  -  .  -  434 
Melon       86.  833,  tSSi  cult  369. 

tiregson's  Green  Flesh  84 
Mulberries-  -  -  -  836 
Nectarines  ...  cuU,  601 
Orange  .  ...  84 
Peach      31 1.  370.  A88.  cuUt.  601 

Royal  George  -  •  608 
Pears  -    87a  597.  649.  678 

ChaumonteUe     -       -  888 


Pears.Colmard'Aremberg    838 
Jargonelle    ...  298 
Williams's  Bon  Chre- 
tien .       -       .       .  830 
Pines  -       -       .    87. 138 

A  new  one   -       .       .65 
Queen  ...  546.  606 
Plums         -       -       .        .583 
Raspberry  -      39. 388.  411.  670 
Strawberries    93.  1 14.  evl/.  4891 

58a  670 
Sweet  Chestnut  .       •       -  258 


LIST  OF  CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 


Aqiaracus  cuU.  489.  473.  583. 

670 

Beans         .       -  adt,  544. 671. 

Maxagan       ...  544 

WiMbor  Browl   -        -  544 

Wonder  Long  Pod      -  544 

Beet 671 

Broccoli      .  CM//.  543.  CMtf.  671 
Cape     -        -        -        -  671 
Granger's     -       •       -  671 
Knight's  Protecting    -  671 
Brussels  Sprouts         -       -  543 
Cabbage     -     881.  c«tf.540. 597 
Comi>h         .        -     39.541 
Karlj  Hope .        •        -    39 
East  Ham    -        -        -  5*0 
Imperial       •        •        -    39 
Kentlsbeare         -       -    39 
Matchless    -        -        -  510 
Nonpareil    -        -39.540 
Paington      -        -30.541 
Pomeranian  -       -    68 

Vanack         •        -       •    39 
Wdlingtoo  ...    39 


Carrot        .     69.  cuU.  545.  671. 

Horn   .       -       .       -  546 

Surrey-       ...  545 

Cauliflower     cult,  433.  559.  670 

Celery         -       .   euU.  431. 671 

Cucumbers         -    8&  cuU,  653 

LeUuce      ...  aiU.  546 

Incomparable  Cos       .    65 

Mushrooms     86.  80*.  cuit.  834. 

879 

Onion  of  Nocera        •       -    68 

Onion         -       -  cm//.  544. 670 

Deptford      -       .       -  544 

James's  Keeping  •       -  544 

New  White  Globe       -  544 

Old  Brown  Globe        -  544 

Reading       .       -        -  544 

Silver-sklnned     -       -  544 

Two-bladed  -       -       -  544 

Parsneps      ...  546.  671 

Peas  cuU.  75. 804.  cult.  543.  583. 

671 
British  Queen  .  -  65 
Charlton       -       -       -  543 


Peas,  Frame       -  -  543 

Knight's  Tall  Marrow   543 

List  of-       ...    77 

Milford's  Marrow        -  543 

New  Green  Marrow    -  643 

Prince  Albert      -       .65 

Scimitar       .       .       .543 

St.  HeUer*8  ...    67 

Warwick     .       -       .543 

Potatoes  16. 38.  cW/.  40.  cuU.  419. 

137.  37a  597.  671 

Kemp*s  Seedling  .       -41 

Lapstone     -       -       -    66 

Radish        ....    68 

New  winter         -       -    66 

Rhubarb     ....  583 

New  variety        -       -    64 

Victoria       -       -       -  338 

Savoy         ....  543 

Sea.ka1e     -        -  cw//.  430.  583 

Spinach       ...  c«//.  546 

Turnip       ...  473.597 

Early  White  Nonsuch     67 


LIST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS. 


if  Itrdstis  stokmf  fera 
ifv^fu  flavHcens 
Barley 
Beans. 
Clover 
Bokhara 


183 
183 

9 
183 

187 


Cynosdrus  cristfttus  -  -  183 
f^ymus  genicuUtus  -  •  183 
OaU 8 

Levant  -  -  -  669 
Turnips      ...       8. 347 

May's  Victoria  Swedish    66 


May's    Golden    Globe 

Swede       -       -        -    67 

Swedish        .        -       .  fi78 

White  Nonsuch  -       .07 

Wheat       -       -    8.  ia83.  8S6. 

Talavera      .       .  ckH.  09 


XIV 


LIST    OF   BOOKS    REVIEWED    OR    NOTICED. 


LIST  OF  GARDENS  AND  COUNTRY  SEATS. 


Acton  Park 

.       .  <>72 

Alton  Tower* 

-  399. 474 

Artwretum,  Derby  1S4.  471. 555 

Alton  ... 

-       -    92 

Barton 

-  669 

Bedford  liOdge   - 

-        -  170 

Bdmont      . 

.    42 

Black  Park 

-  587 

BUir-Drummond 

-    77.584 

Blenheim    - 

•  680 

Bicton  14.  90.  23. 

29.  34.  46.  48. 

52.  111.  115.138.1 

164.  234.  301. 

318.  :)67. 419. 427. 460. 471. 496. 

539.  562.  GDI.  0U6.  653 

Botanic:  — 

Avranches   • 

-  322 

Birmingham 

.        .    65 

Chelsea 

-  638 

Glasgow 

-  457.  6H9 

Olasnevin     . 

-    69 

Sydney 

>  325 

Bowood 

.  680 

Broadttone* 

-  <253 

Brooklanda 

-        -  637 

Burleigh      . 
Bury  Hill    . 

.        .    61 

.  BOi 

Cambuskenncth  Abbey      .  2.51 

Cannons     - 

'  641 

Canonmilli . 

-        .  456 

Carclew 

-    35.  446 

Carr  House 

-        -  136 

Carton 

.    69 

Castle  Kennedy  . 

-  253 

Cemeteries  .     93. 

141.  379.  459 

Abney  Park  . 

62.  105.  147 

Cambridge   - 

-  354.  400 

City  ofLondmi 

-  153 

East  London 

-  222 

Glasgow 

.  154 

Green  Mount 

.  666 

Hafii  1- 

-        .405 

Highgate 

.  155 

Kensal  Green  144. 147.  152. 

154.  156. 222.  £55.  294. 357. 

363.590 

Lafkyette     . 

.  666 

Laurel  Hill  . 

-  665 

London  and  Wettmin. 

•ter  .  .  -  154.  294 
Machpclah  .  -  -  666 
Monument  ...  666 
Mount  Auburn  •  -  666 
Nunhcad  .  .  147.  155 
Norwood  147.  15t.  155.  402 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     On  the  Theory  of  Manures.     By  R.  Lymburn. 

The  year  1842  has  been  distinguished  by  a  vast  variety 
of  efforts  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  manures ;  and  the  many 
tables  published,  opinions  given,  and  experiments  recorded,  have 
added  immensely  to  the  bulk  of  information  from  which  rules 
for  practice  must  ultimately  be  deduced.  That  much  disap- 
{x^intment  and  many  unaccountable  results  have  been  produced 
should  not  damp  our  endeavours.  The  difference  of  soils  has 
a  great  effect  in  producing  these :  they  vary  so  much  in  their 
physical  properties,  both  naturally  and  artificially,  that  experi- 
ments will  require  to  be  often  and  carefully  repeated  on  different 
soils,  in  different  seasons,  and  on  a  large  scale,  before  they  can 
enable  us  to  form  rules  for  our  guidance  in  practice.  A  soil 
naturally  porous  will  produce  very  opposite  results  from  a 
sodden  stiff  soil,  and  will  require  very  different  treatment ;  if 
this  be  neglected,  or  interfered  with  by  accident,  the  result  may 
differ  very  much  from  expectation.  l£  the  season  is  likely  to  bq 
wet  and  cold,  the  porosity  should  be  encouraged;  if  dry  and  warm, 
the  ground  should  be  rolled  and  compressed;  this  may  be  omitted, 
or  the  weather  may  be  so  very  dry  that  the  crop  may  fail  even 
although  this  is  attended  to.  If  the  soil  is  cold  and  wet,  it  may 
be  much  improved  by  cultivation.  The  skilful  cultivator  will 
lake  advantage  of  tids  of  weather,  and  may  make  frost,  drought, 
and  even  wet,  assist  in  pulverising  and  producing  that  great 
requisite,  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots,  absorbed 
from  the  smsdl  pieces  of  the  soil,  without  an  overdose  to  gorge 
up  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  air  and  soiL 
Dry  hot  manures,  strawy  and  turfy,  suit  wet  soils  generally 
best ;  and  cold  wet  manures  the  dry  soils.  But  seasons  may 
reverse  this  order.  In  cold  wet  summers,  dry  hot  manures 
may  do  b€st  even  in  dry  soils ;  while  heavy  wet  land,  if  worked 
wet  in  spring,  and  a  dry  summer  succeed,  may  be  so  coarse  in 
the  pieces,  so  open  and  porous,  as  to  be  benefited  most  by  cold 
wet  manures.  It  makes  no  odds  how  much,  and  how  usually 
3d  Ser.— 1843.  I.  b 
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powerful,  may  be  the  manures  deposited  in  the  soil,  if  chemical 
action  is  not  kept  up  in  the  soil,  the  stomach  of  the  plant,  both 
by  the  free  admission  and  retention  of  heat  and  air.  We  may 
have  much  greater  produce  from  a  small  quantity  of  manure 
under  judicious  cultivation,  than  from  a  great  quantity  when, 
by  improper  cultivation,  or  by  those  baffling  tids  of  weather 
which  occur  so  often  to  paralyse  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful, 
the  soil  has  got  out  of  order.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
stating  how  much  should  be  ascribed  to  all  these  causes ;  the 
skill  acquired  by  practice,  and  great  observation  and  discrimi- 
nation, with  repeated  triab  on  a  large  scale,  will  aU  be  needed 
to  elucidate  and  harmonise  conflicting  statements.  There  are 
particular  periods  in  the  stages  of  existence  of  plants  also,  when 
nourishing  weather  is  more  requisite,  and  the  reverse  does  more 
harm ;  a^  in  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  newly  above  ground,  when, 
if  they  are  stunted  and  set  up,  no  after  nourishing  weather  will 
altogether  remove  the  defect ;  or  in  grain  crops  at  the  time  of 
setting  the  flower,  in  potatoes  at  the  time  of  germination,  &c. 
The  different  kinds  of  manure,  also,  differ  very  much ;  some  re- 
quiring much  more  chemical  action  to  render  them  soluble  than 
others. 

In  experiments,  also,  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  on  small 
measured  portions  of  ground  and  manure,  allowance  must  be 
given  for  variations  in  the  state  of  the  soil,  at  very  short  dis- 
tances, in  the  same  field.  Where  immense  level  plains  or 
mountainous  tracts  of  great  extent  occur,  the  soil  is  more  uni- 
form ;  but  where  the  land,  as  in  many  districts,  is  undulated 
through  its  whole  extent,  with  hill  ana  vale,  knoll  and  hollow, 
it  is  found  that  different  portions  of  a  field,  within  a  few  yards 
or  even  feet  of  each  other,  differ  much  in  many  respects.  One 
piece,  having  a  stratum  of  gravel  running  through  it,  may 
be  parched  and  burned  up  with  drought  in  a  dry  season; 
while  in  a  wet  season  it  may  retain  only  its  proper  quantity. 
Another  piece  may  be  stiffs  sodden  clay,  suffering  much  when 
the  seasons  are  wet  and  cold  at  the  time  of  working,  and  greatly 
improved  by  working  dry,  and  having  moist  weather  after- 
wards. Another  portion  may  have  once  been  wet  and  marshy, 
and  accumulated  a  kind  of  peaty  deposit,  which,  if  drained  after- 
wards, may  bear  fine  crops  in  ordinary  seasons,  but  will  suffer 
in  the  extremes  both  of  drought  and  wet  The  field  may  have 
had  an  excellent  soil  some  feet  deep  deposited  on  it,  but  the  good 
soil  may  have  been  washed  away  from  some  pieces  by  partial 
floods,  and  a  stiff*  obdurate  clay  exposed :  or  the  reverse  may 
have  taken  place ;  the  good  soil  may  have  been  washed  from 
the  hills  and  knolls,  and  deposited  in  the  hollows.  All  these 
varieties  occur  in  the  district  around  this,  frequently  in  the  same 
field.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  sandstone  and  greenstone,  above 
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the  coal  measures;  and  the  varieties  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
these  are  immense. 

One  end  of  the  seedling  beds^  along  a  whole  quarter  of  the 
garden,  may  be  of  a  loose  friable,  though  loamy,  nature,  suiting 
most  seasons  well;  while  the  other  end  of  the  beds  may  be 
found  of  a  stiff  retentive  nature,  which  hardly  any  season  is 
found  to  suit,  yielding  scarcely  any  crop  in  comparison,  though 
covered  with  double  the  quantity  both  of  manure  and  seed ;  yet 
at  times,  by  the  agency  of  frost,  with  dry  digging  and  pulverising, 
these  same  ends  may,  in  some  seasons,  be  nearly  equal  to  the 
other.  Many  districts  also,  from  the  prevalence  of  moor  land, 
and  the  want  of  plantations  to  shelter,  are  much  colder  than 
others  in  the  neighbourhood  more  favourably  situated.  Some 
hills  slope  to  the  south,  and  others  to  the  north ;  some  abound 
in  inequalities,  while  in  others  the  slope  is  r^ular.  Fields,  and 
pieces  of  fields,  and  gardens  will  also  differ  much,  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  organic  remains  left  from  previous  crops,  or  deposited 
from  the  roots,  or  accumulated  by  accident.  The  mechanical 
state  will  also  differ  much,  from  portions  being  dug  for  the 
previous  crop  in  wet  or  in  dry  weather,  from  trenching, 
draining,  &c 

When  so  many  causes  are  at  work,  which  may  all  at  times 
affect  the  results  of  experiments,  we  must  not  be  discouraged 
though  we  do  not  get  exact  comparative  results  from  measured 
portions  of  soils  and  manures ;  and  be  content,  if,  from  a  great 
variety  of  experiments  carefully  observed  in  all  their  bearings, 
on  various  soils,  in  various  pieces  of  the  same  field  or  garden, 
and  in  various  seasons  and  circumstances,  the  truth  should  after 
all  be^n  to  emerge.  If  these  experiments  give  rise  to  theo- 
retical opinions  for  which  the  reasons  seem  well  grounded,  and 
if  these  theoretical  opinions  are  confirmed  by  future  practice, 
a  solid  basis  may  be  built,  by  the  united  aid  of  science  and 
practice,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could,  of  itself, 
have  so  perfectly  attained.  The  subject  must  be  tho- 
roughly investigated  in  all  its  bearings;  and,  however  many 
deceive  themselves  or  succeed  in  deceiving  others,  it  can  only 
be  for  a  time.  Practice  will  banish  false  theories  and  establish 
the  truth,  if  properly  and  unprejudicedly  observed.  We  must 
not  be  hasty  in  our  conclusions,  and  must  take  proper  observation 
of  the  soils  experimented  on,  the  circumstances  they  are  placed 
in,  the  nature  of  the  seasons,  and  how  all  these  bear  on  one 
another,  and  may  be  calculated  to  affect  or  be  affected  by  the 
substances  deposited  as  manures.  When  practical  men,  gene- 
rally, get  so  far  versed  in  the  elements  of  science  as  to  enable 
them  to  follow  out  all  these  subjects  in  all  their  bearings,  an 
immense  power  of  observation  will  be  brought  into  action, 
and  must  ultimately  be  productive  of  vast  benefit. 
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It  has  been  attempted  to  simplify  the  subject,  by  selecting 
some  one  of  the  constituents  of  manure  as  the  most  essentiaL 
Of  the  four  principal  and  most  abundant  elements,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  being  got  from  the  water  absorbed,  and  carbon 
partly  from  the  air  and  partly  from  the  soil,  and  not  yet  pro- 
perly decided  how  much  from  each,  nitrogen  has  been  selected. 
Being  generally  found  in  combination  with  carbon  and  other 
substances  needed  as  food,  being  necessary  in  the  transformations 
carrying  on  in  the  circulating  sap,  assisting  greatly  in  all  the 
fermentations  of  manures,  and  being  always  found  in  greatest 
quantity  in  the  spongioles  of  the  roots,  and  in  the  young  shoots 
and  leaves,  wherever  vitality  is  most  active,  it  has,  though 
small  in  amount  as  a  constituent,  been  found  very  important. 
It  has  not  been  found,  however,  that  manures  always  produce 
results  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain, 
nor  that  crops  exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  ratio  of 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they  take  from  it.  It  has  been  found, 
also,  that  great  effects  have  taken  place  from  an  augmentation 
in  the  usual  quantity  of  the  inorganic  saline  substances .  of 
manures;  and  hence  nitrogen,  though  perhaps  the  most  essential 
ingredient  taken  by  itself  and  with  regard  to  its  combinations, 
yet  cannot  generally  be  taken  as  an  exact  measure  of  value  for 
the  whole. 

Dr.  Madden,  in  his  Essay  published  in  the  Highland  Society's 
Transactions  ( Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture)  for  June  last, 
takes  a  more  extended  view  of  the  subject,  and  proposes  to 
compare  the  value  of  manures  by — 

Ist.  The  quantity  of  soluble  matter  present. 

2d.  The  facility  with  which  those  portions  at  first  insoluble 
can  be  rendered  capable  of  solution  by  the  process  of  decay. 

3d.  The  quantity  of  azote  (nitrogen)  they  contain. 

4th.  The  whole  quantity  of  organic  matter  possessed  by 
them. 

5th.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  matter  which  each  contains, 
possessing  the  same  constituents  as  the  ashes  of  the  crop  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

Bone  dust  he  finds,  by  analysis,  to  contain  of 


Water 11-5 

soluble  in  cold  water      ...  4*7 

—  in  hot  water       -         -         -  5*5 

—  in  a  weak  solution  of  potass  26*0 

—  in  a  strong  ditto          -         -  15*5 
L  driven  off  afterwards  by  heat           -  6*0 

Phosphate  of  lime  --------  28*0 

Carbonate  of  lime  --------  2*8 

1000 


Organic  matter,  with 
some    saline    ma-  * 
terials 
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Farm-yard  manure^  the  average  of  several  analyses : 


Water         -         -         -         - 

r soluble  in  water 
Organic  matter    <      —      in  potass 

(^driven  off* afterwards  by  heat 

Salts  of  potass 

of  soda 

of  lime 

of  silica 

Earthy  phosphates 


45.535 
10*75 
14*25 
18-565 

7-9 

30 
1000 


In  comparing  them  together,  he  finds 


Bone  Duit 


Water  -  -  .  -  - 
Total  organic  matter  -  -  - 
Soluble  matter  -  -  -  - 
Easily  dissolred  matter  by  caustic  potass 
Earthy  phosphates  ... 
Saline  matter  .  .  -  -  . 
Azote  or  nitrogen -         -         -         • 


11-5 
33-5 
10-2 
41-5 
550 
550 
1-77 


Fann-yard  Manure. 


45-535 
33-565 
10-75 
14-25 
30 
10-9 
•45 


the  phosphates  in  the  analysis  of  bones  having  been  partly  con- 
tained in  the  easily  dissolved  matter. 

He  next  compares  them  as  to  the  quantities  of  the  respective 
matters  found  in  each^  showing  that  the  total  organic  matter 
and  soluble  matter  are  nearly  alike:  but  that,  as  compared 
with  farm-yard  manure,  there  is  contained  in  bones,  of 


Easily  dissolved  matter 
Earthy  phosphates 
Saline  matter 
Azote   -        -        - 


-  2'9  times  the  quantity. 

-  18-3 

-  5- 

-  3-9 


30-1 


Thus  chemical  analysis  shows,  he  says,  that  1  ton  of  bone  dust 
is  equal  to  30  tons  of  farm-yard  manure.  The  same  mode  of 
analysis  is  also  pursued  with  rape  dust,  1  ton  of  which  is  made 
equal  to  18 J  tons  of  farm-yard  manure;  and,  as  this  nearly 
agrees  with  what  is  generally  considered  the  ratio  in  practice, 
he  considers  that  practice  thus  confirms  scientific  results. 

In  the  above  analysis,  however,  the  phosphates  are  made  to 
perform  a  double  part,  being  compared,  as  to  their  action,  both 
as  phosphates  and  saline  matter.  The  soluble  matter  in  farm- 
yaid  manure,  also,  should  have  been  43*565.  If  these  had  been 
properly  attended  to,  the  result  would  have  been  much  less ; 
probably  nearer  the  true  amount  as  regards  practice,  which  he 
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Btates  himself  at  15  to  20.     It  may  ako  be  matter  of  doubt, 
that,  though  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphates  and  other  saline 
matters   is  needed,   we  are   therefore  entitled  to  affirm  that 
every  addition  to  the  quantity  of  these  will  produce  a  corre- 
sponding result.    Certain  quantities  are  needed  as  constituents ; 
and,  when  they  are  abundant,  the  plenty  of  materials  may  pro- 
duce more  action.     Another  portion,  not  so  easily  estimated, 
may  be  needed  to  act  chemically  in  the  soil,  in  preparing  the 
food,  and  in  the  transformations  going  on  in  the  vital  juices  to 
fit  them  for  the  assimilating  organs.     It  may  be  well  to  provide 
abundance ;  waste  in  these  does  not  take  plaoe  so  readily  as  in 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  but  there  will  be  a  limit.     If,  however, 
we  had  many  careful  analyses  of  the  different  species  of  ma- 
nures, conducted  in  the  same  way,  they  would  come  ultimately 
to  be  of  great  benefit,  in  enabling  practical  men  to  know,  when 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  ordinary  manure,  how  much  of  the 
other  substances  shoidd  be  added  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 
When  manure  is  required  to  be  carried  to  great  distances,  a 
considerable  saving  of  expense  might  be  found  to  result  from 
using  the  more  concentrated  manures.     Peaty  soik,  or  those 
abounding  in  brushwood,  turf,  leaves,  branches,  &c.,  producing 
carbon,  are  often  situated  at  a  distance  from  towns;  and  con- 
centrated, nitrogenous,  and  saline  manures  might  be  carried 
there  at  much  less  expense.     If  tables  were  once  furnished  of 
the  quantities  of  all  the  different  substances  drawn  off  by  the 
different  crops  usually  cultivated,  and  of  the  capability  of  the 
different  manures  to  supply  these,  such  as  those  now  publishing 
by  Professor  Johnson  in  his  Lectures;  and  if  such  tables,  carefully 
made  out,  and  corrected  by  separate  analyses  of  plants  grown 
in  different  soils  and  climates  and  in  different  seasons,  and  of 
manures  in  different  stages  of  decomposition  and  in  mixtures, 
were  compared  and  digested;  they  would  furnish  data  to  enable 
the  practical  man  to  know,  in  all  circumstances,  how  to  pro- 
ceed, how  to  supply  deficiencies  in  manure,  how  to  make  up 
for  exhaustion,  and  keep  his  ground  properly  supplied  with 
food,  so  that  his  crops  might  be  duly  benefited  by  the  blessings 
of  Providence  in  sending  good  weather.      To  expect   exact 
mathematical  results,  where  so  many  contingencies  are  at  work, 
might  be  Utopian ;  but  something  sufficiently  near  the  truth 
may  be  hoped  to  be  arrived  at,  so  as  to  save  a  vast  deal  of 
expense,  and  greatly  increase  the  value  of  produce.     When 
substances  are  deposited  as  food,  without  a  knowledge  of  their 
contents,  or  the  requirements  of  the  plants  they  are  intended 
to   feed,  it  is  going  blindly  to  work,  and  leaving  to  hazard 
what  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  provide  against. 

In  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  progress  made  in  arriving 
at  correct  theoretical  views  on  the  action  of  the  different  zWi- 
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Mwd  substancea  forming  the  food  of  plants,  or  assisting  in 
rendering  that  food  available  in  increasing  the  produce  of 
plants,  the  importance  of  nitrogen  to  both  plants  and  animals, 
though  undoubtedly  sometimes  overrated,  entitles  it  to  a  pro- 
minent share  of  attention.  It  is  the  basis  of  fermentation, 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  nitrogen,  whether  we  may 
reckon  it  the  fermenting  principle  itself,  or,  as  some,  the  food 
of  the  fiingi  which  carry  on  fermentation.  It  appears  that,  as 
in  the  food  of  animals  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  so 
mixed  up  with  their  ordinary  aliment,  that  in  attaining  it  the 
other  substances,  viz.  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  saline 
earthy  matters,  forming  the  structure  of  the  body,  follow  of 
course;  so  in  plants,  when  we  deposit  their  food  in  the  soil, 
the  stomach  of  the  plant,  it  is  generally,  as  in  farm-yard 
manure,  a  mixture  of  different  substances  containing  all  the  ele- 
ments requisite  to  build  up  the  structure  of  the  plant,  and 
assist  the  vital  energy  of  the  system  in  the  chemical  changes 
necessary  to  enable  the  several  organs  to  perform  their  func- 
tions. Nitrogen  forming  a  constituent,  less  or  more,  in  all 
plants  and  all  the  parts  of  plants,  especially  the  youngest  and 
most  active  parts,  and  being  found  in  much  greater  quantity 
in  animals,  from  the  carbon  given  off  by  respiration,  a  mixture 
of  these  substances,  especially  when  containing  a  due  proportion 
of  the  latter,  will  always  be  found,  along  with  the  nitrogen,  to 
oonv^  the  other  substances  wanted.  It  is  probable,  also,  that, 
even  in  the  function  of  absorption,  the  most  essential  elements 
are  intimately  united ;  the  humate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
apparently  the  greatest  source  of  food  to  plants,  furnishing  the 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  combined  with  water  (or  hydr(^en  and 
oxygen),  the  most  essential  elements  of  plants. 

In  the  excellent  papers  lately  published  in  the  Gardener^s 
Chronicle  from  Professor  Sprengel,  whose  great  eminence  in 
his  profession  seems  properly  united  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  practical  cultivation  (a  most  essential  requisite  in 
bringing  science  to  bear  on  practice),  the  benefits  of  humus  have 
a  very  important  station.  In  all  the  mixtures  he  recommends 
as  necessary  to  prepare  manures  for  becoming  the  food  of 
plants,  he  gives  humus  a  preference,  as  the  most  essential  requi- 
site in  preventing  the  evaporation  of  ammonia,  and  retaining  it 
in  the  compost  in  the  state  of  humates  and  carbonates  of  ammo- 
nia. Even  in  the  solution  of  bones,  humus  is  the  article  he 
recommends,  as  both  rendering  the  phosphates  soluble  by  the 
knmic  and  carbonic  acid  it  furnishes,  and  at  the  same  time 
absorbing  the  ammonia  of  the  cartilage.  It  appears  from  his 
practice,  that,  where  sufficient  vegetable  remains  have  been 
mixed  with  the  animal  substances  usually  employed  as  manures, 
the  humus  has  been  found  sufficient  to  retain,  not  only  the  am- 
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monia^  but  also  the  phosphuretted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogens, 
of  the  composts.  Dr.  Madden,  as  we  noticed  in  our  former 
essay,  considers  ammonia  as  the  greatest  solvent  of  humus, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the  carbon  and  ni- 
trogen of  the  plant  is  furnished.  It  is  true  that  this  is  also 
doubted  by  such  eminent  men  as  Liebig,  Johnson,  and  Schlie- 
den,  the  great  liability  of  the  humates  to  decomposition  seem- 
ing to  be  one  of  the  principal  objections ;  but  if  formed  by  the 
every-day  action  of  the  manures  in  the  soil,  and  carried  to  the 
roots  of  plants,  their  liability  to  decomposition,  if  once  ab- 
sorbed, may  be  a  benefit  in  place  of  the  reverse,  and  may 
iu^count  for  one  of  the  principal  objections  of  Liebig,  that 
humates,  or  humic  acid,  are  not  found  to  descend  to  any  great 
depth  in  the  soil. 

Nitrogen  being  so  indispensable  an  article ;  being  necessary, 
according  to  Dumas,  in  forming  the  fibrin  of  which  all  the 
vessels  of  plants  are  composed ;  being  deposited  in  the  form  of 
diastase,  gluten,  and  albumen,  wherever  food  is  stored  up  for  the 
future  use  of  the  plant ;  and,  by  its  action  in  the  form  of  ammo- 
nia, which  is  largely  formed  in  all  young  shoots  wherever  life 
is  most  active,  probably  assisting  in  the  chemical  changes  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  food  for  the  vital  organs;  it  is  of  great  con- 
sequence to  know  whether  the  food  we  administer  contains  this 
valuable  substance  in  proper  quantity.  Being  exceedingly  vola- 
tile in  the  caustic  state  of  ammonia,  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
prevent  evaporation  as  much  as  possible ;  and,  if  deposited  in 
composts  containing  humus  or  vegetable  remains  in  a  state  of 
decay,  it  is  reckoned  by  some  sufficient  to  prevent  escape,  and 
will  be  united  to  another  essential  element  of  vegetation,  thus 
simplifying  and  rendering  more  intelligible  the  feeding  of 
plants.  Such  as  do  not  believe  in  the  power  of  composts  to 
absorb  and  retain  ammonia,  and  such  as  dwell  in  large  towns 
where  composts  are  not  so  easily  to  be  had,  use  a  variety  of 
substances  to  fix  the  ammonia  by  uniting  it  to  some  more  pow- 
erful acid,  of  which  the  best  and  most  economical  appears  to 
be  sulphuric  acid  or  vitrioL 

As  to  the  comparative  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  crops  and 
manures.  Dr.  Madden,  in  his  Prize  Essay  on  Physiology  and 
Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  published  in  the  Highland 
Society^s  Transactions  for  March  last,  reckons  that  in  a  four- 
course  rotation  of  30  tons  of  turnips,  42  bushels  of  wheat  with 
2000  lb.  of  straw,  200  stones  of  hay,  and  48  bushels  of  oats 
with  2500  lb.  of  straw,  which  the  four  years  would  furnish 
from  an  acre  of  ground,  there  would  be  produced  and  carried 
off,  in  all,  about  8183  1b.  of  carbon,  248  J  lb.  of  azote,  and 
11901b.  of  saline  matter.  The  manure,  at  the  rate  of  30 
ton9  of  farm-yard  manure,  deposited  in  the  soil  as  a  preparation 
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for  the  turnips,  he  calculates  at  12,730  lb.  of  carbon,  2801b. 
of  azote,  and  6104  lb.  of  saline  matter.  We  thus  find  that 
wHle  the  manure  provides  half  as  much  again  carbon  as  needed, 
and  five  times  the  quantity  needed  of  inorganic  matters,  there 
ifl  not  above  y^  part  of  an  overplus  in  the  nitrogen,  to  allow 
for  what  may  never  reach  the  roots  of  plants  (being  carried  off 
by  evaporation  or  washed  away),  and  for  the  ammonia  which 
circulates  in  the  vital  juices,  assisting  in  the  transformations 
needed  to  prepare  the  food  for  assimilation,  and  stimulating 
the  activity  of  the  vital  principle.  Wherever  nitrogen  is  fur- 
nished in  abundance  from  the  substances  deposited  in  the  soil 
as  food,  whether  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  nitrates,  the  plants 
are  found  to  assume  a  dark  green  healthy  appearance;  the 
evidence,  well  known  to  practical  men,  of  luxuriant  vigour  of 
growth,  this  colour  being  always  assumed  in  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  plant ;  though  perhaps  the  alkaline  efiect  of  the 
ammonia  on  the  chromule  of  the  leaf  may  only  denote  its  pre- 
sence, and  the  capability  of  action,  other  circumstances  being 
favourable,  as  the  colour  has  been  sometimes  found  to  appear, 
without  the  usual  consequences  of  luxuriance  in  growth  follow- 
ing. It  might  be  more  beneficial,  when  the  manure  is  com- 
pounded of  substances  not  known  to  abound  in  nitrogen,  to 
make  such  as  potatoes,  containing  little  nitrogen,  to  precede 
wheat.  The  analysis  of  turnips,  as  given  by  Professor  Johnson 
in  his  JElements,  would  cause  a  greater  quantity  of  nitrogen  to 
be  suspected  in  the  rotation  than  that  of  Dr.  Madden's  state- 
ment. He  states  the  gluten  and  albumen  in  25  tons  of  turnips 
at  1400  lb. ;  according  to  Dr.  Front's  estimate  of  15*55  per 
cent,  about  217|lb.  of  nitrogen.  Boussingault's  estimate  of 
•17  per  cent  of  azote  in  the  turnips  would  make  only  about 
951b. 

When  the  nitrogen  of  manures  is  so  small  in  comparative 
amount,  it  seems  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  part  of  this  also 
is  got  from  the  air.  Some  crops,  undoubtedly,  derive  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Boussingault  has  found  it  so 
in  Jerusalem  artichokes ;  a  more  familiar  instance,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  bean,  which,  in  an  average  crop,  carries  off  a 
great  deal  more  of  nitrogen  than  wheat,  and  should  proportion- 
ally exhaust  the  fertility  of  the  ground  in  a  greater  degree ;  yet, 
while  the  wheat  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  crops  we  have, 
the  bean  is  rather  a  fertiliser.  The  oat  also  is  a  very  exhausting 
crop,  and  contains  still  less  nitrogen  than  the  wheat.  The  crops 
of  oata  which  follow  beans  are  more  luxuriant  than  ordinary,  as 
if  the  bean  had  been  depositing  rather  than  extracting  nitrogen. 
If  Professor  Johnson's  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  car- 
ried off  by  turnips  be  correct,  it  is  another  instance  of  ground 
being  fertile  after  what  should  have  been  a  scourging  cro^%     K 
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nitrogen  is  got  wholly  from  the  soil,  crops  should  impoverish  the 
soil  according  to  the  nitrogen  they  extract.  Many  plants  which 
are  found  to  abound  in  fungi  at  the  roots  must  excrete  a  great 
deal  of  nitrogen  by  the  process  of  exosmose,  fungi  being  well 
known  to  be  voracious  of  nitrogen  for  their  food.  Horse-dung 
'contains  about  the  double  of  the  nitrogen  that  cow-dimg  does, 
yet  most  crops  and  most  soils  are  more  benefited  by  the  latter 
than  the  former.  Some  crops,  as  wheat,  are  found  to  have 
gluten  deposited  in  greater  abundance  in  the  ear,  when  manures 
have  been  furnished  abounding  in  nitrogen ;  the  proportion  of 
gluten  to  the  starch  being  much  greater.  But  when  manures 
containing  much  nitrogen  are  applied  to  oats  and  barley,  the 
gluten  is  not  increased  there  as  in  the  wheat.  All  these  cir- 
cimistances  seem  to  point  out  that  there  is  not  always  a  regular 
ratio  between  the  nitrogen  deposited  in  the  manures,  and  that 
carried  off  in  the  crops ;  and  that  nitrogen  is  got  in  some  way 
not  yet  understood.  It  is  probable,  though  not  hitherto  ad- 
mitted, that,  as  plants  contain  a  system  of  air  vessels  by  which 
the  air  containing  the  greater  part  of  its  volume  in  nitrogen  is 
constantly  brought  into  contact  with  the  circulating  juices  of  the 
plant,  ammonia  may  be  formed  from  the  newly  liberated  or 
nascent  hydrogen,  developed  in  the  transformations  of  the  cir- 
culating sap,  coming  in  contact  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
perhaps  also  recently  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  absorption,  which 
is  well  known  to  take  place.  The  carburetted  hydrogen  of  the 
air,  stated  by  Dumas  as  equal  in  quantity  to  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  lately  found  so  beneficial  by  Mr. 
Solly,  may,  perhaps,  also  furnish  hydrogen  to  the  plant  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  anmionia.  The  nascent  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and  confined  in  the  vessels  of  the 
plant,  Si  it  come  in  contact  with  nascent  hydrogen  there,  should 
be  as  capable  of  forming  ammonia  in  that  situation  as  in  the 
manure  heap.  That  plants  do  get  nitrc^en,  imder  a  form  capable 
of  assimilation,  in  this  or  some  such  manner,  is  evident  from 
their  producing  it  in  greater  quantity  than  the  ammonia  from 
manure,  or  that  from  the  air  in  rain-water  to  the  roots,  could  be 
capable  of  furnishing.  It  has  been  generally  said  by  our  most 
scientific  writers,  that  the  ammonia  is  wholly  got  by  the  roots : 
the  experiment  of  Mr.  Milne,  however,  lately  narrated  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  in  which,  having  hung  up  tin  cans  contain- 
ing ammoniacal  liquor,  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  fioorof  a  vinery, 
he  found,  in  48  hours,  the  leaves  to  assume  a  dark  green  ap- 
pearance, and  the  after-growth  to  be  exceedingly  luxuriant,  is, 
I  should  think,  sufficient  proof  that  leaves  absorb  ammonia 
from  the  air  when  they  fall  in  with  it.  That  nitrogen  is  not 
whoUjr  from  that  provided  in  the  form  of  ammonia  to  the  roots 
Isf  evident;  that  some  plants  get  it  from  tiie  «ax,  ^ji^  \ScaX.  -^x^y- 
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bably  all  have  partly  that  power,  seem  also  evident :  the  exact 
tabijJar  data  of  the  quantities  in  crops  and  manures  may  not, 
therefore,  be  a  perfect  guide,  and  we  may  not  always  reap 
benefit  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  furnished ;  yet,  generally 
speaking,  manures  containing  much  nitrogen  are  found  to 
have  a  powerful  effect ;  the  exceptions  will  be  best  learned  by 
practice. 

Aa  urine,  and  other  liquid  drainings  of  the  farm-yard,  and 
those  fumiBhed  domestically,  which  are  so  rich  in  nitrogen,  are 
too  frequently  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  the  necessity  of  collect- 
ing these  substances  and  depositing  them  in  the  compost  heap, 
with  plenty  of  humus  earth,  whicn  in  many  places  abounds  to 
80  great  an  extent,  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated. 

Peat  earth  is  plentiful  in  many  situations,  and  has  long  been 
known  as  capable  of  fermenting  and  becoming  as  good  as  manure, 
if  mixed  with  it.     Sawdust  of  deciduous  plants  (hard  wood) 
rots  also,  and  is  good  for  composts ;  that  of  fir  wood  is  found 
to  decay  very  slowly,  from  the  insolubility  of  the  resinous  sub- 
stances, which  might,  perhaps,  be  helped  to  dissolve  by  mixing 
with  the  alkalies  of  wood-ashes,   in  which  they  are  soluble. 
Where  leaves  can  be  collected,  and  clippings  of  hedges,  they  are 
excellent  for  composts;   also  the  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of 
garden  plants  and  weeds,  in  fact  all  the  haulm  and  refuse  of 
the  garden.     The  straw  of  grain  crops,  the  stems  of  potatoes, 
turf,  and  scourings    of  ditches  (avoiding  those  places  where 
there  is  much  deposit  of  iron  from  the  water),  are  all  capable  of 
yielding  humus  to  the  manure  heap.     Even  the  roots  of  couch 
grass,  and  other  root-weeds,  if  well  fermented,  are  capable  of 
adding  to  the  bulk  and  value  of  the  manure  heap ;  and  almost 
all  vegetable  and  animal  refuse,  which  cannot  be  more  beneficially 
employed.     They  should  all  be  collected,  a  layer  of  these  sub- 
stances and  earth  put  below,  and  alternate  layers  of  hot  ferment- 
ing dung  and  these  put  together,  watered  if  needed,  and  too 
much  wetness  thrown  off  by  coverings  open  at  the  ends  and 
sides.     There  should  be  most  of  the  humus  earth  in  the  bottom 
and  around  the  outsides,  the  fermenting  substance  will  not  then 
escape  so  much.     A  proper  state  as  to  moisture,  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  is  very  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  substances  be- 
ing found  to  putrefy  incomparably  more  quickly  when  moist, 
than  either  wet  or  diy.     Heat  should  be  encouraged  by  loose 
strawy  matter,  to  allow  the  admission  of  air,  and  when  too 
great  the  heap  should  be  tiuned  over  to  allow  it  to  cooL     When 
too  loose  and  dry  it  bums  and  gets  white,  and  a  proper  degree 
of  consolidation  and  moisture  is  necessary.     The  di^inings  of 
the  dunghill  should  not  be  encouraged  by  too  muc\v  ^e\.Tk!^<^ 
being  allowed  to  fall  on  the  heap,  but  provision  shoxM  \>^  tdl?j3a 
for  collecting  all  that  comee  away,  and  throwing  \l  on  a^\x^ 
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adding  a  little  more  earth  and  haulm  if  necessary.  All  the 
urine,  night-soil,  soap-suds,  soot,  and  all  the  domestic  refuse, 
should  be  carefully  added  to  the  heap ;  the  coal-ashes,  unless 
sifted  to  a  small  powder,  being  kept  by  themselves.  Sea-weed, 
when  to  be  had,  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in  such  composts ; 
and  all  brush- wood,  furze,  &c.,  chopped  small.  All  animal  re- 
mains, refuse  of  fish,  hair,  wool,  rags,  horn,  bruised  bones,  and 
all  refuse  of  the  kind,  should  be  carefully  collected :  animal  re- 
mains are  the  richest  in  nitrogen.  To  a  mixture  of  the  above 
substances,  half  the  bulk  of  manure  when  coarse,  and  about  ^ 
or  ^  when  more  concentrated,  should,  when  rotted  together, 
be  equal  in  value  to  the  same  bulk  of  rotted  manure  ;  prevent- 
ing the  loss  in  the  way  manure  is  generally  managed,  and  in- 
creasing the  quantity  in  an  inmiense  degree.  When  the  heap 
is  near  the  field  less  dung  may  suffice  to  mix,  but  when  it  is  to 
be  carted  far  it  should  be  rich,  to  save  expense;  the  heap 
ferments  more  perfectly  with  a  good  proportion  of  hot  manure. 
For  such  as  root- weeds  and  seeds  of  weeds,  there  must  be  a  hot 
fermentation  to  destroy  them.  When  there  is  not  much  stable 
manure  to  mix  with  the  compost,  a  mixture  of  wood -ashes,  lime, 
and  other  substances  yielding  alkalies,  is  very  beneficial,  in 
causing  the  production  of  humic  acid,  forming  himaates  with 
the  alkalies  in  place  of  carbonic  acid.  Where  much  ammonia 
is  in  the  compost,  which  will  be  the  case  wherever  animal  remains 
and  excrements  abound,  lime  is  apt  to  cause  the  escape  of  am- 
monia, by  decomposing  its  carbonates  and  humates ;  and  only  so 
much  should  be  used  as  will  saturate  the  surplus  of  humic  acid 
not  taken  up  with  ammonia.  Sprengel  recommends  about  tV  ^*^^ 
some  composts ;  too  much  should,  above  all,  be  avoided.  When 
sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  muriate  of  soda  (salt), 
are  cheap,  they  will  be  useftil  to  add.  The  refuse  of  glue  manu- 
factories is  rich  in  nitrogen.  The  refuse  of  woollen  factories  is 
rich  in  soap-suds,  urine,  &c  The  refuse  of  tanners  and  skin- 
ners, the  hair,  skin,  wool,  and  hoofs,  is  rich  in  nitrogen.  The 
refuse  of  gas-works  is  well  known  as  beneficial. 

As  regards  the  way  in  which  carbon,  forming  the  greatest 
proportion  of  any  of  the  elements  in  plants,  is  obtained,  there 
is  still  very  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  As  we  noticed 
in  former  essays.  Professor  Liebig  is  of  opinion  that  most,  if 
not  all,  is  got  by  the  leaves  from  the  air ;  while  Professor 
Schlieden,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  of  the  day,  in 
a  criticism  of  the  Chemistry  and  Physiology  applied  to  Agri" 
culture,  of  Liebig,  (translated  into  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle,) 
seems  to  be  of  a  completely  opposite  opinion.  The  action  of 
leaves  on  a  growing  branch  confined  in  a  vessel  filled  with  air, 
in  which  it  has  been  said  the  carbonic  acid  has,  after  a  time, 
Ibeen  found  diminished  and  the  oxygen  accuTm3A»\,^v\.,\\t^a  t\v5\N.^^ 
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beenbrouglit  forward  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  plants  get  most  of 
their  carbon  from  the  air.  These  experiments,  however,  are 
difficult  to  manage  so  as  to  prevent  error ;  and  Schlieden  asserts 
that,  in  the  average  of  recorded  experiments,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  enclosed  air  of  the  vessel  has  neither  been  altered  iu 
its  quantitive  nor  qualitive  relations.  Dumas  expresses  him- 
self hesitatingly  on  the  point,  and,  though  he  leans  to  the 
supposition  oi  the  carbon  being  got  principaUy  from  the  air, 
and  undoubtedly,  he  thinks,  from  carbonic  acid,  yet  notices 
the  great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  found  by  Boucherie  to 
issue  firom  the  trunks  of  divided  trees  when  felled  in  full  sap, 
evidently  derived,  he  says,  from  the  roots.  Professor  Johnson 
seems  to  lean  to  the  supposition  that  the  greater  part  is  from 
the  air.  Professor  Sprengel  and  Dr.  Madden  seem  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  is  got  in  the  humic 
acid  absorbed  with  the  ammonia :  the  latter  allows  that  very 
little  of  the  carbon  is  got  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  by  the 
roots,  while  many  are  of  opinion  that  what  is  got  by  the  roots 
is  principally  in  that  form.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
entering  more  at  length  into  this  subject  in  the  article  "  Ve- 
getable Physiology."  While  so  much  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  prevails  among  learned  men  on  the  subject,  practical 
men  will  do  weU  to  preserve  and  deposit  in  the  soil  the  carbon, 
as  well  as  the  other  portions  of  the  manure.  Fortunately, 
in  the  mixed  manures  generally  applied,  there  are  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  inorganic  matter;  and  in  most  soils,  though  not 
all,  as  asserted  by  some,  there  is  generally  a  reserve  of  humus  to 
assist  when  neglected.  I  doubt  it  would  be  found  very  dif- 
ficult to  grow  plants  luxuriantly  in  washed  sand,  with  either 
ammonia  or  salme  matter,  or  both,  in  an  ordinary  atmosphere. 
Such  an  experiment,  however,  might  throw  more  light  on  the 
subject  than  most  of  those  tried.  Solutions  of  nitrates,  sulphates, 
and  phosphates  of  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
with  silicates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  a  little  conmion  salt, 
would  furnish  the  nitrogen  and  inorganic  substances  wanted; 
but,  I  fear,  would  not  produce  luxuriance  of  growth  without 
carbon. 

On  the  subject  of  inorganic  manures,  the  experiments  re- 
corded this  season  are  manifold,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  much  at  variance.  Some  applications,  in  certain 
circumstances,  appearing  to  have  had  little  effect;  others  to 
have  done  much  good,  and  some  to  have  done  harm.  The 
tables  furnished  of  the  quantities  of  these  substances  found  in 
the  different  plants  under  cultivation,  and  the  quantities 
famished  by  the  different  kinds  of  manure,  will,  'wivew.  ^^^y- 
perly  regulated  and  corrected^  show  what  are  t\ie  \^«».ii\a  q5. 
phnts  aa  to  constituents,  and  how  far  the  food  deipoa\\ftQi  Ha 
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capable   of  supplying  these  wants^  a  proper  allowance  being 
given  for  the  portion  washed  away  from  soils ;    but  there  ie 
still  more  to   be  done  before  correct  data  can   be  furnished 
It  is  evident  that  saline  substances  are  wanted  for  other  pur- 
poses besides   forming   constituents.      The  quantity  found  in 
the  young  branches  and  leaves  of  trees  is  great,  in  comparison 
with  what  is  foimd  in  the  trunks ;  the  quantity  found  in  trees  is 
comparatively  much  less  than  that  found  in  annual  crops ;  and 
the  quantity  in  these  is  also  much  greater  in  the  young  suc- 
culent growing  portions,  than  in  the  ripened  tissue.      These 
facts  all  show  that  a  liberal  comparative  supply  is  needed  for  the 
young  growth,  teaching  the  necessity  of  applying  these  and 
ammonia  early  to  young  seedling  plants;  and  also   teaching 
that  these  substances  are  necessary  to  assist  in  the  transform- 
ations going  on  where  life  is  most  active,  to  fit  the  circulating 
juice  for  the  purposes  of  the  organs  of  assimilation,  and  that, 
where  extra  vigour  is  wished,  a  liberal  supply  of  these  sub- 
stances must  be  furnished.     The  effects  of  this  supply  may  be 
observed,  wherever  the  burnt  ashes  of  young  unsaleable  trees, 
or  the  clippings  of  hedges,  have  been  applied  to  vegetable  crops ; 
I  have   seen  the  eilect   often  such  as  to  defeat   the   end  in- 
tended, by  an  over-luxuriance  of  stem  and  leaves  to  root  crops. 
I  have  seen  very  powerful  effects,  this  season,  follow  the 
mixing  of  composts  for  pots  with  ashes  of  small  branches  burned 
and  bruised  to  small  pieces.     At  Roselle,  the  geranium  leaves 
were  like  those  of  tussilago  for  size,  of  a  deep  green,  and  the 
vigour  of  growth  so  great  as  to  injure  the  flowering.     The  ex- 
cellent   preparation  of  branches,    straw,  cabbage   leaves,  and 
other  haulm,  set  fire  to  and  kept  at  a  smothered  heat  till  charred, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  November  Number  of  the  Magazine  by 
Mr.  Barnes   of  Bicton  Grardens,  will  be  very  powerful.     The 
greater  the  variety  in  the  small  branches,  leaves,  roots,  &c., 
charred,  the  more  likely  are  the  ashes  to  answer  general  pur- 
poses.    They  contain  the   great  variety  of  saline   substances 
found  in  the  most  vital  portions  of  the  plants  burned,  which 
accounts  for  much  of  their  action.     Leaves  will  not  grow,  nor 
vital  activity  become  active,  till  all  the  essentials  of  vital  che- 
mistry are  provided ;   though  the  compost  they  are  furnished 
with  contains  sufficient  of  carbon  and  ammonia.     The  ashes, 
also,  act  mechanically,  as  keeping  the  soil  open  by  their  elasti- 
city, which  is  one  of  the  principal  benefits  of  farm-yard  ma- 
nure.     They  also   absorb  oxygen  and  ammonia  from  the  soil 
and  air ;  or,  if  the  oxygen  is  from  water,  perhaps  form  am- 
monia from   the    nascent   hydrogen,    and  absorb  it,  as  most 
oxidising  substances  likely  do.     These  absorbed  gases  will  be 
given  off  to  the  roots.     Koots  are  always  exceedingly  fond  of 
running  round  such  porous  subBtanceB,  and  ax^  iowixd  \a  \£k!(!;t^»aA 
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uid  multiply  and  get  matted  around  them,  which  of  itself  must 
greatly  assist.  Whether  the  roots  are  impatient  of  too  much 
moisture,  or  attracted  by  the  gases  absorbed  as  they  cling 
round  those  charred  pieces  of  wood,  and  of  clay  as  in  pieces  of 
pot  and  brick,  or  whether  opposite  states  of  electricity  may 
affect,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
the  absence  of  undue  moisture,  and  the  presence  of  a  proper 
quantity  of  gases,  form  the  principal  cause.  I  haye  seen  them 
cling  round  large  pieces  of  porous  bones  with  ayidity,  while 
they  refused  to  enter  the  powdered  small  pieces  of  bones,  where, 
perhaps,  there  was  too  great  an  abundance  of  food,  the  ends 
of  the  spongioles  appearing  diseased  and  swoln.  The  carbon 
of  the  ashes  is  also  undoubtedly  given  off  as  the  pieces  begin  to 
dissolve.  I  have  seen  such  powder  to  increase  greatly  to 
appearance  the  growth  of  hyacinths  in  water,  as  compared  with 
those  in  pure  water ;  and  the  saline  substances  and  carbon  were 
likely  to  afford  most  of  the  benefit  there. 

To  enable  us  to  arrive  at  correct  data,  plants  should  be  ana- 
lysed in  the  various  stages  of  their  existence.  The  comparative 
analyses  of  plants  must  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant 
experimented  on ;  according  to  the  part  of  the  plant  examined 
also,  if  in  portions ;  perhaps,  also,  according  to  the  liberality  of 
the  supply  furnished  to  the  roots.  What  is  to  be  allowed  for 
constituents,  and  what  for  assistants,  and  what  perhaps  deducted 
for  superfluity,  may  be  very  difficult  to  solve,  and  may  require 
many  analyses  of  scientific  men,  and  much  judicious  observation 
of  practical  men,  before  arriving  at  correct  principles.  Super- 
fluity is  undoubtedly  prejudicial ;  and  it  has  been  frequently 
proved  by  experience,  that  plants  will  at  times  absorb  both 
more  water  and  more  food  in  the  water  than  are  necessary,  or 
than  .the  leaves  can  elaborate,  so  as  to  enable  the  organs  to  as- 
similate. As  the  quantity  of  food  absorbed  depends  partly  on 
the  quantity  of  water  absorbed,  excess  in  some  seasons  and 
some  soils  may  more  readily  occur  than  in  others.  In  seasons 
when  little  light  is  present,  less  water  is,  however,  absorbed, 
though  the  season  should  be  more  wet  and  the  ground  more 
moist ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  one  is  a  corrective  of  the 
other :  yet  confusion  may  arise  from  the  confliction  of  causes, 
and  may  baffle  and  retard  the  efforts  at  establishing  rules ; 
though,  if  we  are  cautious  of  deceiving  ourselves  and  others 
with  preconceived  notions,  and  do  not  attempt  to  make  practice 
bend  to  theory,  it  will  undoubtedly  in  the  end  conduct  us  to 
the  right  path. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  from  practice  the  necessity  for 
these  substances,  by  the  effects  produced  by  tWVc  api^Yiea^OTL) 
the  recorded  eSecta  of  experiments   are  m:ucYi  at  \aTV!KiiQA« 
Nitrate  of  soda  baa  been  found  to  have  very  different  ettettta  Vn  doS- 
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ferent  situations.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  places  in  which 
it  failed  being  near  the  sea  coast ;  and,  the  lands  abounding  in 
salt  (muriate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium),  they  had  therefore 
no  need,  it  is  said,  for  nitrate  of  soda,  and  hence  the  want  of 
effect.  At  Roselle,  which  is  so  near  the  sea  as  to  entitle  it  to 
the  benefit  of  a  saline  atmosphere,  and  where  common  salt  was 
found  to  produce  no  effect  wluch  might  be  ascribed  to  that  cause, 
nitrate  of  soda  was  found  to  produce  a  powerful  one.  Yet 
even  here  it  was  found  by  the  gardener  that  a  small  quantity 
killed  the  stool  plants  of  sea-kale,  while,  at  the  Society's  Experi- 
mental Grardens,  it  has  been  given  in  doses  of  1  lb.  to  the  plant 
with  good  effect.  The  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  when  absorbed 
must  have  a  different  effect  from  the  muriatic  acid  or  chlorine  of 
the  other.  The  latter  are  seldom  found  as  constituents  in  plants, 
and  little  is  known  of  their  beneficial  action ;  while  nitric  acid  has 
been  found  by  Braconnot  to  produce  fibre  from  starch,  and,  if 
confiimed  by  further  experience,  may  be  found  in  this  way  to 
assist  in  performing  an  important  part  in  the  vegetable  economy. 
It  is  also  said  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid,  which 
last  is  thought  to  abound  more  in  plants  than  analysis  points 
out ;  the  oxalate  of  potash  being  changed  into  a  carbonate  in 
extracting  it.  Like  ammonia,  nitria  acid  probably  assists  also, 
by  the  nitrogen  it  contains  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  growth :  pro- 
bably ammonia  is  formed  from  it,  as  it  is  generally  found  to  give 
rise  to  a  dark  green  colour,  denoting  the  alkaline  state  of  tlie 
chromule,  an  appearance  which  generally  betokens  vigour  of 
growth,  but  is  sometimes  found  to  appear  without  this  increase. 
When  a  sufiSicient  dose  of  manure  has  been  given  before  the 
dressing  of  nitrates,  they  have  been  often  found  to  produce  no 
additional  effect.  At  Caprington  this  season,  a  lot  of  potatoes 
had  been  manured  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  cubic  yards  of 
well  rotted  manure  (about  thirty  tons),  and  the  crop  produced 
was  about  twenty  tons  per  acre,  the  manure  and  working  of 
the  land  being  excellent :  but  some  drills,  dressed  with  the  usual 
quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  urate  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  ammonia,  had  no  perceptible  increase; 
apparently  from  the  large  quantity  of  ammonia  supplied  by 
the  manure  to  a  crop  not  carrying  off  much  nitrogen,  the 
substances  containing  it  had  no  effect.  Some  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  sprinkled  on  a  crop  of  vetches  in  an 
adjoining  field,  caused  a  great  increase  of  produce,  showing 
that  there  was  nothing  naturally  in  the  soil  against  their  acting. 
The  many  causes  noticed  in  the  commencement  of  this  essay 
may  have  occasioned  different  results,  and  may  not  have  been 
observed.  Sometimes  the  substances  lie  over  year  in  cold 
Boila  find  cold  seasons  before  producing  effect ;  and  some  may 
Jmve  been  applied  unwittingly  to  piecea  oi  &^\Aa  \i\v\Oti\<^\^ 
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inferior,  not  suiting  the  season.  One  part  of  the  field,  equally 
good  with  the  other  and  as  well  manured,  may  fail  also  from 
tids  of  weather  being  against  it,  one  piece  being  worked  on  a 
dry  day,  the  other  on  a  wet;  one  piece  or  one  field  being 
farther  advanced  than  another,  and  not  suffering  so  much  from 
drought  as  the  other,  the  soil  being  more  retentive  in  one  place, 
and  more  open  and  porous  in  another.  If  all  these  are  not 
properly  taken  into  account,  the  observation  is  imperfect ;  and 
some  of  them  may,  from  circumstances,  have  eluded  the  obr 
servation  of  the  most  vigilant.  There  must  be  causes  for  every 
thing,  but  we  must  wade  through  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
them  before  we  can  furnish  proper  data,  and  must  not  expect 
mathematical  results  where  so  many  obstacles,  seen  and  unseen, 
are  in  the  way. 

The  best  experiments  for  ascertaining  the  true  nature  of  the 
action  of  these  substances  are  those  made  by  Mr.  Fortune  in 
the  Society's  Experimental  Gardens.  He  washed  silver  sand 
as  a  soil  for  plants,  to  prevent  any  effect  from  previous  organic 
remains ;  and  also  washed  the  roots  of  the  geraniums  he  planted 
in  the  sand*  The  result  was,  that  none  of  the  various  sub- 
stances he  watered  with  in  solution  had  any  more  effect  than 
common  water,  except  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  wood-ashes 
mixed,  which  contain  the  most  of  the  constituents  generally 
needed  in  plants.  In  some  potted  in  common  soil,  the  other 
substances  produced  the  usual  effect.  Before  any  action  can 
take  place,  it  is  evident  that  real  food  containing  all  the  con- 
stituents of  plants  must  be  supplied  from  some  source,  and 
these  substances  will  always  be  most  generally  valuable.  Such 
as  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  found  only  in  very  small  quantities^ 
unless  in  some  particular  kinds  of  plants ;  and  such  as  muriatic 
acid*,  of  which  only  a  trace  is  to  be  foimd ;  must  be  much  less 
need^  than  carbonic  acid,  and  must  act  principally  by  their 
influence  on  the  constituents  of  food,  either  in  the  soil  before 
absorption,  or  in  the  transformations  going  on  in  the  plant. 
Such  bases  as  iron  are  prejudicial,  unless  in  very  small  quan- 
tity ;  such  as  magnesia  and  alumina  are  very  little  needed  as 
constituents,  and  must  be  sometimes  hurtful  in  excess.     Potash 

*  The  experiraeots  of  Mr.  Solly  on  murialic  acid,  lately  recorded  in  the 
Gardener't  Chromclct  show  that,  so  far  from  being  injurious,  as  formerly  sup- 
posed, and  poisonous  to  plants,  he  found  it  beneficial,  even  in  pretty  large 
quantities.  He  found  it,  also,  to  have  the  effect  of  requiring  much  less  water 
to  the  pot  the  plant  experimented  on  was  growing  in  ;  the  usual  perspiration 
of  the  plant  being  much  checked,  either  by  the  stopping  of  the  pores,  or  pre- 
venting the  extrication  of  water  chemically.  Some  pots  naturally  require 
much  more  water  than  others,  but  this  is  likely  to  have  been  observed. 
Acids,  generally,  are  prescribed  to  check  perspiration  in  Vwiuxau  \)ev[\^'i\  \^ 
acids  hare  the  sanie  effect  on  plants,  it  may  be  found  another  c\tc\\Tn^V«xvc.^ 
requiring  Bttention,    Such  an  action  cannot,  certfunly,  be  genet«W^  \>eTve^c«\% 
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is  most  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  most  beneficial.  Lime  is  found  in  greatest  proportion 
in  the  stem,  and  should  be  most  beneficial  to  the  growing  plant. 
Soda  is  found  most  in  seeds,  and  should  be  most  useful  at  the 
time  of  ripening.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  such  as  soda  cannot 
be  so  much  needed,  as  a  constituent,  as  potash ;  though,  as  a 
solvent,  it  is  more  powerful.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  onions  this  season ;  its  deliquescent  property  of 
extracting  water  from  the  air  may  be  useful  in  a  dry  season. 
As  a  knowledge  of  these  things  spreads,  it  may  conduce  to 
economy  to  employ  them  only  when  needed ;  and  the  object  of 
fruitfulness  may  be  secured  at  much  less  expense. 


Art.  II.     Tlie  Roller  called  Pica  marina  in  Italy,     By  Charles 

Waterton,  Esq. 

*'  I  love  to  see  the  little  goldfinch  pluck 
The  groundsers  feather*d  seed,  and  twit  and  twit ; 
And  then,  in  bower  of  apple  blossoms  perched. 
Trim  his  gay  suit,  and  pay  us  with  a  song. 
I  would  not  hold  him  prisoner  for  the  world."        Hurdis. 

I  KNOW  nothing  in  the  environs  of  Rome  half  so  grand  and 
charming  as  the  ornamented  grounds  of  the  beautiful  villa 
Pamphili  Doria,  the  gates  of  which  are  always  opened  to  the 
public.  A  blessing  be  upon  the  head  of  its  princely  owner,  for 
this  prized  permission  to  the  world  at  large !  May  his  liberality 
never  suffer  by  the  hand  of  wanton  mischief,  or  ever  be  checked 
by  the  presence  of  a  rude  intruder  I  Many  a  time,  when  fairly 
tired  with  the  never  ending  scenes  of  painting  and  of  sculpture 
within  the  walls  of  the  eternal  city,  have  I  resorted  to  this  en- 
chanting spot,  here  to  enjoy  an  hour  or  two  of  rural  quiet,  and 
of  purer  air :  and,  could  I  have  had  a  few  British  gardeners  by 
my  side,  the  enjoyment  would  have  been  more  complete;  for 
gardeners  in  general  are  choice  observers,  to  them 

"  Not  a  tree, 

A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  but  contains 
A  folio  volume.*' 

The  marble  fountains  of  Pamphili  Doria,  its  lofty  trees,  its 
waterfalls,  its  terraces,  its  shrubs  and  flowers  and  wooded 
winding-paths,  delight  the  soul  of  man,  and  clearly  prove  what 
magic  scenes  can  be  produced,  when  studied  art  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  nature.  The  walk,  canopied  by  evergreens  of 
ancient  growth,  and  at  the  end  of  which  a  distant  view  of 
St.  Peter's  colossal  temple  bursts  upon  the  sight,  has  so  much 
truth  and  judgment  in  its  plan,  that  I  question  whether  its 
parallel  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  horticultural  design. 
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When  St.  Peter's  dome  is  illuminated,  whilst  standing  under 
the  wocKled  archway  of  tliis  walk,  you  may  fancy  yourself  on 
the  confines  of  Elysium. 

As  an  additional  charm  to  the  beauties  of  Pamphili  Doria, 
the  birds  are  here  protected,  so  that  not  one  of  them  which 
comes  within  its  precincts  is  ever  transported  to  the  bird- 
market  at  the  Pantheon  in  Rome,  where  individuals  of  every 
species  known  in  Italy,  from  the  wren  to  the  raven,  may  be 
had,  ready  trussed  for  the  spit.  I  myself,  in  the  course  of  the 
season,  have  seen  and  examined  the  following  list  of  good  things 
on  the  stalls,  to  regale  natives  and  foreigners  in  Rome.*  To- 
wards the  close  of  April,  the  walks  of  Pamphili  Doria  resound 
with  the  sweet  notes  of  the  nightingale  both  day  and  night ; 
and,  from  February  to  mid-July,  the  thrush  and  blackbird  pour 
forth  incessant  strains  of  melody. 

There  stands  in  this  enclosure  a  magnificent  grove  of  stone 
pines,  vast  in  their  dimensions,  and  towering  in  their  height. 
Here  the  harmless  jackdaw  nestles,  here  the  hooded  crow  is 
seen,  here  the  starling  breeds  in  numbers,  and  here  the  roller, 
decked  in  all  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the  tropics,  comes  to  seek 
his  daily  fare.    But,  as  far  as  I  covdd  perceive,  after  two  seasons 

*  Wild  boars,  roebucks,  red  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  frogs,  common 
partridges  and  two  other  species,  auails,  water  rails,  godwits,  snipes,  woodcocks, 
dabchicks,  coots,  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  golden  plovers,  green  plovers,  sand- 
pipers, wigeons,  teal,  gargany,  brown-headed  ducks,  sheldrakes,  tufted  Grecian 
docks,  green  linnets,  goldfinches,  brown  linnets,  grosbeaks,  land   tortoises, 
ringdoves,  rock  pi^ons,  fancy  pigeons,  wagtails,  robin  redbreasts,  common 
buntings,  grey  buntmgs,  cirl  huntings,  bluecap  titmouse,  oxeye  titmouse,  long- 
tailed  titmouse,  blackcap  titmouse,  cole  titmouse,  blackcap  sylvia,  song  thrush, 
blackbird,  blue  thrush,  javs,  magpies,  rooks,  hooded  crows,  hedge  sparrows, 
hawks,  siskins,  common  larks,  black-throated  larks,  titlarks,  smaller  larks, 
judcocks,  land  rails,  combs  from  the  heads  of  cocks,  fowl  and  turkey  legs  and 
feet,  buzzards,  curlews,  small  stints,  redwings,  pochards,  falcons,  civetta  owls, 
whinchats,  windhover  hawks,  kites,  stone  curlews,  jackdaws,  shoveler  ducks, 
gobbo  ducks,  hedgehogs,  water  hens,  spotted  water  hens,  bitterns,  mergansers, 
stormcocks,  porcupines,  foxes,  goats,  kids,  yellow  wagtails,  fieldfares,  hooting 
owls,  homed  owls,  barn  owls,  wheatcars,  redstarts  three  species,  nightingales, 
ycllow.breasted  chats,   stonechats,  brown-headed  shrikes,  common  shrikes, 
little  terns,  gulls,  Guinea  fowls,  goatsuckers,  eggs  from  the  ovarium  of  all  sizes, 
wind  eggs,  larger  white  egret,  common  heron,  turkeys,  guts  of  turkeys  and 
common  fowls,  swifls,  swallows,  starlings,  little  bitterns,  white-winged  bitterns, 
large  bitterns,  bullfinches,  chaffinches,  water  tortoises,  turtle  doves,  water  rails, 
shags,  red-throated  mergansers,  badgers,  lesser  spotted  woodpeckers,  smallest 
woodpeckers,  green  woodpeckers,  small  white-throated  mergansers,  common 
wrens,  common  gold-crested  wrens,  splendid  golden  crested  wrens,  house  spar- 
rows, mountain  sparrows,  mountain  sparrows  with  yellow  speck  on  the  throat, 
olive-throated  bunting,  crested  grebes,  Canary  birds,  hoopoes,  rollers,  bee- 
eaters,  golden  orioles.    Add  to  this  list  butcher's  meat  of  all  descriptions,  and 
the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  flowers.     By  the  custom-house  report, 
seventeen  thousand  quails  have  entered  Rome  in  one  day. 

N.B.  If  a  man  cannot  get  fat  in  this  city  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  it 
most  be  bis  own  fault. 

c  2 
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of  observation,  he  does  not  make  his  nest  in  the  trees.  Holes 
in  lofty  walls,  and  in  stately  ruins,  are  the  favourite  places  for 
his  nidification.  The  cradle  pliunage  of  his  young  displays  the 
metallic  colours  of  after-life  ;  hence,  there  is  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  adult  male  and  female.  After 
passing  the  summer  months  in  Europe,  he  returns  to  Africa  at 
the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  aerial  movements  of  this  bird  put  one  in  mind  of  our 
own  rook,  when  in  the  act  of  shooting  downwards  from  on  high. 
He  rises  perpendicularly,  and  then  descends  in  rapid  zigzag 
evolutions,  during  which  process,  if  you  get  betwixt  the  sun 
and  him,  you  have  a  magnificent  -view  of  his  lovely  plumage. 
His  voice  has  something  in  it  of  the  united  notes  of  the  jay 
and  magpie. 

Innovations  in  modern  ornithology,  so  prolific  of  scientific 
confusion  and  imimportant  distinctions,  have  removed  this  bird 
from  the  family  of  Pie,  where  it  had  had  a  place  from  time  im- 
memorial ;  thus  rendering  useless  its  most  ancient  name  of  Pica 
marina. 

It  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  *^  Picus  in  aus- 
piciis  avis  observata  Latinis ; "  and  it  was  also  admitted  into 
heathen  mythology.  Virgil  alludes  to  the  beautiful  colours  in 
its  wing:  and  above  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  gods 
used  to  change  men  into  other  animals,  just  as  easily  as  we 
nowadays  change  our  acts  of  parliament,  the  Pica  marina 
was  both  king  and  horsebreakcr,  "  equum  domitor."  He  was 
married  to  the  celebrated  Circe,  an  enchantress  of  the  first 
order;  she  who  changed  the  sailors  of  Ulysses  into  swine. 
The  royal  horsebreakcr  had  unfortunately  shown  a  partiality 
for  a  young  woman  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  a  thing  not  al- 
together unknown  in  our  days.  This  so  enraged  his  wife,  that, 
with  her  magic  rod,  far  more  potent  than  finger  nails,  she  trans- 
formed him  into  a  bird ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  bespangled  his 
wings  with  beautiful  colours. 

"  Fecit  avena  Circe,  sparsitque  coloribus  alas." 

Walton  Hall,  Nov.  9.  1842. 


Art.  til  Bicton  Gardens^  their  Culture  and  Management.  In  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Continued  from  ow*  preceding  Volume ^  p.  621.) 
Letter  IV.     House  fir  New  Holland  Pkmti,    List  of  New  Holland  Planti. 

I  WILL  now  give  you  the  dimensions,  and  a  fe>N  ovVvev  \iar- 
tlculars,  of  the  most  lovely  and  interesting  Inbe  o^  \i\atA.^  e.N^t 
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introduced  into  this  country,  in  my  humble  opinion,  and  which 
generally  conie  into  flower  at  a  very  convenient  season  of  the 
year;  but,  indeed,  there  is  always  something  new  and  interesting 
amongst  such  a  noble  collection  of  plants  as  there  is  in  the  New 
Holland  House  at  Bicton  gardens.  If  charcoal  and  charcoal 
dust  have  made  more  improvement  in  one  tribe  of  plants  than 
another,  it  is  amongst  them.  They  have  all  of  them  charcoal 
about  them ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure,  when  potting  them,  to  see  the 
fine  roots  they  make  amongst  it.  This  house  has  a  noble  span 
roof,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  fitted  up  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  heath-house,  with  a  Portland  stone  walk  be- 
tween the  stone  platform  in  the  centre  and  the  shelves,  which 
go  all  round.  As  you  took  particular  notice  of  my  system  of 
potting  and  training  these  plants,  I  will  leave  you  to  give  a 
description  of  them.  There  is  one  most  remarkable  plant, 
Chorozema  varium,  amongst  many  others  which  I  forgot  to 
show  you  ;  it  is  out  of  doors,  and  too  large  to  be  got  into  any 
house  this  season,  therefore  I  intend  leaving  it  out  of  doors  for 
the  present,  and  shehering  it  a  little,  to  try  if  it  will  do  out.  It 
will  astonish  every  one  but  those  that  have  seen  it,  when  they  are 
told  that  this  time  two  years  it  was  a  plant  in  a  S2-pot,  what  is 
called  in  Devonshire  a  penny  pot;  it  is  now  in  a  4j-shilling  pot. 
It  is  only  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  is  32  fl.  in  circumference,  with 
many  thousands  of  shoots,  all  set  with  flowers  from  top  to 
bottom ;  the  shoots  are  so  thick  that  you  cannot  see  whether  the 
plant  is  in  a  pot  or  turned  out  into  the  ground,  for  the  branches 
cover  the  grass  turf  all  round,  like  a  large  rhododendron.  But 
it  will  be  asked  what  made  it  grow  so  wonderfully.  Why,  char- 
coal, loam,  a  little  heath  mould,  some  large  stones,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  river  sand ;  and,  by  continually  stopping  the  shoots, 
1  made  it  so  thick  and  dwarfish.  I  will  give  you  another  in- 
stance of  the  extraordinary  eflect  charcoal  has  produced  on  an- 
other very  valuable  plant,  Lechenaiiltm  biloba,  which  has  been 
said  by  many  cultivators  of  plants  to  be  a  bad  ugly  grower.  Now 
this  plant,  which  I  am  going  to  describe,  is  about  two  years  old, 
from  a  cutting;  it  is  now  in  a  No.  2.  pot,  is  1  ft.  Sin.  high, 
covering  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  7  ft.  9  in.  in  circumference,  thick 
with  shoots,  as  I  have  seen  fine  plants  of  L.  form6sa  at  the  exhi- 
bitions about  London.  I  have  counted  500  blooms  open  on  the 
plant  all  at  one  time.  If  there  is  one  plant  in  the  house  more 
beautiful  than  another,  it  is  this  plant.  If  100/.  were  offered  for 
a  fellow  plant  to  it,  it  could  not  be  got.  The  gentleman  that 
was  with  you  asked  what  caused  this  plant  to  make  such  extra- 
ordinary progress.  Why,  charcoal.  It  has  nothing  but  char- 
coal, stones,  a  little  sand,  and  some  heath  mould,  a\\  '^xs^vc^X^^l 
together  in  Jumps  as  large  as  bricks  broken  mlo  abouV  ^\^  ot 
e/£^/H  pieces.     There  is  also  Pimelea  decussata,  nvVvvcVv  \  Wn^ 
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treated  in  the  same  manner,  S  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  3  in.  in  circum- 
ference. I  fancy  those  who  exhibit  in  London  would  require  a 
number  of  vans  to  remove  sixty  such  specimens  as  this  is.  I 
will  now  give  you  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  plants  contained  in  the 
house,  you  being  now  aware  of  my  treatment  and  method  of 
training  them,  and  having  so  lately  seen  in  what  health  they  are* 


Name. 


I 


Polycala  oppositi- 
felia 

cordifolia     - 
Pultense^a  subumbel- 
lata 

villosa         -     fine 

</aphno)des       do. 

stHcta  •     do. 

Mur&Itia  mixta  large 
Corne^a  longifiora    - 

quadrir6rnii8 

pulch^Ila     - 

specidea 
Oxylobium  arborcs- 
cens  -    fine 

retiisum       -     do. 

Pulten^<F     -     do. 

capit^tum    -    do. 
Dillwynia  rudis    fine 

splendens    -     do. 

ciavata         -    do. 

fioribunda   - 

ciner^cens  - 

specidsa      -     do. 

pungens      -     do. 
Bordnta  denticul.  do. 

crenul^ta     -    do. 

semilata     -    do. 

triph^lla      -     do. 


viminea 


anemonaefolia 
Crowea  maligna     fine 
Eriostemon    6uxif6- 
lius  -        -    fine 

cuspidatus    -  do. 
Diplolas^na  Dampicn 
Chordzema    corda- 
turn  -    fine 

Dicksonii    -    do. 

inucronatum    do. 

varium         -     do. 

ov^tum        -     do. 

^artioides  -    do. 

angustifolium   do. 

Henchmannt 
Burtonia  viol^cea,fine 

specimen, 
conferta,  do.  | 


Height. 
Ft.  In. 

40     7 
4    0 

I     6 


2  0 

2  6 

3  0 
2  0 


1     3 
1     6 


1  0 

2  6 


2     0 


1     G 


Circuraf. 
Ft.  In. 

6 
6 

8     6 


5  0 

3  6 

4  6 
3  6 


4     0 
4     9 


3     3 
3     6 


5     6 


6     3 


Name. 


Height.   Circumf. 


]  Ft.  In. 


Sc6ttMe  dentata    fine; 

Podolobium  choroze- 

masfolium      fine 

staurophyllum  do. 

triangulare  -     do. 

Mirbelta  dilatata      -     1     0 

reticulata    -         -    1     3 

tlicifolia       -     fine    2     3 

speciosa      -         -     1     6 

S6Ilya    heterophj'lla 

very  large. 
Marianthus  caemleo 
punctatus    covers  a! 
wire  trellis  4  ft.  hidij 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  wide,! 
flowering   fi'om  top 
to   the  bottom,  all 
in  one  mass. 
Goropholobium  tenel- 
turn  -     fine 

versicolor  -  do. 
pulch611um  -  do. 
polym6rpbum  do. 
tenuifolium  -  do. 
crandiflorum  do. 
Hovcfl  cri.spa  -  do. 
villosa  -     do. 

tomentosa  -  do. 
&lba  -  -  do. 
pungens  -  do. 
Mangles/t  •  do. 
lanceol^ta   -     do. 

Sannosa      -     do. 
icifolia       -     do. 
AckciB.  Brdwnii    do. 

microph^lla      do. 

prostrata     -     do. 

nigricans     -     do. 

pubdscens    -     do. 

dolabriformis        -    9     6 

and  many  others. 
Bossis^z  rufa  -     fine 

ensdta  -     do. 

Templetonta    retusa 

fine. 
Genista  rhod<5Iphia 

fine. 


Ft.  In. 


4  0 

5  0 

6  4 
5  4 


7     6 


\ 
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Name. 

Cvt  racemosa       fine 
Hardenbergta  Comp- 
toutomf    - 
monophyUa  longi- 
racemosa  -     fine 
PoiocuznaGilli^sn  do. 
TropsB^olum  tricold- 
ruDi  -     fine 

brachyceras  do. 
grandiflorum  do. 
Jarr&tttt  -  do. 
Chyraoc&rpus  pen- 
taphyllus  -  fine 
IlelichrysLun  ret6r- 
tum  -     fine 

fasciculatum     do. 
spectabile    -     do. 
Leucostemma  vesti- 
turn  -     fine 

Aph^lexis  humilis  do. 
Lechenaultia  formos. 

Drummondo 
Brachysema     latifo- 
lium  -     fine 

Plagiolobum  choroze- 
msefblium     -     do. 
Platylobium   formo- 
sum  -     fine 

Muirayanum     do. 
triangulkre  -     do, 
Kennedva  nfgricans 
MaryatU?    - 
pann6sa 
Zichya  inoph;^lla 
glabrata       -      fine 
tricolor        -     do. 
Pimelea  rosea      do. 
intermedia  -     do. 
hispida         -    do. 
sylvestris     -     do. 
/inif51ia        -    do. 
itrypericifolia      do. 
/igustrina     -     do. 
incana 
hi.npida  rosea 


Height   Circumf. 


Ft.  In. 


2     0 


1 
1 


4 
5 
2 
2 


1 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

8 


Ft  In. 


4    6 


6 
4 


0 
0 


4 

4 

5 

10 


6 
6 
0 
6 


4 
4 


6 
6 


Name. 

Dracoph^Uum  seciin- 

dum  -     fine 

Cosmelia  riibra    do. 
Stenanthera  joinifolia 

fine. 
Gardoqufa  Hookern 

fine. 
Grevlllea  spl^ndens  - 

argcntifolia  - 

suTphurea    -     fine 
E^pacris  palud6sa  do. 

campanulata     do. 

onosmaeflora     do. 

impressa      -     do. 

pulchella     -    do. 

nivalis  rdsea     do. 

grandifiora  -     do. 

purpur&scens    do. 

obtusifblia   -     do. 

purpurascens   ru- 
bra -    fine 

cerifldra       -     do. 

laevigata      -     do. 

variabilis     -     do. 
Fabiana  imbricata 

fine. 
Labichea  bipinnata  - 
Prostanthera    vioIA- 

cea  -     fine 

Bdnksia  cocclnea  do. 

serrata         -     do. 

7uercif61ia    -     do. 

speciosa      -     do. 

Cunninghamtt  do. 

dentata        -     do. 

littoralis      -     do. 

as'mula        -    do. 

form6sa       •     do. 

prostrata     -     do. 
Drydndra  nfvea    do. 

armata         -     do. 

plumdsa       -     do. 

jDterifolia  -  do. 
nervosa  -  do. 
floribunda    -    do. 


Height.    Circuitif. 


Ft.  In. 


2 
2 


6 
6 


1     6 


Ft.  In. 


7 
6 


4 
6 


4    0 


The  above  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  collection  of  plants  in 
the  New  Holland  House  at  Bicton. 
Bidon  Gardens^  SepL  28.  1842. 


Letter  V.     The  Orange  and  Camellia  House ^  Vineries^  Pineries,  and  Peach" 

houses.  Back  Sheds,  ^c.    List  of  Camellias, 

1  AM  now  about  to  describe  the  Orange  and  CameWia  Tiou^^  \  \iMX^ 
as  you  took  particular  notice  respecting  their  gto^tVi^  Viea^XicL^ 
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bloom,  bud,  &c.,  and  my  method  of  training  them  into  any 
shape  I  chose,  &c.,  I  need  not  make  many  remarks  on  the 
plants.  [Tied  into  regular  conical  shapes  with  green  packthread. 
Mr.  Barnes  will,  we  trust,  give  us  the  details  in  a  future 
letter.]  I  will  describe  to  you  my  own  method  of  potting  or 
tubbing  them,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  tubs.  Orange 
trees  and  camellias  are  both  of  them  rather  a  difficult  tribe 
of  plants  to  get  into  a  vigorous  state  after  once  losing  their 
roots,  and  after  the  soil  has  been  allowed  to  get  into  a  sodden 
sour  condition.  I  consider  the  orange  trees  to  look  worse  than 
any  tribe  of  plants  I  have  under  my  charge  at  this  present  time. 
As  you  requested,  I  will  give  you  the  dimensions  of  this  noble 
house ;  and  then  describe  the  state  in  which  I  found  the  plants. 
It  is  span-roofed,  120  ft.  long,  16  ft.  high,  and  about  the  same 
width. 

I  found  a  beautiful  lot  of  young  Orange  Trees  when  I  first 
came  two  years  ago ;  but  by  some  means,  at  some  time 
or  other,  they  had  been  so  dreadfully  treated  for  the  want 
of  water,  that  they  had  actuallj'  lost  every  root,  and  were  as 
black  as  the  ink  with  which  I  am  now  writing.  I  was  actually 
obliged  to  get  a  large  hammer  and  an  iron  rod,  and  drive 
it  through  the  earth  in  the  tubs  to  let  the  water  pass.  They 
had  been  planted  in  a  very  heavy  red  marl,  not  loam,  and  had 
been  soured  with  water;  then,  by  getting  dry,  the  earth  closed 
together  as  hard  as  a  lime-ash  floor  (as  it  is  called  in  Devon- 
shire), and  shrunk  away  from  the  sides  of  the  tub,  so  that  a  mouse 
could  run  round  between  the  roots  and  the  tub.  You  mav 
imagine  this  was  a  curious  way  to  see  the  roots  of  orange  trees 
in,  but  so  it  was.  I  set  to  work  and  filled  up  this  space  as  soon 
as  I  could ;  for  what  water  had  been  given  to  them  had  run  down 
this  cavity,  and  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  as  fast  as  it  was 
poured  in.  I  could  do  nothing  more  to  them  until  the  spring; 
when  I  took  them  out  of  the  tubs  they  were  in  and  put  them 
into  smaller  ones,  and  the  tubs  at  this  time  contain  one  mass 
of  beautiful  fibres.  I  have  been  all  this  summer  preparing 
some  beautiful  loam  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  them  e^rly  next 
spring  (if  I  should  live)  into  large  tubs,  and  I  intend  to  char  a 
good  heap  or  two  of  rubbish  to  mix  with  it,  and  plenty  of 
stones. 

I  must  here  observe  before  going  further,  that  I  purposely 
keep  their  heads  from  growing  this  season  to  anj'  extent,  be- 
cause they  should  make  themselves  properly  strong  at  the 
bottom  first  of  all ;  for  it  is  of  no  use  building  a  house  with- 
out first  laying  the  foundation :  therefore,  it  would  not  be 
wise  of  me  to  force  a  fine  head  upon  those  poor  trees  for 
show,  if  they  were    so  weak  on   their  feet  and  toes  as    not 
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to  be  able  to  carry  their  fine  heads  after  getting  them.  Yet 
1  could  turn  them  out  into  a  draught,  in  a  cold  windy  place,  and 
allow  it  to  cut  their  fine  heads  all  to  pieces,  and  then  say  it 
was  not  my  fault,  for  I  could  not  help  the  wind ;  but  I  should 
have  too  much  regard  for  the  poor  plants  to  punish  them  that 
way. 

Now,  as  you  particularly  wished  me  to  give  you  a  little 
idea  of  my  System  of  potting  Camellias,  I  will  do  so :  it  will  no 
doubt  be  thought  a  rough  method  by  some.  Do  you  imagine 
that  they  have  the  mould  sifted,  and  all  the  stones  picked  out 
of  the  soil  in  their  native  country  ?  I  always  fancied  they  had 
not,  and  for  this  reason,  I  never  saw  any  man  in  the  woods  or 
hedge-rows  in  this  country  sifting  the  soil  for  our  native  trees 
to  grow  in ;  nor  do  I  believe  those  noble  trees  in  Bicton  Park 
(of  which  I  have  promised  you  a  description  some  day)  would 
ever  have  attained  the  wonderful  size  they  have  done,  if  men  had 
been  employed  all  their  lives  sifting  the  soil  about  them  and 
picking  out  the  stones.  I  get  loam  and  heath  soil  in  equal  quan- 
tities, stones,  and  river  sand,  one  barrow  of  rotten  dung  to  eight 
of  the  above  mixture,  well  mixed  up  together  as  roughly  as 
possible. 

Now,  as  I  wish  to  be  better  understood  than  a  certain  author 
was  when  he  recommended  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  manure  for 
the  Pinus,  and  was  told  afterwards,  by  those  who  had  tried  it, 
that  they  had  killed  all  their  plants,  although  they  had  done 
exactly  as  the  author  alluded  to  had  prescribed,  I  shall  try  to 
explain  my  system  clearly ;  but  I  do  not  ask  any  body  else  to 
follow  it.  In  the  first  place  all  the  soil  should  be  sweet ;  the 
dung  must  be  rotten  and  sweet  (some  persons  would  call  dung 
rotten  that  came  from  a  pigsty;  I  do  not).  No  one  should 
attempt  this  kind  of  work,  who  did  not  know  something  about 
it  The  right  season  for  potting  camellias  is  when  they  re- 
quire it;  not  because  you  observed  your  neighbour  doing  so 
yesterday,  nor  because  you  read  in  some  man's  noted  calen- 
dar last  evening  when  to  pot  those  plants.  You  must  judge  by 
the  constitution  of  what  is  under  your  care;  and,  till  you  know 
something  about  it,  you  will  be  apt  to  burn  your  fingers.  Now, 
I  give  my  camellias  a  good  soaking  of  manured  water,  two  or 
three  times  in  the  season,  which  would  frighten  many  growers  of 
them ;  therefore  I  only  recommend  it  to  those  who  understand 
both  the  properties  of  the  soil  they  have  already  used,  and  of 
*  the  liquid  they  intend  using,  or  it  will  affect  the  plants  in  the 
same  way  as  a  pot  of  porter  would  a  weak  sickly  person,  if 
taken  of  a  morning  before  breakfast. 

I  will  now  give  you,  as  you  wished,  the  names,  &c.,  of  some  of 
the  plants  in  this  house. 
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HelKht. 

Circumf.    1 

Height. 

Circamf. 

Name.                                                  1 

Name. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft  In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft.  In. 

Camellta  jap6nica. 

C.  j.  pulch^riima  do. 

double  white,   se- 

tricolor      -     do. 

veral  large  ones. 

candidissima     do. 

some  being 

6     6    18    0     1 

Pomponia    -      do. 

Ch&ndlert 

5     0 

11      0 

ColvilUi       -     do. 

rdsea  -         -         - 

6    0 

9     6 

delicatissima     do. 

Wardtah      - 

G     6 

18     6 

Palmen       -     do. 

Be&l« 

8     0 

10     6 

Palmer's  white  do. 

eclfpsis 

6     0 

9     0 

likewise       several 

exfmia 

9    0 

12     6 

others. 

Donckelaeri     fine 

Cactus  speciosissima 

Cardinal      -     do. 

with  Epiph^lum 
worked  on  it 

pcndula       -     do. 
Vandesia  superba 

10 

0 

12     6 

quadrangulhris 
Jenkinsonii  - 

5 

5 

11     6 

fine. 

6 

6 

12     0 

^hotidna   -     do. 

hybrida 

6 

0 

12    6 

myrtifolia    -     do. 

Ackermanntt    fine 

Fordtt         -     do. 

truncata      -     do. 

anemoniflora  dlba 

Witsenia  corymbosa 

fine. 

fine. 

eUta           -     do. 

/Rhododendron  arbo- 

Rosa  sinensis  do. 

reum    - 

4 

6 

9    6 

celestina      -     do. 

altaclerdnse 

7 

6 

Sweetuzna   -    fine 

cinnamdmeum 

large  plants. 

Victoria,     several 

5 

0 

nobilissima       fine 

barbatum     -    fine 

splendens    -     do. 
Ijallas          -     do. 

caropanuUtum  do. 

Azalea  indica  alba  - 

3 

0 

13    6 

Hume's  blush  large 

phoenicea    grandi- 

cor&Uina      -    fine 

flora        -  large 

Gilliesti       -     do. 

indica  fldre  pl^no 

Gilliesii  striped  do. 

41bo,  a  very  fine 

Louis  Philippe  do. 

specimen,  and  a 

King           -     do. 

very  rare  one. 

princeps      -     do. 
picturata     -     do. 

Danielsfayiflr,    fine, 

and  several  others. 

coronata     -     do. 

Agapetes      setigera. 

Hendersonti      do. 

very    rare    and 

triiimphans       do. 

valuable  plants 

4 

6 

9    8 

Wiltoniec     -     do. 

glabra,  very  rare  - 

4 

0 

5    0 

Perfection  -     do. 

Enkianthus     reticu- 

^legans       -     do. 

lata 

4 

0 

9    6 

punctata      -     do. 

quinquefi6ra,  both 

cxp4nsa       -     do. 

of  these  rare    - 

6 

0 

8    4 

Blackbumtana  do. 

Canavdlia  bonari^nsis 

Spofforthiana    do. 

covering    a    large 

Campbellit  -     do. 

space    of     trellis- 

Welb4nkit  -     do. 

work. 

epsomensis        do. 

Likewise    numerous 

Rdssa         -    large 

other        valuable 
plants. 

Sabiniana    -     do. 

The  Back  Sheds.  —  As  you  expressed  a  wish  to  have  some 

particulars  respecting  the  sheds,  store-rooms,  Sec,  here,  and  I 

have  at  present  half  an  hour  to  spare^  1  WvWyisX.  ^vs^^ovx^K^v 
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lines  on  the  subject,  ViS  far  as  we  have  gone*  There  is  a  shed 
the  whole  length  oF  the  back  of  the  palm-house,  where  you  ob- 
served a  store  of  large  flower-pots,  and  green  string  stretched 
oat  going  through  the  process  of  painting,  &c.  At  the  back  of 
the  heath-house  there  is  a  mushroom  bed ;  likewise  at  the  back 
of  the  New  Holland  house.  I  told  you  that  I  would  some  day 
tell  you  of  a  sure  and  easy  method  of  growing  mushrooms ;  but 
I  must  delay  it  until  I  have  made  a  little  more  progress  with 
the  houses.  You  likewise  saw  a  store-room,  where  baskets, 
hampers,  flower-pots,  wire,  trellis,  new  tools  of  different  kinds 
not  yet  in  use,  and  many  other  little  things  are  kept.  You 
next  saw  another  little  store-room,  where  I  keep  charcoal  dust, 
bone  dust,  and  soot.  You  next  saw  another  long  open  shed  at 
the  back  of  the  two  vineries,  with  a  loft  over  to  keep  flower- pots 
ID ;  the  bottom  part  filled  with  old  sugar  hogsheads,  packing 
tubs,  and  cement  casks,  with  stores  of  loam  of  different  sorts, 
heath-mould,  rotten  dung,  leaf-mould,  cow-dung,  sheep-dung, 
different  kinds  of  sand,  && ;  and  at  the  open  side  you  observed 
a  quantity  of  rough  shelves  I  had  fixed  for  drying  and 
sweetening  different  soils  on  in  the  winter ;  as  it  faces  the  north 
it  answers  two  purposes,  first  by  sweetening  the  soil,  then  by 
keeping  the  snow  from  blowing  all  over  the  shed. 

Vineries  are  rather  scarce  in  Bicton  gardens.  Considering 
what  noble  gardens  they  are,  you  would  expect  to  see  vineries 
from  which  grapes  could  be  had  every  day  in  the  year.  If  there 
is  one  plant  in  the  world  that  I  am  more  fond  of  than  another, 
it  is  the  beautiful  vine,  for  the  kinder  you  treat  it,  the  more  it 
will  do  for  you.  You  saw  the  grapes  and  tasted  them,  there- 
fore I  leave  you  to  say  what  you  thought  of  them.  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  some  day  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,  if  it  pleases 
Crod  to  spare  me.  I  had  once  the  care  of  a  house  of  grapes  for 
a  large  grape-grower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who 
bad  many  other  large  houses  equally  good.  I  heard  a  man 
offer  my  master  175  guineas  for  the  crop  in  this  house,  and 
would  cut  them  himself  within  a  given  time;  but  my  master 
wanted  200  guineas,  took  them  to  market  himself,  and  made 
more  than  240  guineas.  Now  the  house  they  grew  in  was  not 
worth  more  than  70/. 

Pineries. — You  saw  and  made  some  notes  on  the  large  pine- 
pit,  nearly  the  length  of  the  orange-house,  likewise  on  the  half- 
hardy  pit  the  same  length;  you  also  seemed  to  observe  the 
pines  and  pine  plants.  I  hope  you  will  not  flatter  anything 
under  my  charge,  but  point  out  all  the  faults  you  saw ;  for  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  nothing  is  perfect,  and  mean  to  perse- 
vere and  endeavour  to  improve  every  thing  under  tn^  cax^.  \V 
you  saj  that  you  saw  queen  pines  here  weigVmg  mote  >X\wcv 
«^  or  Sib.,  people  will  not  believe  you,  when  they  tecoWecX  \>xe 
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grand  exhibition  at  Chiswick,  where  queen  pines  were  shown  of 
what  was  considered  an  enormous  weight,  3  lb.,  and  one  fruit 
of  that  weight  got  stolen,  and  found  its  way  to  Bow  Street. 

The  two  peach-houses  I  leave  you  to  describe,  as  you  took 
some  notes  of  them.  I  can  only  say  the  trees  are  too  far  from 
the  glass  to  get  early  fruit.  The  tool-shed,  I  think,  you  also 
noted  down  ;  likewise  the  shed  at  the  back  of  the  stove,  where  you 
noticed  tubs,  boxes,  &c.,  filled  with  pebbles  of  different  sizes, 
broken  stones,  and  broken  potsherds  of  all  sizes. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Sept.  29.  1842. 


Letter  VI.     Chrysanthemums,  Manured  Water,     Properties  of  Charcoal,  Sfc. 

Since  I  have  taken  in  all  the  plants  to  the  various  houses,  I  have 
arranged  my  Chrysanthemums.  I  believe  you  made  some  observ- 
ations on  them,  and.  took  notes,  and  asked  me  to  describe  my 
manner  of  treating  them,  which  I  will  now  do.  In  the  first 
place,  I  make  it  a  rule  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  take  off  two 
or  more  suckers  of  each  variety ;  1  pot  them  in  small  60-sized 
pots,  let  them  stand  in  these  pots  until  the  March  following, 
when  I  remove  them  into  48-sized  pots,  to  grow  them  in.  I 
take  the  tops  off  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  strike  them  ;  then 
in  August  lay  a  quantity  from  the  plants  that  are  turned  out  for 
the  purpose,  to  pot  (as  now)  in  the  beginning  of  October.  This 
gives  me  four  successions  of  plants ;  so  that  they  are  in  flower 
from  this  time  until  February  next.  I  have  also  winter-flower- 
ing  pelargoniums.  Primula  sinensis,  cinerarias,  Guernsey 
lilies,  and  camellias,  always  ready  at  this  time,  as  it  makes  the 
houses  look  cheerful  all  the  winter.  The  collection  of  chrysan- 
themums at  Bicton  consists  of  about  100  varieties.  I  pot  in 
the  whole  about  1 000  plants  or  rather  more.  I  grow  them  in 
charcoal  and  loam,  occasionally  giving  them  a  little  manured 
liquid.  Do  you  remember  my  observation  on  manured  liquid, 
when  I  espied  a  blunder  that  had  been  made  on  a  row  of  the 
largest  and  most  forward  of  my  chrysanthemums,  and  which 
blunder,  I  was  told  on  enquiry,  had  been  committed  by  the  boy, 
viz.  "  It  is  well  to  have  a  boy  sometimes  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  ?"  However,  when  manured  water  is  properly  understood 
it  will  be  a  great  thing,  not  only  for  gardeners,  but  farmers,  and 
indeed  for  all  mankind,  I  hope. 

I  think  you  wrote  something  respecting  the  Properties  of 
Charcoal  eighteen  or  twenty  months  since,  and  I  believe  it  was 
translated  from  the  German.  Now,  you  did  not  expect  to 
meet  with  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  who  had  not 
only  used  it  for  years  before,  but  even  before  he  rightly  un- 
derstood the  wonderful  and  astonishing  properties  of  it.  No 
doubt  but  many  have  tried  it  in  various  ways,  for  I  have  been 
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closely  observing  the  different  questions  asked  in  tlie  Gar^ 
denei's  Chronicle  at  times  during  this  last  year.  I  think  the 
first  question  which  I  saw  answered  by  Dr.  Lindley  was  to 
this  effect:  that  it  had  no  other  good  qualities  but  to  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  other  things  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  I 
have  lately  seen  another  answer:  that  the  chemists  have  not 
yet  come  to  a  decision  respecting  the  properties  of  char- 
coal. Now  I  am  neither  chemist  nor  scholar,  but  I  think  I 
can  one  day  soon  explain  the  different  properties  of  charcoal  and 
of  manured  water,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  to  the  satisfaction  and 
benefit  of  many;  and  I  hope  too  to  live  to  explain  some 
more  things  which  will  not  only  be  startling  to  many,  but,  I 
trust,  a  lasting  benefit.  But  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion, 
and  caution  any  one  from  using  these  manures  before  he 
understands  the  properties  of  them.  I  give  all  my  plants 
manured  water  at  times.  Did  you  smell  any  thing,  in 
either  house  or  pits,  unpleasant?  did  you  see  anything  un- 
sightly or  disagreeable?  did  you  see  one  plant  out  of  ten 
thousand  unhealthy  ?  did  you  see  one  plant  that  could  not 
breathe,  if  they  stood  ever  so  thick  ?  How  is  all  this  large  col- 
lection kept  free  from  disease  and  vermin  ?  I  will  tell  you  some 
day,  if  it  pleases  God  to  spare  my  life.  You  know  there  are 
diseases  of  many  kinds,  and  vermin  of  all  sorts,  to  which  every 
plant  is  subject  in  its  natural  state.  You  also  hear  of  blights, 
and  all  kinds  of  cures  are  recommended  for  these  things ;  but  I 
think  that  the  best  cure  is  a  preventive.  I  do  not  use  blue 
vitriol  in  manured  liquid  to  keep  the  smell  away,  nor  any  kind 
of  poisonous  drugs  to  kill  vermin  and  cure  diseases.  We  see 
the  rain,  the  snow,  and  the  hail  descend,  but  it  is  all  pure :  we 
hear  the  wind  blow,  and  it  is  healthy :  why  should  we  act  in 
opposition  to  nature  ?  I  hope  to  live  to  see  things  and  persons 
better  understood;  not  so  much  deception  and  jealousy,  but 
more  brotherly  love,  and  readiness  to  assist  one  another, 
Biclon  Gardais,  Oct.  1.  1842. 


Letter  VII.     7%^  Coruervatories,  and  List  of  Plants  in  them.     The  Orchideous 
Houses  and  Stoves,     Lists  ofOrchide<s  and  of  other  Stove  Plants, 

I  SHALL  this  evening  give  you  a  short  description,  accord- 
ing to  your  wish,  of  the  two  Conservatories,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  temple  which  you  so  much  admired,  as  you  did  also  the 
beautiful  fountain  of  water,  and  an  obelisk  at  a  short  distance, 
both  in  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  temple.  The  obelisk  was 
built  by  Henry,  first  Lord  Roile,  in  the  year  1743,  and  serves  as 
a  landmark  for  vessels  at  sea.  You  desired  me  to  give  you 
some  particulars  of  a  very  large  Escallon/a  montevid^nsis  that 
is  now  in  full  bloom  with  its  beautiful  racemes  of  ftoYrets^  vVve 
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Swammerd^mia  antenn^na,  very  rare 
Ozothamnus  myrsoidcs 
Callistemon  seinperflorens 

lanceolatus 
Cacalia  rcpens 
Eutaxia  /axifdlia 

myrtif61ia 
Limbma  citrifolia 
Chrya  angustifolia 
Goodenta  ovata,  fine 


circumference  of  which  is  34  fl.,  and  the  height  6  ft,  with  1520 
heads  of  flowers  now  expanded.  However,  I  shall  treat  on  all 
these  noble  specimens  when  I  come  to  them. 

When  you  were  here,  the  two  above-mentioned  conservatories 
were  filled  with  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  balsams,  globe  ama- 
ranthus,  Primula  sinensis,  Achimenes  coccinea,  and  cockscombs 
of  fourteen  different  varieties.  All  these  plants  are  grown  with 
charcoal  mixed  in  the  earth,  or  are  drained  with  it,  and  every 
plant  is  fond  of  it.  The  houses  are  each  of  them  about  40  ft. 
long,  18  ft  high,  and  18  ft  wide.  They  are  both  of  them  now 
furnished  with  a  row  of  large  orange  trees,  banksias,  many 
varieties  of  acacias,  including  large  plants  of  A.  aluta,  armata, 
BrowniV,  longifolia,  pulchella  m^jor,  loph&ntha,  discolor,  myr- 
tif&lia,  affinis,  &c.    Likewise  large  plants  of 

Picus  rubiginosa 

Datura  (Brugmdnsia)  bicolor 

cindida 
Hakea  heterophyila 
ikfyrica  ^uercifdlia 
Dodon^r^a  pinn^ta 

viscosa 
Hibbertia  volikbilis 
JTibiscus  spiralis 
Sparrm&nnia  africana 
Eugenia  /ig(istrina 
Leonotis  Leonikrus 
Eikriops  pectin^tus 
O^lea  europsea 
Pr6tea  villosa 
JVerium  spl6ndens 
Clethra  arborea 
Rucllia  Sabint^na 
Pachysaudra  procumbens 

A  large  plant  of  A'\oe  arbordscens.  A  pair  of  large  American 
aloes  in  each  house,  and  many  others.  Likewise  many  old  and 
valuable  Cape  plants,  and  many  that  have  been  raised  from 
foreign  seeds ;  a  large  collection  of  fuchsias,  cinerarias,  and  otlier 
plants  too  numerous  to  dwell  upon  at  this  moment 

I  will  now  give  you  some  account  of  the  Orchideous  and  Stove 
House,  which  is  a  fine  large  one,  but  crowded  with  plants  to 
overflowing.  The  Portland  stone  platforin  up  the  centre  is  so 
crowded  and  full,  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  the  plants  to 
breathe.  The  Portland  stone  shelf  all  round  the  house  is  2  ft 
wide,  and  the  plants  are  growing  almost  on  the  top  of  each 
other.  The  rafters  are  completely  loaded  with  blocks  and  baskets 
of  all  sizes,  covered  with  that  beautiful  and  interesting  tribe  of 
plants,  Orchidaceae;  but,  in  my  simple  judgement,  it  does  nbt 
require  a  quarter  of  the  care  and  attention  to  cultivate  the 
orchideous  plants  that  many  persons  use.  I  have  not  yet,  it  is 
true,  bad  them  all  drained  and  potted  w\lV\  cWxco«\,\i\i\.  >&\q^^  \ 


Name. 

Virgdifl  capensis 
^rica  gclida  - 
nuiltiflora 

Circumf. 

Ft.  In. 

12     6 

4     6 

2     G 

Height. 
Ft.  In. 

8     4 
8     6 

Indigufera  purpuras- 
ccns 

8 

0 

11      0 

Laurus  Cdniphora    - 

14 

0 

20     8 

Orchideaus  and  Stave  House, 
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have  done  so  by  are  in  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  state^  so 
that,  as  opportunities  offer,  I  shall  use  charcoal  with  all  of  them, 
for  I  am  convinced  it  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  them ;  and 
you  will  remember  I  pointed  out  many  plants  to  you  here,  that 
you  might  take  the  opportunity  of  observing  them,  and  seeing 
the  effect  it  had  on  them,  which  is  truly  astonishing.  I  will  now 
give  you  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  plants  in  this  house :  — 


Vanda  thres,  fine  large  plant. 

Roxburghti 

multiflora,  fine,  large. 
A^rides  afflne 

tessellatum 

odoratum 

"^''t^uttus      iBeveralverylarge 

Woodf6rdti    J  P'""^"' 

These  three  plants  of  Phaius  grandi- 

floras   growing  very  strong    in 

charcoal. 
Lselia  grandiflora 

anceps 

autumnalis 
Scbomb(irgkia  cHspa 

tibfcina 
Bifren^ria  aurantiaca 
Pholidota  jamaic^sis 
Cyrtochilum  macul&tum 
Dendrobium  caerul^cens 

Calceolaria 

a^eg^tum 

pulcblllum 

chrysdnthum 

grandifldnini 

n6bile 

Jenkfnsti* 

monilifdrme 

speciosum 

secundum 

cnimenatUDi 

macrostacbyum 

cilipreum 
Acropera  Loddigcsit 
Trichopllia  tdrtilis 
M^aclfnium  falcatuin 
Boibopb^llun]  barbigerum 

recunrum 
Miltonia  spectabilis 
Stanbopea  devoniensis 

tigrlna 

ebumea 

ocuUta 

insfgnis 

grandifl6ra 
Oncidium  cHspiim 

bifo);i/izi 


On.  carthagin^nse 

Hfxrrvionidnufn 

lancednum 

flexudsum 

liiridum 

papllio 

species,  fine. 

omithorhynchon 

Cebollett 

leucochilum 

divaricatum 

pikmilum 

ampliatum 

pubes 

pulchellum 
Catasetum  tridentatum 

maculatum 

Ho6keri 
Grammatophyilum  multiflomin 
E'ria  stellata 
Maxillaria  pfcta 

Biirringt6nuz: 

Harrisontcr 

marginata 

densa 

squalens 

\Varre«nfl 
Cattlcva  Forb^stt 

M6ssup 

Harrisons? 

\ahikta 

intermedia 

Loddigesn 

Skfnneri 

crispa 

Schombiirgkri 
Epid^ndrum  cibare 

species 

noct{imum 

pygmae'um 

odoratissimum 

elongatum 

clavatum 

macrochihitn 

Harris^niie 

aurantiacum 

species 

cochlc^tum 
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begun  in  the  potting-shed,  and  the  plants  are  afterwards  nursed 
in  the  propagating  house.  I  sow  and  strike,  in  a  great  measure, 
every  thing  of  consequence  with  some  charcoal  amongst  the  earth ; 
some  plants  are  struck  wholly  in  charcoal,  and  I  sow  seeds  in 
the  same  way. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Oct,  8.  1 842. 


Art.  IV.  Report  on  rare  or  select  Articles  in  certain  British  Nur- 
series and  private  Gardens,  Drawn  up  from  personal  inspectioa, 
or  from  communications  received.     By  the  Conductor. 

Being  desirous  of  producing  an  Annual  Report  on  the  acces- 
sions of  trees  and  shrubs  made  to  the  British  arboretum,  we 
advertised  on  the  wrapper  of  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine^  and  in 
the  Gardening  Newspapers^  in  November  last,  inviting  nur- 
serymen, curators  of  botanic  gardens,  and  gardeners  having 
the  care  of  private  collections,  to  send  us  notices  of  what  they 
had  new,  rare,  or  remarkable.  We  received  a  number  of 
letters,  which,  with  notes  taken  by  ourselves  in  Somersetshire, 
Devonshire,  Hertfordshire,  &c.,  we  have  incorporated  into  the 
present  paper.  Our  readers  will  find  some  things  new,  or  that 
appear  to  be  so,  and  a  number  of  articles  of  comparative  rarity, 
or  otherwise  of  interest.  To  determine  what  is  really  new,  we 
ought  either  to  see  plants  during  the  summer,  or  receive  speci- 
mens of  them  in  autumn,  which  we  trust  we  shall  do  next 
autumn ;  or,  what  would  be  best  of  all,  every  person  thinking 
he  has  any  new  tree  or  shrub  ought  to  send  a  plant  to  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  where  it  will  be  compared  with 
what  is  already  there,  and  its  merits  reported  on.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Report  now  submitted  to  our  readers  will,  we  trust, 
be  of  use  both  to  collectors  and  nurserymen,  and  encourage 
both  to  be  more  copious  in  their  communications  in  Septem- 
ber next,  for  the  Report  which  we  intend  to  draw  up  for 
1843. 

There  are  those,  and  we  are  among  the  number,  who  dislike 
excessively  the  addition  of  trifling  varieties  to  trees  and  shrubs, 
or  other  plants.  Nurserymen  are  much  too  prone  to  introduce 
such  varieties,  and  we  object  to  them,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  insignificance,  but  also  because  they  tend  to  draw  the 
attention  away  from  new  species.  How  easy  would  it  be  to 
introduce  hundreds  of  varieties  of  the  common  oak,  Turkey 
oak,  holm  oak,  or  common  thorn !  At  the  same  time  we  ac- 
knowledge that  almost  all  the  most  valuable  culinary  and  agri- 
cultural plants^  and  most  of  the  finest  flowers,  are  varieties  of 
the  species  to  which  they  belong ;  and  t\va.V  tnA^  ^^«>^A3aRX.  n\sx\r- 


in  certain  Britith  Nurseries  and  private  Gwderu.  \i5 

ties  are  juet  as  desirable  as,  or  even  more  so  tban,  new  species. 
Hence  the  great  number  of  namoe  which  we  have  admitted  in 
this  Beport  of  w^hich  we  know  nothing. 


Botanicul  Reg.  for  1838. 


Cornwall. 

tialvact^.  ~  FliKiarUliia  Lam/iMi   B.    Booth. 
No.  2038.  i    Arb.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  363.    Gg.  89. 

(here    repeated);   and  QariJ.  Mag.  for  1839, 

p.  275. 

Carciew,  the  Seat  of  Sir  Charlet  Lemon,  Barf. 

—  With  the  pennisBion  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 

BarL,  I  forward  to  you  the  aci-oniparying  spe- 

dmensof  PlagiaoUius  Lampcnii,  an  interestiog 

ihrub  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which,  in  my 

opinioa,  deeerres  to  be  better  known.     It  was 

detcribed  some  years  ago  in  the  Bolamcat  Re- 

ffiter,    from   specimens  communicated   to  me 

hy  the  Rev.  Robert  Lampen,  vicar  of  Probus, 

near  Truro,  and  is  noticed  in  the  Gardener't 

Mag/ame,  vol.  xiv.  p.  275.     It  was  at  first  con- 

lidered  to  be  the  same  bb  Sida  pulchella  of 

Bonpland ;    but,  although   ereatly  resembling 

that  plant,  it  is  unquestionably  very  distinct,  as  -c,^ 

may  be  seen  by  comparini;  the  specimens  now      ^ 

tent,  with  the  figure  of  the  5ida  pulchella  in 

Loddigei's   Botanical  Cabinet,  t.  1841.      [The 

figure  above  given,  &om  the  Arboretum  Brilan- 

Mcum,  is  from   a   drawing  by   Mr.  F.  Rauch, 

from  a  specimen  taken  from  a  plant  at  Spring 

Drove ;  and  it  so  closdv  resembles  the  speci- 

meiw  sent  us   by  Mr.  Booth,  as  to  leave  no 

doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  species.]     You 

have  not  mentioned  it  in  the  abridged  edition         ^ 

of  your  Arboretum  Briiaimieum,  on  account,  I  suppose,  of  its  being  considered 

■tot  lufliciently  hardy  for  an  Euglii>h  climate.     In  Cornwall,  however,  it  thrives 

beautifully  in  the  open  border.     There  are  plants  of  it  here  from  6  to  8  fl. 

high,  nearly  everercen,  and  at  this  season  covered  with  flowcra.  which  renders 

it  a  denrable  plant  for  the  shrubbery,  or  for  training  agfunst  a  conservative 

wall  m  those  places  which  have  not  the  advantages  of  a  Cornish  cliaiate. 

—  W.  B.  BooA.       Carclnv.  Dec.  4.  1848. 


ifa  pulcJllUa  Bi 


DeVONSHIRR. 

Exeter  N-artery ;  Lucombe,  Fince,  and  Co.  —  We  looked  into  thin  nursery 
twice  in  the  course  of  Septeniber,  1842,  and  were  much  delighted  with  it. 
Tlie  entrance  is  commanding  from  the  diapusition  and  substantial  appearance 
uT  the  buildings,  the  gates,  and  the  plant-houses,  as  seen  from  the  roiiJ.  We 
■ball  first  notice  the  plant-houses,  next  the  collection  of  specimens  of  rare 
bardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  arboretum,  and  iabtiy  the  general  nursery 

TVCaau^fia-AoHfir  we  have  noticed  in  our  Volume  for  1842,  p.  652.,  as  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  Though  it  has  onlj'  been  planted 
four  years,  manv  of  the  camclliBs  are  now  from  12  It.  to  1 6  ft.  high. 

lie  Stoee,  which  is  a  span-roofed  house,  contains  many  rare  and  valuable 
iduitK,  among  which  weoliaerved  J^epenlhes  distillatoria  running  ttl\caM.ai(l&.. 
g  the  raiW*,  with  pitchers  of  cxtraorJinury  siKy;  mid  i'ep\)B,\iil«8  (<A\\- 


t,  m  rery  rare  plant,  in  vigorouH  hei^th, 
OS 
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seen,  and  certainly  in  point  o^  keeping  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  We  have  not, 
however,  seen  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Skirving  of  Liverpool,  or  Messrs.  Dick- 
son of  Chester,  for  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  they  may  probably  be,  as  indeed 
ive  have  heard  that  they  are,  laid  out  with  as  much  care  as  the  Mount  Radford 
nursery.  The  latter  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  all  laid  out  at  once, 
unfettered  by  existing  objects,  or  by  being  leasehold.  We  have  heard  that 
this  was  also  the  case  with  the  ground  lately  taken  possession  of  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  of  Chester. 

The  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Veitch,  sen.,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  Mount  Radford  Nursery,  and,  in  our  opinion,  does  Mr.  Veitch 
very  great  credit.  It  is  not  every  one  who  makes  a  fortune  by  business  that 
possesses  the  much  higher  quality,  after  having  made  a  fortune,  of  living  like 
a  gentleman.  We  could  mention  several  nurserymen,  now  no  more,  who  had 
nmde  perhaps  larger  fortunes  than  Mr.  Veitch,  but  who,  afler  having  done  so, 
had  not  the  art  of  elegantly  enjoying  them.  Mr.  Veilch's  house  is  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  elegant  in  design  externally,  and  replete  with  every  com- 
fort and  luxury  within  that  any  reasonable  man  could  desire.'  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  portion  of  lawn  laid  out  somewhat  in  the  Elizabethan  manner,  but  in 
which  that  style  is  not  so  fully  developed  as  it  is  in  the  house. 

From  Messrs.  Veitch*s  nursery  are  known  to  have  been  figured  a  number 
of  rare  plants,  including  Kchhes  splendens,  E.  atropurpurea,  Rondeletia 
longiflora,  Lechena6ltia  biloba,  G^snern  zebrina,  Mancttia  bgcolor,  Beg6nr0 
coccinea,  and,  in  the  very  last  published  periodicals,  Tropae^olum  azikreum,  the 
beautiful  blue  nasturtium,  so  long  a  desideratum.  They  have  a  collector  in 
South  America,  who  has  lately  sent  them  some  bushels  of  seeds  of  AnuictUia 
imbricata,  from  which  they  have  already  raised  thousands  of  plants,  so  that 
this  fine  tree  will  soon  be  as  common  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  As  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Son  have  at  present  the  care  of  the  arboretum  at  Bicton,  and  are 
rendering  it  as  complete  as  possible,  by  collecting  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  from 
every  pnrt  of  England  and  from  the  Continent,  they  will  be  able  to  form  a 
very  complete  arboretum  in  their  own  nursery  ;  and  we  trust  they  will 
do  so. 

The  general  Nursery  Stock  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son  includes  many  thou- 
sands of  admirably  grown  young  forest  trees,  innumerable  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  in  pots,  fruit  trees  of  every  description,  trained  trees,  an  extensive 
collection,  pines,  and  even  pine-apples.  In  a  word,  nothing  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  nursery  is  wanting  in  this  establishment.  No  man  in  the  pro- 
fession of  gardener  or  nurser^'man  was  more  respected  than  the  late  Mr.  John 
Veitch,  who  founded  this  family  and  nursery  ;  and  his  descendants  show  them- 
selves worthy  of  such  a  parent. 

Summerland  and  City  Nursery^  Exeter;  C,  Sclater  and  Son.  Sept.  30.  1842.— 
The  grounds  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  remarkably  well,  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  furnished  with  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Sclater,  jun.,  informed  us  that  they  have 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  with  specimen  plants  of  each  kind 
bordering  the  walks.  They  have  a  new  kind  ot  grape  from  America,  pro- 
ducing a  very  fine  fruit  with  peculiarly  agreeable  flavour,  and  a  most  powerful 
perfume.  They  have  some  superb  kinds  of  raspberries,  and  a  great  many 
articles  from  America,  received  through  the  kindness  of  Major  Knox  oif 
Lindridge.  Among  these  is  a  potato  which  may  be  said  to  produce  two 
crops  a  year,  as,  when  the  first-formed  tubers  are  taken  away  early  in  summer, 
a  second  set  is  produced  late  in  autumn.  This,  however,  is  an  old  practice, 
both  in  Scotland  and  Lancashire.  This  potato  is  so  prolific  that  Mr.  Sclater 
thinks  it  will  produce  3cwt.  per  square  yard,  which  is  33  tons  per  acre  I 
Among  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  we  noticed  various  good  articles :  Mahonta 
j4quif61ium,  with  extraordinary  large  foliage  and  fruit ;  Andr6meda  floribunda^ 
large  specimens  ;  large  plants  of  A'thyxtwH  procera.  A,  i4ndrachne.  A,  tomen- 
tosa,  &c.,  new  unnamed  kind  from  America;  Gledftschia  h6rrida  15  ft.  high, 
and  3  fl.  in  circumference,  a  very  singular  object,  from  the  number  and  large- 
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ness  of  its  spines,  which  we  mention  in  order  to  recommend  this  tree  for 
introduction  among  odd  specimens  on  lawns,  or  in  glades  in  drives  or  pie** 
sure-grounds.  Rscallonia  roontevidensis,  remarkably  fine  specimens ;  Mag* 
ndlia  Thompoonioiux  conspfcua  and  fuscdta,  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high  ;  Adeuo* 
corpus  intermedius  (Enc^c,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  228.  fig.  370.),  4  ft.  hiffh,  a 
Teiy  beautiful  free-nowering  evergreen  shrub  from  Portu^l,  flowering  from 
April  to  November,  and  ripening  seeds,  deserving  a  pUce  m  every  collection  ; 
Conninghamia  lanceolata  10  ft.  high  ;  Plnus  australis,  a  fine  specimen  ;  a 
great  many  camellias,  some  of  which  have  attained  a  large  size  in  the  open 
ground ;  Musa  Cavendlshtt,  a  collection  of  Orchidese,  and  many  other  hot- 
house plants  ;  florist's  flowers,  including  two  beds  of  named  tulips,  each  con- 
raining  93  rows ;  a  hybrid  Rusinan  anemone,  and  innumerable  otner  articles. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  vigour  of  the  raspberry  plants  ;  and  a  Dutch 
variety  was  pointed  out  to  us  which  produces  a  much  larger  fruit  than  any  in 
common  cultivation.  We  noticed  some  plantations  of  cabbages  of  different 
kinds,  remecttng  which  Mr.  Sclater,  iun.,  gave  us  the  following  information. 

"  ne  Pmnghm  Cabbage  is  a  very  large  and  valuable  kind,  cabbaging  very 
eariy,  and  frequentlv  weighing  from  20  lb.  to  28  lb.  The  flavour  is  very  su- 
perior, not  havine  the  least  d^ee  of  coarseness,  although  it  is  so  very  large. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  other  kind  of  cabbage  to  compare  with  it  in  that 
respect.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  very  strong  rich  loam,  the  plants  to  be  3  h. 
apsut  every  way.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  cabbage  in  the  market  divided 
into  halves  and  quarters  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers. 

**  T%e  Cornish  and  Kentisbcare  Cabbages  are  smaller  and  earlier  than  the 
Paington,  but  are  most  valuable  kinds,  being  very  early,  and  not  requiring 
such  a  strong  soil  as  the  Paington  :  they  may  be  grown  much  closer,  say  2  ft, 
by  18  in.  For  the  cottager,  these  kinds  are  more  desirable  than  the  Paington, 
as  they  do  not  require  so  much  space,  and  produce  excellent  sprouts  for  many 
montlis  after  the  first  heads  are  cut.  These  are  the  principal  kinds  of  cab- 
bages grown  in  this  county  for  garden  purposes. 

•*  The  Nonpareil  and  Early  Hope  are  both  very  early  cabbages,  but  small. 
They  are  of  excellent  flavour,  can  be  planted  very  close,  and  are  very  suitable 
for  small  gardens. 

**  The  Vanadcy  WeliingUm,  and  Imperial  are  also  very  excellent  and  profitable 
kinds  of  cabbage,  in  consequence  of  their  giving  a  second,  and  frequently  even 
a  third,  crop  of  very  good  heads  from  the  sides  of  the  stem.  There  are  many 
other  kinds  grown  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  I  consider  those  named  above 
are  the  very  best.— J.  5.  5.    Oct.  1842." 

Dorsetshire. 

Merriott  Nurseries^  near  Crewkeme  ;  John  Webber,  —  Cineraria  Webberiaiui, 
Pftxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.  for  July,  1842.  A  beautifiil  hybrid.  TSee  Gard.  Mag. 
for  1842,  p.  415.)  Azalea  fndica  Victoria,  flowers  of  a  lignt  purple,  and  a 
profuse  bloomer,  with  a  weeping  habit,  the  branches  hanging  down  over  the 
pot  so  as  to  cover  it. 

Gloucestershire. 

The  Ditrdham  Down  Nursery^  Bristol;  Garraway  and  Maves. — We  made 
a  flying  visit  to  this  nursery  on  October  1.  1842,  and  were  only  able  to  devote 
an  nour  to  what  would  have  required  a  whole  day.  In  the  laying  out  of  the 
nursery,  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  combine  ornament  with  utility ;  and 
every  part  is  executed  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  whole  is  judi- 
ciously thrown  into  compartments  by  main  and  secondary  walks,  and  along  the 
former  are  rows  of  specimen  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  named.  There  are 
hundreds  of  specimens  that  we  should  have  taken  notes  of,  if  we  had  had  time. 
The  plant-houses  are  numerous,  well  constructed,  and  in  good  repair ;  and 
the  maasea  of  rockwork  and  basins  of  water  are,  in  regvd  to  design  and 
taste,  of  a  very  superior  description. 
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Cirencester  Nurserif  ;  W.  Gregory, — An  excellent  whole  sheet  catalogue  of 
this  nursery  has  the  plants  arranged  as  forest  trees,  fruit  trees,  and  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  catalogue,  with  notices 
of  stove  plants,  Orchidese,  C&cti,  greenhouse  plants,  herbaceous  plants,  and 
florist's  flowers.  To  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  the  prices  are  amxed.  We 
regret  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  visit  this  very  complete  establishment. 

Hampshire. 

Rogers's  Nursery ^  SouthampUm, — The  Durmast  Oak  (Quercus  pedunculata 
var.  Durmast),  Mr.  Rogers  informs  us,  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  male 
catkins  being  of  a  grey  colour,  while  the  trees  having  red  or  reddish  catkins 
are  not  the  durmast  variety,  but  the  species.  The  leaves  are  broader,  more 
pointed,  and  less  deeply  sinuated  than  those  of  the  species.  The  value  of 
this  variety  of  oak  has  been  noticed  in  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  656.  In 
mixed  plantations,  Mr.  Rogers  recommends  planting  an  oak  in  every  fiAh 
space,  which  gives  an  oak  to  every  pole,  or  about  360  to  an  acre.  If  the  soil 
and  situation  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  oak,  he  plants  no  other  kind  of 
tree ;  finding,  firom  experience,  that  the  oaks  shelter  one  another,  and  that  the 
thinnings,  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  bark,  and  the  solidity  and  durability 
of  the  oak  poles,  are  far  more  profitable  than  the  thinnings  of  any  other  kinds 
of  trees  that  may  have  been  planted  as  nurses.  When  he  plants  oaks  alone, 
he  puts  in  from  5000  to  7000  plants  per  acre.  Af^er  the  plants  are  thinned 
to  the  distance  of  a  rod  apart,  or  360  per  acre,  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
until  they  become  full-grown  timber.  We  have  lately  introduced  the  durmast 
oak  and  the  Pinus  austriaca  extensively  in  Suffolk. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


Art.  V.     The  Mode  of  planting  early  Potatoes  in  the  Neighbour' 
hood  of  Garstangf  with  a  neto  Planting^Machine,     By  M.  Saul. 

"  We  live  to  improve,  or  we  live  in  vain." 

Having  had  several  opportunities  of  seeing  potatoes  planted  by 
this  mode  in  the  present  year,  and  the  crops  produced  appearing 
to  be  excellent,  I  am  induced  to  describe  the  method  to  you, 
for,  although  not  new  here,  it  may  be  so  to  some  of  your  readers. 
It  is  simply  this. 

The  ground  is  first  prepared  in  the  following  manner.  A 
trench  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  bed  about  6  in.  deep,  and  the 
manure  laid  therein  ;  then  another  trench  is  made,  and  the  earth 
laid  upon  the  manure  in  the  first  to  about  the  depth  of  6  in. 
above  the  manure;  then  manure  is  laid  in  the  second  trench, 
and  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  way  as  the  first;  and  this 
is  repeated  till  the  whole  bed  is  done. 

The  next  thing  is  to  plant  the  potatoes,  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner.  A  line  is  drawn  across  the  bed ;  the  operator 
then  takes  the  planter  shown  in  j^.  2.  It  is  about  2  ft.  6  in.  long, 
with  a  handle  on  the  top ;  the  bottom  end  is  rounded  off;  a 
bar  goes  through  the  upright  about  6  in.  from  the  bottom  as 
a  gauge  for  the  depth  it  is  to  go  into  the  enrth,  which  is  just  far 
enougli  to  reach  the  manure.       One  foot  is  placed  upon    the 


with  a  tKK  Planttng-Machine. 

rotS'ber,  and  presses  tlie  planter  down  into  the  earth 
ill  the  cross-bar  reaches  the  top  of  the  bed ;  it  is  then 
ritbdrawn  with  the  left  hand  and  the  potato  dropped 
nto  the  hole.  This  part  of  the  process  may  be  done 
}jr  a  boy,  or  an  aged  person,  with  ease  and  despatch. 
Alter  the  hed  has  been  planted  it  is  raked  over,  which 
draws  the  earth  over  the  holes,  and  closes  up  the  pota- 
toes. When  they  have  sprung  up  high  enough  for 
eutbing-up  they  are  hoed,  which  brings  the  manure 
between  the  rows  close  up  to  the  plants.  This  ma- 
nure is  very  beneficial  by  keeping  the  earth  open ;  and, 
being  washed  in  by  the  rain  among  the  loose  earth, 
is  a  great  advantage  fur  the  potatoes  setting  and  groW' 
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The  following  is  the  greatest  produce  we  have  o"  p,,  ^  7*, 
record  from  three  roots  of  potatoes.  The  competition  tiii™j^ 
produced  considerable  interest  at  the  Leyland  (near 
Preston)  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  which  met 
Oct.  26.  1841.  There  were  four  competitors  for  the  prizes.  The 
first  was  obtained  for  a  basket  containing  67^  lb.  of  potatoes 
from  only  three  roots  of  Kemp's  Seedling :  they  were  grown  by 
Mr.  Rose,  jun.  The  second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Lovett, 
jun.,  Leyland;  his  three  roots  produced  66^  lb.  The  third 
prize  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Ashcroft,  Leyland  j  his  three  roots 
produced  61  lb.  The  fourth  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Leyland; 
bis  three  roots  produced  60  lb.  This  Kemp's  Seedling  is  a 
most  excellent  po- 
tato, and  always 
fetches  a  high  price 
in  the  market  for  its 
quality;  it  is  consi- 
dered fit  for  suc- 
ceeding the  first  ear- 
ly potatoes. 

I  have  enclosed 
a  sketch  {/Ig.  S.) 
of  an  improved  po- 
tato-planter. The 
improvement  is  this. 
It  is  made  of  tin. 
On  the  top  there  is 
a  pan  for  holding 
the  potato  sets. 
The  part  a  first 
makes     the     place 

where  the  seeds  are  ^. 

to  go  into;  the  machine  is  then  raised  by  the  handW  \Ji\t  wa^ 
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moved  forward  so  that  the  tube  (c)  may  come  over  the  place  made 
by  a.  The  seed  is  then  put  into  the  tube  at  d^  which  conducts 
it  to  the  place  made  for  it  by  a.  By  this  method  there  is  no 
stooping,  because  the  sets  are  in  the  top  of  the  planter  ready 
to  be  put  into  the  conducting  tube  (c).  You  will  see  at  once 
the  object  of  my  improvement ;  and  you  may  say  it  is  strange 
that  this  improvement  should  not  have  been  made  long  ago.  The 
part  e  is  for  the  foot  to  press  the  planter  into  the  earth,  as  before 
described. 

Fig.  4.  shows  the  planting-machine  in  use. 

Fort  Green  Cottage^  Garstang^  J^ly^  1842. 

[We  expect  to  be  able  to  give  another  article  by  Mr.  Saul, 
on  the  culture  of  the  potato,  in  our  next  Number.] 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Destroying  Wasps, —  This  year  I  tried,  and  succeeded  wonderfully,  in  de- 
stroying the  queens.  They  are  well  known  by  every  naturalist  to  be  the  only 
breeders.  The  method  I  adopted  is  the  old  simple  one  of  hanging  bottles 
partially  filled  with  sweetened  water  against  the  walls,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  about  the  time  when  peaches,  apricots,  &c.,  are  in  bloom  ;  before  food 
for  those  noxious  insects  becomes  plentiful,  and  while  they  are  glad  to  seek 
out  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  sustenance.  The  water  in  the  bottles,  while  fer- 
menting, attracts  them  ;  and,  on  their  going  in  to  drink,  they  are  almost  in  erery 
instance  destroyed.  By  the  above-mentioned  means  1  killed  between  200 
and  300  queen  wasps,  thereby  causing  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of 
nests  this  summer.  While  other  people  have  had  upwards  of  one  hundred 
wasps*  nests  to  destroy,  I  have  not  had  more  than  a  dozen,  although  situated  in 
the  midst  of  plantations  where  they  might,  almost  undisturbed,  increase  to  an 
alarming  extent.  —  Johti  Armstrong,  Belmont,  near  Durham, 

Clematis  azttrea  grandlflora  must  rank  as  the  queen  of  hardy  climbing 
plants.  It  is  a  rampant  grower  ;  its  hardiness  is  indisputable ;  its  large  star- 
like  flowers  are  matchlessly  showy,  and  so  suitable  is  our  climate  to  its 
growth,  that  this  year  ray  plant,  which  climbs  an  Irish  yew,  has  produced 
perfect  seed.  Clematis  Sieb61di  is  entitled  to  be  the  fairy  queen  of  the  same 
class  of  climbers,  from  its  slender  growth  and  delightfully  beautiful  flowers. -- 
Richard  Tongue,     Forton  Cottage,  near  Lancaster,  Oct,  2.  1842. 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices* 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

SHEPHEfRDik  argentea  Nutt.  —  Some  of  our  readers  will  recollect  that  this 
was  recommended  as  a  fruit  tree  by  Mr.  Russell  in  our  Volume  for  1831, 
p.  570.  Desirous  of  knowing  how  far  the  tree  was  maintiiining  its  reputa- 
tion as  a  fruit  tree,  we  wrote  to  Messrs.  Winship,  nurserymen  at  Brighton 
near  Boston,  U.  S.,  who  were  said  by  Mr.  Russell  to  be  the  only  cultivators 
of  the  tree  in  1831,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  their  answer  :  — 
**  We  are  glad  you  are  about  to  notice  a  plant  which  has  always  been 
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hdd  in  the  highest  estimation  by  ourselves,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
ornamentaU  and  useful  fruit-bearing  productions  in  nature.     The  Shepherdia 
arg^Dtea,  or  buiiido-berry  tree,  in  our  nursery,  which  was  14  ft.  high  in  1831, 
is  now  20  ft.  high*  29  in.  girt  at  2  h.  from  the  ground,  and  its  branches  cover 
t  space  28  ft.  in  diameter ;  that  is,  14  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  main  stock.     It 
is  a  female  plant,  and  requires  the  proximity  of  the  male  plant ;  but  the 
distance  is  immaterial  while  the  pollen  can  be  communicated  by  the  wind,  or 
conveyed  by  a  peculiar  insect,  m  appearance  like  the  common  bee,  but  only 
about  one  quarter  the  size.     It  m\\  not  mature  fruit  without  the  male.    The 
cultivation  of  it  has  been  extensive.     We  have  disposed  of  20,000  plants,  and 
as  &st  as  the  male  and  female  characters  of  the  plants  could  be  ascertained 
by  the  blossom  buds.      The  tree  is  propagated   by  layering  or  by  seeds ; 
lately,  altogether  by  seeds.    We  have  recently  sold  them  at  50  cents  per 
plant,  formerly  much  higher.     We  have  not  sent  any  to  Europe,  but  should 
be  disposed  to  sell  a  thousand,  or  thousands,  to  any  person  you  might  recom- 
mend, to  sell  upon  equal  shares,  and  receive  our  payment  in  nursery  plants 
from  England  :  that  is,  one  half  of  the  amount  of  sales  to  our  credit,  to  meet 
our  orders  as  for  the  amount  above  stated.     Unfortunately  we  cannot  send 
any  fruit  this  season  :  we  did  not  take  our  usual  precaution  of  covering  the 
tree  with  a  net,  and  those  little  warblers  and  depredators,  the  birds,  had  taken 
all  the  fruit  prior  to  our  reception  of  your  favour.     Another  year,  if  you 
desire  it,  we  will  send  you  specimen  clusters  of  the  fruit  in  any  way  you  may 
prescribe. 

**  We  enclose  two  sprigs  of  the  Shepherdia,  male  and  female :  the  large 
flowering  buds  are  those  of  the  male,  the  small  ones  of  the  female.  The  fruit 
is  of  the  size  of  the  red  currant ;  a  brighter  red,  richer,  and  more  nutritious. 
It  is  a  fine  eating  fruit  after  the  frost  has  operated  upon  it.  It  is  also  a  very 
superior  fi'uit  for  jellies,  jams,  &c.  Picture  to  your  imagination  a  tree  con- 
taining a  mass  of  fruit,  the  little  specimen  twig  enclosed  producing  a  cluster 
of  1 4  in.  in  diameter,  close  and  compact,  even  to  hardness  ;  fancy  a  large 
tree  thus  loaded,  every  branch  and  twig,  with  a  bright  and  shining  fruit,  and 
you  may  form  some  idea  of  this  unsurpassed  and  beautiful  production  from 
the  American  Rocky  Mountains,  discovered,  as  you  must  be  aware,  by  that  ex- 
cellent man  Nuttall,  and  named  after  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Shepherd,  for- 
meriy  curator  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden. 

"  We  shall  be  much  gratified  to  hear  from  you  fi*equently,  and  by  the 
Liverpool  line  of  steamers  for  Boston,  directed  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Winship, 
Brighton,  Mass.,  U.  8.  A."  — J.  and  F.  Winsky}.    Oct.  1.  1842. 

[The  specimens  sent  were  of  J^keagnus  argentea  Pursh,  Arb.  Brit,  and 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden ;  and  it  would  therefore  appear  that  the  /Hppdphae 
arg^tea  is  not  a  synonyme  to  Shepherdia  argentea.  Some  plants  of  each 
sex  of  the  Shepherdia  have  been  ordered  by  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborne  of 
the  Fulham  Nursery.] 


Art.  III.     Retrospective  Criticism, 


Transplantisg  large  Trees,  (p.  387.) — I  was  much  pleased  with  vour  opinion 
on  transplanting  large  trees  without  any  previous  preparation  of  their  roots, 
given  in  the  August  Number  of  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine,  p.  387.,  by  thinning 
out  their  tops  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  which  is  perfectly  correct,  according 
to  my  practice.  I  have  been  obliged,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  no  doubt 
many  other  gardeners  have  been  so  obliged,  to  remove  trees  that  had  received 
no  previous  root-pruning  preparation;  and  I  have  seldom  failed,  when  a  due 
proportion  of  the  branches  and  young  spray  has  been  cut  out  at  the 
time  of  transplandiig.  The  general  quantity  removed  has  been  one  half  or 
more  of  the  head  of  the  tree.  This  is  done,  not  by  cutting  out  large  limbs 
and  mutilatJng  the  tree,  but  by  a  careful  and  regular  thinning  o^  Uv^  yiVioW 


i 
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head,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  thinning  and  pruning  standard  apple  treei, 
so  as  to  leave  the  general  outline  of  the  tree  the  same  as  it  was  before  prun- 
ing ;  in  fact,  at  a  distance,  the  head  looks  better  and  more  regular  than  it  did 
before  the  operation.  I  am  further  convinced,  although  not  by  actual  expe- 
'  rience  upon  similarly  prepared  trees,  that,  had  the  trees  at  Allanton  been  pruned 
in  the  above  manner  at  the  time  of  their  removal,  their  effect  upon  the  scenery 
would  not  have  been  deteriorated,  whilst  their  larger  and  heiUthier  foliage  in 
immediate  as  well  as  after  3'ears  would  have  been  more  pleasing,  and  Im  no 
cause  for  the  observations  in  Strictures  on  Steuari^s  Planter's  Gmde,  quoted  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  91. 

There  are  many  fine  old  ornamental  trees  to  be  found  in  parks,  &c,,  appa- 
rently verging  to  decay,  which  might  be  renovated,  at  least  for  a  few  years, 
were  their  tops  regularly  thinned  out  so  as  to  throw  firesh  vigour  into  the 
remaining  branches  ;  and,  in  those  districts  where  faggots  are  in  request,  the 
prunings  would  pay  the  expenses.     Trees  in  demesnes  by  the  sides  of  public 
roads  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  want  of  this  kind  of  pruning,  in  consequence 
of  much  of  the  rain  that  falls,  and  which  ought  to  go  to  their  roots,  being 
carried  off  without  penetrating  the  soil.    Youne  trees  from  the  nurseries  are 
also  much  benefited  by  pruning  at  the  time  of  planting;  not  by  removing  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  lower  branches  and  leaving  those  near  the  top  un- 
touched, but  by  a  regular  thinning  out  of  a  portion  of  branches  all  over  die 
plant,  and  shortening  some  of  the  more  straggling  shoots  of  those  lefl,  par- 
ticularly two  or  three  of  the  stronger  shoots  near  the  top,  in  some  kincU  of 
trees,  which  seem  to  contend  with  the  leading  shoot  for  leadership.      The 
lower  branches  should  only  be  gradually  removed  in  afler  years,  as  the  trees 
advance  in  growth.    By  keeping  the  heads  regularly  thinned,  the  trees,  while 
in  a  young  state,  are  less  exposed  to  be  tossed  about  with  the  wind,  than  if 
they  were  only  to  have  their  lower  branches  cut  off,  ^ving  them  much  the 
appearance  of  long  birch  brooms,  with  their  handles  stuck  in  the  ground.  ' 
(See  some  of  the  young  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  between  Knightsbridge  and 
Kensington.)     Were  the  young  plantations  partitioned  off  in  Hyde  Park,  it 
would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  p;ive  the  different  methods  of  pruning  a  trial,  by 
pnming  each  partition  in  a  different  manner;  and,  from  observation  in  that 
public  situation,  the  most  successful  methods  would  soon  be  introduced 
throughout  the  country.     The  above  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  fir  tribe ; 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  benefited  by  pruning ;  and  branches  once  removed 
firom  them  never  push  out  again,  while  the  hard-wooded  deciduous  trees  do 
again  push  out  shoots  in  abundance  where  smaller  branches  have  been  removed. 
-—E.B.    Oc/.  24. 1842. 

Comfortable  Habitations  for  the  Poor  with  Gardens  attached,  (Vol.  for  1842, 
p.  637.  to  642.) — 1  entertain  the  hope  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  will 
become  alive  to  this  important  subject,  and  numbers  of  them  are  so  already. 
But  many  small  capitalists  in  country  places  find  a  profitable  investment  for 
their  little  moneys  in  buying  old  stables,  and  outhouses  of  various  kinds,  and 
converting  them  into  human  habitations.  A  large  old  cottage,  originally 
adapted  wr  one  family,  will  be  divided  into  three  or  four  tenements,  with 
scarcely  any  garden  ground  to  each.  For  these,  the  allotment  system  of 
the  Labourer's  Friend  Society  seems  to  be  especially  adapted.  However, 
nothing  can  compensate  the  moral  evils  resulting  from  crowding  fomilies 
together ;  and  men,  finding  their  houses  uncomfortable  and  no  garden  em- 
ployment for  their  spare  time,  resort  to  the  beer-house  and  the  public- 
house,  and  are  thereby  debased  and  degraded,  and,  in  fact,  ruined.  1  know 
of  no  remedy  for  this,  but  by  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  England  having 
such  comfortable  cottages  as  you  design  and  recommend  erected  for  the  use 
of  all  young  and  newly  married  people. — T,  M,    Reigate,  Dec,  16.  1842. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

'  Art.  L     On  HorHaiUurcd  Exhibitions,     By  Jambs  Barnes, 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Rolle. 

Having  all  my  life  been  engaged  in  gardening,  and  having 
been  anxions  to  see  the  skill  and  industry  of  gardeners  re- 
warded, I  have  carefully  watched  for  many  years  the  effect  of 
the  encouragement  given  at  horticultural  exhibitions  to  work- 
ing gardeners.  K  the  conclusions  that  I  have  come  to  differ 
from  those  arrived  at  by  some  of  my  brethren,  I  trust  the 
ciicomstance  will  not  be  attributed  to  any  partiality  on  my 
part,  but  rather  to  a  want  of  more  extended  observation  and 
experience. 

The  general  impression  on  my  mind  is,  that,  under  the 
present  system  of  exhibiting,  it  very  rarely  occurs  that  either 
skill  or  industry  gets  properly  rewarded. 

For  instance,  at  our  principal  leading  exhibitions,  encourage- 
ment is  held  out  for  the  production  of  certain  articles,  no 
matter  what  may  be  their  native  country,  the  part  of  England 
they  come  from,  who  may  exhibit  them,  or  how  long  they  may 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  exhibitor,  provided  only  he 
has  had  them  long  enough  to  make  them  his  proi)erty.  For 
this  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  they  have  been  purchased 
the  very  morning  of  the  exhibition;  and  I  can  state  with 
confidence,  that  some  of  the  leading  exhibitors  of  the  present 
time  never  think  of  growing  the  productions  they  exhibit,  but 
scour  the  country  over  in  search  of  them,  to  the  no  small  satis- 
faction of  the  nurserymen  from  whom  they  are  purchased. 
Whether  this  shows  a  taste  for  horticulture,  or  a  taste  for 
exhibiting,  I  leave  others  to  determine.  What  chance  has  a 
gardener  who  grows  his  plants  from  their  infancy  with  exhi- 
bitors of  this  kind,  who  can  show,  at  every  exhibition,  a  dozen 
of  plants  for  his  one  or  two  ?  A  number  of  respectable  men 
get  chosen  as  judges  for  such  exhibitions,  who  very  often  are 
totally  incapable  of  estimating  the  merit  of  the  articlca  tot 
want  of  practical  knowledge.  Horticultural  cxhibitioiva  \vave, 
no  doubt,  done  good  by  stimulatinfr  to  exertion,  but,  ior  wjrcie 
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time  past,  I  have  thought  them  degenerating  into  sometlung 
like  horse-racing. 

It  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  years,  that,  to  reward  the 
skill  and  industry  of  a  gardener  properly,  the  whole  of  tte 
plants  and  gardens  under  his  charge  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  by  a  committee  of  practical  gardeners  like  him- 
self. These  ought  to  examine  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
he  raises,  to  see  whether  they  are  of  good  kinds,  well  grown, 
healthy,  and  without  insects  or  diseases ;  to  observe  the  order 
and  beauty  of  his  flower-gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  walks,  and, 
in  short,  every  thing  under  his  care,  from  the  stoke-holes  of  the 
furnaces,  and  root-cellar,  fruit-room,  onion-loft,  and  tool-house, 
to  the  botanic  stoves  and  conservatories.  Then  let  him  only  be 
rewarded  who  excelled  in  the  greatest  number  of  things,  taking 
his  place  altogether;  and  had  not  only  the  best  productions, 
but  exhibited  the  best  order  and  highest  keeping.  If  some- 
thing of  this  kind  were  set  on  foot,  I  am  persuaded  it  would 
be  a  greater  stimulus  to  improvement  in  gardening  than  the 
present  mode  of  giving  premiums  for  fine  specimens,  which  are 
generally  cither  produced  by  gardeners  to  the  neglect  of  almost 
every  tiling  else  under  their  charge,  or  purchased  by  their  em- 
ployers in  the  spirit  of  gambling.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
not  altogether  give  up  awarding  prizes  for  single  productions ; 
but  I  would  do  this  under  such  regulations  as  would  insure 
their  being  grown  by  the  exhibitors. 

Bicton  GardenSy  Dec.  1842. 


Art.  it.  Bicton  Gardens^  their  Culture  and  Management.  In  a 
Series  of  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Continued  from  p.  34.) 

Letter  VIII.     The  Flower-Gardens,     List  of  PlanU. 

The  first  thing  you  noticed  in  the  flower-gardens  here  was  a 
peculiar  sort  of  broom  I  have  had  made  for  sweeping  up  the 
grass  walks,  &c.,  the  most  useful  and  expeditious  I  have  ever 
met  with.  I  have  light  handles  from  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  in  length  made 
to  fit,  which  we  adapt  to  the  nature  of  the  sweeping.  If  it  is  in 
hot  summer  weather,  the  grass  short  and  dry,  we  use  a  handle 
of  10  ft.  My  largest  size  measures  from  side  to  side  4  ft.,  and 
the  length  of  the  centre  is  Sft.  6  in.  Being  thin  and  light,  they 
easily  sweep  up  all  loose  rubbish,  and  always  keep  themselves 
clean  and  dry.  A  man  will  soon  brush  over  a  large  space ;  and 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  there  are  a  few  loose  leaves  blown 
about,  you  have  no  idea  how  soon  several  acres  can  be  swept 
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th  these  brooms,  and 
ce  made  neat  and  tidy 
itckW.  Xo  see  the  great 
B  of  rubbish  tied  to  a 
in  many  places,  to  be 
IS  brooms,  is  surpris- 
ind,  when  soaked  with 
id  dirt,  a  man  carries  it 
At  being  able  to  do  any 
at  all.  I  call  mine  the 
nd  chickens  broom.  I 
oclose  you  a  small  rough 
I  of  one.  IFig.  5.  is  taken 
the  model ;  the  separate 
Diets  are  tied  with  brass 
I  You  will  perceive  that 
bort  fine  birch,  heath,  or 
»er  you  choose  to  moke 
ns  of,  is  first  of  all  col- 
1  and  divided  into  the  dif- 
1  lengths,  and  the  longest 

is  used  for  the  middle. 
re  some  made  with  two 
ens  on  each  side  of  the 

others  with  three  on 
side.    I  make  brooms  of 

different  lengths  to  suit 
weather,   and   heavy   or 

work,  which  you  will 
It  understand.  If  it  is  a 
broom,  each  chicken  has 
bands  bound  round  it, 
en  three;  then  tbey  are 
lund  tc^ther  to  be  ready 
mdling. 

te  following  are  a  few  of  the  specimens 
na  here :  — 


flnua  palfntni  [i 

tnilaArb.£rii: 
Ccdrus  lieodara 
RUie$        flpeciosum, 
very  large 
nfveuDi    do. 
glutinoaum 
molvoceum 
adreum  • 
lanceolfttuin 


Khm. 

Rdlht. 

Cimnr. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In, 

kria  imbrktita. 

iMnM^brancli- 

)i]ite  Jown  to 

iroand  • 

II    10 

3G     0 

18     3 

DoligliiM, 

iclMS    to    the 

nd       •        - 

2S     0 

82     0 

Lwldo 

15     0 

*in*)>M 

SO     0 

54     0 

Hrfgbl. 

Ft.   In. 

- 
n. 

10     0 
12    0 

8     0 
7     6 

6  0 

7  0 
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Large  clumps  of  the  new  scarlet  rhododendron,  including 
7?.  arboreum,  altaclerense,  nepalense,  Nobleanf/^n,  pulcherri- 
mum,  campanulatum,  GXenviidnunij  barbatum,  the  Victoria  rho- 
dodendron, and  most  of  the  new  and  valuable  sorts.  Many 
large  camellias,  of  different  varieties,  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  high, 
and  large  round  heads  well  furnished  wiih  flower-buds. 


Name. 

Edwdrdsw      micro- 
phylla 

grandiflora 

chilensis 
DcutziVz  scabra 
Photfnia  serrulata  - 
Sop/wra  jap.  pendula 
Callitris  japonica  - 
^'rbutus  f/^nedo  *a- 
licifolia 

h^brida  - 

procera  - 

/aurifolia 
Aristotel/Vi  Mackaii 

varicgata 
BscallonMi  rubra 

montevidensis  - 

flonb6nda 

glandulosa 

illinita     - 

and  large  plants 

of  other  sorts. 

Cupr^ssus  lusitanica 

/hyciides  - 

and  many  other 
Cupressi. 
Berheris  pinnata  i>g. 
[Mahonta  fascicularis 
Dec.^  and  Arh.  Br,'\ 


Height. 

CircuiDf. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

5 

0 

12 

0 

9 

0 

30 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

12 

0 

8 

0 

15 

0 

16 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

9 

6 

28 

0 

10 

0 

25 

0 

12 

0 

28 

0 

12 

0 

63 

0 

11 

0 

64 

0 

4 

6 

32 

0 

6 

0 

52 

0 

6 

0 

40 

0 

8 

0 

57 

0 

6 

0 

27 

0 

14 

0 

48 

0 

8 

0 

20 

0 

Name. 

Be,  empetrifolia 
asiatica,  large. 
d61cis 

atropurpurea, 
&c.  &c. 
RixficWB  andr6gynus, 

fine. 
i?ubu8  spectabilis 
Cytisus  falcatus 
purpurcus 
Z/abumum     in- 
cisum 
Cydonia  sinensis 

japonica 
Medicago  arborea 
Callistemon  semper- 

florens 
Aralia  spinosa 
Fontanesta     /)hilly- 
reoides,    a    most 
beautiful  shrub    - 
Taxodium  dfstichum 
./uniperus     excelsa, 
very  fine. 
rec(irva 
tomariscifolia 
chinensis 
phoenlcea 
suecica. 


Height.  ClrcmDf. 
Ft.  In.    Fl  la 


8     6   20    0 
10     0 


4     6 

6     0 


34    0 
18    0 


Heimia  salicifolia,  very  fine>  with  thousands  of  beautiful  yellow 
flowers  expanded  at  this  time.  To  all  appearance  this  plant  has 
been  standing  for  many  years  in  the  most  exposed  situation  in 
the  flower-garden.  The  reason  why  I  am  so  particular  in  de- 
scribing this  beautiful  plant  is,  that  some  of  our  clever  men  tell 
us  decidedly  that  it  is  a  tender  plant.  We  have  also  large 
plants  of  Clematis  caerulea,  C.  Sieboldt/,  Vestm  /ycibides, 
Casuarina  ^quisetifolia,  myrtles  of  various  sorts,  and  plants  of 
different  sizes ;  but,  if  I  were  to  tell  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  that  myrtles  are  to  be  seen  in  Devonshire  25  fl;. 
high,  I  should  not  be  believed  ;  but  it  is  so.  Magnolias  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  and,  as  standards,  in  all  directions ;  even  Mag- 
i\o\ia  fuscata  istanding  out,  and  flowering  most  part  of  the  year. 
Two  walls,  each  of  them  230  ft.  long,  which  enclose  the  flower- 
garden,  covered  mostly  with  M.  g.  exoni^nsis,  with  hundreds  of 
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blossoms  out  daily.  Several  very  fine  plants  of  Azalea  indica 
alba,  flowering  in  May  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Several  large 
plants  of  Wist£ir/a  chinensis,  covering  trellises,  running  up 
poles,  &c.  Leptospermum  baccatum,  12  ft.  high  and  22  ft.  in 
circumference;  there  are  also  several  plants  of  it  from  4  ft.  to 
9  ft.  You  observed  you  had  never  seen  such  large  leptosper- 
mums  growing  out  of  doors  before.  Sollya  longifl6ra,  covering 
a  large  surface  of  trelliswork.  Likewise  several  rare  plants,  of 
the  names  of  which  I  am  not  quite  certain,  and  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  at  all  know  yet;  but  I  will  send  you  a  few 
specimens,  as  you  were  kind  enough  to  offer  to  find  out  the  names 
for  me. 

You  noticed  the  number  of  Maltese  vases  in  the  flower-garden ; 
the  busts  in  niches  outside  the  temple,  the  Duke  of  Wellingtr>n's 
in  the  most  conspicuous  place ;  with  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
whose  birthplace  is  in  sight  of  the  flower-garden,  and  whose 
property  is  now  a  part  of  this  demesne ;  also  a  bust  of  the  hero 
of  Trafalgar.  You  observed  the  marble  fountains,  the  shape 
and  furnishing  of  the  flower-beds,  the  green  terrace  walks  and 
slopes,  terminating  with  the  little  parish  church,  not  seen  till  you 
approach  it  closely;  and,  as  you  noticed  all  these  things,  I  shall 
not  dwell  upon  them. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Oct.  10.  184.2. 


Letter  IX.     Imporiance  of  Cleanliness,     Manure  Water,     Charcoal. 

The  necessity  of  cleanliness  amongst  plants  is  universally 
acknowledged,  but  very  partially  practised.  Dirtiness  is  the 
parent  of  all  disease.  What  is  more  disgusting  than  a  dirty 
dwelling-house?  It  becomes  a  harbour  for  all  kinds  of  dis- 
ease and  vermin;  but,  if  you  keep  it  clean,  you  will  not  be 
plagued  with  either.  There  will  be  no  food  for  flies  and  wasps, 
and  none  for  the  spider.  So  it  is  with  all  vegetation  :  it  is  only 
from  our  neglect  that  plants  become  covered  with  disease  anil 
vermin.  I  have  seen,  it  is  true,  some  few  things  a  little  im- 
proved within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but  nothing  is  yet 
brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  it  might  be.  Why 
is  it  so?  Because,  in  my  humble  opinion,  we  often  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  nature.  Those  who  fancy  they  have  made  a 
new  discovery,  wishing  to  be  considered  more  learned  than 
their  neighbour,  do  not  assist  him,  but  keep  the  secret  to 
themselves,  that  their  neighbour  may  not  try  to  make  some 
improvement  on  what  they  consider  as  their  invention.  In  un- 
folding my  small  and  humble  store  of  knowledge,  I  do  not  do 
80  for  gain  of  any  kind  to  myself^  nor  am  I  doing  it  for  a  name, 
for  if  you  think  it  right  to  withhold  my  name,  do  so;  only  it 
may  be  desirable,  perhaps,  for  my  brother-gardeners  lo  V\t\\^i 
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some  authority  to  refer  to,  as  I  mean  to  relate  nothing  but 
what  I  have  put  into  practice  fully ;  and  I  do  not  care  who 
examines  me.  Perhaps  I  may  not  sufficiently  explain  myself, 
but  the  sooner  I  endeavour  to  do  so  the  better. 

Is  it  not  disgusting  to  go  into  a  house  of  fruiting  pines  and 
see  them  covered  with  scale  and  coccus'  of  all  kinds ;  and  to 
smell  black  and  yellow  sulphur,  black  soap,  and  many  other 
fetid  drugs?     I  have  seen  such  fruit  sent  to  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  tables  as  I  have  not  considered  wholesome  to  eat; 
such   as  I  would  not  have  tasted  myself.     Houses  of  grapes 
covered  with  coccus,  red  spiders,  and  other  vermin ;  the  bunches 
shanked,  cankered,  and  mildewed,  &c.    Can  such  fruit  be  whole- 
some to  eat  ?    I  have  seen  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  things 
in  the  same  way.     Whose  fault  is  it?     Not  nature's,  but  those 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  plants.     Now,  the  grand  secret  is  to 
sweep,  brush,  and  mop ;  to  use  pure  water  and  pure  soil,  with 
a  proper  drainage.     These  are  the  preventives  for  all  kinds  of 
disease  and  vermin.     Well,  but  how  are  we  to  clean  the  already 
foul  and  diseased  collection  of  fruit  and  plants?    I  will  tell  you, 
and  in  doing  so  state  nothing  but  facts;  but  you  must  persevere, 
or  you  will  not  conquer.    You  must  give  your  hothouses^  green- 
houses, forcing-houses,   pits,   and  frames,   air   before  the   sun 
comes  on  them,  and  keep  every  thing  properly  watered ;  and,  to 
clean  and  expel  the  present  stock  of  vermin,  you   must   use 
clean  hot  water  from   140°  to  150*^  Fahrenheit.     Cut  a  bit  of 
cloth  into  a  circular  shape,  a  little  larger  than  the  pots,  and  in- 
sert in  its  circumference  a  string  to  draw  and  tie  round  the  rim 
of  the  pot;  put  a  good  handful  of  moss  underneath  the  cloth,  so 
as  to  keep  all  tight  together,  and  prevent  the  earth  from  falling 
out,  and  the  hot  water  from  getting  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  &c.     The  cloth 
must  be  cut  in    the   manner   shown   in 
fig,  6.,  with  a  slit  or  opening   half-way 
across  it,  to  admit  the  stem  of  the  plant 
to  pass  through.     Then  tie  it  up  quite 
tight,  and   apply  the  water  with    a   sy- 
ringe.     I  find    that  water  heated   from 
140®  to  150°  Fahrenheit  is  sufficient  to 
kill   or   expel    any  kind   of  mealy  bug, 
coccus,  scale,  or  vermin  whatever,  but  not 
by  one  application;  for,  if  the  plants  are 

very  dirty,  the  insects  will  in  time  reappear  ng.  e.  cioth  /ortumga^tki 
from  the  crevices  where  they  had  taken  surface  qfPott. 

refuge.    You  must,  therefore,  persevere  in  repeating  the  syring- 
ing with  hot  water,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
your  plants  become  clean  and   healthy.       Pray  observe  that, 
jf  the  plant  is   in  a  growing   stale,  'jou  uvwsx.  \io\.  >\^^  \.W 
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bat  water  in  a  close  place,  for  it  will  sometimes  toucli  the 
vouDf^  and  tender  leaves  and  shoots.  Beware  of  that.  When 
tbe  plant  has  been  stunted  and  starved,  I  have  applied  the 
water  as  high  as  154°,  and  the  vermin  came  off  like  the 
peeling  of  onions,  and  the  plant  acquired  new  life,  and  grew 
■lierwards  amaxingly;  but  if  you  should  use  the  water  at  150° 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  tlie  plants  are  growing  freely, 
sod  the  foliage  and  the  shoots  are  young  and  tender,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  place  where  you  use  it  should  be  close,  and  the 
steam  cannot  get  away  quickly  enough,  the  plant  will  lie  scalded. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plant  be  taken  into  a  shed,  or  some 
such  place,  or  if  you  give  the  house  In  which  it  is  a  little  air, 
there  is  not  tlie  least  danger  of  scalding,  and  the  plant  will 
derive  wonderful  benefit  froin  the  syringing.  I  manage  thus ; 
I  get  two  bricks,  lay  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  the 
pot,  and  place  it  between  them,  the  rim  of  the  pot  resting  on  the 
two  bricks,  BO  as  to  admit  of 
the  plant  being  raised  or  low- 
ered in  an  (wlique  position 
without  touching  the  ground 
(see  Jig.  T.)  :  this  will  also 
admit  of  turning  the  plant 
round  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
allow  of  syringing  every  part 
of  the  plant,  as  well  over  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  and 
heads  of  flowers,  as  on  the  | 
under  side  of  theni,  so  tliat  I 
hot  water  may  touch  every 
part  of  the  plant  except  the  ' 
roots.  Syringing  answers  bet-  ^]i^\^^,^^'^[^^J'r 
ter,  according  to  my  own 
practice,  than  pouring  on  the  water  from  a  watering-pot, 
which  would  probably  scald  the  plant,  in  the  same  manner  as 
dipping  it  in  water  would  do.  Fur  instance,  if  you  syringe 
water  at  150°  heat  against  the  back  of  your  hand,  it  will 
only  give  you  a  smarting  twinge  for  a  moment;  but  if  you  dip 
the  other  hand  into  the  same  pot  of  water,  it  will  scald  it 
severely.      Practice  will  soon  teach  you,  if  you  persevere. 

Manure  fValer. — What  is  it?  It  is  composed  of  sheep- 
dung,  cow-dung,  soot,  lime,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  all  mixed  to- 
gether, to  be  applied  to  the  constitution  of  the  plant  as  we  see  it 
requires  it. 

And  now  for  Charcoal,  that  astonishing  material,  that  purifier 
of  all  things.  1  have  proved  the  use  of  cliarcoiil  in  some 
thousands  of  instances.  Did  I  not  point  it  out  to  you  vj\\ew  ■^oa 
mem  here?    I  do  not  claim  making  the  discovery^  tot  \  Ao  xvot 
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know  but  that  thousands  have  seen  the  same  effects  of  charcoal 
in  woods  as  I  have  done,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  last  twelve  years  at  least ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  it  put  into  practice,  nor  heard  of  any  person  using  it,  until 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  or  so.  As  I  have  stated  in  my 
first  letter  [p.  558.  of  our  last  volume],  I  came  to  think  of  trying 
it  because  I  saw  nature  making  use  of  it.  In  a  place  where 
scarcely  a  bush  or  a  weed  would  grow ;  where  there  was  a  yellow 
stiff*  clay,  and  the  subsoil  was  a  rock  of  clay  and  gravel ;  where 
the  clay  had  been  poached  about  in  wet  weather;  and  where 
rusty-coloured  mineral  springs  oozed  out  and  ran  about,  I  have 
seen,  from  charcoal  dust  being  put  on  it  accidentally,  the  barren 
spot  become  rich  and  luxuriant.  Was  not  that  enough  to  make 
me  look  about,  and  consider  if  I  could  not  turn  this  to  good 
account  ?  I  did  so,  and  I  have  used  charcoal  ever  since,  more 
or  less,  as  I  could  get  it.  I  put  it  in  bags  and  pl^ce  it  in 
cisterns  of  water,  and  into  the  manured  water ;  I  mix  it  amongst 
the  earth,  and  drain  almost  every  plant  with  it;  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  of  its  attractive  purifying  qualities.  I  was 
a  long  time  before  I  could  understand  so  much  about  it ;  but 
now  I  shall  continue  to  use  it,  and  I  hope  to  keep  my  plants 
in  the  same  healthy  state  in  which  you  have  lately  seen  them. 
Biclon  Oardens^  October  11.1 842. 


Art.  III.    How  to  make  the  most  of  a  Cottage  of  only  Two  Rooms. 

ByR. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  mechanics'  cottages,  and  some 
designs  have  recently  been  published  of  dwellings  for  this  class 
of  persons,  that  have  contained ^i?e  rooms;  but  we  all  know 
that  mechanics  in  general  (unless  they  depend  on  lodgers) 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  this  extent  of  accom- 
modation. This  is  not  the  state  of  things  that  ought  to  be, 
but  it  is  the  state  of  things  as  they  are;  for  many  mecha- 
nics are  obliged  to  be  content  with  even  one  room,  and  they 
consider  themselves  well  off  when  they  have  two.  At  the 
same  time  many  liberal  noblemen  build  houses  for  their  la- 
bourers containing  five  rooms,  and  even  more,  with  a  deal  of 
external  ornament  to  boot;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the 
rule ;  therefore  we  must  try  to  make  the  most  of  a  two-roomed 
cottage;  and  the  accompanying  plans  are  submitted  for  that 
purpose. 

Fig.  8.  is  the  plan  of  a  two-roomed  cottage  Ixjforc  it  was 
altered.     It  was  originally  a  wheelwright's  shop,  and  the  land- 
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lord,  in  converting  it  into  a  dwelling,  just  put  a  fireplace  in 
each  end,  and  the  division  down  the  middle ;  the  two  windows 
were  the  shop  windows,  and  the  two  doors  were  originally  one 


^. 


Fig.  8.    A  CoUage  qf  Two  Rooms  bt/ore  being  ottered. 

large  door  for  the  wheelright.  The  out-buildings  were  made 
similar  to  those  of  ^.  9.  There  was  no  proper  situation  for 
a  bed,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  the  bed  was  exposed; 
besides,  the  rooms  were  very  cold  in  winter  from  having  no 
passage  or  inner  door.  The  occupant  wished  to  get  rid  of  these 
grievances,  as  well  as  to  have  a  kitchen,  parlour,  and  bed- room 

in  effect),  without  the  expense  of  building  an  additional  room. 

b  accomplish  this  I  converted  the  house  into^*/.  9.  by  putting 
up  a  wainscot  division  in  the  east  room  (the  building  faces  the 
south),  making  a  closet  in  the  passage,  leaving  sufficient  room 
behind  it  for  the  length  of  a  bed.  Concealed  beds  are  very 
much  the  fashion  in  Scotland,  and  I  believe,  too,  in  France- 
An  upper  chamber  is,  however,  always  preferable  for  a  bed- 
room where  it  can  be  had ;  but  when  it  cannot,  a  well -aired 
bed  recess,  with  a  neat  curtain  in  front,  leaves  a  sitting-room 
tidy,  and  comveys  the  idea  of  a  respectable  family.  A  window 
waa  made  in  the  east  end  of  the  house,  as  the  front  window  was 
too  small,  and  the  door  of  the  west  room  was  converted  into  a 
window.  The  occupant  has  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  new 
arrangement  of  his  house,  that  he  has  had  the  parlour  painted^ 
papered,  and  carpeted.  The  exact  amount  of  the  mason's  and  , 
joiner's  bills  was  6L  10».  Sd. ;  and  let  landlords  just  look  to  the 
additional  comfort  that  this  small  amount  affords.  I  have  not 
sent  you  the  elevation,  for  it  is  not  handsome,  and  has  not 
been  altered ;  but  for  the  matter  of  41,  lOs.  I  could  beautify  the 
exterior  with  lime,  trcllising,  &c.,  so  as  to  make  the  house  an 
object  of  interest.    In  the  improved  plan  (Ju/.  9.),  a  is  the  lobby  ; 
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b,  kitchen,  where  a  press  bedstead  might  be  put  if  there  were 
any  children ;  c,  pantry  ;  rf,  wood ;  e,  privy ;  f,  aehes ;  g,  coals ; 
and  k  is  the  parlour,  in  which  is  the  recess  for  the  bed  (i)  with 
a  tasteful  curtain  in  front.  This  recess  is  well  aired  by  an  open- 
ing through  to  the  kitchen,  close  to  the  ceiling.  To  give  some 
idea  of  the  comfort  of  the  room,  I  would  just  observe,  that  in 
the  bottom  of  the  new  window  there  is  a  large  covered  box 
which  serves  as  a  wash-hand  stand  for  the  wife  when  there 
is  any  one  in  the  kitchen,  and  for  the  husband  on  a  Sunday 
while  the  wife  is  engaged  in  the  other  room  with  her  culinary 
matters;  it  also  serves  to  hold  brushes,  combe,  &c.,  to  prevent 
the  room  having  the  appearance  of  a  bed-room,  while  liie  top, 
at  other  times,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  work-table.  The 
sofa  is  placed  at  /,  the  clock  in  case  at  m,  a  chest  of  drawers  at 
n,  and  tables  at  o.  The  closet  (/i)  was  made  for  holding  clothes, 
linen,  &c.,  and  any  thing  that  would,  if  left  in  the  parlour, 
make  it  look  like  a  bed-room. 

We  have  recently  converted  an  old  bam  into  a  comfortable 
little  two-storied  cottage ;  the  outline  happened  to  be  of  a  form 
that  was  easily  convertible  into  a  neat  simple  old  English  cot. 
Shall  I  send  it  to  you?  [We  shall  feel  very  much  obliged  for 
it.  Such  communications  are  the  more  desirable,  after  what 
our  correspondent  T.  M.  has  stated  respecting  the  converting  of 
old  stables  and  outhouses  into  human  habitations,  and  laige 
cottages  into  small  ones,  &c.,  in  p.  44.] 

Derbyshire,  July  13.  1842. 
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Art.  IV.  Riqwrt  on  rare  or  select  Articles  in  certain  British  Nur- 
series and  private  Gardens,  Drawn  up  from  personal  inspection, 
or  from  communications  received.     By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  p.  40.  and  concluded,) 

Hertfordshire. 

Tbe  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery:  T,  Rivers,  jun, — We  visited  this  nursery 
Oct.  20.  1842,  and  were  much  gratified  by  the  extent  of  the  collection,  the 
excellence  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  vigour  of  the  plants.  So  many  curious 
things  we  have  scarcely  ever  found  in  any  nursery.  Mr.  Bivers  makes  an 
extensive  tour  amon^  the  Continental  nurserymen  every  year ;  and,  as  these 
are  condnually  straining  every  nerve  to  procure  new  varieties,  he  sel- 
dom returns  without  something  new.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  still 
a  number  of  things  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  particularly  acers  and  Poly- 
gonaceae,  which  are  not  in  British  nurseries,  but  which  Mr.  Rivers  might 
procure  through  M.  Camuzet.  (See  Gard.  Mag,  1.840,  p.  394.)  We  do  not 
give  the  names  in  the  following  list  as  entirely  new,  though  some  of  them  are 
80 ;  we  give  them  simply  as  those  of  articles  which  we  thought  at  the  time 
were  noticeable  from  the  vigour  of  their  growth,  comparative  rarity,  or  from 
the  large  stock  in  hand.  If  we  had  more  leisure  and  room,  we  should  notice 
some  of  Mr.  Rivers's  propagating-houses,  as  being  of  very  judicious  and 
economical  construction,  in  which  he  has  applied  Arnott's  stove,  and  the 
British  sheet  glass,  in  a  very  economical  and  satisfactory  manner.  We  have 
taken  no  notice  of  Mr.  Rivers's  collection  of  roses,  because  every  body  knows 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  select  in  this  country.  They  are 
all  named  with  zinc  labels  written  on  with  prepared  ink,  which  Mr.  Rivers 
finds  to  remain  quite  clear  after  having  been  in  use  upwards  of  ten  years. 
The  ink  used  is  not  that  invented  by  M.  Teichmacher,  and  sold  by  Thompson 
and  Gk>rdon,  Fenchurch  Street ;  but  one  composed  as  follows :  Nitrate  of  cop- 
per, 1  drachm;  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  2  drachms;  lampblack,  2  scruples; 
and  water,  4oz.  This  ink  is  very  black  and  legible,  and  not  so  liable  to  pro- 
duce a  white  crust  as  that  of  M.  Teichmacher.  Afler  being  written  upon,  the 
labels  require  drying  in  a  hot  sun,  or  on  a  stove,  for  two  or  three  days  ;  for, 
unless  they  are  well  dried,  they  contract  a  white  crust,  which  soon  covers 
the  letters,  and  ends  in  obliterating  them.  Whenever  this  white  crust  ap- 
pears, it  should  be  rubbed  off  with  linseed  oil  and  flannel.  The  writing 
on  these  labels,  Mr.  Rivers  observes,  seems  as  if  it  would  last  for  ever,  for 
rain,  firost,  and  sunshine  seem  to  have  no  effect  upon  it.  A  cheaper  label, 
either  for  a  private  or  public  garden,  cannot  well  be. 

KanuncuiaceiB  ClenuUideee, — dematis  ViHceUa  major,  A  variety  with  very 
laige  blue  flowers ;  a  beautiful  climber. 

Ciematis  nuuropetala,  Airkgene  macropetala  Ledebour.  Has  not  yet  bloomed 
here.     Habit  distinct.    Belgium. 

Berberaceae. — Berberis  petioldris  Wallich.  H.  S.  "  This  is  a  very  distinct 
species,  with  the  largest  leaves  of  any  of  the  simple-leaved  berberries  yet  in- 
troduced. It  is  from  the  North  of  India,  and  quite  hardy.  It  was  first  raised 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Society  from  seed  received  from  Dr.  Royle."  —  G,  G, 

Berberis  vuigdrit  ipathuldta,     A  slender-twigged  variety,  very  distinct. 

B.  vuigdrit  foiii»  purpureis,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  1111.  The 
purple-leaved  Berberry.  Its  leaves  and  spines,  in  early  summer,  are  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  and  the  calyx  of  the  flowers  of  a  dark  brown.  A  very  elegant 
shrub.    Belgium. 

Berberis  vuigdrit  FitcherW,    Has  long  slender  shoots  ;  deciduous.    Belgium. 

MahonvA  fatciculdrit  hybrida,  M.  repens  fascicullris,  Encyc,  of  Trees  and 
Shrubt,  p.  53.  Of  fastigiate  robust  growth,  the  foliage  very  large,  and  the 
plant  quite  hardy.     A  fine  variety. 
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Qisthce€B,  —  QUlut,  A  species  from  Mexico ;  a  curious  trailing  plant;  has  not 
yet  bloomed.    "  It  is  the  Heli&nthemum  glomeratum  of  Sweet."  —  G,  G» 

TilidcecB, — Titia  europai^a  macroph^Ua,  A  magnificent  variety,  with  robust 
shoots,  and  leaves  of  enormous  size.  Plants  of  the  common  lime  raised  firom 
seed  of  the  Dutch  lime  imported  from  France,  are  of  a  habit  much  more 
robust  and  fastigiate  than  those  of  the  common  lime  when  raised  from  layers, 
as  it  commonly  is  in  this  country.  The  leaves  of  seedlings  also  remain  on  the 
trees  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  later  than  they  do  m  plants  raised  from 
layers. 

Temstromticead, — Thea  Bohea  major.  Seemingly  a  hybrid  between  T, 
Bohea  and  T,  vlridis.     Habit  robust  and  distinct.     Belgium. 

AcerdcecB,  —  A  cer  palniatum  H.  S.  Quite  hardy  in  this  nursery.  Encyc, 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  90. 

JEsculdcea, —  M'sculus  Hippocdstanum  spectdbile,  with  very  large  leaves. 
Has  not  vet  flowered.    France. 

M'sculus  Hippocdstanum  Jiore  pleno  Baumann.  Forms  a  long  spike  of  imbri- 
cated flowers.  Has  bloomed  at  Angers.  It  flowers  were  described  by  M. 
Leroy  of  Angers  as  much  like  those  of  Chiondnthus  virglnica,  the  fringe  tree. 

Staphyledceee. — Siapht/iea  Emodi  Dr,  Royle, 

Celastrdcea. — B,u6nt/mus  obovdius.     A  hardy  evergreen  species.     Belgium. 

Ruonymus  ripens,  A  hardy  evergreen  species  of  horizontal  growth,  from 
Belgium. 

B,u6nymus  europcB^us  pendultu,     A  curious  weeping  variety. 

Aqutfilidceee.  —  Vlex  madeirensis  nigrescens,  A  dark-leaved  variety  raised 
from  seed  here,  seemingly  much  more  hardy  than  the  species. 

IHex  madeirensis  fol,  variegdHs,      A  partially  variegated  variety  from  France, 

V'lex  vomitoria, 

Vlex  castanecefilia  and  I.  MgustrifoHa,    Apparently  varieties  of  Plex  Cassine, 

Vlcjc  opdca  recurva.     Leaves  recurved. 

IV^j:  eesiivdlis  (Prinos). 

Wiamndcede. — Valiums  PaUdsii,  Belgium.  **  Probably  the  same  as  i^ham- 
nus  Pallas»,  a  species  nearly  related  to  the  curious  R.  £rythr6xylon,  and 
seems  intermediate  between  R,  Ery thr6xylon  and  R,  /ycioides."*  —  G,  G. 

Ceanothtu  hi/bridus  c<eruieus,  A  hardy  elegant  shrub  with  blue  flowers, 
between  C,  americanus  and  C.  azureus. 

Ceanothus  h^bridiis  Jiore  cdrneo.  From  the  same  source,  with  flesh-coloured 
flowers. 

LegunundcecB  IJitecB,  —  Spdrlium  reulidlum,  grafted  on  the  laburnum.  The 
double  furze  has  also  flourished  from  four  to  five  years  on  this  stock.  It  was 
killed  in  the  winter  of  1837-8.  The  white  Portugal  broom  and  the  com- 
mon English  broom,  grafted  on  the  laburnum,  make  singular  plants. 

Genista  pi/dsa,  graded  on  the  laburnum.    Also  a  singular  pendulous  plant. 

Genista  purgans.     A  pretty  dwarf  hardy  shrub. 

Genista  anxdntica,  grafted  on  the  laburnum.  Forms  an  ornamental  lawn 
tree. 

Ciflisus  sessUi/oIius  var.  strictus,  A  free-growing  upright  variety  from 
France.     Forms  fine  standards. 

Robinia  Pseiid- Acacia  pendula.  Trained  up,  or  grafted  standard  high,  firom  a 
dwarf  bush  it  forms  a  graceful  semi-pendulous  tree. 

Robinm  Gondouini&nsL,     A  curious  dwarf  variety  with  very  large  leaves. 

Robin'm  hispida  major.  Forms  a  fine  drooping  tree  when  grafted  standard 
high.  It  requires  its  shoots  to  be  shortened  twice  in  summer,  to  prevent 
damage  from  wind.  If  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  pinched  out  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  in  June,  the  plant  will  bloom  agam  in  September.  A 
beautiful  tree. 

Legumindcew  Cassiece,  —  Cercis  Siliqudsfrum  Jiore  cdrneo.  Has  pale  flesh- 
coloured  flowers. 

Cercis  SHiqiidsfrum  Jiore  dlbo.     Has  flowers  nearly  white. 
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Hosdcwe  Amygddlece,  —  kmygdaltu  communit  grandifiora^  Has  very  long 
leaves  and  large  flowers. 

AnufgdaUis  Persica  pendula,  the  pendulous-branched  Peach.     Handsome. 

AmygdaluM  incdna,  the  hoary-leaved  dwarf  almond.  A  pretty  shrub,  not 
uncommon. 

hm^gdaiut  Persica  nana,  the  dwarf  Orleans  Peach.  Grows  but  two  inches 
in  a  season,  and  bears  fruit  in  pots. 

Amj^gdalus  nanafiore  albo,  the  white-flowering  dwarf  Almond.  A  handsome 
shrub. 

Kmygdaha  itpahdnajlore  pleno^  the  double  Ispahan  Peach.  With  very  narrow 
leaves  and  slender  shoots. 

Armemaca  mdgarit  tndta,  the  cut-leaved  Apricot.     France. 

Cerasus  Pddia  pendula.    A  distinct  and  interesting  pendulous  tree. 

Omnia  Pddvs  heterophjlla  variegdta,  A  pretty  variegated  small  tree,  from 
France. 

Qeratus  Pddus  aucubssfoUa.  Has  large  spotted  leaves,  like  the  aucuba. 
France. 

Cerasia  Pddus  rubra,  the  Cornwall  Bird-cherry. 

Cereuus  Lauroceranu  var.  siricta.  Raised  from  seed  in  Wilson's  Nursery, 
Derby. 

Cerasus  Laurocerasus  cdlcMca,  A  variety  of  the  common  laurel,  with  slen* 
der  shoots,  rather  pendulous.     Booth  of  Hamburg. 

Cerasus  prottrdia, 

Ceroius  perticifolia,     Paris. 

Cerasus  gr<B^ca  Baumann.     A  very  ornamental  species. 

Cherries  are  in  this  nursery  grafted  on  Cerasus  Mahdleb,  for  dwarf  trees 
and  for  potting. 

RosdceiB  Sptme€B. — Sptrte^a  Reevesikna.  and  S.  drctica.  Dwarf  shrubs,  with 
white  flowers.  ''  jS^pirs^a  Reevesiana  Hort.  is  the  iSpirae^a  lanceolata  Poir,, 
Bot,  Reg,,  and  Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  1 1 14.,  a  handsome  nearly 
evergreen  species,  with  rather  large  corymbs  of  white  flowers.  It  appears  to 
be  quite  hardy."  —  G,  G, 

'Rosdcea  Hosea:,  —  "Rosa  Banksisd  spinosa  alba,  A  very  robust-growing 
variety  ;  its  vigorous  shoots  have  numerous  recurved  spines. 

'Kosdce^e  Pomea, —  CoUmedster  denticuldia  and  C  margmdta.  Yery  pretty 
evergreen  species.  The  latter  has  around  its  leaves  a  bright  silvery  margin, 
in  which  only  it  seems  to  differ  from  the  former.  '*  Cotoneaster  denticulata 
is  very  distinct  from  C.  roarginata.  The  latter  is  nearly  related  to  C.  ^uxi- 
foiia,  but  differing  in  having  larger  and  more  marginate  leaves,  and  is  from  the 
North  of  India  ;  while  the  former  has  leaves  nearly  as  large,  resembling 
those  of  C.  nummularia,  and  is  from  Mexico."  —  G.G. 

MespUus  germdnica  var.  Neflier  monstrueuse,  A  large  variety  of  the  Notting- 
ham medlar,  which  grows  well  grafted  on  the  common  thorn. 

Pyrus  Sorbiu  var.  Sorbier  de  Netdify,  Apparently  a  variety  of  Pj^rus  Sdr-^ 
bus  with  very  large  pinnated  leaves. 

Pyrus  nhea,  A  variety  of  P.  AYm  resembling  P,  vestita,  but  very  hardy  and 
robust. 

PJTUs  A^ria  latifoUa,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  434.  Pyrus  lanuginosa 
Ibid.  p.  438.  Pynis  eduUs,  ibid.  p.  433.  All  these  grafted  on  P^rus  -4  na 
make  nne  ornamental  trees ;  the  last  is  rather  a  rare  variety,  and  the  fruit  is 
good  to  eat. 

Pears  grafted  on  P^rus  AVia  unite  well  and  grow  freely,  but  they  have 
not  yet  firuited  at  Sawbrid^e worth. 

Pvrus  spectdbiiis  Riversiu  A  variety  obtained  here  from  seed,  in  an  attempt 
to  fertib'se  the  species  with  Pyrus  japonica.  Flowers  larger  and  deeper  m 
colour  than  the  species ;  habit  more  robust ;  leaves  more  rugose. 

Ortsnatdccte, — Punica  Orandtum  plenum  majus,  the  Grenadier  Rqyale  of 
France,  with  very  large  flowers,  and  robust  habit.  A  splendid  variety. 
France. 
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Vunica  Grandtum  dlbo  pleno,    A  double  variety  with  *'  large  double  white 
flowers.**     France. 

'Pumca  QroTidtum  nanum  dlbo  pleno,  the  dwarf  double  white  Pomegra- 
nate.    France. 

VhiladelphdcetB, — Vhiladelphus  mexicdntu,  A  pretty  very  dwarf  species. 

NitrariaceiB. — Niirdria  SchSben,  In  sandy  loam,  salt  occasionally  applied. 
Killed  in  most  nurseries  in  1837-8. 

Groxitt/ocfce.— Rlbes  Mensdeiii.  A  beautiful  species,  not  common. 

Ribes  hjfbridum,  A  hybrid  between  R,  aureum  and  R.  sangufneum.  Raised 
by  D.  Beaton.     Pretty  and  distinct. 

CapriJoUdc€€B.  —  LonicertL  tevipervireru  superba,     A  large-flowering  variety. 

Lonicera  sempervirent  serdima,  A  vigorous-growing  variety  ;  blooms  till 
November.  From  Mr.  Young  of  Taunton,  in  which  neighbourhood  it  was 
originated  in  1837,  or  before. 

Lonicero.  ocddentdlu.  Glaucous  leaves,  and  orange-coloured  flowers ;  very 
hardy  and  robust. 

LonicertL  Goldiu  A  variety  of  the  above.  "  Lonfcera  (Caprifolium)  661d», 
if  correct,  is  the  same  as  Lonlcera  (Caprifolium)  pubescens,  and  not  like 
Caprifolium  occident^le  of  Douglas."  —  G,  G, 

LonicereL  aurea.  Quite  distinct  from  L.  flava  ;  grows  more  freely,  with 
-pale  yellow  flowers.     Belgium. 

'Ericdcece  Ericeee, — A'rbutus.  From  the  Crimea;  belongs  to  the  A.  An- 
dr&chne  family,  with  deep  red  petioles.     Has  not  yet  flowered  here. 

A^rbutus  magnifica,  A.  prunifdliaf  and  A.  n/ogno/ise folia,  are  hybrids  from 
A.  i^ndr&chne. 

A'rbutus  Milierii,  A  red-flowering  hybrid,  with  the  habit  of  A.  ^ndr&chne 
hybrida.     Bristol  Nursery.     See  Enci/c,  of  TVees  and  Shrubs ,  p.  575. 

Rricdceis  'Rkodorets. — Rhododendron  luteum.  With  rugose  evergreen  leaves. 
Said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  R,  cauc&sicum  and  Azalea  p6ntica.  Habit  dwarf 
and  bushy. 

'Rhododendron  AdansonW  Baumann.  A  new  species ;  probably  a  hybrid  of 
the  R.  azaleoides  family.     A  pretty  dwarf  evergreen  bush. 

'Rhododendron  azaleoides  album.  Flowers  white.     Belgium. 

'Rhododendron  WilsonW.  A  pretty  dwarf  hybrid,  with  some  apparent  afiinity 
to  /2.  myrtifolium. 

PemettytL  Jloribunda,    A  dwarf  and  pretty  hardy  evergreen  shrub. 

PemeltysL  CummingVu     A  prostrate  evergreen  hardy  shrub. 

Oledcea  Fraxinece.  —  Frdjeinus  sp.  From  Kamaon.  Dr.  Royle.  **  This 
is  the  O'rnus  florib6ndus  of  Dr.  Wallich."  —  G.  G. 

Vrdx'mus  excelsior  glomerdta.  Forms  curious  pendulous  shoots.  Found  on 
a  tree  of  the  common  ash  at  Stanstead  Bury,  Herts.  When  grafted  on  the 
•common  ash,  it  becomes  a  stifl'glomerated  dwarf  tree. 

O^lea  excelsa,     Grafled  on  the  common  privet. 
►    O^lea  europee^a  robusta,     A  hardy  olive  from  the  Crimea.     H.  8. 

lAgiatrum  angtuii/dlium.  Apparently  a  variety  of  L,  vulgaris,  with  very 
long  leaves.  Belgium.  *<  i/igiistrum  angustifolium  is  not  X.  nepal^nse,  but 
is  the  Phillyrea  rob6sta  of  Wallich,  which  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
L,  nepal^nse  is  the  same  as  L.  vest  hum  of  Wallich,  a  plant  with  large  broad 
pubescent  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  common  lilac."  —  G,  G. 

Ug^trum  vulgdre  buxifoUum,  A  very  distinct  and  pretty  compact  variety ; 
decidedly  evergreen.     From  Mr.  Smith  of  Worcester. 

Ugustrum  grandiflorum.  Evergreen,  with  pubescent  foliage,  seemingly  half- 
hardy. 

Olehcete  Syringeae. — Syringa  vulgaris  grandifiora,  A  very  strong-^owing 
variety  ;  the  flowers  are  not  larger  than  those  of  the  species,  but  the  spikes 
are  very  large-«houldered,  Uke  the  bunches  of  some  varieties  of  grapes :  much 
like  Lilac  Charles  X.,  but  more  robust.  It  forms  a  fine  standard. 
.  Zs/ar  Prince  Notger,.  A  new  variety  from  the  Continent,,  with  long  pointed 
lea  yes  ;  has  not  yet  Aowered  here. 
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SyHnga  Emodi^  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  638.  fig.  1244. ;  S,  Indica 
WalU     Quite  hardy. 

iatmmdcete,  —  Joffittmim  revoliUum  Ker,  J,  chrysanthemum  Roxb,^  Encyc, 
of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  655.     A  pretty  shrub. 

iasminum  odoraiUsimum^  jonquil-scented.  Remarkably  firagrant,  tender  ; 
deserves  a  place  in  every  greenhouse. 

Scrophuhridceten  —  BuddletL  sesniit,  A  dwarf  and  tender  shrub ;  has  not  yet 
flowered  here. 

PenttiemoH  Scoiden,    On  sandy  soil,  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub. 

Thymel<edcetg.  —  'Daphne  Cneorum  striatum.  An  upright-growing  variety  ; 
raised  from  seed  in  France. 

Daphne  Cneorum  grandtflorum.  A  variety  with  broader  leaves  and  larger 
flowers  than  the  species.     Raised  from  seed  in  France. 

Daphne  luietidna.     A  hybrid  raised  in  Paris  :  very  fragrant. 

Daphne  Auc&ldndu,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  1117.  Of  the  2). 
Gnidium  group;  with  broader  lanceolate  leaves  and  a  more  robust  habit 
than  D.  Gnidium.     India,  but  hardy. 

Daphne  coHma  latifolia.  A  distinct  broad-leaved  variety  of  2).  coUina  ; 
raised  in  France.     More  tender  than  the  species. 

Rlisagnacea.  —  Ylippdphae  aa&cifo&a,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  669. 
fig.  1369. 

Witagnus  trifloray  and  E.  org^n^a  (Shepherdta  arg^nteaATti//.).  Shrubs; 
the  first  species  scarcely  half-hardy.     E.  r^Hexa.    Belgium. 

ArlocdrpetB,  —  Mon/j  alba  incisa      Large  serrated  leaves. 

Moras  alba  intermedia.     A  hybrid  of  M,  a.  Moretti^imi. 

Vimdcear. — Celiis  corddta.     Large  cordate  leaves. 

Qeltis  dspera.  Very  narrow  round  leaves.  Both  sorts  are  raised  from  seed 
from  the  South  of  France. 

iuglanddceee. —  Pterocdrya  caucdsica.  A  fine  free-growing  ornamental  tree. 
The  vigour  of  the  plants  of  this  species  in  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery  was 
so  much  greater  than  what  we  had  seen  anywhere  else,  that  we  were  quite 
astonished  at  them. 

Saiicdcete. — Sa&r  americdna  pendula.  A  prostrate  species  [possibly  S.  pur- 
purea], with  dark  shoots  and  leaves  glaucous  on  the  under  surface,  forming  a 
most  elegant  pendulous  tree^  when  grafted  on  the  broad-leaved  willow  with 
obtuse  rugose  leaves  and  purple  shoots.  Mr.  Rivers  does  not  know  the 
species.  It  does  not  succeed  on  the  narrow-leaved  species  of  willow.  It  has 
been  grailed  on  some  species  of  P6pulu8,  but  lives  only  one  or  two  years  at 
most. 

Populus  laurifoUa  Booth.     P..  vimindlis  Booth. 

'Betuldcae. —  AUnusjoruUensis,    A  species  from  Mexico. 

Coryldcete  or  CupuUferte.  —  Q^ercus  pedunculdta  fastigidta  viridis.  A  variety 
of  Q.  p.  fastigiata  with  green  shoots  and  light  vivid  green  foliage,  selected 
from  seedlings  raised  here. 

Quercus  pedunculdta  Hotlginsu,  the  Irish  hybrid  Oak.  Retains  its  leaves, 
which  are  green,  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Querfnts  pedunculdta  hybrida  U.  S. 

Quercus  pedunculdta  a&rea.    Bright  yellow  shoots.     France,  1841. 

Quercus  pedunculdta  macrophylla.  Leaves  very  large  and  long.  France, 
1841. 

Quercus  sessiUflora  ambigua  H.  S.  Q.  falkenbergensis  "Booth.  Q.  pann6* 
mca  Booth. 

Qu^cttf  E/sculus,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  853. ;  syn.  pub^scens  p^nr 
dula.  A  pendulpus  and  beautiful  variety  of  Q.  pubescens  ( A'^sculus)  received 
frt>m  France  as  Q.  pendula  n6va. 

Quercus  Cerris  laanidta.     An  elegant  variety  of  Q.  C^rris  from  H.  S. 

Quercus  Cerris  cdna.     Habit  dwarf  and  spr^ding.  ^ 

Quercus  ChT^i/ulhameruii penduia.   A  weeping  variety  from  ReedViet^* 
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Q,uercus  M'gUopt  lai^olia.  From  H.  S,  A  distinct  variety  with  lai^ger  leaves 
than  the  species. 

Querctts  alba  var.  stricta.  An  upright  and  free-growing  variety  of  Q.  &lba, 
selected  from  seed  here,  and  grafted  on  Q,  pedunculata. 

Quercus  Vrtntu  castaneoffbUa  Meyer.  Half-hardy  evergreen  ;  leaves  glaucous 
on  the  under  surface.     A  beautiful  species. 

Quercus  macrocarpa,  A  North  Ainerican  species,  with  acorns  as  large  as 
Orleans  plums. 

Quercui  macroph^Ua,  Distinct,  with  small  acorns.  A  North  American 
species. 

Quercus  Catesbai^  sempervireru.  An  evergreen  variety  of  Q,  O.  from  seed  here. 

Querent  lancifoUa,  A  Mexican  oak,  approaching  virens  in  habit.  Ever- 
green.   A  distinct  and  beautiful  species. 

Querciu  glabra^  apparently  Q.  imbricata.  Large  laurel-like  leaves.  An 
elegant  species,  but  tender  hitherto,  perhaps  owing  to  the  plants  being  very 
young. 

Quercus  heteropkt/Ua,  Nearly  evergreen,  like  Q.  virens,  but  not  so  hardy  ; 
scarcely  hardy,  but  very  beautinil.     New  Orleans. 

Quercus  Viex  laiifolia  (perhaps  crassifolia  would  be  better).  Very  thick  and 
broad  leaves.  A  distinct  variety.  The  original  tree  in  the  Hammersmith 
Nursery. 

Quercus  T lex  saUcifoUa.  Original  tree  at  Pishiobury,  Sawbridgeworth. 
W&ry  distinct  and  deserving  of  its  name. 

Querctu  Vlex  XaurifoUa,  Deep  green,  large  foliage.  Original  tree  at  Pish- 
iobury. 

Quercus  Vlex  fagifdlia.     From  H.  S. 

Quercus  Vlex  oblonga.    From  H.  S. 

Quercus  Vlex  hngifolia.     From  H.  S. 
.    Quercus  Vlex  rotuTidi/dUa,  with  very  round  dark  green  foliage.     Selected 
from  seedlings  here. 

Qu^cus  Vlex  inlegri/olia  H.  S. 

Quercus  cocci/era  glauca.  Very  curious.  Small  round  leaves,  under 
surface  glaucous ;  deciduous.  From  Gels,  Paris,  1840.  Probably  a  hybrid 
between  Q,  pedunculata  and  Q,  coccifera. 

Quercus  ForUatiesii,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  885.  Subevergreen. 
H.S. 

Quercus  spicdia  Trugosa  of  some).  A  Mexican  oak.  with  thick  rugose 
evergreen  foliage,  half-hardy ;  would  probably  thrive  in  Devonshire.  Succeeds 
well  grafted  on  Q.  pedunculata. 

Quercus  confertifolia.    Mexico.     Evergreen, 

Quercus  petiolaris  H.  S. 

Quercus  callosa  H.  S. 

Vagus  ferruginea^  syn.  F.  americana,  Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  909. 

Vagus  castaneafoUa.  Leaves  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
Spanish  chestnut. 

Vagus  castaneafolia  hybrida.  Apparently  a  hybrid  between  the  above  and  the 
common  beech. 

Vagus  sylvdtica  purpurea  major,  A  variety  of  the  purple  beech,  with  large 
leaves  ;  colour  very  dark.     France. 

Vagus  syhaHca  argentea,  the  silver-striped  common  Beech.  A  distinct 
variety  from  France. 

Vagus  sylvdtica  purpurea  pendula.  A  fine  pendulous  variety  of  the  purple 
beech.    France. 

ConifercB  Tdxints,—'  Tdxus  microphylla.  From  Yorkshire.  A  pretty  fas- 
tigiate  variety  of  the  common  yew. 

CouifercB  CupressindP. — Taxodium  distichum  intermedium.  An  upright  variety 
of  T.  chineiisc. 

Jtmiperus  communis  pendula.  An  elegant  pendulous  variety.  Original  tree 
at  Piehiobury,  Sawbridgeworth. 
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Juniperus  communis  hibSmica,  the  Irish  Juniper.  A  beaudfal  fastigiste  variety, 
istmct  from  the  Swedish  juniper,  which  is  also  fastigiate,  and  grows  on  soils 
nfaTourable  to  the  genus. 

Jwdperus  wmmdna  nana.  Original  plant  ten  years  old,  and  but  1  ft. 
igh  ;  from  seed  here. 

imipena  virginidna  horizontdlis.  Of  remarkable  horizontal  growth ;  from 
aed  here. 

Jmdperus  virgiaidna  pendula.  A  beautiful  pendulous  variety.  Original  tree 
t  PiamdoD,  Essex.  A  tree  at  Leveson  Gower's,  Esq.,  Claphara  Common, 
iproachea  to  this  in  habit* 

iumperus  Oxycedwus  Bncyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  1083. 

Jwtipenu  tetragona  H.  S. 

Zuniperut  bermudidna,  grafted  on  the  red  cedar. 

TAv;a  Jllformis,  grafted  on  Tlii^a  orient^lis.  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
^preifiinae,  and  not  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  parent 
lant  in  the  arboretum  at  Rew.     Quite  unique  and  ouite  hardy. 

Thuja  kybrida.  This  has  been  in  the  nurseries  of  nfr.  Pearson  of  Chilwell, 
fottingham,  for  forty  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Sweet-scented  Arbor 
^itse,  received  also  from  France; 

CmufertE  AbUtnus, — Ptnitf  Vin&ster  Lemonmnus^  Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
.963.  This  varietur  is  occasionally,  in  this  nursery,  selected  from  seedlings 
tiaed  here  of  the  pinaster. 

Kbits  exceisa  nigra.  A  large  tree  at  Burleigh  bears  numerous  cones,  and 
nns  a  fine  object. 

Flora  Pinsapo.  A  large  stock  of  plants-of  this  species^  and  also  of  P,  cepha- 
>nica. 

Picea  pectin^a  stricta.  Seedlings  from  a  remarkable  fastigiate  tree  near 
ecclfrs,  Suffolk,  retaining  die  habit  of  the  parent,  which  was  destroyed  in 
i39  by  wind. 

Perforated  earthenware  covers  to  seed-pans  facilitate  vegetation  in  seeds, 
eat-earth  seeds  are  raised  in  pans  and  boxes  on  the  shady  side  of  hedges  and 
lier  screens,  supported  from  the  ground  on  boards  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
onns,  and  to  facilitate  protection  in  severe  weather  by  mats  suspended  from 
le  hedge,  and  reaching  over  the  pots  and  pans  on  the  shelf,  like  a  cloak. 

Kent. 

Dariford  Nursery  ;  «/.  2).  Parks,  —  C^tisus  alpinus  interm^dius.  Interme- 
ate  between  the  weeping  and  the  common  alpine  or  Scotch  laburnum ;  a 
^rous  grower  with  a  pendent  habit ;  flowers  deep  yellow ;  racemes  very 
ng,  sometimes  15  inches.  A  well-marked  variety,  deserving  general  cnl- 
ration.  A  new  white  and  a  new  purple  cineraria  have  been  raised  by 
[r.  Parks,  which  he  has  not  yet  *'  given  out." 

Middlesex. 

HorlicuUural  Societt/s  Garden.  —  Berberaccse.  —  Berberia  umbel/dla  Wal- 
:h.  Bot.  Reg.,  1842,  Monthly  Chron.,  No.  42.  "  A  specimen  of  this 
jw  hardy  shrub  has  flowered  in  the  garden  of  W.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Red- 
sf,  where  it  has  been  raised  from  Nepal  seeds.  It  is  something  like 
,  aristata,  but  has  much  narrower  leaves,  very  decidedly  slaueous  under- 
«th.  From  B.  Coriaria  it  differs  in  the  same  character,  and  in  the  flowers 
ing  much  smaller,  and  in  long-stalked  clusters.  The  branches  and  spines 
e  remarkably  slender.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  obovate,  mucronate,  slightly 
othed,  with  very  distant  veins  on  a  glaucous  ground  upon  the  under  surface.'* 
9ai.  Reg,,  1842?,  Monthltf  Chron.,  No.  42.)  —  G.  G. 

Ijegununos€e, — Indigofera  DcSsua  Dtc,  and  Don^s  Miller,  A  straggling  bush, 
native  of  Nepal,  with  bright  deep  rose-coloured  blossoms,  hishly  ornamental, 
tiled  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  where  it  flowered  in  May,  1840.  **  It 
ipears  to  be  a  shrub  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  an  ordinary  winter  in  the 
MO  border,  and  growing  vigorously  m  any  good  rich  garden  soil.  It  flowers 
3d  Ser.— 1643.  11.  f 
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freely  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  the  open  border,  but  earlier 
if  kept  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  easily  increased  from  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood,  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  by  seeds."  (J?o^*  Reg,^  ld4'2,  t.57.)  — 
G.G. 

AmaranthdcecB,  — Deeringia.  indica  Spr.,  syn.  Celosia  baccata  Itetx, —  G, 
Gordon,    September  17.  1842. 

On  walking  through  this  garden  on  the  31st  of  December,  we  were  much 

ftitified  by  the  state  in  which  we  found  the  following  trees  and  shrubs :  — 
igg's  Everlasting  Crab,  laden  with  fruit,  which  remains  on  all  the  winter,  a 
truly  splendid  sight ;  ^pp6phae  Hhamnoides  fce^mina,  also  covered  with  its 
orange-coloured  berries,  which  change  towards  spring  to  a  dark  straw  colour 
(there  is  a  still  more  splendid  specimen  of  this  tree,  covered  with  fruit,  in  the 
Abney  Park  Cemetery) ;  Symphoria  glomerata,  covered  with  its  fine  purple  fruit, 
and  forming  a  highly  ornamental  bush  ;  O'toneaster  friglda  and  afTinis,  both 
covered  with  fruit,  but  much  less  so  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden  than  in  the 
Abney  Park  Cemetery ;  Elsekgnus  arg^ntea  (syn.  Shepherdia  argentea), 
C6rnus  mis,  and  //amamelis  virginica,  in  full  flower,  the  Glastonbury  thorn 
coming  into  flower, 

7%e  Abney  Park  Cemetery  at  Stoke  Newington  contains  31  acres,  and  a 
named  arboretum  has  been  planted  in  it  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  which  contains 
every  hardy  tree  and  shrub,  varieties  as  well  as  species,  that  was  in  their 
collection  a  year  ago.  The  names  are  on  brick,  the  same  as  in  the  Hackney 
arboretum,  and  they  are  unfortunately  already  scaling  ofl*;  but  there  will  be 
no  great  expense  incurred  in  naming  them  on  cast  iron,  or  on  wood  with  cast- 
iron  shanks,  as  in  the  conservatory  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

The  Fulham  Nursery^  Fulham  ;  Messrs,  Whitley  and  Osbom,  —  As  usual, 
a  number  of  new  kinds  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue.  Among  these  is 
B  very  curious  variety  of  the  common  yew,  with  the  leaves  quite  adpressed  to 
the  shoots.  It  was  found  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  in  the  Chester  Nursery  by 
Messrs.  Dickson,  the  proprietors  of  that  esublishment.  The  Dovaston 
variety  of  the  common  yew,  of  which  a  portrait  is  ffiven  in  our  ArborrluM 
Britannicum,  has  also  been  added.  There  is  a  very  handsome  small  plant  of 
this  variety  in  the  Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

Exotic  Nursery ^  Kin^s  Road^  Chelsea  ;  Joseph  Kmsht,  -^  The  following 
names  have  been  sent  us,  of  the  spelling  of  some  of  which  we  are  doubtful, 
never  having  heard  of  them  before. 

-4^bies,  sp.  from  New  Holland  Pmbnia  Moulan  arb6rea  Newroann 
Cupr^sus  Moray  Sombay  papavericea  Jacquintomi 

sp.  from  Swan  River  Plnus,   three  new  and   distinct  sp. 
Fothergilla  from  Alta  California 

CVatae^us  spicata  one  new  and  distinct  sp.  from 

Carpinus  ^^tulus  variegata  China 

£u6nymus  angustifolius  one  new  and  distinct  sp.  from 

nepalensis  New  Zealand 

i^rdxinus  excelsior  mlicifolia  nova  Cerasus  Padus  aucubtetoWsL 
l^^us  sylvatica  grandidentata  pendula 

Cr{is-p611i  variegata 

latifolia  nina  /^elea  trifoliita  variegata 

/iex  latifolia  Paulownia  imperialis 

crassifotia  Qu^rcus  heteroph^lla  cucullita 
Ji^glans  r^gia  laciniita  elegantissima 

heteroph^lla  macrophylla 

«/un(perus  neoboril^nsis  glabra 

religidsa  nepalensis 

Mahonta  Knightn   ^  Several    apparently    new  kinds 

Mdrus  ni^ra  cucullata  from  mountains  in  the  north- 

P^rus  3falus  maculata  east  of  Portugal. 

senopervirens  Several  new  sps.  from  the  Hima- 

0dre  plena  \a^a& 
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i?«6ef  pepdulmn  i?h.  rubel^ris 

acerifoUum  ferrugfneum  iilbuin 

iUiimnus  cucullitus  ShWx  p^ndula  n6va  [?  S.  aroeric^na 

Rhus  copalllna  p^ndula,  p.  59.] 

i^hodod^ndron  pyramid^  TJlia  ai^^ntea  p^ndula  [?  T,  europftHi 

Hait6ppi  p^dula  dlba,  p.  00.] 

OTum  nib^ula  macroph^lla  [  ?  p.  66.] 

translucens  mississippiensis 

tortuifi^liaiii  U'\m\xs  chin^nsis 

c6iicolor  pyramidalis 

Chelsons  punctatum  pendula  n6va 
revolutum 

Norfolk. 

Great  Yarmouth  Nuraery ;  Youell  and  Co,  —  Araucaria  imbrickta  in 
large  quantities  has  stood  within  500  or  600  yards  of  the  sea,  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  cutting  winds  from  the  north-east,  for  two  years,  without  the  slightest 
injury. —  Y,  ^  Co, 

SoMERSETSmRE. 

Taitmton  Nnnrry  :   J,  Young,  —  We  vimted  this  nursery  on  October  ]« 
1M2,  and   found  it  very   well  laid  out,   with  an   excellent  dwelling-house 
in  the  form  of  an  old  English  cottage,  built  of  solid  blocks  of  stone,  and 
thatched,  combining  every  comfort  expected  in  such  a  dwelling,  and  much  of 
eleeance  and  refinement.     There  is  a  veranda  which  has  an  excellent  effect ; 
and  this,  and  also  oneof  the  living-rooms,  open  into  a  handsome  conservatory. 
We  do  not  recollect  any  nurseryman's  house  in  England  that  can  be  placed 
on  a  par  with  this  dwelling,  except  the  house  of  Mr.  Veitch,  sen.,  in  the  Mount 
Radford  Nursenr,  Exeter.    Mr.  Teitch  and  Mr.  Young  are  unauestionably  at 
the  head  of  their  profesaioii,  as  fiur  as  commodious  and  tasteful  dwellings  are 
concerned.     We  could  refer  to  one  or  two  nurserymen's  houses  about  London, 
for  example,  the  kte  Mr.  MHlmott's  house  at  Lewisham,  where  there  are  com- 
roodioiM  enoujgh  r<xmi8  within,  perhap»  as  much  so  as  those  of  the  houses  we 
have  mentioned  ;  but  they  form  part  of  streets,  or  in  some  way  or  other  are  so 
circumstanced  that  tbey  Ao  not  exhibit  a  single  particle  of  taste  without ; 
booses,  in  short,  that  no  man  of  taste  would  live  in,  i^  he  could  possibly  help 
it.   Along  the  walks  in  the  Taunton  Nursery  there  is  a  tolerable  arboretum,  ex* 
hibiting  numerous  fine  specimens  of  the  more  rare  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  genus  CVatse^us,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
correctly  named.     There  are  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Cratse^eus  triiob4ta 
and  C,  virginica,  covered  with  fruit.     In  a  bed  of  seedlings  of  Sophora  jap6nica 
a  plant  has  appeared  with  pendent  shoots,  exactly  like  the  old  S.  jap6nica  p^n- 
dula  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  worth  keeping  distinct,  any  more  than  are  the 
numerous  plants  of  Qu^reua  pednncnl&ta  heterophylla,or  ^^cer/^latanoldes  la- 
ciniata,  which  frequently  come  up  among  seedlings  of  the  species.     There  is  an 
ex^l^t  stock  of  many  articles,  and  particularly  of  T^lia  europee^a  alba  jnM^n- 
dula,  the  weeping  Hungarian  lime,  budded  on  the  top  of  stems  1 2  fl.  high.    This 
splendid  variety  of  lime  deserves  to  be  far  more  frequent  than  it  is  on  lawns 
among  curious  or  odd  treesw    We  saw  a  new  yellow  Portugal  broom ;  a  new 
and  valuable  hardy  variety  of  Lonlcera  sempervlrens  serotina  ;  and  Lonfcera 
Ooldit,  which  Mr.  Young  considers  distinct  from  L.  occidentalis  ;  itf^rbutus 
procera  budded  on  the  common  species  in  May  last,  and  already  producing 
shoots  above  a  foot  in  length ;  Bignouta  radicans  sup^rba,  quite  a  bush ; 
besides  a  number  of  other  articles.     In  the  lawn,  which  embraces  the  house 
on  three  sides,  and  contains  some  pretty  pieces  of  rockwork,  enclosing; 
bright  little  ba^ns  c^  Jiving  water,  there  are  many  fine  plants.    Vf  e  not\c«^ 
particalarly  Bouvardik?  trzp/rf //a  jrp/endeos,  forming  a  bush  2^(t.Vi\gV\\  andii 
groBp  of  heatliB,  whicb  Mr,  Ji^,  the  forenuM,  has  planted  out  m  a  cVscviXaa 
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bed  5)  fl.  in  diameter,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  them  there  through  the 
-winter.  Mr.  Heed  recommends  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  be  2  or  3  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground,  which,  he  says,  is  a  protection  from  the  frost. 
He  suggests  the  idea  of  a  large  wicker  basket  shaped  like  a  beehive,  the  top  to 
come  off,  with  handles  on  the  outside  to  lift  both  top  and  sides  on  and  off  at 
pleasure,  and  with  a  canvass  cover  to  be  put  over  the  top  during  heavy  rains. 
The  species  planted  in  this  bed  are  as  follows : — £rica  Hartn^ili,  E,  assiirgens, 
E,  echiiflora,  E.  cerinthoides  sup^rba,  E,  mir^bilis,  E,  ventricdsa,  E,  incar- 
n^ta,  E.  picta,  E,  intermedia,  E,  linnseouifj,  E,  Wilmoreana,  E,  h^brida,  E. 
blanda,  E.  trdssula,  E,  Bowieana,  E,  vemix  coccinea,  E,  cruenta,  E.  mam- 
mosa,  and  E,  verticillata. 

Staffordshire. 

cuff  Vale  and  Prospect  Nurseries,  near  Leek;  F.  Fox, —  Qjuercus  pedun- 
culdla  adrea,     A  new  gold-striped -leaved  oak,  raised  last  year  from  seed. 

Vlmus  montana  crispa.     A  new  curled-leaved  ebn,  raised  last  year. 

Ffigtts  sylv&tica  atro-rubens.  A  new  variety  of  the  purple  beech ;  leaves  more 
indented  than  those  of  the  common  purple,  and  the  plant  keeps  its  leaves 
in  winter  more  like  the  common  beech. 

Pyrti4  aucttpdria  aurea.  A  mountain  ash  with  golden  leaves,  the  stronger 
it  grows  the  more  golden  the  leaves  appear  ;  raised  here  some  years  ago. 

Spiris^a  Foxii.  A  dwarf  shrub,  growing  from  1  to  l-^d,  high;  free  bloomer; 
colour  white ;  raised  from  S.  trilobkta  impregnated ,  by  S.  corymbosa. 
Flowering  in  June  and  July ;  with  the  habit  of  corymbosa,  but  a  clear  white, 
and  a  more  compact  and  hardier  plant. 

Tdxus  baccdta  nana.  Raised  seventeen  years  ago  from  seed ;  and«  at  the 
present  time,  not  more  than  12  in.  high. 

Taxus  baccdta  argentea,  A  new  silver-striped  yew,  raised  seven  years  ago 
from  seed  of  the  T,  hibernica ;  height,  at  the  present  time,  4  in. 

\lex  Aqidfolium  salidfolium,  A  new  variety  of  holly,  with  very  narrow 
leaves. 

Vlex  Aquijolium  serrdium.     Leaves  deeply  serrated. 

Azdlea  ponlica  ndna  alba  F6x\\,  A  new  white  azalea,  the  dwarfest  and  best 
bloomer  Mr.  Fox  has  ever  seen. 

Ertca  Telralix  aurea.     Shoots  of  a  golden  yellow. 

Ertca  vu/gdris  ndna  Foxii.  A  new  dwarf  heath ;  being  much  smaller  than 
E.  V.  dumosa. 

Ribes  nigrum  lacinidtum.     Leaves  cut  like  those  of  the  eagle's  claw. 

Dodecdtheon  Medd'm  pdltida,  A  new  pale-flowered  American  cowslip ; 
raised  from  seed  of  the  white,  with  much  of  the  habit  of  that  variety. 

Anemone  hortensis.     Fifty  varieties  raised  here  from  seed. 

Delphinium  eldtum  pallidum.  The  palest-flowered  variety  which  Mr.  Fox  has 
seen. 

Pcponia  officindlis  aurea.  The  common  pseony,  with  yellow-blotched  leaves. 
Specimen  sent. 

Tart  Rhubarb,  A  new  variety,  raised  from  the  red  Tartarian,  impregnated 
with  R,  palmatum  ;  large  and  vigorous.  Leaves  cut  in  the  way  ot  those  of 
R,  palmatum. 

Mr.  Fox's  printed  catalogue  exhibits  a  respectable  collection  of  forest 
trees  seedling  and  transplanted,  fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  evergreens,  climbers,  &c. 

Surrey. 

Clapham  Rise  Nursery/  ;  Henry  Groom,  —  Mussendock,  A  plant  from  the 
North  of  India ;  said  to  be  used  to  repel  the  flies  from  the  melons. 

.Echites  Carrdssa,  Po'mcidna  regia,  AbutUon  bedfordiensis,  Dasylfrion 
filif6rme,   Franciscea    Lockh&rtit,   ft&n^ttia    spi^ndens,    Bigndnia    spedosat 
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^scfarjrnaQthus  Horsfalln,   Gesnera  digitalis,    Zieria  laevigata,  Clerodendron 
i^rifoliunL. 

Twelve  varieties  of  hardy  lilies,  between  ZrHiuni  atrosanguineum  and  L, 
bulbiferum  :  rather  dwarf,  with  very  large  umbels  and  beautiful  rich-coloured 
flowers  ;^  some  of  them  spotted  and  marked  with  a  darker  colour. 

Agapanthus  majntnus.     Fine  blue,  tall,  with  a  very  large  head. 

'EMonymuM  fimbridtug.  This  promises  to  be  a  first-rate  evergreen  shrub.  I 
have  not  yet  tried  if  it  is  hardy  in  this  climate. 

EttORymia  tingens.  I  have  only  one  plant  of  this,  therefore  do  not  know 
much  of  it. 

.    Telranthera  japonica.     A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  j  and,  if  hardy,  will  be  a 
most  desirable  addition  to  the  British  arboretum. 

Gan/the/ia,  cordata.     This,  I  jshould  think,  is  quite  hardy.  ' 

■    B^rfoeris  *p.     From  India. 

N^ew  Crou  Nursery;  Cormack  and  Oliver,  —  Cormack's  Prince  Albert  Pea. 
The  earliest  and  Best  sort  we  have  ever  seen.  A  quantity  was  put  into  the 
ground  on  the  14>th  of  March  last,  and  the  produce  was  fit  for  the  table  on 
the  25th  of  April  following,  being  only  forty-two  days  from  the  day  of  sowing 
to  the  date  of^ gathering;  and,  we  think,  if  it  were  sown  about  the  present 
time  (Nov.  14.)  it  would  come  in  earlier  in  the  season. 

•    The  Bri^sh  Queen  Pea;  syn.  the  St.  Helier's  ^ca^  Lawson.     See    Saun- 
dersV  Nursery,  under  Jersey ;  and  Lawson's  Nursery,  under  Edinburghshire. 

I^e  Incomparable  Cos  Lettuce.  Peculiarly  crisp  and  juicy  ;  perfectly  hardy 
as  a  winter  lettuce,  not  apt  to  run  in  summer,  and  requiring  no  tying. — 
Cormack  and  Oliver.     Nov.  14.  1842. 

The  Deepdene,  near  Dorking ;  H.  T.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.  P.  —  An  unnamed 
species  of  J^rbutus  from  Mexico'flowered  here  and  at  other  places  last  autumn, 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  —  J.  B.  Whiting.   Jan.  16.  1843. 

Warwickshire. 

Birmingham  Botanic  Garden.  —  Conijerts:  Pines,  Firs,  <J"C.  —  Pinus  Hart- 
wegn,  P.  Pseudo-iStrobus,  P.  Llaveoiui,  P.  Teocote,  ai^d  i^^bies  religiosa, 
remained  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  in  a  rather  unfavourable  soil, 
uninjured,  without  the  slightest  protection.  P.  Devonta;ia  and  P.  Russelliaria 
perished  more,  £  believe,  from  continued  wet,  and  from  being  in  a  naturally 
springy  soil,  than  from  the  severity  of  the  winter.  Cupri^'ssus  thurlfera  stood 
well.  —  D.  Cameron,     Oct.  24.  1842. 

Onagrdcece.  —  F&chsia  macrosthnon  discolor  Lindl.;  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  636. 
This  plant  is  a  shy  flowerer  in  pots,  but  it  proves  so  hardy  that  none  of  its 
most  tender  shoots  were  injured  last  winter,  while  other  sf>ecies  were  killed 
back  to  near  the  surface.  It  flowered  freely,  and  ripened  plenty  of  seed. 
From  the  form  of  the  berries,  Mr.  Cameron,  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Garden,  thinks  it  is  entitled  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  species.  —  Idem. 

'Ranunculdce€B  Clematide€e.  —  Clematis  Sieboldti  and  C.  azurea  grandifiora 
have  stood  the  winter  well,  and  the  latter  has  ripened  seeds.  —  Idem. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey,  near  Coventry,  —  A  new  Pineapple  raised  from  seed  of 
the  old  Queen.  The  leaf  is  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour,  the  plant  has  the 
habit  of  the  Queen,  but  the  shape  of  the  fruit  resembles  that  of  the  Enville. 
Raised  in  March,  1834,  and  fruited  in  October,  1840.  Likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  variety.  —  John  Brown,  Gardener.     Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Nov,  16.  184<^. 

Yorkshire. 

Hope  Nursery,  Leeming  Lane,  Bedale ;  W,  May,  —  Quercus  &lba,  nigra, 
and  rikbra  do  no  good  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  either  as  useful  or  ornamental 
trees. 

K'rbutu*  V^edo  var.  stricta,  A  compact  uprijght-growing  plant,  very  dif- 
ferent from  anything  Mr.  May  has  seen.     Raised  from  seed. 
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CratcB^giu  Oxyacdntha  var.  W^chnor  (origin  of  the  name  nnknovm)  is  a 
puny-growing  sort,  but  very  distinct. 

C.  Oj:.  lieterophyUa  (where  or  when  originated  not  known).  A  very  beau* 
tiful  variety,  and  a  free  grower. 

Ti/*fl  europai^a  whitl^entity  the  Whitley  Hall  (near  Wakefield)  variety  of 
the  common  lime.  This  variety  is  much  more  graceful  in  its  growth  than  the 
species  ;  the  branches  stand  out  more  horizontally.  They  are  partly  pendu- 
lous, and  the  internodes  longer.  1  think  it  the  most  ornamental  of  all  the 
tilias,  most  of  which,  when  young,  are  dense  and  lumpish  in  their  growth ; 
but  this  variety  is  not. 

I  have  found  a  very  fine  gold*blotched  Ontario  poplar,  which,  if  the  varie- 
gation is  permanent,  will,  C  think,  be  a  very  ornamental  object. 

Fuchtiat,     Many  new  hybrids  of  great  merit. 

Matf*s  new  large  late  Red  Victoria  Currant,  Berries  very  large,  sometimes 
measuring  upwards  of  I|in.  in  circtunference  ;  bunches  many  of  them  Gin. 
in  length ;  tne  fruit  of  a  beautiful  scarlet,  and  the  flavour  excellent.  Its 
foliage  differs  much  from  that  of  the  ordinary  red  currant,  being  thicker,  and 
not  so  much  cut  or  pointed,  and  it  hangs  later  on  the  plant  in  autumn,  thus 
affording  protection  for  the  fruit  to  a  later  period  without  being  matted  or 
covered  up. 

Fullet's  new  hybrid  Winter  Radish.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
old  black  Spanish  radish,  bei»g  a  hybrid  between  that  variety  and  the  long 
scarlet,  producing  roots  varying  in  colour  from  white  and  pink  to  black  or 
purple :  it  is  not  so  large  as  the  black  Spanish,  consequently  much  finer  in 
quality,  and,  for  winter  use,  is  a  most  desu^ble  acquisition.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  so  much  so,  that  the  person  who  raised  it  says  he  very  frequently  has 
the  snow  to  brush  off  the  ground  to  gather  it,  when  it  is  at  all  times  round 
perfectly  sound  and  good. .  The  best  time  for  sowing  it  is  from  the  first  to  the 
third  week  in  August. 

77ie  Lapslone  Potalo,  This  is  a  seedling  variety  of  "  second  early '^ 
kidney  potato,  raised  between  the  early  ash-top  kidney  and  the  Scotch  red- 
nosed  kidney;  both  much  valued  for  their  superior  qualities.  It  was  raised 
by  a  shoemaker  in  this  neighbourhood,  from  seed,  and  hence  the  name  Lap^ 
stone.  It  succeeds  the  early  ash-top  kidney,  and  is  very  productive,  of  very 
dwarf  habit,  of  a  good  size  and  handsome  oblong  form,  and  of  first-rate 
quality  either  for  early  or  late  use.  It  is  the  only  really  **  second  early'* 
kidney  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  not  yet  in  circulation!  but  probably  may 
be  sent  out  towards  spring  in  small  parcels,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given 
through  the  usual  medium. —  W.  M,  [A  few  of  these  potatoes  w«re  sent  to 
us  ;  we  found  them  fuU-eyed,  very  mealy,  boiling  sofl,  and  of  an  excellent 
flavour.    We  think  them  a  most  valuable  kind  of  potato.] 

May*s  Victoria  Swedish  Turnip  [of  which  we  received  very  fine  specimens] 
I  consider  as  near  perfection  in  shape  and  quality  as  it  is  possible  to  attain. 
I  have  been  working  with  this  Swedish  turnip  many  years,  and  I  consider  I 
have  attained  the  object  I  had  in  view,  by  producing  a  Swedish  turnip  perfectly 
globular,  with  small  root  and  small  top ;  and  one  which  is  not  subject  to  run 
in  the  neck  in  the  autumn,  which  is  invariably  the  case  with  all  other  Swedish 
turnips  that  I  know.  The  original  stock  from  which  this  was  raised  was 
direct  from  Sweden,  and  was  given  me  as  being  something  extra.  I  sowed  it 
in  July,  and  produced  fine  turnips  by  November  the  same  year  ;  a  very 
unusual  thing :  and  I  thought  there  was  something  peculiar  in  their  form.  I 
had  then  the  whole,  about  fifty,  planted  for  seed,  and  sowed  the  produce  of 
the  whole  next  season,  and  had  a  splendid  crop  ;  but  I  was  surprised  at 
finding  a  great  diversity  of  colour  and,  form  in  them,  still  all  of  them  good 
specimens.  They  were  visited  by  many  leading  agriculturists,  and  considered 
superior  to  any  Swedish  turnip  then  in  cultivation.  I  saved  the  whole  of 
these,  selecting  perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  very  best.  The  bulk  of  the  seed  was 
sold  to  good  advantage,  and  is  now  known  as  May's  Victoria;  it  is  in  great 
repute.    The  selected  few  I  kept,  and  have  been  working  with  them  two  or 
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three  years ;  the  specimens  sent  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  Yariety,  which  is 
planted  for  seed,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  seed  to  offer,  if  all  does  well,  next 
year. 

The  earfy  White  Nomuch  Tunup  [of  which  fine  specimens  were  also  re- 
ceiYed]  has  undergone  a  similar  process  of  care,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
Yerjr  finest  early  white  turnip  known.  It  ma^  be  sown  with  the  Dutch  in 
spnng,  to  which  it  is  very  much  superior  both  in  form  and  quality  ;  and  it  is 
found  very  valuable  to  the  market-gardener.  I  have,  supplied  Mr.  Charles 
Fameti,  seedsman,  St.  John's  Street,  Smithfield,  with  it,  who  tells  me  he  has 
bad  great  praise  of  it  from  the  market-gardeners  who  frequent  Covent  (harden 
Market. 

Mttt^i  Gtdden  Globe  Swede  is  the  name  which  I  shall  give  to  the  last  im- 
provement of  the  Swedish  turnip  when  it  is  sent  out.  —  IV.  May^  Nov,  22. 
J  842. 

Air,  Afaj/^s  Catalogue  of  select  Plants  occupies  20  pages  of  small  type,  and 
exhibits  an  astonishing  assemblage  of  names,  with  the  price  to  each.  Stove 
plants,  100 ;  CactkcesB,  60 ;  miscellaneous  greenhouse  plants,  360 ;  camellias, 
90  :  ericas,  70;  geraniums,  110;  fuchsias,  36;  calceolarias,  60;  cine- 
rarias, 20  ;  verbenas,  24 ;  chrysanthemums,  50 ;  select  and  showy  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  620  ;  hardy  ferns,  1 1 ;  new  and  superior  kinds  of  hearts- 
ease, 100  ;  carnations,  100  ;  pinks,  60  ;  auriculas,  90 ;  select  polyanthus, 
20 ;  roses,  440  ;  ornamental  trees  and  hardy  shrubs,  620  ;  Conf ferae,  68. 

St,  J'ohn*s  Nursery,  Wakefield;  Mr,  Barratt, — FrSxhitu  excelsior  vviT,  au- 
cabaBfoiia  Barr.  The  leaves  spotted  like  the  aucuba,  and  very  beautiful. 
Found  by  Mr.  Barratt* 

Sd&x  wtagnolisBfoMsL  Barr,  A  seedling,  with  very  large  leaves.  Raised  bj 
Mr.  Barratt,  but  from  what  species  is  not  mentioned. 

Effect  of  terrestrial  Heat  on  an  Apple  Tree,  I  have  an  apple  tree,  a  late 
winter  kind,  Robin,  which  oflen  reminds  me  of  a  theory  of  yours  about 
heating  the  ground  to  improve  the  growth  of  trees.  This  tree  stands  \ihere 
the  sun  is  shaded  from  it  until  3  o'clock,  so  that  its  situation  cannot  con- 
tribute to  its  iearly  or  fine  growth  ;  but  there  is  a  flue  runs  close  by  its  roots, 
which  causes  it  to  vegetate  and  ripen  its  fruit  three  or 
four  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  Kind,  and  it  produces 
larger  fruit  than  any  of  the  same  kind.  I  am  quite  per- 
sumled,  if  the  ground  for  fruit  trees  could  be  artificially 
warmed,  we  should  secure  earlier,  better  in  quality,  and 
more  certain  crops. —  W,  B, 

Beverley  Nursery;  Lahig  and  APIntosh, — Rhododen^ 
drons  raised  from  seeds  sent  from  Mr.  M'Intosh  at  Dal- 
keith Palace,  quite  different  from  E,  arbdreum  or  R, 
cinnamomeum  ;  said  to  be  of  great  variety  of  colour, 
habit,  and  character;  and  found  at  an  altitude  much 
greater  than  that  where  R,  arboreum  is  found,  and 
hence  more  hardy. 

The  Hubshee  Grape,  of  which  fig,  10.  represents  a 
berry  of  the  natural  size,  is  esteemed  the  best  dessert 
grape  in  the  South  of  India.  Plants  will  be  ready  to 
send  out  next  spring. 

Trarmus  ap. 

Kosa  sp.     A  climbing  plant.  Pi  ^  ,o  s^^r^ of  thcBubike 

Sphw^a  sp.     Said  to  be  as  fine  as  S.  beila.  arape,  natural  $i%e. 

Lobefm  sp.    Very  unlike  any  other  species  which  we 
have  seen,  except  one  at  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  which  may  possibly 
be  the  same. 

Island  of  Jbrsry. 

St,  Helier*$  Nursery;  Bernard  Saunders,  —  Le  Feuvre's  new  Pea:  syn.. 
British  Queen  Pea,  Cormack  and  Oliver,  p.  65. ;  St.  Helier's  Pea,  Peter , 
Lawson  and  Son,  p.  68.    This  new  and  very  superior  variety   ot  pe^i  ^^ 
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ridsed  by  Ph.  Le  Feuvre,  Esq.,  of  this  island,  and,  for  its  great  produce  and 
good  qualities,  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known  and  more  extensively 
cultivated.  It  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  shriveled  marrow,  resembling 
that  of  Knight's  tall  marrow  ;  but  it  is  considered  by  every  one  who  has 
tasted  it  to  be  much  superior  to  that  esteemed  variety.  It  grows  from  5  ft. 
to  6  ft.  high,  and  produces  two,  and  often  three,  crops  m  succession  from  the 
same  stalk.  Its  first  crop  is  from  the  top,  and  it  immediately  throws  out 
laterals,  and  produces  another  crop  from  the  centre ;  after  which  it  frequently 
shoots  out  from  the  bottom,  and  produces  a  third  crop  :  thus  continuing  a 
supply  for  near  two  months.  The  pods  contain  from  7  to  9  peas  in  each ; 
and,  what  is  rather  peculiar,  when  the  pods  become  old  and  ready  to  dry,  the 
peas  still  continue  to  boil  green,  and  are  well  flavoured.  It  is  particularly 
^ell  adapted  for  late  crops.  Sown  in  June  or  July,  it  contuuies  to  produce 
till  November,  if  not  destroyed  by  frost  before.  I  have  this  autumn  supplied 
what  I  had  to  dispose  of  to  Messrs.  Cormack  and  Oliver,  seedsmen,  &c.. 
New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  to  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  seedsmen.  No.  4. 
George  Street  Bridge,  Edinbui^h;  firom  whom  they  may  be  procured. 

Talavera  Wheat.  In  January,  1842t,  about  52  lb.  of  Talavera  wheat 
were  sown  in  driUs  at  14  in.  apart,  after  a  crop  of  potatoes,  in  a  plot  of 
ground  dug  with  the  spade,  and  measuring  exactly  774  perches.  A  small 
portion  of  lime  ashes  was  deposited,  and  carefully  raked  into  each  drill.  In 
May,  lucem  was  drilled  between  each  row  of  wheat,  after  hand-hoeing, 
which  now  exhibits  a  most  luxuriant  and  flourishing  crop.  The  preeise 
produce  from  the  above  experiment  has  been  100  cabots  and  181b.  of  remark- 
ably fine  wheat;  and,  as  90  Jersey  perches  are  equal  to  an  English  acre, 
a  similar  produce  firom  an  acre  vwould  be  66  bushels  and  32  lb.,  equal  to 
8  quarters  2^  bushels  and  2  lb.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  can  be  satis- 
&ctorily  proved.  —  B,  Saunders^ 

SCOTLANU.  —  EDINBtJRGIlSHlRE. 

LawsotCs  Nursery^  Edinburgh  ;  Peter  Lawson  and  Son, —  Onion  of  Nocem, 
The  only  really  new  culinary  vegetable  which  we  have  introduced  in  course 
of  the  past  season  is  the  Onion  of  Nocera  (Ognon  de  Nocera,  p.  25.  of  the 
Bon  Jardinier  for  1842),  seeds  of  which  we  received  last  spring;  and  these, 
being  sown  in  a  rich  garden  soil,  produced  a  crop  of  ripened  onions  by  the 
beginning  of  July,  of  a  globular  form,  silvery  white  colour,  and  very  small  size, 
the  largest  being  under  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  must  render  this  a  very  de- 
sirable variety  for  pickling  and  other  purposes  for  which  small  onions  are 
used. 

The  Pomeranian  Cabbage  has  not,  we  believe,  been  much  grown  as  yet  in 
the  vicinity  of  London.  We  introduced  it  in  1837,  and  all  who  have  grown 
it  here  asree  in  stating  it  to  be  the  richest  and  most  delicate  autumn  cabbage 
hitherto  Known  ;  but,  if  grown  on  rich  soil  and  allowed  plenty  of  room,  it  gets 
too  large,  producing  even  a  greater  weight  of  head  and  leaves  than  the  late 
drumhead  cabbage.  It  is  allied  to  the  sugar  loaf,  but  is  so  different  from  it 
that  it  may  be  reckoned  to  form  a  distinct  class  of  cabbages. 

The  St,  Helier^s  Pea  (syn.  Le  Feuvre's  new  Pea,  Saunders ;  the  British 
Queen  Pea,  Cormack  and  Oliver)  is  a  new  wrinkled  marrow  we  have  had 
for  two  years  past,  from  Mr.  Bernard  Saunders  of  Jersey,  which  attains  a  height 
of  6  to  8  feet,  and  yields  a  very  heavy  crop,  of  good  quality,  but  inferior  to 
Knight's  pea  in  sweetness.  It  is,  however,  a  decided  favourite  with  all  who 
have  made  trial  of  it  in  this  country. 

The  oblong  Radishes  are  a  class,  we  believe,  not  generally  known.  They 
are  of  an  oval  form,  or  between  the  long  and  round  rooted;  and,  three  years 
since,  we  introduced  from  the  Continent  three  varieties,  viz.  the  red,  scarlet, 
and  white.  The  first  of  which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  fully  superior  to 
any  of  the  common  sorts,  while  the  others  are  at  least  equal  in  quality  to 
either  the  common,  long,  or  turnip-rooted  sorts. — Lawson  4  Son. 
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[We  have  received  a  copy  of  Messrs.  Lawson's  Horticultural  Seed  List, 
which  is  very  copious,  enumerating  all  the  new  kinds,  as  well  as  the  old,  of 
culinary  vegetables.] 

Boy's  Nursery,  Aberdeen;  J.  Roy, — Araucdria  imbricdia  grows  as  well  in 
this  quarter  as,  if  not  better  than,  it  does  in  England.  I  have  seen  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  them  over  the  country ;  about  as  many  as  there  were  of  the 
larch  about  100  years  ago.  I  have  plants  that  have  stood  out  during  the  last 
ten  winters  without  the  slightest  protection,  and  produced  shoots  from  4  in. 
to  9  in.  long  annually. 

Ptiiia  Lambertianau  I  have  had  a  parcel  of  cones  from  California,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  rearing  a  few  plants ;  and  also  a  number  of  deodar  cedars,  and 
Nepal  species  of  ^'bies,  Picea,  and  Pinus. 

The  following,  after  between  seven  and  dght  years*  trial,  I  find  quite  hardv, 
Pinus  Larfcio  calabrica,  P,  L.  austrlaca,  P.  L.  a.  var.  nigricans,  P.  L.  tau- 
rica,  P.  exc^lsa,  inslgnis,  Lambertiaiui,  ponderdsa,  Hgida,  Sabintana,  Mughus, 
pumilio,  Pin&ster,  Pin&ster  var.  maritimus,  Bankstdna,  pyren^ica,  i^trobus, 
Cembra ;  il^ies  Douglksti,  SmithJami,  exc^lsa  five  or  six  varieties,  dlba,  nigra, 
nigra  gr&dlis,  Menziestt;  Picea  n6bilis,  Webbia9Mi,  Pindrowy  balsamea,  pecti- 
nata.  [In  the  above  enumeration  we  have  altered  the  names  of  some  of  the 
kinds  from  those  given  by  Mr.  Roy  to  those  adopted  in  our  Encyclopeedia  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs;  separating,  for  example,  Picea  from  i^^bies.  Mr.  Roy 
mentions  that  he  found  a  fine  weeping  variety  of  A^bies  exc^lsa  at  Newman's 
Nursery,  Chichester,  and  in  the  collection  at  Stow.] 

An  ilex,  a  Cotone&ster,  a  RhUa,  and  a  CVSrnus  from  Nepal,  will  be  noticed 
on  another  occasion. 

A  carrot  with  a  violet-coloured  root,  and  seeds  heavy  and  nearly  round 
like  caraways,  received  from  Nepal,  has  been  tried,  but  is  found  to  run  very 
much  to  se^. —  J,  R, 

Ireland. 

Glasnevin  Botanic-  Garden,  DubUn;  D,  Moore,  Curator,  —  The  following 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  raised  during  the  year  1842:  — 

Xanthoxylon  hostile,  Nepal. 

CelHs  tnandra  Rox.  Nepal. 

Vraxinus  fionbi^nda  G.  Don.  Encyclopcedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  653 
fig.  1270.     Introduced  in  1822,  but  lost  during  the  severe  winter  of  1837-8. 

LonicersL  altdica  Pall.,  syn.  L.  csri^lea  L,  Encycloptedia  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  p.  540.  figs.  1005  and  1006.  The  seeds  received  from  M.  Otto  of 
Berlin. 

A  LonicersL  firom  Nepal,  a  Frdxinus  or  O'mus  from  Cabul,  and  two  beau- 
tiful evergreen  shrubs  apparently  belonging  to  RhamndcetF,  have  also  been 
raised.  These  Brazilian  snrubs  have  stood  out  during  the  last  two  winters 
without  protection. — 2>.  M, 

Carton,  the  Seat  of  the  Duke  ofLeinster, — There  are  a  great  many  fine  old 
specimens  here,  of  which  dimensions  have  been  sent  us,  which  we  shall  pub- 
lish in  a  future  Number.  In  the  meantime  we  notice  a  cupressinous  tree, 
which  appears  to  be  the  cedar  of  Goa.  It  stands  in  what  was  once  the 
nursery  ground  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  long  since  dead.  It  is  28  h,  high,  the  head 
18  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  stem  2  fl.  6  in.  in  circumference  at  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  with  long  pendulous  branches,  which  grow  very  gracefully,  and  hang 
down  almost  perpendicularly,  like  those  of  a  weeping  willow.  Specimens  have 
been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Moore,  curator,  of  the  Glasnevin  Garden,  and  also  by 
Mr.  Alexander,  the  gardener  ut  Carton,  and  we  have  shown  them  to  dif- 
ferent persons,  most  of  whom  think  them  the  cedar  of  Goa,  Cupressus 
lutitAnica,  Arb,  Brit,  and  Encyclopedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
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Art.  V.  Remarkf  on  a  Design /or  a  Flovxr-Garden  on  Gravei, 
viilh  Hints  for  the  Grouping  of  Plants  in  Fhvxr-Gardtns.  By 
W.  P.  Ayres,  Author  of  "Culture  of  Cucumbers  in  Fou,"  &c. 

In  the  Gardtnet's  Magazine  for  March  last,  p.  180,  181.,  you 
have  inserted  a  design  for  a  flower-garden  on  gravel,  with  a  list 
of  plants  "  with  which  it  may  be  stocked  the  first  year."  Now, 
aa  I  profess  to  have  imbibed  the  principles  of  my  taste  in  laiul- 
scape  and  flower-gardening  from  the  writings  of  yourself  in  ths 
Gardene}'s  Magazine,  nnd  in  other 
of  your  excellent  works;  and  as  I 
find  that  I  have  either  misappre- 
hended your  principles,  or  that  yon 
have  not  acted  in  accordance  with 
them,  in  grouping  the  plants  in 
the  designs  above  adverted  to, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  oflering  a  kvr 
remarks  on  what  I  consider  er- 
rors in  ihe  arrangement ;  and  I  do 
this  the  more  confidently,  because 
I  am  sure  that  one  whose  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  fur- 
therance of  horticultural  science 
will  not  take  offence  at  his  own 
performances  being  passed  through 
the  **  crucible  of  investigation," 
especially  when  the  investigator  is 
a  disciple  of  his  own. 

Of  the  plan  itself  (and  I  must 
here  request  the  reader  to  turn 
to  it,  or  you  to  repeat  it  {seejig. 
11.),  though  it  is  certainly  not 
so  pretty  as  the  original  one  in 
the  Volume  for  1836,  yet,  retain- 
ing the  tx>uiidary  fence,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  space  could  have  been 
much  better  disposed  of,  or  any 
improvement  made,  unless  it  were 
to  convert  the  four  triangular 
beds,  numbered  Jl,  12,  48,  and 
49,  into  two,  as  they  are  too  small 
to  group  well  with  the  other  beds, 
and  it  is  not  indispensable  that 
there  should  be  n  walk  between 
them.  Perhaps,  also,  the  beds  18 
and  1 9,  and  26  and  27,  would  be  as 
well  made  into  two,  as  they  would 
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emore  in  proportion  with  the  side  beds  22,  23,  SO,  and  31,  with 
rhich  they  should  accord.  The  placing  of  the  fence  2  in.  within  the 
;nivel,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  the  grass  edging,  is  not 
pod ;  because,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  roll  within  2  or  3  inches 
)r  the  fence,  the  walk  will  show  a  raw  rough  edge  5  or  6  inches 
pride,  than  which  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  has  a  more 
antidy  appearance.  By  care  and  attention  this  might  be  averted; 
but,  where  the  mowing  of  the  grass  in  the  original  plan  formed 
an  objection,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  sufficient 
pains  taken  for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  objectionable,  because,  as 
the  walk  is  only  4  ft.  wide,  two  ladies  cannot  walk  abreast  with- 
out one  of  their  dresses  sweeping  the  fence ;  and  because,  by  im- 
pcyting  a  meagre  and  confined  appearance,  it  militates  so  much 
against  that  boldness  and  ease  so  necessary  in  a  principal  walk. 
I  should  recommend  it  to  be  placed  on  the  grass,  and  nt  least 
18  in.  from  the  walk,  and  if  the  horizontal  wires  are  strained, 
and  the  lower  one  placed  1  in.  above  the  grass,  it  will  be  easy, 
in  mowing,  to  pass  the  point  of  the  scythe  under,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  loss  of  time. 

In  the  choice  of  plants  with  which  the  garden  may  be  stocked, 
you  have  been  very  unfortunate ;  not  so  much  because  some  of 
them  are  worthless,  as  that  you  have  introduced  so  many  an- 
nuals, some  of  which  are  of  such  an  ephemeral  character,  and 
others,  as  the  Rhodanthe  Mangles//,  of  such  doubtful  culture  in 
the  open  air,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible,  without  almost 
supernatural  power,  to  keep  the  beds  filled  with  flowers  from 
June  to  October.  It  is  true,  that  with  unremitting  attention  a 
tolerable  display  may  be  kept  up,  but  shabby  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  what  would  be  produced  by  using  verbenas,  pelar- 
goniums, petunias,  &c.  &c.  What  are  the  best  of  our  annuals 
after  a  month  or  six  weeks'  flowering,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
seasons;  such,  for  instance,  as  clarkias,  nemophilas,  clintonias, 
^letias,  collinsias,  &c  &c.  ?  Some  of  them  will  produce 
Sowers  for  a  longer  period  than  above  specified,  and  the  beds  may 
be  replanted;  but  the  flowers,  after  the  principal  bloom,  will  be 
small,  and  the  plants  look  weedy ;  while  the  beds,  if  they  are  re- 
planted, unless  the  plants  are  just  coming  into  bloom,  will  have  a 
ifery  shabby  appearance,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  suf- 
Bciently  full  of  plants  to  group  properly  with  the  beds  containing 
perennial  plants.  Depend  upon  it,  the  greater  part  of  our  most 
fashionable  annuals,  when  self-sown,  point  out  the  time  best 
suited  for  their  growth  and  flowering;  and,  though  they  may 
Bower  when  sown  at  a  later  period,  the  flowers  are  never  so 
fine  as  they  are  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  reason  of 
diis  is,  if  the  season  is  fine,  the  plants  are  incapable  of  supporting 
the  excessive  heat,  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  season  is  wet, 
one  small  shower  after  they  are  in  bloom  dashes  them  all  to  ^[lieces.. 
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These  remarks  apply  more  particularly  to  the  annuals  above 
mentioned,  and  to  nolanas,  schizanthuses,  clintonias,  gilias, 
and  others  of  the  same  fragile  character.  The  most  advan- 
tageous manner  in  which  annuals  can  be  used  in  beds  is,  planted 
in  a  single  row  as  an  edging  to  the  borders.  The  centre  of  the 
beds  may  either  be  sown  or  planted  to  come  in  as  the  others  go 
out  of  bloom,  and  thus  a  very  respectable  show  may  be  kept  up; 
but  unquestionably  the  most  effective  combination,  to  secure  a 
regular  succession  of  flowers,  is,  bulbs  and  spring  flowering 
herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants  for  the  centres  of  the  beds, 
autumn-sown  annuals  to  succeed  them  round  the  sides,  and  half- 
hardy  plants  or  late-sown  annuals,  which  may  be  sown  or  planted 
after  the  bulbs  have  died  down,  or  the  other  plants  been  removed 
to  the  reserve  garden,  for  a  summer  display.  In  this  way  we  have 
three  distinct  combinations  of  colour  in  the  season;  the  beds  are 
always  covered  ;  and,  if  half-hardy  plants  are  turned  out  for  the 
summer  show,  the  row  of  annuals  round  the  beds  serves  admirably 
to  fill  them,  and  produces  a  show  of  flowers  until  those  last  planted 
require  the  room.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  prevailing  custom 
of  planting  verbenas  and  other  half-hardy  plants  among  annuals, 
to  succeed  them,  because  it  has  a  very  untidy,  not  to  say  slovenly, 
appearance ;  and  the  permanent  plants  have  a  miserable  appear- 
ance, from  being  etiolated,  for  a  long  time  after  the  annuals  are 
removed. 

In  the  grouping  of  the  plants  you  have  lost  sight  of  a  very 
important  rule  laid  down  by  yourself,  but  where  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  remember;  viz.,  that  "  every  bed  in  a  symmetrical 
flower-garden,  except  the  one  which  forms  the  centre,  must 
have  a  corresponding  bed,  resembling  it  in  colour,  as  well  as  in 
form  and  position."  But,  instead  of  this,  you- will  see  by  refer- 
ring to  the  plan,  that  of  the  two  large  beds,  34*  and  39,  instead 
of  being  of  the  same  colour,  one  is  stocked  with  Nemophila  in- 
signis,  blue,  and  the  other  with  Lobel/a  lutea,  yellow,  well 
arranged,  so  far  as  complementary  colour  is  concerned,  but  in 
direct  violation  of  the  old  distich,  which,  slightly  paraphrased, 
is  one  of  the  best  rules  we  have  in  the  grouping  system,  viz. :  — 

"  Group  nods  at  group,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other." 

Again,  in  point  of  height,  the  two  beds  above-mentioned  are 
planted  with  plants  that  will  not  exceed  6  or  9  inches  in  height, 
while  the  two  smallest  beds,  11  and  12,  are  filled  with  clarkias, 
which  will  grow  to  double  that  height.  This  is  wrong;  for  1  con- 
tend that,  to  secure  unity  of  expression,  it  is  quite  as  necessary 
that  the  height  of  the  plant  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  beds,  as  that  they  should  properly  harmonise  in  regard  to 
colour.'    Indeed,  of  the  two  evils,  tall  plants  in  small  beds,  and 
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the  reverse,  is  worse  than  an  inharmonious  amalgam  of  colours ; 
because  the  mass  of  mankind  cannot  appreciate  a  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  colours,  whereas  an  uncultivated  eye  will  discover 
a  want  of  harmony  in  the  height  of  the  plants. 

For  illustration,  I  will  take  the  diamond-shaped  group  of  beds 
numbered   1  to  13,  and,  assuming  that  the  central  bed  13  con- 
tains a  rustic  basket  or  vase,  to  form  a  side  wing  to  the  fountain 
in  the  central  basin,  which  may  be  considered  the  axis  of  sym- 
metry,  I  hold   that,  to   form  a  harmonious  whole,  the   large 
oblong    square  beds,  3,  4,  9,  and  10,  should  be  planted  with 
plants  that  will  grow  to  the  height  of  18  in.,  to  support  the  vase 
or  basket,  while  the  small  triangular  beds  should  be  stocked 
with  plants  that  will  not  exceed  1  ft.  in  height.     In  this  way  the 
large  beds  arc  thrown  up  or  rendered  more  intense,  by  the  small 
beds  acting  as  a  shading  to  them,  something  on  the  same  prin-. 
ciple  that  a  speck  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  is  rendered  more 
intense  by  being  surrounded  by  a  regularly  shaded  border  of 
black:    in  truth,  the  large  beds   are  the  bold  strokes  in  the 
picture,  and  the  small  ones  the  light  and  shade  by  which  their 
boldness   is  rendered  more  apparent.     I  think  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  this  group,  thus  arranged,  would  have  a  more  im- 
posing appearance  than  as  it  now  is ;  therefore,  before  I  con- 
clude this  article,  I  will  endeavour  to.  name  the  plants   with 
which  it  may  be  grouped  in  accordance  with  these  principles. 
An  important  advantage  of  this  kind  of  management  will  be,  it 
will  tend  much  to  simplify  the  grouping  of  plants  :  for,  the  beds 
being  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  size,  and  the  plants 
into  classes  according  to  their  height,  we  should  then  have  a 
certain  number  of  plants  for  each  class  of  beds ;  and  the  trouble 
of  arranging  would  be  nothing  comparatively  with  what  it  now 
is,  to  select  forty  or  fifty  kinds  from  several  hundreds  without 
any  classification.     Where  the  garden  is  on  grass  and  warm 
colours  ought  to  prevail,  a  powerful  effect  might  be  produced 
by  stocking  the  large  beds  principally  with  warm  colours;  and 
the  reverse  on  gravel,  where  cold  colours  ought  to  preponderate. 
The  proportion  which  the  height  of  the  plant  ought  to  bear  to 
the  size  of  the  bed  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  determine, 
because  small  plants  are  admissible  in  large  beds,  though  large 
plants  cannot  be  tolerated  in  small  ones ;  but,  as  a  maximum 
guide,  I  think  the  plants  ought  not  to  exceed  6  in.  in  height  in  a 
bed  of  18  in.  wide;  neither  ought  they  to  increase  more  than 
6  in.  for  every  foot  which  the  beds  increase  in  width  afterwards. 
Much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  size  and   form  of  the 
garden,  the  situation  from  which  it  is  viewed,  and  the  taste  of 
the  proprietor ;  but,  whatever  is  the  height  fixed  upon  for  the 
large  beds,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  plants  in  the  smaller  ones 
bear  a  just  proportion  to  it. 
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To  return  to  your  arrangement  again,  you  have  in  the  beds 
from  34*  to  38  inclusive  five  different  shades  of  blue,  without 
either  yellow  or  orange  to  support  them ;  and  at  the  back  of 
these^  from  18  to  24,  you  have  seven  kinds  of  verbenas  in  sac- 
cession,  which  has  too  much  the  character  of  a  generic  arrange- 
ment 

I  could  name  other  discrepancies,  but  perhaps  placing  the 
coarse  Sten&ctis  speci6sa  in  60,  to  correspond  with  ^Ehothera 
Drumm6nd/V  in  13,  is  the  greatest  error.  Sten^ctis,  in  my 
opinion,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  bed ;  but,  if  it  must  have  a 
bed,  and  have  a  **  corresponding  one,''  I  should  say  ^*  none  but 
itself  can  be  its  parallel." 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  the  most  certain  mode  of 
securing  harmony  in  the  grouping  of  a  garden  is,  to  make  the 
arrangement  during  the  time  the  plants  are  in  flower,  by  placing 
the  flowers  on  a  sheet  of  green  or  yellow  paper,  as  the  garden 
may  be  on  grass  or  gravel.  In  this  way  the  most  harmonious 
arrangement  may  be  made ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  flowers,  pieces 
of  card,  of  the  form  of  the  beds,  and  coloured  to  represent  the 
flowers,  will  be  found  the  best  substitute. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  plants  with  which  I  propose  to  stock 
the  garden.  Some  of  them,  as  the  ageratums,  will  probably  re- 
quire pegging  down,  to  keep  them  to  the  proper  height ;  but  of 
that  the  superintendant  of  the  garden  will  be  the  best  judge. 


1.  Ferb^na  Hendersontt,  purple. 

2.  Lobelia  li^tea,  yellow. 

3.  iSalvia  patens,  with  5.  chamsedry- 

oides,  dark  blue,  round  the  sides ; 
and  Sanvitalia  proc^mbens,  yel- 
low, in  the  bottom,  to  cover  the 
ground. 

4.  Bouvardf'a  triphylla,  red  scarlet. 

5.  Tournefortia  Aeliotropioides,  pale 

blue. 

6.  Terbena,  the  queen,  white. 

7.  Campaoula  carpatica,  dark  blue. 

8.  Ferbena  amce^na,  pale  lilac. 

9.  Same  as  No.  3. 

10.  Pentstcmon    gen\\anoidct     coc- 

ci neus,  scarlet. 

11.  Fierbena  purpurea,  purple. 

12.  Z6tus  jacobae^us  luteus,  }'ellow. 

13.  Diplacus  glutinosus,  orange  >^el- 

low,  in  the  vase,  with  Lobelia 
j&rinus,  blue,  to  droop  over  the 
sides  ;  and  Oenothera  macro- 
carpa,  pale  yellow,  in  the  bed. 

14.  Petunia  purpurea,  purple. 

15.  Terbena    Drummondi/,    pinkish 

lilac 
J 6,  ^eliotropium  peru viaoum,  violet. 


17.  Pelargonium     comp^ctum,    rose 

scarlet. 

18.  Pelargonium,    basilisk,    brilliant 

scarlet. 

19.  Calceol^ia  rugdsa,  yellow. 

20.  Lobelia  ramosa,  dark  blue. 

21.  Nierembergta    filicaulis,    French 

white. 

22.  Kerbena  Tweediearia  superba,  dark 

crimson. 

23.  Flerbena  Nelllti,  violet. 

24.  Fierbena  Bufsttt,  pale  rose. 

25.  Pelargonium     Manglesti,    varie- 

gated, white. 

26.  Pelargonium,  Frogmore,  scarlet 

27.  Calceolaria  bicolor,  yellow  and 

whitish. 

28.  ^nagallis     caerulea     grandiflora, 

dark  blue. 

29.  Nieremb^rgia  calycina,  white. 

30.  FerbenaTweedieaitalatif&lia,  crim- 

son. 

31.  Petunia  erubescens,  blush. 

32.  Ferbena  odorata  rosea,  pale  pink. 
.33.  Pelargonium,     variegated      ivy- 
leaved,  white. 

34«.  ^gcraium  ixve\.\<:^\\\\in)  \^le  blue. 
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35.  PeMa  h^brida,  purple.  47.  Petunia  hybrida,  purple. 

36.  ioafiaUis    Monolt    m^or,   dark      48.  Nierembergfa  intermedia,  purple. 

blue.  49.  SanvitaUa  prociimbens,  yellow. 

37.  Lobelia  bicolor,  pale  blue.  50.  5alvia  patens,  &c.,  same  an  No.  3. 

38.  PdargdniuiD,    Smith's    emperor,      51.  Campanula  Barrelien,  pale  blue. 

scarlet.  52.  Ferbena  multlfida,  pale  pink. 

39.  i^g^tum  grandifl6rum,  pale  blue.  53.  Pentstemon  frutescens,  scarlet. 
^>  Petitma  purpurea,  purple.  54.  Ferbena  Hendersonii,  purple. 
41.  iliutf^llis  Phillipsii,  dark  blue.  55,  Calceolaria  integrifoUa,  yellow. 
42>  Lobelta  gracilis,  pale  blue.  56.  Same  as  No.  3. 

^>  Pelargonium,  Shrubland,  scarlet.  57.  Campanula  garganica,  blue. 

^  Pelargonium     compdctum,    rose  58.  Ferbena   teucxioides,  white    and 

scarlet.  pink. 

^'  //diotropium  corymb68um,yiolet.  59.  Bouvardta  spl^ndens,  scarlet. 

^'  Fierbena  ieacrioides,  white.  60.  Same  as  No.  13. 

Chicksands  Priory^  Bedfordshire^  Sept.  13.  1842. 

[We  agree  with  Mr.  Ayres  in  almost  every  thing  he  has  said  in  the  above 

coQununication,  and  take  much  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  prepared 

^ith  greater  care  the  article  which  he  so  justly  criticises.      The  truth  is 

(though  this  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse),  the  list  was  got  up  by  an  assistant,  on 

account  of  our  extreme  ill  health  at  the  time.     We  differ  from  Mr.  Ayres,  in 

thinking  the  retention  of  the  small  beds  desirable,  because,  by  contrast,  thev 

^it  effect  to  the  large  beds ;  and  we  prefer  the  wire  framework  on  the  gravel, 

rather  than  on  the  grass,  because  it  is  more  architectural,  that  is,  it  rises  out 

^  an  apparently  more  solid  foundation.     On  referring  to  our  Volume  for 

)836»  p.  526.y  it  will  be  found  that  the  walk  round  the  beds  is  not  properly  a 

main  walk,  and  that,  though  wider  than  the  cross  walks,  it  is  not  intended  for 

two  persons  walking  abreast.  —  Cond^ 


Art.  VI.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Garden  Pea,  Pisum  sativum. 

By  James  Drummond. 

Thb  order  Leguminosse,  to  which  the  Pisum  sativum  is  allied,  is  large, 
beautiful,  and  very  natural.  The  plants  in  this  order  are  characterised  by 
their  pinnated  leaves  and  papilionaceous  flowers.  Many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  in  this  order  are  unnvalled  in  beauty ;  such  as  the  following  tribes :  —^ 
C'/tisus,  Robfnia,  Colutea,  Amdrpha,  Wistaria,  Glycine,  the  beautiful  coral 
tree  Erythrina,  Clilnthus  punfceus.  The  graceftil  trembling  foliage  and 
golden  tufted  flowers  of  the  i^cacia  and  Mimosa  radiate  their  charms  even 
amidst  the  sandy  biu^ning  deserts  of  Africa ;  or  what  can  be  more  gay,  on  the 
sloping  banks  and  rugged  hill-sides  of  our  own  country,  than  the  furze  and 
broom,  the  Lotus  corniculktus,  the  Hcia  Cracca^  with  its  tufted  peduncles 
of  flowers  of  the  gayest  violet  overtopping  the  hedges  by  the  waysides,  and 
several  others  of  the  same  and  of  other  tribes  of  the  leguminous  order, 
bespangling  their  banks  ?  The  moving  plant,  ^ed^sarum  gyrans  of  Bengal, 
near  the  Ganges,  is  very  wonderful  on  account  of  the  voluntary  motion  of  its 
leaves,  which  takes  place  without  the  least  touch,  irritation,  or  movement  of 
the  air.  The  meadows  and  pastures  of  Brazil,  on  account  of  the  numberless 
plants  of  Mimosa  sensitiva  and  M.  pudica,  assume  a  curious  animated 
appearance,  shrinking  from  the  steps  of  the  traveller.  Some  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  are  valuable  timber  trees,  the  wood  bein^  very  hard,  heavy,  and  of 
a  beautiful  yellowish  green  with  dark  brown  streaks,  such  as  the  laburnum 
and  Brazil  wood  of  commerce.  The  leaves  and  pods  of  the  Cassia  Senna, 
C.  lanceolata,  C  emai^ginata,  and  of  iSpartium  purgans,  act  as  brisk  pur- 
ptives;  the  juice  of  Coronllla  vdria  as  an  emetic;  the  juicy  pu\p  o£  (VaiAa^ 
fistula,  Tamwindiu  (ndica,  and  Ceratdaia  i^fliqua,  as  gentle  laxatives,  V^^'C^^ 
without  the  least  pain ;  the  decoction  of  the  roots  of  Ga\^ga  ViT^takoa^ 
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is  considered  by  the  Americans  as  a  very  powerful  yermifuge;  the  green 
leaves  of  Ornf thopus  icorpioides  blister  the  skin  ;  the  seeds  of  ^^rachis  by- 
pogse'a  contain  a  large  portion  of  fixed  oil ;  the  seeds  of  Dipterii:  odorata,  or 
Tonquin-bean,  is  usea  for  perfuming  snufT;  gum,  balsam,  resin*  tannin, 
indigo,  &c.,  are  also  produced  from  l^uminous  plants.  Many  of  the  seeds 
of  this  large  and  beautiful  order  are  very  farinaceous,  and  very  nutritive,  and 
compose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  man  and  of  animals ;  sodi  as. 
Phas^lus  vulgaris  and  P.  muUiflorus,  and  their  varieties ;  Dolichos  CSstiajtf 
and  Soja,  Lathyrus  tuberosus,  Hcia  JF^ba,  and  varieties ;  Msum  anr6nae  and 
P,  sativum,  the  latter  of  which,  with  its  numerous  varieties,  is  the  most 
common  and  useful  of  our  culinary  l^umes. 

The  Pisum  sativum  is  of  great  antiquity,  its  native  country  bdog  on* 
known ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  South  of  Europe.  The  varieties  of  the 
garden  pea  are  very  hardy,  and  not  particularly  adapted  for  forcing,  but  may 
be  accelerated  by  sowing  in  pots,  in  boxes,  on  pieces  of  turf,  drain-tiles,  &c ; 
and  placins  them  in  a  peach-house,  glazed  pit,  or  frame,  and,  when  from  4  m. 
to  6  in.  high,  planting  them  out  on  a  warm  border  along  the  south  side  of  a 
wall,  and  protecting  them  with  yew,  spruce,  or  silver-fir  branches,  or  cover- 
ing with  a  [>ea-case,  as  described  in  M*Intosh's  Practical  Gardener,  [Copied 
by  our  good  friend  Mr.  M'Intosh,  from  our  Encyclop<BSa  of  Gardenng, 
3d  edit.,  p.  824.,  without  the  slightest  acknowledgement,  though  the  case  was 
invented  by  us,  and  not  previously  described  in  any  other  work.] 

I  have  practised  the  following  method  for  at  least  twelve  years,  and  find  it 
far  preferable  to  sowing  in  pots,  boxes,  turves,  or  drain-tiles.  When  I  com- 
mence forcing  the  early  peach -house  here,  which  I  do  about  the  beginning  of 
February,  the  border  inside  the  house  is  covered  on  each  side  of  the  pi^- 
wav  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  with  short  dung  (commonly  cow-dung 
gathered  from  the  park)  ;  over  this  are  laid  2  or  3  inches  of  half-decomposed 
tree  leaves,  put  through  a  very  wide  sieve,  raking  level,  and  beating  it  lightly, 
with  the  back  of  the  spade  ;  upon  this  the  peas  are  sprinkled  as  thick 
as  they  will  lie,  so  as  one  seed  may  not  lie  above  another,  and  covered  with 
leaf  mould  2  in.  thick.  In  the  course  of  three  weeks  or  so,  the  peas  are  fit 
for  planting  out,  being  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  long.  A  border  on  the  south  aspect 
of  a  wall  is  chosen  for  the  first  planting ;  and,  the  ground  l)eing  dunged,  and 
digged  deep  and  fine,  the  line  is  stretched  in  adiagonal  across,  or  in  a  parallel 
direction  to  the  wall  along,  the  border,  according  to  circumstances ;  a  deep 
perpendicular  cut  is  made  along  the  line.  The  peas  are  then  raised  from  the 
peach-house  border  with  a  three-pronged  hand-fork,  in  large  turves,  and 
carried  in  a  basket,  barrow,  or  sieve,  to  the  prepared  drill.  They  are  then 
divided  with  the  hand  into  small  patches,  drawing  each  patch  longititdinally, 
then  placing  it  in  the  cut,  in  the  manner  of  planting  box-edgings,  letting  the 
roots  hang  as  perpendicular  as  may  be.  By  this  operation,  very  little  of  the 
dung  and  leaf-mould  falls  from  tnc  roots.  The  earth  is  then  pressed  firm 
to  the  roots,  and  another  drill  planted  in  the  same  manner  9  m.  from  the 
former,  thus  forming  a  double  row ;  the  earth  is  drawn  up  about  them  with 
a  draw  hoe,  and  staked  pretty  closely. 

I  have  been  long  in  the  practice  of  planting  and  sowing  my  peas  in  double 
rows,  with  the  rows  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  apart,  and  cropping  between  with 
dwarf  vegetables ;  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  leeKs,  onions,  tur- 
nips, scorzonera,  salsify,  &c.  I  find  by  experience  that  the  peas  pod  far 
better,  and  are  not  so  apt  to  mildew,  when  the  rows  are  considerably  de- 
tached; and  they  are  excellent  shelter  for  the  dwarf  vegetables  between  them; 
and  also,  that  transplanted  peas  do  not  grow  so  tall,  and  are  more  productive 
than  most  that  are  not  transplanted.  This  may  be  attributed  to  sowing  in 
the  leaf 'mould,  where  a  greater  ramification  of  the  roots  takes  place  than  in 
common  mould ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  in  the  act  of  transplanting,  each  of 
the  main  or  tap  roots  becomes  a  radix  prtcmorsa^  and  the  consequence  is,  zStet 
being  transplanted,  a  further  multiplicity  of  the  rootlets  ensues.  Peas  sown  in 
the peach-houae  on  the  Ist  of  February,  and  liBXi%\A»xvX.ed  v&  desmWd  abovei 
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Are  Gt  for  gathering  about  the  same  tiine  as,  or  even  sooner  than,  those  of  the 
same  son  sown  on  the  11th  of  November  preceding  in  the  same  situation. 
I  gathered  excellent  race-horse  peas  on  the  26th  of  May  last  which  were  sown 
the  first  week  of  February  preceding  in  the  peach-house,  and  transplanted  as 
described  above  :  this  may  be  considered  very  early  for  the  climate  of  Scot- 
land, and  this  is  none  of  the  warmest  comers  of  it. 

By  the  accelerating  and  transplanting  method  there  is  a  great  saving  of  seed, 
especially  if  the  spnng  months  are  wet  and  frosty ;  and  it  is  more  secure 
Bg^Dst  the  attacks  of  mice,  pea^-fowls,  pigeons,  and  pheasants,  the  latter  of 
▼hich  are  amoi^  the  most  infernal  depredators  that  ever  entered  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  garde^.  On  making  a  large  sowing  of  pe&s,  and  on  passing  them 
a  morning  or  two  afterwards,  I  have  been  mortified  on  seeing  them  ploughed 
|ip  and  masticated  by  these  voracioas  depredators,  notwithstanding  the  seed 
in  the  rows  being  closely  covered  with  whin  croppings.  Since  I  adopted  the 
s^ve  plan  of  germinating  and  transplanting  my  peas,  my  losses  in  seed  have 
^  comparatively  trifling,  as  I  make  successive  sowings  of  peas,  beans,  and 
rrench  beans,  till  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  peach-houses,  tor  transplanting, 
^ben,  for  two  months  after,  I  get  the  principal  late  crops  of  peas  and  beans 
^»n  in  the  open  garden  without  much  molestation,  as  the  pigeons  and 
ph(»saDts  commit  their  greatest  ravages  in  the  spring  months,  before  they 
^dn  hatching  their  young. 

To  the  gai^ener  who  has  the  superintendence  of  extensive  vineries,  peach- 
nouses,  flued  pits,  &c.,  the  above  method,  coupled  with  that  of  a  correspond- 
ent in  the  Gardener' a  Chrofticie  for  1842,  p.  22.,  will,  I  presume,  be  a  little 
interesting. 

Germinating  peas  for  transplantmg,  without  either  pots  or  boxes,  in  the 
oiaooer  I  have  described,  is  attended  with  less  labour  than  one  who  has  not 
practised  it  would  imagine.  The  border  of  one  of  the  peach-houses  here  will 
contain  a  sowing  of  two  pecks  :  the  extent  of  the  borders  on  each  side  of  the 
pathway  is  only  200  square  feet.  The  following  are  the  sorts  of  peas  gene- 
rally sown  here,  with  the  height  of  the  straw;  a  sowing  of  which  is  made 
every  fortnight  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  middle  of  July,  sowing  in  the 
order  they  stand  in  the  list,  or  nearly  so. 

Height, 
ft.  in. 

Early  race-horse        •  -  -  2  0 

Early  Warwick          -  -  -  3  0 

Early  frame      -         -  -  -  3  6 

Charlton           -        -  -  -  4  0 

Groom's  dwarf          -  -  -  1  6 

Beadman's  dwarf      -  -  -  I  6 

White-podded            -  -  -  5  0 

Purple-podded          -  -  -  5  0 

Knight's  dwarf  marrow  ->  -  4  0 

Woodford's  green  marrow  -  3  0 

Auvergne          -        -  -  -  4  0 

BlaiT'Drummond  Gardens,  Perthshire,  near  Slirling,  Dec,  1842. 

[The  following  is  the  article  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent.] 

Peas  in  Pais, —  1  have  found  the  following  method  very  successful  for 
having  early  peas  ready  by  the  1st  of  May,  and  I  think  it  may  be  advantageous 
for  gardeners  who  have  extensive  vineries  under  their  care.  The  peas  are 
supposed  to  be  ready  for  transplanting  by  the  Ist  of  February  ;  so  that  the 
same  sowing  does  for  the  first  out  of  doors  as  well  as  for  thos«>  I  am  about  to 
mention.  The  seedlines  are  removed  from  the  boxes  or  pots  where  thev  have 
been  thickly  sown,  when  about  4  in.  in  height,  and  are  planted  thinly  into 
large  pots  (twelves)  which  have  been  filled  with  good  soil,  not  too  rich. 
They  are  staked  with  moderately  strong  willows,  and  run  round  at  di&lasice&  o€ 
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Height. 

ft.  in. 

Knightls  tall  marrow 

. 

-60 

Matchless 

• 

-  6  0 

Magnum  bonum 
Tall  marrow     - 

- 

-  8  0 

. 

-  7  0 

Green  marrow 

. 

-50 

Blue  cimeter     - 

. 

-  4  0 

Large  crooked  sugar 

- 

-  5  0 

The  two  last  sowings 

are 

Early  frame. 

Early  Warwick. 
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^  in.  with  small  twine,  which  has  a  neater  appearancef  than,  and  does  not  shade 
so  much  as,  common  pea-sticks.  The  situation  I  have  found  quite  suitable  ii 
jit  the  back  walls  of  the  late  vineries.  The  pots  so  filled  and  staked  are  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  back  flues,  elevated  to  the  glass  as  near  as  the  stakes  wiH 
permit ;  where  they  are  to  remain  till  the  crop  is  gathered,  which  will  be  fron 
the  1st  to  the  15th  of  May.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  peas  are  certainly 
kept  from  the  frost  and  severe  weather,  and  have  always  plenty  of  air  when 
the  weather  is  fine.  They  are  watered  rather  sparingly  at  first,  hut  plentifully 
as  they  advance  into  bloom.  The  following  is  the  result  of  two  years'  expe- 
rience on  the  above  method  :  —  In  1839  and  40  I  gathered  a  peck  of  peas  on 
the  1st  day  of  May  ;  on  the  11th  of  last  May,  above  two  pecks  ;  and  a  peck 
on  the  15th,  20th,  and  25th  days  of  the  same  month.  The  whole  was  ga- 
thered from  pots  standing  on  the  back  flues  of  two  vineries,  each  40  ft.  in 
length.  I  have  tried  the  early  frame  pea,  the  Warwick,  and  Thompson's  early 
dwarf;  but  I  have  found  very  little  difference  as  to  earlincss  or  produce.  1 
have  tried  to  force  peas  in  pits  and  various  ways,  and  have  found  that  they 
will  not  bear  forcing  till  they  are  out  of  bloom,  and  the  pod  set;  then  they 
will  bear  it,  and  be  forwarded  admirably.  I  have  tried  them  in  the  autumn 
on  the  same  principle,  but  could  not  get  them  after  the  20th  of  November.— 
N,  Wilton.    Goptall, 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agrictdture^  Doianj/j 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc.y  lately  published^  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting, 

IcoyfES  PlatUarum  rariorum  Horti  RegH  Boiamci  BeroHnensis,  By  Link, 
Klotzsch,  and  Otto.  Nos.  IV.  V.  and  VI.  4to,  from  p.  49.  to  p.  94.  incla- 
sivc.     Berlin,  1841  and  1842. 

The  plants  figured  are:  tab.  19.  Pentapera  sicula  Kl,;  ^rtca  sicula  Cut, 
Ericaceae.  Sicily. —  20.  Tigridia  violkcea  Schiede,  /ridese.  Mexico. — 21. 
Ollnia  acuminata  Kl.  01inr<r.  C.  G.  H. —  22.  Proten  longiflora  I^am.  var. 
Mundii,  Protcdccfe.  C.  G.  H.  —  23.  Higgfnsta  mexiciina  Lk,  et  Otto,  J7ubi- 
aceae.  Mexico. — 24.  01(n»a  cymosa  Thunber^,  OVincec.  C.  G.  H. — 25.  Pit- 
cairnt«r  ringens  Lk.  ct  Otto,  BromeMdceee.  South  America. — 26.  Linnse^tf 
rohmtouies  Lk.  et  Otto,  Lcguminosae  Papilionacese  Lotem.  Mexico.  A  very 
handsome  shrub  with  pink  flowers,  and  probably  hardy. — 27.  Echeveria  brac- 
teolkta  Lk.  et  Otto,  Crassulacese.  South  America. — 28.  jSalvia  tubif6nni8  Lk.d 
0//0,  Labiatae.  South  America.  Suffruticose  with  scarlet  flowers. — 29.  (Xxalb 
discolor  A7.,  OxaKdex.  Chili,  Brazil,  &c.  Flowers  dark  and  pale  pink,  and 
the  leaves  dark  pink  beneath. — 30.  Commelina  scabra  Benth.,  CoramellnAC 
A  perennial  from  Mexico. — 31.  Scelochilus  Ottdww  Kl.,  Orchldeae.  Caraccas. 
— 32.  hibiscus  Camerontf  Knowles  et  Westcott,  Jlfalvaceae,  Raised  by 
Mr.  Cameron  of  the  Birmingham   Botanic  Garden,  from   Madagascar  seeds. 

—  33.  Lobeh'a   texensis    Ba^n.,  Lohelidcecp.    Texas.    Flowers  deep  scarlet, 

—  34.  Tigridia  XiitesL  Lk.  et  O.,  /Hcleae.  Chiloe.  Readily  propagated  either 
by  bulbs  or  seeds.  —  35.  Lycopdrsicum  peruvianum  Miller  var.  commutatuin 
Spr.f  iSolanaceae.  South  America.  Flowers  yellow,  and  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  species.  —  36.  Epidendrum  (Osmophytum)  marginatum  Lk.  et  O.,  Or- 
chideae.  Caraccas,  in  woods.  —  37.  Schistocarpha  bicolor  Leuing,  Compdsitse. 
Mexico.    The  plate  of  this  species  will  appear  in  Part  VII. 

The  figures  are  executed  with  the  very  greatest  care,  and  evidently  faithful 

representations  of  nature  ;  and  the  letterpress  is  copious,  scientific,  and  also 

popular.     Under  every  species  the  generic  character,  and  what  belongs  to  the 

genus  generally,  are  stated ;  next  the  section  of  the  genus  to  which  the  species 

belongs  is  described;  then  the  specific  character;  next  the  synonyroes,  and  re* 
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ices  to  authors  and  to  plates ;  affinity  of  the  species ;  affinity  of  the 
la ;  the  culture  of  the  species;  and,  lastly,  a  detailed  description  of  the  plate. 
anslatioo  of  the  work,  with  the  same  plates,  would  be  verv  instructive  to 
Bngltsh  amateur;  but  it  would  not  answer,  as  is  evident  from  the  failure 
Aaund^a  Botamit,  which  was  conducted  very  much  on  the  same  plan, 
1^  not  with  the  same  care  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  was  cheaper 
I  any  other  botanical  periodical. 


_  und  BeschreUnmg  bluhender  Cadeen,  Sfc,    Figures  and  Descriptions 
CSacti  in  Flower,  &c.    By  Dr.  L.  Pfeiffer  and  Fr.  Otto.    Parts  III. 
V,  and  V.     Cassel  and  Leipzig. 

Fe  noticed  the  first  appearance  of  this  work  in  our  Volume  for  1639, 
22.,  to  which  we  refer  for  the  essence  of  the  prospectus,  and  for  the  high 
lion  which  we  have  expressed  of  the  letterpress  and  engravings.  Part  II. 
bsve  never  received.  The  parts  before  us  contain  : — 
ab.  11.  Cereus  Curtfsii  Lk.  et  O.,  C.  Roy^ni  Bot.  Mag.  t  3125., 
>ctas6nus  Hort,  A  native  of  New  Granada. — 12.  Cereus  flagrif6niiis 
r.  Mexico.  At  first  this  species  was  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  C.  fla- 
f6rmis,  tuit  when  it  came  into  flower  M.  Zuccarini  gave  it  the  name  of 
i^rmis,  which,  though  a  different  word,  has  the  same  meaning  as 
illiformis  (whip-shaped). — 13.  Mammillaria  uberif6rmis  Zikc.  Mexico. 
4.  Echinoc&ctus  leucodintha  Zucc.  Mexico. —  15.  Cereus  coccincus 
f.,  C.  bifrons  Haworth^  SuppL  p.  76.  Mexico. —  16.  Cereus  setaceus 
f.,  Dec,  Prod,  iii.  p.  469.  Brazil. — 17.  Hhfpsalis  pent^ptera  Pfeiff,  and 
platycarpa  Pfeiff.,  syn.  Epiph/llum  platycarpum  Zucc. ;  and  Cereus  pla- 
rpu^  Zucc,  Brazil.  —  18.  Opuntia  foliosa  Salm,,  Dec.  Prod,  iii.  p.  471., 
.us  foliosa  fVU/d,,  C,  pusiUa  Haw,,  Opuntia  pusilla  Haw,  South 
srica. — 19.  Mammillaria  uncinata  Zucc,  M.  ad6nca  S/ieid,  Mexico. — 
Echinocactus  acutissima  Lk,  et  O,,  Mammillaria  floribunda  Hook,  Bot, 
f.  t.  3647.  Chili.  —  21.  Echinocactus  hyboc^ntra  Lehm,,  E.  mamroil- 
Ides  Hook,  Bot,  Mag,  t.  3558.  Brazil. —  22.  Cereus  eri6phorus  Lk,  et  O,, 
obensis  Karw,  et  Zucc,  Cuba, —  23.  Cereus  undatus  Lk,  et  O,  Native 
itry  unknown.  —  24.  Opuntia  cochinillffera  Mill,  Diet,  ed.  8.  No.  6., 
us  cochinilHfera  L,,  C,  campechiana  Diet,  Natur.  vi.  p.  203.  South 
vica.  —  25.   Mammillaria  eriacantba  Lk,  et  O,,    M.  cylindrticea  Dec, 


Ilia  is  a  splendid  work,  every  plate  being  as  carefully  finished  and  coloured 
it  were  an  original  drawing.  It  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  col- 
Nra  of  Ckcn  in  both  hemispheres  ;  not  only  for  the  beauty  and  fidelity  of 
vpf^sentations  of  their  favourite  plants,  but  on  account  of  the  number  of 
species  which  it  portrays. 

irh^s  small  Edition  of  English  Botany,     In  8vo  numbers,  every  alternate 
itorday. 

Ilia  most  excellent  work  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close ;  Nos.  429.  and 
containing  plates  of  lichens.  We  have  so  otlen  recommended  Sowerby's 
my  to  all  persons  of  leisure  living  in  the  country,  and  to  all  gardeners 
can  aflbrd  it,  that  we  can  only  repeat  our  previous  recommendations. 
rfery  garden  there  ought  to  be  a  garden  library,  the  property  of  the 
rietor,  and  this  is  one  of  the  books  that  it  ought  to  contain.  Young 
•  living  in  the  country  will  find  it  a  source  of  perpetual  interest.  At  this 
Ml,  for  instance,  though  there  are  almost  no  flowering  plants  in  a  growing 
,  yet  there  are  numerous  mosses  and  lichens  which  are  growing  vieor- 
';  and  a  number  of  evergreen  ferns  at  the  roots  of  hedges,  and  on  pollard 
icher  trees,  that  they  would  find  the  names  of,  by  gathering  a  specimen, 
■e  it  borne,  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Mr.  Sowerby*s  book. 
^  G  2 
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Baxter't  British   Flowering  Planit,     In   monthly  numbers,  8vo,  pidn  and 
coloured. 

This  is  a  work  of  the  same  nature  as  Mr.  Sowerb/s ;  but,  while  the  latter 
contains  engravings  and  descriptions  of  all  the  species,  Mr.  Baxter's  work  is 
confined  to  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  genera,  with  a  bare  enumeration  of 
the  species.  The  engravings  arc  also  larger  and  more  elaborate  in  regard 
to  detail,  as  are  also  the  descriptions.  To  those  who  cannot  afford  Mr. 
Sowerb/s  work,  Mr.  Baxter's  will  prove  an  excellent  substitute:  125  Nos. 
have  been  already  published,  and  three  more  will  complete  the  work,  in  six 
handsome  volumes.  It  is  unquestionably  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  hss 
yet  appeared. 

Die  Coni/eren.    By  Francis  Antoine.    Parts  IV.  and  V.     1841. 

We  noticed  Parts  II.  and  III.  of  this  valuable  work  in  our  Vol.  for  1841, 
p.  624.,  and  the  parts  before  us  are  not  less  excellent  than  those  which  have 
preceded  them.  The  last  species  described  is  No.  65.  tab.  24.  fig.  2.  P(cea 
Pindrow,  One  of  the  plates  in  Part  V.  exhibits  a  group  of  cedars  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  engraved  from  a  sketch  by  a  French  artist,  and  kindly  supplied  by 
Baron  HUgel.  The  trunk  of  one  of  the  cedars  in  this  group,  M.  Antoine 
informs  us,  measures  46  ft.  in  circumference. 

Princess  Annual  C/ifahgue  for  1841  and  1842,  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tren 
and  Plants^  cultivated  and  for  Sale  at  the  Linwean  Botanic  Garden  and 
Nurseries^  Flushings  Long  Island,  near  New  York.     32d  edition. 

As  we  are  collecting  American  oaks  for  our  own  private  arboretum,  we 
were  surprised,  on  looking  into  this  catalogue,  to  find  only  eight  American 
species  named  ;  with  the  aiddition,  however,  of  the  words  '*  20  other  species.** 
We  should  be  ^lad  to  have  plants  of  the  whole  twenty-eight  species ;  and,  if 
they  prove  distmct  species,  we  shall  pay  the  catalogue  price  for  them,  but  not 
otherwise. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Fruits  cultivated  in  tlie  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London.     Third  edition.     Svo,  pp.  182.     London,  1842. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  this  book,  which  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  things  of  the  kind  in  existence.  We  do  not  know  a  sin^ 
individual  who  combines  a  scientific  knowledge  of  gardening  generally,  with 
practical  skill  in  fruits,  to  the  same  extent  as  Mr.  Thompson  ;  and,  as  a  man, 
he  has  a  heart  as  good  as  his  head  ;  both  are  cultivated ;  while  it  too  oflen 
happens  that  the  former  is  neglected.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Thompson  is  a 
model  for  young  gardeners  to  form  themselves  u{)on. 

IJie  Book  of  the  Farm,  By  Henry  Stephens,  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture.  Parts  IX.  and  X.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1842, 
1843. 

These  parts  maintain  the  high  reputation  which  the  work  has  obtained. 
The  last  subject  treated  of  is  the  threshing-machine  and  the  threshing  of 
corn  ;  both  brought  to  great  perfection  in  Scotland. 

The  Three  Prize  Essays  on  Agriculture  and  the  Com  Law,  ptiblished  by  the 
National  Anti-Corn^Law  League,  Pamph.  Svo,  pp.  50.  Price  4</.  the 
three.     Manchester  and  London,  1842. 

The  essay  which  gained  the  first  prize  is  by  George  Hope,  tenant-farmer 
in  East  Lothian ;  the  second  was  gained  by  Arthur  Morse  of  Swaffham  in 
Norfolk ;.  and  the  third  by  W.  R.  Greg  of  Caton,  Lancaster.  The  essays  are 
well  reasoned,  and  deserve  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject  of  them. 
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T%e  Builder  ;  a  BuUdei't  Nevnpajier  and  Magazine,    In  weekly  folio  numbers. 

This  journal  is  intended  to  be,  for  the  various  arts  connected  with  building, 
what  the  eardening  newspapers  are  for  gardening.  The  first  number  pro- 
mises well.  It  contains,  besides  an  address,  what  the  editor  calls  his 
"  Sermon,"  an  article  on  the  Treatment  of  Workpeople  by  their  Employers, 
written  in  an  excellent  spirit ;  several  reviews,  miscellaneous  paragraphs,  and 
various  notices,  together  occupying  five  pages,  with  the  addition  of  eleven 
pages  of  advertisements ;  in  all,  sixteen  folio  pages  for  1^.,  or  stamped  to  go 
tree  by  post  2^(iA  The  work  is  every  way  deserving  of  success,  and  we 
doubt  not  will  obtain  it. 

Anhaal  Chemistry^  or  Organic  Chemittry,  in  i/s  Applicalions  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M,  D.,  Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  Edited,  from  the  Author's 
Manuscript,  by  William  Gregory,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  354. 
London,  1842. 

-  There  is  much  in  this  work  to  interest  the  thinking  gardener,  who,  if  he  can 
procure  the  book,  will  find  his  mind  enlarged  by  the  perusal.  It  will  probably 
be  noticed  more  at  length  in  an  article  which  Mr.  Lymburn  is  now  kindly  pre- 
paring for  OS. 

Van  VfHJTsCt  KaturaliiC t  Pocket  Almanack  Jur  1843.     London,     pp.  32.     1*. 

Mr.  Van  Voorst  is  the  publisher  of  a  number  of  works  on  natural  history, 
Sttch  as  Yarreirs  B'vrds^  Yarreirs  FUhet^  Bell's  Quadrupeds,  Jones's  Animal 
Kingdom,  and  twenty  or  thirty  others,  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
diffusion  and  popularity  of  natural  science,  and  elevated  Mr.  Van  Voorst^s 
name  to  the  first  rank  among  liberal  and  enlightened  publishers.  His  books 
are  all  admirably  got  up,  and  very  cheap.  The  little  book  now  before  us  is 
original  in  its  plan  ;  the  whole  of  the  information  which  it  contains  being 
limited  to  natural  history.  At  the  end  there  is  an  account  of  the  different 
Natural  History^  Societies  in  London,  including  the  Royal,  Linnaean,  Horti- 
cultural, Geological,  Zoological,  Entomological,  Botanical,  Microscopical,  and 
Pmithological.  Next  follows  an  account  of  the  metropolitan  museums,  libra- 
ries, and  gardens.  For  every  leaf  of  letter-press  there  is  a  leaf  of  blank 
paper,  ruled  with  blue  lines  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  an  inch. 

"TJie  Farmer^s  Calendar  and  Diary  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening  for  the  Year 
1843.     London  :  printed  for  the  Company  of  Stationers.     12mo,  pp.  95. 

Price  Urn 

* 

The  agricultural  calendar  is  by  a  friend  of  ours,  of  the  Scotch  school,  who 
has  the  management  of  three  extensive  farms  in  Wales,  and  we  can  recom- 
mend it  as  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  kind.  The  other  parts  of  the  Farmet^s 
Calendar  are  good  and  useful,  and  the  work  may  be  considered  as  among  the 
best  of  the  rural  almanacks. 

The  Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and  Almanack  f)r  1843.      By  J.  W.  G. 

Gutch,  M.R.C.S.L.     London,   pp.  187. 

*  Besides  an  almanack,  and  a  number  of  ruled  blank  pages  for  memorandums, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  useful  facts  on  almost  every  subject  connected 
with  literature,  science,  and  every-day  life ;  and  the  price,  bound,  is  only 
3«.  6</. 

The  British  Almanack  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  useful  Knowledge  for 

1843.     Small  8vo,  pp.  96.     London,  1843.    U. 

Companion  to  the  Almanack,  or  Year^Book  of  General  Information  far  1843. 
Small  8vo,  pp.  260,  several  woodcuts.     London,  1843.    2«.  ^d, 

.  The  first  article  in  the  Companion  is  on  the  recent  applications  o^  decVxvcAV) 
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to  the  arts :  it  treats  of  lightning  conductors,  copper  sheathing,  submarine 
operations,  electric  moving  power  (in  lieu  of  steam,  &c.),  electro-locomotive 
power,  electrical  telegraph,  electro-metallurgy,  electro-gilding  and  plating, 
electrotype,  and  electrotint.  Such  are  the  wonders  of  electricity  I  Passing 
over  a  number  of  articles,  we  come  to  Art.  xv..  Public  Improvements,  in 
which  the  new  churches  and  other  public  buildings  erected  throughout  the 
country  are  noticed,  and  beautiful  engravings  given  of  Wilton  Church,  near 
Salisbury,  in  the  Lombardic  style,  Messrs.  SVyatt  and  Brandon,  architects,  a 
strikingly  original  edifice  ;  Christ  church,  Broadway,  Westminster,  in  the 
latter  period  of  early  English,  Ambrose  Poynter,  architect ;  Wesleyan  Tbeo- 
logical  Institution,  Richmond,  A.  Trimen,  architect ;  Cambridge  Coantjr 
Courts,  in  the  Palladian  style,  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Brandon,  architects ;  and 
Brunswick  Buildings,  Liverpool,  A.  and  O.  Williams,  architects,  a  building  in 
the  Italian  Palazzo  style,  intended  to  be  let  out  as  offices  to  different  occupiers. 
As  heretofore,  we  strongly  recommend  the  Companion  to  every  gardener  who 
can  afford  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Use  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  in  AgricuUure,  —  For  the  full  developement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  soil,  and  to  afford  a  greater  amount  of  nitrogen  than  whtt 
is  afforded  cither  by  the  ordinal^  manures,  or  the  ammonia,  &c,  of  the  at- 
mosphere, sulphate  of  ammonia  has  been  introduced,  and  found  to  be  a  moflt 
valuable  auxiliary,  as  a  top  dressing,  to  the  farmer.  It  has  been  found  to 
impart  a  greater  degree  of  fructification  to  grass,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  than 
any  other  dressing  yet  discovered,  and  at  a  less  cost  by  50  per  cent. 

The  mode  of  application,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  C.  Hall,  of  Havering-atte* 
Bower,  Essex,  is  as  follows  :  — 

Having  selected  several  fields  of  grass,  peas,  turnips,  and  wheat,  he  bad 
sown  broadcast  on  parts  of  these  fields  in  quantities,  at  the  cost  of  5t.  2d,t 
I  li.  4</.,  and  21«.  per  acre ;  the  sulphate  having  cost  him  17i.  per  cwt. 

The  produce  was  kept  and  threshed  separately,  when  the  increase  from  tlie 
wheat-land  was  found  to  be  as  foMsws :  — 

The  part  that  was  sown  at  the  r^  of  5s,  3d,  |)er  acre  gave  an  increase  of 
three  bushels  ;  111.  4^.  gave  six  bushels;  and  2U.  upwards  of  nine  busheb; 
besides  a  considerable  increase  of  straw.  (PAt/.  Mag,  for  Decemlier,  184^ 
p.  4fi9.) 

Agricultural  Implements,  —  The  improvements  which  are  constantly  mAMt^ 
in  agricultural  implements  are  still  greater  than  those  which  are  taking  place 
in  the  culture  of  com  and  green  crops.  The  Scotch  swin^;  plough  is  oo 
longer  considered  the  best  im[)lement  of  the  kind,  but  one  has  been  fonod 
requiring  considerably  less  draught.  For  measuring  the  power  required  to 
draw  any  implement,  we  have  Cottam*s  Draught-Gauge,  allowed  by  Mr.  PuseV 
to  be  the  best  machine  of  the  kind.  We  have  also  Cottam*s  Grubber,  which 
is  a  great  improvement  on  Finlayson's  Harrow  ;  Cottam's  Revolving  Dibble^ 
for  dibbling  wheat  or  beans ;  Cottam*s  One-How  Drill,  for  manure  and  seed ; 
and  Cottam's  Apparatus  for  hatching  and  rearing  Game  and  Poultry.  But* 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  agricultural  machine  of  the  present  time  i* 
one  imported  from  France,  and  to  be  seen  in  operation  on  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Graham  and  Co.,  Malin's  Wharf,  Fore  Street,  Lambeth,  which 
completely  cleanses  damaged  wheat,  and  also  renders  wheat  that  has  heeo 
injured  by  the  weevil,  not  only  perfectly  free  from  that  insect,  but  wceTil* 
proof  for  the  future.  The  process  would  be  too  tedious  to  describe  herei 
but  it  is  completelv  effective,  and  of  immense  importance  with  reference  to 
the  preservation  of  com  in  granaries.    Whoever  wishes  to  know  all  that  i* 
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vest  and  best  respecting  agricultural  implements  and  machines  cannot  do 
tter  than  consult  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hailen  of  London,  or  Messrs.  Slight 
d  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

The  orophoiilhe  (orophe^  a  roof,  and  lUhos^  a  stone),  a  composition  used 
a  substitute  for  zinc,  lead,  tile,  or  slate,  and  apparently  well  adapted  for 
itering  garden  and  agricultural  buildings,  is  now  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
teDtion  among   architects.     It   appears  to  be  a  peculiarly  hard  cement, 
md  thinly  over  a  surface  of  canvass,  which  may  be  cut  up  into  squares 
f  mv  convenient  size.    "  The  orophoUthe,  as  applied  to  buildings,  will  be 
vosi  to  recommend  itself  to  attention  by  its  cheapness  and  dund)ility,  as 
rdiasby  the  absence  of  all  qualities  capable  of  attracting  electric  matter, 
Hul  which  are  more  or  less  resident  in  all  metallic  substances.     This  cannot 
■1  to  render  it  safer  than  either  of  the  metals  now  used  on  the  tops  of 
lomes;  while,  not  being  liable  to  oxidation,  and  entirely  impenetrable  to 
nter,  it  must,  on  both  these  accounts,  recommend  itself  to  the  attention  of 
miklers  with  additional  force.     Independently  of  its  durable  qualities,  for 
zheapDess  the  oropholithe  will  be  found  unrivalled.     It  can  be  laid  down  at 
iboat  half  the  price  of  zinc,  at  one  quarter  of  that  of  lead,  and,  from  the  im- 
neose  saving  in  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  at  considerably  less  than 
dttes  and  tiles.     Then,  its  weight  being  so  much  less  than  that  of  any  of  these 
Diterials.the  saving  of  timber  in  rafters  will  not  be  the  least  important  consider* 
ttionwith  the  architect;  as,  while  the  new-invented  material  effectually  resists 
ite action  of  the  elements,  when  the  amount  of  pressure  taken  from  the  roof 
s  considered,  the  whole  under-structurc  ma^  be  much  lighter.     The  oropho- 
itbebemg  laid  down  on  large  surfaces,  and  its  joints  united  by  the  cement  of 
rbidi  it  is  made,  the  whole  superfice  of  the  roof  appears  covered  with  one 
loiid  sheet  of  the  material ;  and  this  compactness  gives  it  such  an  extraor- 
Onvy  power  of  resistance  that  no  wind  storm,  how  violent  soever,  could  by 
toj  po&»ibility  remove  it,  while  the  building  itself  continued  firm  in  its 
>odtion.    As  a  medium  preventive  of  damp,  as  fatally  injurious  to  buildings 
>to  the  health  of  their  inhabitants,  the  oropholithe  is  likely  to  supersede  the 
wtom  of  stuccoing  walls  as  at  present.     Lined  with  oropholithe,  the  rooms 
fill  be  instantaneously  fit  for  habitation,  free  from  damp,  and  the  tainted 
nk  80  disagreeable  in  newly  built  and  unseasoned  houses ;  that  is  to  say,  for 
^  purpose  one  side  b  covered  with  the  material  which  is  placed  against  the 
ill,  the  other,  or  exterior  side,  presents  a  dry  surface  which  may  be  papered 
Uediately.     The  resistive  qualities  of  the  oropholithe  are  so  great,  that 
lier  years  of  exposure  to  the  action  of  those  universal  solvents,  air  and  water, 

0  risible  alteration  in  its  structure  has  taken  place.     Hence  its  applicability 

1  liDing  baths,  tanks,  cisterns,  fishponds,  &c.,  becomes  manifest."      Such 
vtbe  uses  of  this  article,  as  stated  m  the  prospectus.  —  Cond. 

Wirework  is  now  being  applied  to  a  great  many  purposes  in  gardening,  and 
Home  in  agriculture,  and  we  expect  shortly  to  be  able  to  announce  a  mode 
>  eoating  over  wire  with  zinc  by  the  galvanic  process,  which^  without  adding 
icb  to  Its  expense,  will  add  greatly  to  its  durability.  We  have  lately  found, 
various  parts  of  the  country,  that  a  strained  wire  fence  4  fl.  high  can  be  put 
p  cheaper,  all  expenses  included,  than  a  wooden  fence  of  the  same  height, 
^  without  reckoning  any  thing  for  the  wood.  Land-owners,  who  have 
bityof  young  larches  and  Scotch  pines  that  might  be  used  in  making  such 
ttu,  find  that  the  labour  of  cutting  down  the  trees  and  forming  them  into 
sees  is  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  strained  wire  fence.  Almost  every 
OQiBonger  deals  in  such  articles.  We  have  before  us  a  great  many  designs, 
f  BIr.  Porter  of  Thames  Street,  and  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hailen  of  Wiusley 
fttt,  London ;  Messrs.  Young  of  High  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr.  Samuel 
aylor  of  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk.  Mr.  Taylor  confines  himself  to  the  manu- 
K^ure  of  a  cheap  and  effective  fence  against  hares  and  rabbits,  which  is,  at 
^  aune  time,  an  excellent  substitute  for  hurdles  or  cords,  as  sheep-folds, 
■^  for  sticks  for  peas,  trailers  in  general,  and  other  garden  purposes.  Mr. 
Wr  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  designs  for  fences  and  useful  ornamental  o\>r 
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jects,  as  do  Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen;  and  very  handsome  designs,  with 
rery  low  prices  affixed,  are  to  be  had  of  Messrs.  Young  of  Edinburgh.    A 
correspondent  in  Scotland,  on  whom  we  can  rely,  says  of  Messrs.  Young : 
"  They  are  young  men  who  have  carried  into  their  business  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  age,  acquired  at  our  cheap  and  greatly  improved  educational 
institutions.    They  are  intelligent,  tasteful,  enthusiastic,  and  of  a  good  address, 
and  they  are  being  very  extensively  employed.     Sunk  fences  are  now  seldom 
made  in  Scotland,  though  I  see  you  occasionally  recommend  them  in  England. 
A  wire  fence  3  ft.  6  in.  high  is  sufficient  for  cattle  and  sheep.     It  consists  of 
six  horizontal  wires  passed  through,  or  fastened  on,  wooden  posts,  and  is  put 
up  for  9d,  per  yard ;  and  with  an  additional  wire,  to  render  the  fence  4  fl.  6  in. 
high,  for  10(/.  per  yard;  the  posts  being  supplied  and  fixed  in  the  ground  by  the 
proprietor.     These  posts,  it  tarred  and  charred,  are  found  to  mst  20  years* 
The  wires  are  generally  painted  with  gas  tar.     Instead  of  running  the  wires 
through  the  wooden  posts,  it  is  found  an  improvement  to  attach  them  by  iron 
staples ;  which  admits  of  renewing  a  post  when  it  decays,  without  disturbing 
any  of  the  others.     Very  strong  deer  fences  Messrs.  Young  erect  at  from  2f. 
to  3«.  6rt  per  yard,  according  to  the  height ;  the  proprietor  providing  stones  for 
the  strainmg  pillars,  and  stone  or  wood  blocks  for  the  intermediate  uprights, 
&c.     Curved  wire  fences  [which  are  so  beautifully  put  up  by  Mr.  Porter,  with 
under-ground  stays,  and  no  prop  or  brace  of  any  kind  shown  above  ground] 
are  also  put  up  by  Messrs.  Young." — W.  D,  S,    Sept,  28.  1842. 

GregsorCt  Green-Flesh  Melon  is  a  small  fruit,  seldom  weighing  more  than 
three  pounds,  but  it  is  decidedly  the  best-flavoured  Cantaloup  melon  that  I 
have  ever  tasted.  The  person  from  whom  I  had  the  fruit  has  grown  it  for 
many  years,  and  never  had  any  other  variety  that  gave  so  much  satisfaction. 
He  does  not  know  its  origin. — J.  B.  [We  have  a  few  seeds  of  this  melon  at 
the  service  of  any  one  who  chooses  to  ask  for  them,  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp.] 
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U'lmus  fulva. — I  was  much  surprised  to  read  (Vol.  for  1840,  p.  231.)  of  the 
medical  properties  of  the  U^\m\i%  fulva,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  muci- 
lage with  which  its  cellular  tissue  abounds  ;  and  as  the  mucilage  is  very 
nutritious,  and  as  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  common  elm  fatten  cattle  in  a 
short  time,  on  account  of  the  portion  of  mucilage  which  they  also  contain,  we 
may  hence  conclude  that  cattle  would  fatten  much  more  quickly  if  fed  with 
the  leaves  of  the  f71mus  fulva.  In  the  Maison  Rustique  du  XIX  Steele  it  is 
said  that  the  leaves  of  the  P6pulus  canadensis  in  a  green  state  are  equivalent 
to  the  same  weight  of  the  best  hay:  what  is  meant  is,  that  a  certain  weiglit  of 
these  leaves  in  a  dry  state  nourish  or  fatten  equal  to  twice  (due)  the  weight 
of  the  best  hay.  A  comparison  of  the  nutritive  properties  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Canadian  poplar,  the  common  elm,  and  the  6^^Imus  fulva,  is  well  deserving  of 
a  trial. — Giuseppe  Manelti,     Monza^  Nov,  1.  1842. 

Nelumbium  t'Aetidnum. — At  the  house  of  my  friend  George  Compton,  Esq., 
to  whom  Lombardy  is  indebted  for  many  fine  and  rare  plants,  and  who  lives 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Como,  I  saw  Nelumbium  tibetianum  in  full  flower  in 
August  last  year  (when  it  flowered  for  the  first  time),  as  well  as  in  the  same 
month  of  the  present  year,  and  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  as  yet  de- 
scribed. He  grows  it  in  a  pot  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  \\it,  high,  fiJled  with 
mould  to  the  height  of  1  ft.,  in  which  the  nelumbium  is  planted,  and  from  this 
point  to  the  top  it  is  kept  filled  with  water.  The  flowers  are  rather  smaller, 
more  round  (see  the  two  figures  sent),  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  those  of 
the  Nelumbium  speciosum.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  leaves  and  smell  of 
the  flowers  from  the  other  species ;  therefore  I  consider  it  a  variety.     In  the 
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sammer  he  keeps  it  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air,  and  in  winter  he  pro- 
tects it  in  a  greenhouse.  —  Idem, 

[We  haye  sent  the  figures  of  the  two  nelumbiums  to  SirWiUiam  J.  Hooker, 
who  sometimes  publishes  in  the  BotamctU  Magazine  specimens  of  interesting 
plantSy  though  they  may  not  have  been  introduced.] 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  Philadelphia  Horticultural  Society  held  their  fourteenth  exhibition  on  the 
13th  instant,  and  it  will  close  this  evening.     It  is  more  tasteful  than  any 

Previous  one,  while  the  usual  proportion  of  plants  and  fruits  is  maintained, 
send  you  two  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  particulars.  There  are 
upwards  of  300  varieties  of  the  genus  Cactus  ;  of  rare  plants  there  are  Ura- 
nia speciosa  from  R.  S.  Field,  Esq.  of  New  Jersey  ;  palms  of  several  kinds 
from  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  ;  the  pitcher  plant,  and  the  butterfly  plant,  from  Mr. 
R.  Biust ;  Pandanut  ^tilis  and  two  species  of  Zamia  from  G.  Pepper,  Esq. 
V.  P.  of  the  Society ;  ilristolochia  sipho  from  General  R.  Patterson  ;  mango 
trees,  croton,  calabash  tree,  coffee  tree,  and  indigo  tree,  from  Mr.  Peter 
Mackenzie.  The  fruits  were  superb.  Apples  and  peaches  of  great  size,  and 
beautiful ;  seckle  pears  in  great  perfection ;  large  blue  and  yellow  plums. 
The  grapes  also,  foreign  and  domestic,  were  verv  large.  I  refer  to  the  printed 
list.— y.  M.    Philadelphia,  Sept.  23.  1842. 

Dorudnthet  exceUa.  — The  majestic  Doryanthes  exc^lsa  has  been  exhibited 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  last  twelve  days,  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  florist.  The  stem 
began  to  snoot  in  December  last,  and  is  now  (June  18.  1842)  about  12  fl. 
high.  Eleven  flowers  have  blown,  and  eighteen  more  are  to  come  out.  It 
is  at  present  in  the  beautiful  greenhouse  of  Mr.  Pepper,  to  which  it  was 
removed  after  the  exhibition  of  it  ceased.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
Mr.  Sherwood  to  know  the  history  of  this  specimen  of  the  plant. — J,  M, 
Pkiiadeif^kia^June  18.  1842. 
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WoRMLEYBVRY,  in  Hertfordshire,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Abraham 

Hume,  Bart ,  and  now  in  possession  of Cust,  Esq.,  has  been  till  lately 

in  a  state  of  deplorable  neglect ;  but  it  is  now  being  thoroughly  renovated 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Harden,  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  gardener. 
The  noble  plant  of  Magnolia  conspfcua,  of  which  an  account  was  given  by 
Sir  Abraham  in  the  first  Volume  of^the  Gardener's  Magazine^  is  now  upwards 
of  20  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  blossom-buds.  The  wall  trees  had  run 
quite  wild,  the  plums  and  cherries  having  spurs  a  foot  long ;  but  all  is  now 
being  brought  into  order. — D,  B,  Jan,  19.  1843. 

A  MetropoStan  Model  Institution  fir  in? proving  the  Dwellings  of  the  in- 
duitrunu  CUuset  is  now  being  formed.  A  main  object  of  this  institution  will 
be  to  erect  a  building  combining  a  number  of  habitations  for  workmen,  having 
every  requisite  accommodation  for  health  and  comfort ;  and  to  show  that  such 
buildings,  when  let  at  a  reasonable  rent,  will  afford  an  adequate  return  for  the 
money  expended.  Such  a  combination  as  we  have  shown  in  the  Encyclopadm 
of  Cottage  Architecture,  }  493.,  and  in  the  Supplement  to  Cottage  Architecture, 
p.  1149.,  under  the  head  of"  A  College  for  single  working  Men,"  will  pro- 
bably be  attempted,  and  we  have  no  doubt  success  will  be  fully  attained. 
We  have  been  trying  to  eet  such  a  college  erected  ever  since  1819. —  Cond, 

Araaicdria  Cunntnghdmi  is  here  10  ft.  high  and  8  h.  wide,  with  three  soli- 
tary cones  on  the  points  of  three  of  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  two  uppermost 
tiers  of  branch^.     The  cones  are  ovate,  sessile,  1  inch  \i\  VidtVi,  citvOL\v8\l  «30l 
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inch  in  length  ;  they  consist  of  narrow,  slender,  bristly,  somewhat  recurved 
brownish  scales,  densely  imbricated.  —  G,  Lauvence,  Hendon  Vicarage^ 
Jan.  10.  1843. 

Vicea  spectdbilu.  —  Of  this  fine  tree  we  have  two  specimens,  each  bearing 
seven  cones.  —  Idem. 

'Phiiu  Sabinmna  has  one  cone.  —  Idem. 

An  Oak  (Quercus  peduncul^ta)  in  the  park  of  Hazel  Grove,  Castle  Car^f 
Somersetshire,  [of  which  a  lithograph  has  been  sent  us,]  is  82  ft.  high, 
30  ft.  in  circumference  at  3A  fl.  from  the  ground,  and  it  contains  863  cubic 
feet  of  timber,  though  it  has  lost  many  of  its  largest  limbs.  It  is  in  full  vigour 
and  bears  every  year  abundance  of  small  acorns  in  pairs  at  the  end  of  long 
stalks.  Near  this  tree  are  several  other  oaks  of  great  height,  and  fi'om  18  in. 
to  23  ft.  in  circumference.  An  elm  in  the  same  park,  blown  down  some  time 
since,  measured  39  ft.  in  circumference ;  and  an  ash  2 1  ft.  —  P.  J.  M, 

The  Mistletoe  on  the  Oak  may  be  seen  at  Penporthlenny,  in  the  parish  of 
Goitre,  Monmouthshire  ;  and  also  on  a  tree  near  Usk.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  some  to  have  these  habitats  added  to  those  already  given  in  your  Arbo' 
return  Bntannicum. — Jane  Wiliiams,     Glastonbury,  Oct,  22.  184-2. 

Yerbena  Melindres  and  W .Tweedieknvi  have  stood  out  here  the  last  winter 
with  no  other  protection  than  their  own  uncut  branches.  They  died  back  to 
the  collar  of  the  roots,  but  broke  well  again  in  spring,  more  especially  V, 
Melindres,  and  they  grew  much  more  vigorously  during  summer  than  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  in  spring.  Our  flower-garden  is  a  level  spot  on  the 
south  side  of  a  steep  hill  overhanging  Swansea.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam, 
from  9  to  18  inches  deep,  on  stratified  rock  dipping  to  the  north.  It  becomes 
rapidly  dry  and  hard  after  rain.  —  P.  Walker ,  Gardener  to  R.  Grenfell^  Esq, 
Mtaesteg,  near  Swansea,  Oct.  22.  1842. 

Melons  groum  in  Leaves. — At  Taplow  Lodge,  Bucks,  melons  have  been  for 
many  years  past  grown  in  leaves  raked  up  the  preceding  autumn.  The  plants 
are  raised  in  loam  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  having 
been  first  grown  on  the  leaves,  the  melons  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  to 
succeed  them.  They  bear  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  flavour. 
—  J.  B.     Uxbr'ulge,  Dec.  10.  18+2. 

Mushrooms  this  year  (1842)  have  been  most  unusually  abundant  in  August 
and  September,  and  very  great  quantities  have  been  gathered  fine  and  large; 
some  measuring  SO  in.  round.  Many  of  the  agricultural  labourers*  fiuni- 
lies  have  made  a  guinea  a  week  during  these  months,  by  gathering  them  in 
the  fields  and  selling  them  in  the  neighbourhood.  —  M.  Saul.  Garstang^  Lan^ 
cashirc,  Oct.  10.  1842. 

Cucumbers  this  year  ( 1842)  have  been  very  abundant  in  the  cottager's 
gardens  here.  They  are  attended  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense,  and  are 
of  great  benefit  to  the  cottager  and  the  labouring  man  in  hot  weather,  being 
found  of  great  advantage  in  removing  thirst,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
vinegar,  when  taking  their  meals,  far  more  so  than  either  milk  or  l)eer.  The 
cottagers'  mode  of  growing  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  a  few  plants 
from  their  neighbours  who  nave  them  in  the  open  ground,  and  plant  them  in 
the  spot  where  they  have  taken  up  their  early  potatoes  in  July,  without  adding 
any  manure.  I  have  seen  some  so  planted  this  season  produce  cucumbers 
weighing  from  2  to  3  lb.  each,  without  any  protection,  but  merely  growing 
in  the  beds  the  early  potatoes  had  been  removed  from.  To  keep  the  fruit 
clean  when  growing,  they  put  what  is  here  called  a  turf  or  peat  under  thcro, 
such  as  they  use  for  fuel ;  they  use  no  coal  for  liiel  here.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  would  nave  been  much  ple;ised  if  you  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
those  cucumbers  growing  in  the  cottage  gardens,  and  might  have  said  much  in 
their  praise.  There  is  at  this  time  growing  up  to  a  saw-pit  side  in  the  wood 
yard  of  Henry  Masden,  at  Cobus,  near  Garstang,  a  cucumber  which  weighs 
52  oz.  The  roots  arc  merely  growing  in  a  few  road  droppings  from  the  horses, 
gathered  from  the  road  side.  The  plants  have  produced  abundance  of  fruit, 
without  the  least  protection,  in  September. — Idem. 
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SCOTLAND. 

of  jyr.  Neill. — Id  consequence  of  a  resolution  parsed  at  the  General 
%  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  of  1st  December  last,  to 
1  th^  New  Hall  a  marble  bust  of  their  excellent  secretary.  Dr.  Neill, 

long  and  valuable  gra^iitous  services  rendered  to  the  Soaety  since  its 
ncement  in  1809,  now  a  period  of  thirty-three  ^ears,  it  was  suggested, 
Sfsl  practical  gardeners,  that  the  exertions  of  that  gentleman  naving 
nunently  instrumental  in  promoting  and  sustaining  the  high  character 
tdsh  gardeners,  and  the  science  of  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  they 

come  forward  as  a  body  and  subscribe  for  a  testimonial  to  be  prc- 

to  him  in  their  name ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the 
1  feeling  in  this  respect,  a  number  of  the  most  influential  gardeners  have 
rritten  to ;  all  of  whom  [as  is  proved  by  extracts  from  their  lettcn] 
wt  anxious  that  it  should  be  earned  into  execution ;  and,  in  order  to  do 
le  more  effectually,  the  following  individuals  have  agreed  to  act  as  a 
ittee,  viz.,  Mr.  Edward  Sane,  sen.,  Kirkaldy ;  Mr.  W.  M*Nab,  Royal 
ic  Garden,  Edmburgh  ;  Mr.  S.  Murray,  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
>w  ;  Mr.  C.  M'Entosh,  Dalkeith  Park  ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Honetoun 
$;  Mr.  J.  Dodds,  Scone  Palace  ;  Mr.  John  Young,  Archerfield  ;  and 
t.  Watson,  Moredun  ;  Mr.  W.  M*Nab,  convener  ;  Mr.  J.  M*Nab, 
rer.  • 

this  paper  are  appended  letters  approving  of  the  resolution  from  the 
ing  cardeners  and  nurserymen :  — 
Cathie,  Airthrey  Castle.  Archibald  Gorrie,  Annat  Cottage. 

Dodds,  Scone  Palace.  John  Westwood,  Academy  Gardens, 

in  Sharp,  Pitfoiu*.  Dollar. 

rd  Sang,  Kirkaldy.  Joseph  Bain,  Beaufort  Castle. 

I  Smith,  Honetoun  House.  James  Mathisoii,  Melville  House. 

Robertson,  Jj^&uns  Castle.         John  Petrie,  Cullen  House. 
Gow,  Tullyailan  Gardens.  D.  Montgomery,  Buchanan  House, 

t  Arthur,  Edinburgh.  William  M*Nab,  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 

irt  Murray,  Royal  Botanic  Gar-         den,  Edinburgh. 
•^  Glasgow.  William  Barron,  Elvaston  Castle. 

as  Bishop,  Methven  Castle.  William  Pearson,  Cally  House. 

im  Lawson,  Greenock.  Peter  Crocket,  Raith  Gardens. 

Addison,  Gosford.  Charles  M'Intosli,  Dalkeith  Park. 

Davidson,  Culzean  Castle.  James  Sinclair,  Castle  Toward. 

Young,  Archerfield.  Daniel  Ferguson,  Roynl  Botanic  Gar- 

nder  Smith,  Callander  House.  den,  Belfast, 

t  Watson,  Moredun  Gardens.       George  Shiells,  Erskine  House, 
es  Lawson,  Edinburgh.  George  Saunders,  Gordon  Castle. 

sw  Turnbull,  Bothwell  Castle.       James  Smith,  Monkwood  Grove, 
t  M' In  tosh,  Drumlanrig  Castle. 

I  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  see  so  many  highly  respectable  men  and  ex- 
t  purdeners  bearing  testimony  to  the  great  services  rendered  by  Dr. 
to  the  horticulture  of  Scotland,  and  to  his  urbanity  and  kindness  to 
lers.  For  our  own  part,  we  can  only  heartily  join  in  the  expression  of 
I'Nab  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  that  we  **  have  had  the  honour 
•  NeiU*8  acquaintance  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  can  say  with 
t  jiBoeri^,  that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  another  individual  now  in 
Bee  who  is  more  entitled  to  their  gratitude.  His  whole  life  has  been 
sd  to  usefulness  in  almost  every  department  of  science,  but  more  es- 
ly  to  that  of  gardening,  and  the  advancement  of  gardeners.**  Perhaps 
{s  no  Scotch  gardener  more  obliged  to  Dr.  Neill  than  we  are,  since  it 
om  hii  article  Horticlxturr  in  the  Enci/clopccdia  Britannica  that  we 
be  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Encychpcedla  of  Gardening.  The 
wfions  are  limited  to  sums  from  2i.  6</.  to  I0#.  6</.,  and  the  thirty- 
gardeners  whose  names  are  given  above  have  subscribed  from  5t,  to 
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\0s,  each.     Subscriptions  are  received  by  Mr.  James  M*Nab  of  the  Experi- 
mental Garden. — Cond. 

Foreign  Drees  which  thrive  in  Shetland, —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  on  November  10.  1842,  Mr.  Edmonston,  jun.,  men- 
tioned in  our  Volume  for  1840,  p.  102.,  ^ave  an  account  of  the  botany  of 
Shetland.  The  whole  is  extremely  interesting  ;  but,  as  it  will  be  published  in 
the  Transactio7is  of  the  Botanical  Society^  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an 
extract  relating  to  arboriculture  in  that  island.  '*  A  number  of  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  by  my  father  for  five  or  six  years,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  ascertain  what  foreign  trees  will  endure  this  climate.  He  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh  all  the  more  generally  cultivated  trees  and 
shrubs,  North  British,  North  American,  and  North  Asiatic,  and  the  result 
has  been  as  follows.  Among  the  indigenous  trees  of  Scotland,  the  ash 
appears  to  stand  as  well  as  any  other,  as  it  puts  forth  its  leaves  late  and  loses 
them  early.  Of  the  scarcely  indigenous,  or  naturalised  species,  the  sycamore 
appears  to  be  the  hardiest ;  while  the  birch  and  Scotch  pine  will  scarcely  live 
a  year.  Again,  Pinus  montana  and  ^'^sculus  Hippocastanum,  comparatively 
tender  plants,  appear  to  thrive  well ;  and  P^rus  aucupkria,  which  is  indi- 
genous with  us,  thrives  tolerably  in  cultivation.  Almost  all  the  willows  do 
well ;  jSalix  Russelliana,  frdgilis,  cinerea,  viminalis,  and  vitellina,  among  the 
best.  The  alder  is  rather  too  early  in  putting  forth  its  leaves ;  but  some 
poplars  appear  to  do  well,  especially  the  white,  black  Italian,  and  Lombardy; 
and  Populus  nisra  *  is  indigenous.  Oak  and  beech  will  not  thrive  at  all. 
Generally  speaking,  evergreens,  both  trees  and  shrubs,  appear  not  to  suit. 
Pinus  Cembra,  the  black,  white,  and  Norway  spruce  have  all  been  repeatedly 
tried,  but  seldom  languished  a  year.  Even  the  hardy  shrubby  evergreens, 
which  are  met  with  indigenous  or  in  every  shrubbery  on  the  mainland,  such 
as  /4ex  ^quifolium,  i^hododendron  p6nticum  and  flavum,  rib6rnum  Tinus, 
&c.,  die  almost  immediately.  Among  the  best-thriving  evergreen  shrubs  may 
be  mentioned,  yl'rbutus  mucronata,  Cotoneaster  UVa-ursi,  H6dersL  i7e!ix,  &c. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  native,  and  in  some  situations  thrives  remarkably  well, 
as  it  also  does  in  Orkney.** —  Cond. 

A  good  Tablet  for  the  Indication  of  the  Name  of  a  Street,  or  a  Gmdc"  Pott  to 
a  Cross  Road.  —  It  should  be,  1st,  readily  discoverable  and  distinguishable; 
2d,  easily  legible  at  moderate  distances,  and  by  oblique  as  well  as  by  direct 
vision,  in  diffused  light,  or  in  sunshine  ;  3d,  of  such  material  as  to  be  lasting 
and  easily  kept  in  a  serviceable  state. 

No  tablet  which  I  have  met  with  fulfils  these  conditions  so  entirely  as  that 
which  was  widely  diffused  in  Paris  during  the  administration  of  M.  Chabrol 
de  Volvic.  The  material  is  volcanic  stone  in  thin  slabs ;  these  slabs  are 
covered  by  hard  blue  ename),  and  the  inscription  is  in  white  enamel  burnt  in. 
They  are  immediately  distinguishable  from  all  other  inscriptions  or  signs,  are 
very  legible  in  all  states  ol  the  weather,  and  appear  to  be  unaltered  after 
several  years*  exposure. 

It  unluckily  happens  that  the  cost  of  these  tablets  is  such  as  to  make  them 
unattainable  generally. 

The  next  best  model,  in  point  of  distinctness,  is  that  which  has  long  been 
in  general  use  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  viz.  cast-iron  plates,  with  the 
inscription  in  slightly  relieved  letters.  This  model,  which,  if  judiciously 
executed,  is  but  little  inferior  to  M.  Chabrol* s  in  distinctness,  has  a  manifest 
advantage  over  it  in  cheapness  and  in  strength.  Some  tablets  on  this  plan 
were,  several  years  ago,  introduced  in  Edinburgh,  and  have  answered  well  as 
far  as  they  went;  but,  subsequently,  changes  have  been  introduced  which 
have  notably  impaired  their  efficiency ;  the  original  proportion  of  the  letters 


*  A  specimen  of  poplar  which  we  received  from  Mr.  Edmonston,  sen., 
some  years  ago,  appeared  to  us  to  be  P,  balsam(fera ;  at  all  events  we  are 
quite  certain  it  was  not  the  P.  nigra  o(  English  Botany;  but  we  have  written 
to  Mr.  Edmonston  for  a  plant. — Cond, 
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» the  spaces  has  been  altered  so  much  as  to  make  them  illegible,  unless  when 
seen  nearly  from  the  front,  and  the  colours  o^  the  ground  and  letters  have 
twcn  inverted  (the  ground  being  now  white).  This  last  change  has  been  par- 
dcularly  detrimental,  as,  when  the  sun  shines  obliquely  on  them,  the  shadows 
of  the  raif^  letters  fill  the  spaces  between  them,  and  turn  the  inscription  into 
an  illegible  black  stripe;  it  has,  besides,  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  tablets  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  tickets  on  houses  to  let. 

Among  the  models  in  the  Paris  collection  was  one  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  a  fair  trial  anywhere,  and  which,  if  on  enquiry  it  should  be  found 
to  be  available  in  point  of  cost,  appears  to  offer  considerable  advantages. 

These  tablets  were  very  similar  in  form  to  the  Birmingham  pattern,  though 
thicker  in  substance.  The  material  was  a  sort  of  earthenware,  analogous  to 
that  of  which  we  make  greybeards  and  pickling  jars  in  this  country.  If  such 
tablets  were  first  fired  with  a  hard  lustreless  blue  enamel,  and  then  the  sur- 
faces of  the  letters  enamelled  white,  a  very  perfect  tablet  would  be  the  result. 
(C%w»  in  the  Scotsman^  Dec,  1842.) 

IRELAND. 

Agriculiural  Improvement, — The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  received 
by  Messrs.  Drummond,  of  the  Agricultural  Museum,  from  Mr.  M'Leish,  land- 
steward  on  one  of  the  estates  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  M'Leish,  afler  alluding  to  the  implements  furnished  by  the  Messrs. 
Drummond  for  the  estate,  consisting  of  sixty  full  sets  of  draining  tools,  with 
subsoil  and  furrow  plough,  and  expressing  himself  highly  pleased  with  their 
superior  excellence,  proceeds  to  say :  **  The  Marquess  of  Waterford  has  about 
40,000  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Derry,  on  which  there  are  about  800 
tenants,  but  until  this  season  there  had  not  been  anything  done  by  them  in 
the  way  of  draining  their  land  on  any  regular  system.  But,  by  advice  and 
encouragement  held  out  to  them  by  Mr.  Beresford,  agent  to  the  marquess, 
upwards  of  sixty  of  the  tenants  have  been  and  are  thorough  draining  on 
Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston's  system,  and  have  already  completed  upwards  of 
16,000  perches  (5^  yards  each)  of  drains,  all  filled  with  broken  stones.  Being 
only  a  few  montns  since  the  principle  was  fairly  laid  down  to  them,  they  seem 
to  embark  in  it  with  spirit ;  and,  from  the  satisfaction  it  is  giving,  not  only  to 
those  who  have  adopted  it,  but  also  to  those  who  have  been  watching  its 
effects,  I  have  no  doubt  that  ere  long  every  tenant  on  this  estate  will  be 
thorough  draining.  They  have  suffered  so  much  from  wet  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  now  from  the  lowness  of  the  markets,  that  they  seem  quite 
aware  that,  unless  they  try  some  method  of  improving  their  land,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  raise  an  additional  quantity  of  grain  to  compensate  for  the  low  prices, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  their  rents ;  so  they  have  determined  on  thorough 
draining  and  subsoiling,  which  certainly  is  the  first  and  best  step,  for  nine 
acres  out  of  ten  require  it.  The  qualities  of  the  soils  on  this  estate  are  vari- 
able, but  well  adapted  for  draining,  and  can  be  thoroughly  drained  with 
broken  stones  for  about  5/.  per  imperial  acre  on  the  average.  The  tenants 
here  do  the  work  at  their  own  expense  in  the  first  instance,  but,  when  finished 
in  a  proper  manner,  Mr.  Beresford  pays  them  the  full  amount  of  what  it  cost 
them,  on  their  agreeing  to  pay  interest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
per  annum  during  the  term  of  their  lease.  —  Camuuh,  near  Dungiven,  Sept,  29. 
1842."  {Stirling  Advertiser,  Oct.  14.  1842.) 


A  RT.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism, 

Emm  ATA. —  In  our  Vol.  for  1842,  p.  394.,  line  28.  from  the  top,  for  **  an 
overshot  water-wlieel "  read  "  four  overshot  water-wheels."  In  p.  593.,  lines 
1.  and  33.  from  the  top,  for  "  Grampians*'  read  "  Ochils." 
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In  p. 624.,  line  14.  from  the  bottom,  for  "three  thousand"  read  "thirty' 
thousand;"  and  in  p.  625.,  line  5.  from  the  top,  for  "destruction"  read 
**  dispersion." 

In  our  last  Number,  p.  35.,  under  fig.  1 .,  for  **  Sida  pulchella  "  read  **  Plagi- 
anthug  Lavipenii** 

Thoughts  on  modem  Burying-Groundt,  (Vol.  for  1842,  p.  616.)  —  In  visiting 
the  country  I  have  often  regretted  the  very  slovenly  and  neglected  state  of 
the  churchyards.  If  they  were  judiciously  planted  with  Irish  yew,  cypresses, 
junipers  of  different  kinds,  hollies,  box,  and  other  dark  evergreens,  the  grass 
kept  short,  and  the  nettles  and  brambles  destroyed,  they  would  interest  the 
spectator,  and  tend  to  keep  alive  a  taste  for  neatness  and  decency  generally 
amongst  the  poorer  classes.  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  great  improvement 
would  speedily  take  place  if  the  public  mind  were  roused  on  this  subject ; 
and  I  do  think  it  is  of  more  real  importance  than  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
and  your  pen  would  be  very  powerful  if  applied  to  cure  this  foul  disease, 
though  it  may  be  a  hereditary  one.  Pray  give  the  subject  that  consideration 
which  it  deserves ;  and  draw  up  yourself,  or  get  some  of  your  correspondents 
to  draw  up,  a  paper,  comparing  the  general  states  of  churchyards  in  the 
country  with  what  they  might  be  made  by  a  little  attention,  and  at  an  expense 
which  the  frequenters  of  the  churches  would  not  grudge.  I  think  the  Church 
Society  would  be  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  sucn  a  paper,  and  also  that 
they  would  cause  it  to  be  printed  and  extensively  circulated  amongst  the 
clergy.  If  I  stop  in  a  village  I  generally  make  a  point  of  visiting  the  church- 
yard. I  like  to  see  the  names,  ages,  &c..;  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  ^ncrally 
accompanied  with  regret  at  seeing  the  very  slovenly  manner  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  remain.  The  churchyard  at  Henbury  near  Bristol  is  an  ex- 
ception ;  and  one  of  the  neatest  village  churchyards  I  have  ever  seen  is  about 
two  or  three  miles  west  of  Henley-on-Thames,  but  I  forget  the  name  at  this 
moment.  The  churchyard  walls,  and  sometimes  even  the  churches  themselves, 
would  be  much  improved  in  appearance  by  ivy  being  planted  to  grow  up  over 
them.  — /^.  T,  Dec.  5.  1842. 

Our  readers  will  find  a  great  many  remarks  on  cemeteries  and  churchyards, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  Notes  of  our  Tours,  but  we  fear  little  good 
will  be  done  till  the  clergy  can  be  induced  to  take  up  the  subject ;  which, 
happily,  in  various  places  they  are  now  doing.  The  formation  of  public 
cemeteries,  which  are  in  general  kept  in  a  very  superior  manner  to  what 
churchyards  are,  will  contribute  to  the  same  desirable  end.  —  Cond, 

Boots  and  Tops  of  Trees,  —  Although  Mr.  Barnes  has  of  late  given  some 
very  useful  information  on  this  subject,  still  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  what  he  says  about  orange  trees  in  your  Vol.  for  1843,  p.  24. 
He  observes  :  **  1  purposely  keep  their  heads  from  growing  this  season  to  any 
extent,  because  they  should  make  themselves  properly  strong  at  bottom  first  of 
all."  By  this  are  we  to  understand  that  if  trees  were  allowed  to  make  large  tops, 
that  would  prevent  them  from  making  roots  ?  If  so,  it  is  against  the  received 
opinion,  nay,  the  fact,  that  roots  of  trees  extend  accordmgly  as  their  branches 
do  ;  for,  if  otherwise,  how  is  it  that  those  who  understand  the  culture  of  vines 
do  not  prune  them  the  first  summer  or  two  after  they  are  planted,  but  allow 
them  to  grow  wild,  if  I  may  say  so,  solely  with  the  view  of  encouraging  their 
roots  ?  Mr.  Crawshay,  the  celebrated  horticulturist,  always  adopted  that  plan 
with  his  }oung  vines  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Barnes  mentions  that  he  has  **  a  great  deal 
to  say  some  day  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,"  perhaps  he  will  then  throw  more 
light  on  the  subject.  — ./.  Wighton,     Cosset/  Gardens,  Jan,  6.  1843. 

LiniC'tvater  for  killing  Worms,  —  1  hardly  know  what  you  consider  a  fair 
trial  of  lime-water  for  a  lawn  infested  with  these  pests;  but  I  have  tried  it  so 
often,  and  so  long,  that  I  give  it  up.  You  say,  after  the  worms  have  come 
above  ground,  do  so  and  so  ;  why,  my  good  Sir,  that  is  the  very  point 
at  issue  between  us.  I  cannot  make  them  come  up ;  the  last  time  I  tried, 
not  one  out  of  fifty  showed  their  faces.     The  truth  is,  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
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labits  of  these  groundlings.  At  certain  times  they  lie  so  deep  in  the  earth, 
that  all  the  lime-water  you  could  apply  to  them  would  not  make  them  come 
brth ;  and,  unless  you  do  that,  you  do  nothing.  I  believe  at  this  very  time, 
if  I  were  to  pour  hogsheads  of  lime-water  on  my  lawn,  I  should  not  kill  any 
ironns  worth  notice  —  S.  T.  April  20,  1842. 

Saul*s  Potato'- Planter,  Sfc,  —  I  think  but  little  further  can  be  added  to  the 
iccount  of  the  potato-planter  and  its  uses  given  in  p.  40.  The  plan  has  been 
iied  in  planting  the  winter  potatoes  in  the  fields  ;  and,  as  an  experiment  on  it» 
ast  season,  a  field  was  divided  into  parts ;  one  half  was  planted  by  the  plough, 
ind  the  other  half  by  the  planter.  The  manure  having  been  put  into  the 
^und,  and  covered  up  by  the  plough,  the  potatoes  were  planted  by  the 
>lanter  fig.  4.  (given  in  p.  41.),  and  the  ground  was  then  harrowed  over.  As 
icon  as  those  potatoes  made  their  appearance  above  ground,  their  foliage  looked 
nore  luxuriant  and  stronger  than  those  set  by  the  plough,  and  when  taken  up 
lad  a  more  abundant  produce,  and  well  repaid  the  owner  for  the  extra  labour. 
As  I  before  stated,  it  may  be  done  by  boys  or  aged  persons,  and  would  prove 
I  benefit  to  the  working  classes,  as  it  is  highly  desirable  that  every  means 
should  be  used  to  prevent  persons  being  sent  to  the  workhouse  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  if  employment  could  be  furnished,  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  fiuiner,  and  a  great  pleasure  to  the  labourer  to  work  for  small  wages  rather 
than  be  forced  into  the  workhouse.  As  a  proof  of  this,  there  are  here,  at  the 
present  time,  fanner's  labourers  working  for  %d,  per  day  and  their  victuals,  who 
have  wives  and  three  or  four  children  to  support  out  of  this  small  sum;  but 
who  are  quite  satisfied  with  this  rather  than  go  to  the  workhouse :  they  have 
also  rent  to  pay  out  of  this  small  sum,  as  well  as  supporting  their  families^ 
Bad  as  this  may  appear,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the  families  of  the 
Irish  fiirroer's  labourers  are  in  a  far  worse  condition,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  work 
lately  published  in  2  vols,  by  Mr.  Bins  of  Lancaster,  who  travelled  through 
Ireland.  It  is  entitled  the  Beautieit  and  Miseries  of  Ireland,  a  work  well 
worth  being  read  by  every  thinking  man  of  the  present  time. 

I  shall  close  by  giving  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  crop  of  potatoes  grown 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Poulton  le  Fyld.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  as  if  not 
true,  but  it  is  a  fact.  In  May  last  he  cut  into  sets  20  potatoes,  and  planted 
them,  the  produce  of  which,  when  got  up,  was  no  less  than  ten  bushels  and  a 
half,  or  three  windles,  as  it  is  called  here,  which  is  720  lb.  This  produce,  I 
think,  is  worthy  of  recording  in  the  Gardener^s  Magazine,  —  M,  Saul,  Gar* 
stcHg,  Dec,  29,  1842. 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Answers, 

Kest^  the  Landscape^Gardener, — At  the  end  of  one  of  your  Magazines,  you 
ask  for  information  respecting  (among  others)  Kent  the  landscape-gardener. 
I  find  this  extract  in  the  notes  I  made  when  reading  Yiuntcfs  Deaneri/ of 
Doncaster,  a  most  learned  and  valuable  local  history.  I  cannot  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  recollect  whether  I  extracted  the  whole  or  only  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  what  related  to  Kent. 

•'  The  family  of  Kent,  who  have  been  numerous  in  the  parish  of  Rother- 
ham,  and  have  produced  several  clergymen,  may  seem  to  have  a  claim  to 
William  Kent,  the  artist,  who  did  so  much  to  improve  the  public  taste  in 
gardening.  Vertuc  says  he  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire;  and  the  following 
entry  in  the  Parish  Registry  of  Rotherham  agrees  well  with  the  time  of  his 
birth.  *  1684,  March  27.  bap.  William,  son  of  Richard  Kent.' "  (Vol.  ii.  p.  13.) 

In  looking  for  this  memorandum,  I  found  also  the  following  extracts,  which 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you. 

••  Repton  ....  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  groups  of  oaks,  thorns, 
yews,  and  other  trees  were  more  picturesquely  combined  at  Langold  than  at 
any  other  spot  in  the  country."  (Vol.  i.  299.) 
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Langold  is  near  Rotherham,  and  is  now  the  property  of  H.  Gaily  Knight, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  a  gentleman  who  inherits  the  fine  taste  of  his  predecessors. 

**  Aston  still  exhibits  evidence  of  the  favourite  emplovment  of  Mr.  Mason.** 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  168.)     If  I  remember  right  he  was  vicar  of  Aston. 

Tankersley  Park. — *'  Before  \Q5^j  Lady  Fanshawe,  speaking  of  Tankersley 
Park  says :  *  I  found  ....  the  country  plentiful  and  healthy,  and  very  pleasant, 
but  there  was  wo  fruit  in  it  till  we  planted  some,  and  my  Lord  Strafford  says  now, 
that  what  we  planted  is  the  best  fruit  in  the  North.'  "  Hunter  adds  :  "  The 
fact  which  Lady  Fanshawe  notices,  that  before  her  time  there  was  no  fruit  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  is  curious  :  but  perhaps  the  statement  is  to  be  taken 
with  some  qualification.  I  find  Dr.  Berrie  cultivating  strawberries  at  Hod- 
royd  before  this  time.  The  Fanshawes  were  great  gardeners.  Sir  Henry 
Fanshawe  had  a  curious  garden  at  Ware."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  303). 

Tankersley  is  about  half-way  between  Sheffield  and  Barnsley,  westward  of 
the  road.  Hodroyd  is  5  miles  N.  E.  of  Barnsley.  I  am*  inclined  to  think 
that  Lady  Fanshawe^s  account  is  more  literal  than  Hunter  sccros  disposed 
to  think.  The  old  accounts  of  the  great  families  might,  perhaps,  if  properly 
kept,  throw  some  unexpected  light  on  points  like  these.  —  Thomag  Wilson, 
Crimbles  House,  near  Leeds,  Oct,  9.   1842. 

An  evergreen  Larch  has  been  discovered  in  his  plantations  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carmarthen;  and  he  is  anxious  to  know  if  any  of  our 
correspondents  have  seen  or  heard  of  an  evergreen  larch.  He  also  wishes  to 
know. 

Whether  the  Larch  can  be  propagated  by  Cuttings,  —  To  this  question  we 
answer,  that  every  ligneous  dicotyledonous  plant  whatever,  that  produces  a 
shoot  long  enough  to  have  two  or  three  buds  on  it,  can  be  propagated  by 
cuttings ;  because  every  such  plant,  when  wounded  into  the  soft  wood,  lias 
an  inherent  power  of  healing  that  wound  ;  l^ecause  the  healing  process  consists 
in  the  protrusion  of  granulated  matter  from  the  upper  lip  of  the  wound  ;  and 
this  granulated  matter  protrudes  roots  when  placed  in  favourable  circum- 
stances. If,  then,  the  cutting  be  cut  directly  through  where  it  has  been 
wounded,  immediately  below  this  granulated  matter,  and  planted  in  sand, 
roots  will  be  produced  from  the  granulations.  It  is  true  that  the  process  is 
much  more  rapid  and  certain  in  some  plants  than  in  others,  but  in  all  it  will 
take  place,  if  the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  sof^  wood  is  properly  per- 
formed on  the  lower  part  of  a  shoot  still  growing,  but  just  beginnmg  to 
ripen  its  wood,  and  the  cutting  afterwards  carefully  pl&nted  in  sand,  and  kept 
in  a  state  of  uniform  temperature  and  moisture.  In  many  cases  the  cutting 
may  be  taken  off  at  once,  without  waiting  for  granulations ;  in  others,  it  may 
be  ringed  or  notched  immediately  under  a  bud  ;  in  some  cases,  a  slit  may  be 
made  vertically  through  a  shoot  where  there  is  a  bud  or  joint,  and  the  slit 
kept  open  by  a  wedge  till  it  has  granulated  on  the  edges  of  the  wound.  It 
may  then  be  cut  off  across  the  joint,  or  rather  towards  its  lower  extremity. 
Hoses,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  arbutus,  and  a  great  many  trees  and  shrubs 
that  are  commonly  propagated  by  layers,  may  be  increased  in  this  manner,  as 
Mr.  Cooper,  late  of  the  Epsom  Nursery,  but  now  possessor  of  the  Brixton 
Nursery,  has  abundantly  proved ;  and  we  should  think  it  the  most  certain 
mode  with  the  evergreen  larch,  making  the  slit  an  inch  or  two  in  length, 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  shoot,  in  the  month  of  July,  when  it  is  just 
beginning  to  ripen.  There  are  a  great  many  other  modes  of  applying  the 
principle,  not  only  to  shoots  containing  woody  matter,  but  even  to  leaves, 
many  of  which,  from  the  common  cabbage  to  the  orange,  if  wounded  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  petiole  before  the  leaf  has  quite  done  growing,  will 
granulate,  and,  when  planted,  produce  roots.  See  this  matter  treated  in 
detiiil  in  the  Suburban  Horticulturist,  —  Cond, 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     The  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  of  Landscape^ 

Arckiteeture  applied  to  the  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteries  and 

the  Improvement  of  Churchyards;    including    Observations  on  the 

Working  cmd    General  Management    of  Cemeteries  and  Burial-- 

Grounds.     By  the  Conductor. 

1  HE  circumstance  of  being  employed  by  the  Directors  of  a  Cemetery  Com- 
pany at  Cambridge  to  form  a  plan  for  their  guidance  in  arranging  the  ground, 
and  in  working  and  managing  the  cemetery  aflerwards,  led  us  to  study  the 
principles  on  which  all  the  arrangements  connected  with  cemeteries  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  founded,  and  the  following  pages  contain  the  general  results  of 
our  enquiries.     The  subjects  discussed  are : 

I.  The  Uses  of  Cemeteries. 

II.  The  Laying  out,  Planting,  and  Architecture  of  Cemeteries,  with  a  view 
to  these  uses. 

III.  The  Working  and  Management  of  Cemeteries. 

IV.  Certain  Innovations  suggested,  relative  to  the  Selection  of  Ground  for 

Cemeteries,  and  the  Mode  of  performing  Funerals,  &c. 
V.  A  Design  for  a  small  Cemetery  on  level  Ground,  of  moderate  extent, 
exemplified  in  a  cemetery  now  being  formed  at  Cambridge,  illus- 
trated by  a  plan,  sections,  and  an  isometrical  view. 
VI.  Design  for  a  Cemetery  on  hilly  Ground,  with  an  isometrical  view. 
VIL  The  present  State  of  the  London  Cemeteries,  considered  as  cemetery 

gardens. 
VI IL  The  Improvement  and  Extension  of  Country  Churchyards,  illustrated 
by  plans. 
IX.  A  List  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  perennial  herbaceous  Plants,  adapted  for 
Cemeteries  and  Churchyards. 

I.  The  Uses  of  Cemeteries. 

As,  to  know  the  best  mode  of  applying  the  principles  of  design  to  any  par- 
ticular object,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  purposes  for  which  that  object  is 
intended,  we  shall  commence  by  considering  the  uses  for  which  cemeteries  or 
burtal-grounda  are  required. 

The  mmn  object  of  a  burial-ground  is,  the  disposal  of  the  remains  of  the 
dead  in  such  a  manner  as  that  their  decomposition,  and  return  to  the  earth 
from  which  they  sprung,  shall  not  prove  injurious  to  the  living;  either  by 
affecting  their  h«iltii,  or  shocking  their  feelings,  opinions,  or  prejudices. 

A  secondary  object  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  general  taste  of  all  classes,  and  more  especially  of  the  great 
masses  of  society. 
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With  respect  to  the  iirst  and  most  important  object,  the  decomposition  of 
the  dead,  without  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  living,  there  is,  as  we  think,  but 
one  mode  in  which  this  can  be  effected,  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  living  ;  and  that  is,  interment  in  a  wooden  coi&n  in  the  free 
soil,  in  a  grave  5  or  6  £eet  deep,  rendered  secure  from  being  violated,  in  wiiich 
no  body  has  been  deposited  before,  or  is  contemplated  to  be  deposited  there- 
after. 

Various  circumstances,  however,  into  which  it  is  needless  to  enquire,  ha?c 
given  rise  to  burying  several  bodies  in  the  same  grave  in  the  free  soil,  and 
to  modes  of  sepulture  by  which  the  decomposition  of  the  body,  or  at  least 
its  union  with  the  earth,  is  prevented ;  such  as  the  use  of  leaden  or  iron 
cofHns,  and  depositing  them  m  vaults,  catacombs*  and  other  structures,  in 
which  they  can  never,  humanly  speaking,  except  in  the  case  of  some  great 
change  or  convulsion,  be  minglea  with  the  soil,  or,  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  Scripture,  be  returned  to  the  dust  from  which  they  sprung.      Though 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  modes  of  burial  which  prevent  the  body  from 
mixing  with  the  soil,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  shall  call  the  sepul- 
chral modes,  cannot,  on  account  oi  the  danger  to  the  living,  be  continued 
much  longer  in  a  highly  civilised  country,  yet,  in  considering  the  conditions 
requisite  for  a  complete  cemetery  suited  to  the   present  time,  the  various 
modes  of  sepulchral  burial  at  present  in  use  must  be  kept  in  view.     The 
expense  of  the  sepulchral  mode,  however,  confines  it  to  the  comparatively 
wealthy  ;    and    hence   by   far   the  greater   part    of   burial-grounds    always 
was,  and  is,  necessarily  devoted   to  interments  in  the  free  soil.     In  some 
churchyards  where  there  is  abundance  of  room,  only  one  coffin  is  deposited 
in  a   grave  ;    but  in  most  cases,  and  particularly  m  the  burial-grounds  of 
large  towns,  the  graves  are  dug  very  deep,  and  several  coffins,  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  dozen,  or  even  more,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  grave,  are 
deposited  one  over  another,  till  they  reach  within  3  or  6  feet  of  the  surface. 
Interments  in  this  manner  are  of  two  kinds.     The  first  are  made  in  family 
graves,  in  which  the  different  members  of  the  same  family'  are  deposited  in 
succession,  in  the  order  of  their  decease  ;  and  to  such  graves  there  is  always 
a  grave-stone  or  some  kind  of  monument.     The  second  are  what  are  called 
common  graves,  to  which  there  is  no  monument,  and  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  poor  and  of  paupers  are  deposited,  in  the  order  in  which  thev  are  brought 
to  the  cemetery  ;  probably  two  or  three  in  one  day,  or  possibly  as  many  in 
one  day  as  will  fill  the  grave.     Unless  this  mode  were  adopted  in  the  public 
cemeteries,   they  would,  from   their  present  limited  extent,  very  soon   be 
filled  up.     Such  graves,  whether  public  or  private,  in  the  newly  formed  ceme- 
teries, when  once  filled  with  coffins  to  within  6  ft.  of  the  surface,  are  under- 
stood never  to  be  reopened  ;  but,  in  the  old  burial-grounds,  they  are  in  manv 
cases  opened  after  being  closed  only  four  or  five  years,  and  sometimes  much 
sooner. 

When  the  parties  burying  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  private  or  family 
grave,  the  practice  is,  in  some  burial-grounds,  to  bury  singly  in  graves  of  the 
ordinary  depth  of  6  or  7  feet,  and  these  graves  are  reopened  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  six  or  seven  years  ;  but,  as  this  is  attended  with  the  disinterment 
of  the  bones,  it  is  a  very  objectionable  mode.  In  a  burial-ground  properly  ar- 
ranged and  managed,  a  coffin,  afler  it  is  once  interred,  should  never  again  be 
exposed  to  view,  nor  a  human  bone  be  disturbed.  At  present  this  is  only  the 
case  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  Jews,  where  there  is  a  separate  grave  for  every 
coffin,  and  where  the  graves  are  never  reopened.  It  is  also  the  case  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  Quakers  ;  though  not,  we  believe,  from  religious  principle, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  but  rather  from  that  general  regard  to  decency  and 
propriety  which  is  a  characteristic  of  that  sect  of  Christians,  and  perhaps,  as 
m  the  case  of  the  Moravians,  in  consequence  of  their  comparatively  limited 
number. 

As  data  to  proceed  upon  with  reference  to  interments  in  the  free  soil,  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  the  muscular  part  of  the  body  either  decays   rapidly. 
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or  dries  ap  rapidly,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed ;  but 
that  the  bones  do  not  decay,  even  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable 
for  that  purpose,  for  centuries. 

The  face  of  a  dead  body  deposited  in  the  free  soil  is  generally  destroyed  in 
three  or  four  months,  but  the  thorax  and  abdomen  undergo  very  little  change, 
exceot  in  colour,  till  the  fourth  month.  The  last  part  of  the  muscular  fibre 
which  decays  is  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which  in  some  subjects  resists 
putrefaction  for  four  or  five  years.  In  general,  a  body  is  considered  unfit  for 
dissection  after  it  has  been  interred  eight  or  nine  weeks.  In  a  very  dry 
and  warm  soil,  especially  where  the  body  is  emaciated,  the  juices  are 
rapidly  absorbed  ;  and,  no  moisture  coming  near  it,  the  solids  contract  and 
harden,  and  a  species  of  mummy  is  produced.  This  may  be  observed 
in  the  vaults  of  various  churches  in  Britain  where  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion are  remarkably  dry ;  and  it  has  given  rise  to  those  appalling  scenes 
which  may  be  witnessed  in  the  vaults  of  Bremen,  Vienna,  Home,  Naples, 
Palermo,  Malta,  and  other  places.  (See  Necropolis  Glasguensis,  p.  48.  to  55.  ; 
and  Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel^  as  quoted  in  the  Saturday  Magazine,  vol. 
XX.  p.  141.) 

Bones  are  chiefly  composed  of  phosphate  of  lime  deposited  in  gelatine, 
an  animal  tissue ;  and,  unless  acted  on  by  powerfid  acids,  they  will  en- 
dure, either  in  the  soil  or  in  the  atmosphere,  for  many  centuries.  They 
are  even  found  in  the  fossil  state,  and  after  ages  of  exposure  often  contain 
more  or  less  of  the  original  animal  tissue,  particularly  if  they  have  been 
embedded  in  clayey  soil.  In  the  ante-hominal  part  of  the  creation,  there 
are  bones  daily  discovered  which  have  existed  6000  years  at  least.  Dr. 
Charles  Loudon  informs  us  that  he  has  seen  numerous  human  bones  in 
certain  caves  near  to  Naples,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Grecian 
colonists  who  settled  there  before  the  Christian  era,  or  perhaps  those  of 
an  older  race  who  inhabited  Magna  Grscia.*  Dr.  Loudon  has  seen  several 
skeletons  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  the  bones  of  which  were  as  dry  and 
entire  as  the  bones  of  skeletons  which  we  see  in  dissecting-rooms,  though 
they  must  have  lain  there  nearly  1800  years  under  the  lava,  which,  around 
tbem,  seemed  to  be  a  dry  greyish  kind  of  earth.  Even  while  writing  this,  we 
read  in  the  newspapers  (Mom,  Chron,,  Jan.  10.)  of  the  workmen,  while  digging 
a  deep  sewer  in  Lad  Lane  in  the  city,  having  cut  into  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  cemetery  of  the  Romans,  and  dug  up  a  number  of  human  bones. 

With  respect  to  prejudices,  there  is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  decided  prejudice 
in  favour  of  being  biuried  in  dry  soil,  and  against  the  placing  of  decomposing 
substances,  such  as  quicklime,  in  coffins  ;  and  it  is  one  of  our  principles  to 
respect  existing  prejudices  as  well  as  vested  rights.      With  regard  to  the  use 

•  The  desire  to  preserve  the  bones  from  decay  seems  natural  to  man,  both 
in  a  rude  and  a  civilised  state.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  informs  us  that  the  New 
Zealanders  expose  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  in  a  sort  of  canoe-shaped  coffin, 
among  the  foliage  of  trees,  for  several  months,  till  the  flesh  is  sufficiently 
decomposed  ;  the  bones  are  then  washed  and  cleaned,  and  finally  deposited 
in  some  secret  spot  in  a  wood,  or  in  a  limestone  cavern,  of  which  there  are 
many,  or  in  some  chasm  of  the  rocks  difficult  of  access.  The  bodies  of 
hereditary  chiefs  are  dressed  and  ornamented,  and  preserved  in  mausoleums 
of  elaborately  carved  work  ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  after  a  time,  the  tohunga, 
or  priest,  removes  the  bones  to  a  place  in  the  forest  oflen  known  only  to 
himself.  (Travels  in  New  Zealand,  ii,  p.  63.)  The  monks  of  the  Convent  of 
Mount  Sinai,  Mr.  Stephens  informs  us,  bury  their  dead  for  about  three  years, 
after  which  they  take  them  up,  clean  the  bones,  and  deposit  them  in  one  great 
pit ;  except  those  of  the  archbishops,  which  are  preserved  separately  in  an 
adjoining  sepulchre,  some  in  baskets,  some  on  shelves,  and  others  tied  together 
and  hanging  from  the  roof.  {Incidents  of  Travel,) 
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of  quicklime  ;  independently  of  the  existing  prejudices  against  its  introduction 
in  coffins,  it  is  found  to  cause  the  solution  of  the  softer  parts  of  the  hody, 
which,  unless  the  coffin  is  watertight,  and  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  the 
coffins  either  of  the  poor  or  of  the  middling  class,  oozes  out  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  undertaker's  men  can  scarcely  carry  the  coffin,  on  account  of 
the  flow  of  matter  and  the  odour. 

The  health  of  the  living  is  chiefly  affiscted   by  a  certain   description  of 
gas,  respecting  which  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  some  detail.     The  de- 
composition  of  the  muscular  part   of  the   human  body  takes  place  with 
different  degrees  of  rapidity  in  different  soils,  and  at  different  depths  in 
the  same  soil.     It  is  most  rapid  in  sandy  soils  somewhat  moist,  within  3 
or  4  feet  of  the  surface,  and  in  a  warm  climate ;  it  is  next  in  rapidity  in  chalky 
soils  ;  much  slower  in  clayey  soils ;  and  slowest  of  all  in  peaty  soil,  saturated 
with  astringent  moisture.     In  general,  dry  soil,  and  a  moderate  distance  ot 
5  or  6  feet  below  the  surface,  are  favourable  both  to  decomposition  and  human 
prejudices.     In  such  soil,  in  the  climate  of  London,  the  muscular  part  of  the 
human  body  will  have  become  a  black  mould  in  between  six  and  seven 
years  ;  but,  practically  speaking,  the  bones  may  be  considered  as  indestruc- 
tible.     In  the  progress  of  decay,  the  first  change  which  takes  place  im- 
mediately after  death  is,  the  escape  of  a  deleterious  gas  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  but  generally  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  not  to  be  perceptible 
for  three  or  four  days.     In  some  cases,  it  is  perceptible  in  a  much  shorter 

f)eriod  ;  and  in  all  a  gas  accumulates  within  the  body,  which  escapes  sooner  or 
ater  according  to  the  progress  of  the  putrescent  process.  If^  the  body  is 
buried  in  the  free  soil,  m  a  wooden  coffin,  to  the  depth  of  5  or  6  feet,  the  gas 
escapes  into  the  soil,  and  is,  in  part  at  least,  absorbed  by  it,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  contaminate  the  air  above  the  surface ;  but,  if  a  leaden 
coffin  is  used,  and  the  body  is  deposited  in  a  vault,  catacomb,  or  brick 
grave,  the  gas  escapes  within  the  coffin,  and  either  remains  there  till 
the  coffin  decays,  or  escapes  through  crevices  in  the  lead,  and  through 
small  holes  bored  on  purpose  by  the  undertaker  in  the  outer  wooden 
coffin  and  leaden  inner  coffin,  and  concealed  by  the  name-plate.  (^Report  on 
the  Health  of  Toums,  JVa/ker/t^c.)  By  the  last  mode  the  gas  begins  to  escape 
before  the  corpse  is  taken  from  the  house ;  and  its  effi^ct  is  of^en  felt  there, 
as  well  as  when  the  service  is  being  read  over  it  in  the  chapel,  and  even  after 
it  is  deposited  in  a  vault,  the  catacombs  of  which,  though  apparently  her- 
metically sealed,  are  seldom  air-tight.  Sometimes  the  body,  especially  of 
a  corpulent  person,  swells  so  much  before  it  is  removed  from  the  house, 
that  it  is  ready  to  burst  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  coffin ;  and  in  that  case 
it  requires  to  be  tapped,  and  the  gas  burnt  as  it  escapes,  or  the  operation 
performed  close  to  an  open  window.  Even  in  some  of  the  public  catacombs 
of  the  new  London  cemeteries  explosions  have  been  known  to  take  place, 
and  the  undertaker  obliged  to  be  sent  for  in  order  to  resoliler  the  coffin  ;  which 
shows  the  disgusting  nature  of  this  mode  of  interment,  and  its  danger  to  the 
living.  To  inhale  this  gas,  undiluted  with  atmospheric  air,  is  instant  death  ; 
and,  even  when  much  diluted,  it  is  productive  of  disease  which  commonly  ends 
:n  death,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  Walker's  Grave-Yards  and 
the  Parliamentary  "Report  quoted.  The  gas  abounds  to  a  fearful  extent  in 
the  soil  of  all  crowded  burial-grounds,  and  has  been  proved  to  be  more  or 
less  present  in  the  soil  thrown  out  of  graves  where  bodies  have  been  interred 
before.  Even  in  the  new  London  cemeteries,  when  interments  are  made  in 
family  graves,  or  common  graves,  which  have  been  filled  in  with  earth,  such  is 
the  smell  when  the  grave-diggers  arrive  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  last  deposited 
coffin,  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  plied  constantly  with  rum  to  induce  them 
to  proceed.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  graves  are  dug  in  strong 
clay,  because  the  gas  cannot  escape  laterally  as  in  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  but 
rises  perpendicularly  through  the  soil  which  has  been  moved.  The  remedy 
for  this  evil  is,  never  to  allow  a  family  grave,  or  a  common  crave,  in  which  an 
interment  has  been  made,  to  be  excavated  deeper  than  within  6  fl.  of  the  last 
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deposited  coffin  ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  this,  there  ought  to  be  a  protecting 
stone,  or  slate,  to  be  hereafter  described,  deposited  when  the  grave  is  being 
filled,  at  the  height  of  6  ft.  above  the  last  coffin,  under  a  severe  penalty.  It 
is  only  by  some  regulation  of  this  kind,  that  burning  several  coffins  in  deep 
graves  can  be  conducted  without  injuring  the  health  of  grave-diggers ;  and 
without  the  gas,  which  escapes  from  the  earth  brought  up,  endangering  the 
health  of  those  who  may  be  occasional  spectators. 

In  the  years  1782  and  1783,  when  the  disinterment  of  the  burying-grounds 
of  Les  Innocents  in  Paris  took  place  under  the  direction  of  some  eminent 
French  chemists,  these  philosophers  endeavoured  to  analyse  this  gas,  but  were 
unable  to  procure  it.  Fourcroy,  speaking  in  their  name,  says  : — **  In  vain  we 
endeavoured  to  induce  the  grave-diggers  to  procure  any  of  this  elastic  fluid. 
Tbey  uniformly  refused,  declaring  that  it  was  only  by  an  unlucky  accident 
they  interfered  with  dead  bodies  m  that  dangerous  state.  The  horrible  odour 
and  the  poisonous  activity  of  this  fluid  announce  to  us  that  if  it  is  mingled,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  with  hydrogenous  and  azotic  gas  holding  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  in  solution,  ordinary  and  known  products  of  putrefaction,  it 
may  contain  also  another  deleterious  vapour,  whose  nature  has  hitherto 
escaped  philosophical  research,  while  its  terrible  action  upon  life  is  too 
strikingly  evinced.  These  Paris  grave-diggers  know,"  Fourcroy  adds,  "that 
the  greatest  danger  to  them  arises  from  the  disengagement  of  this  vapour  from 
the  abdomen  of  carcasses  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction."  (See  Annales 
de  Chimie,  vol.  v.  p.  154.,  as  quoted  in  Walker  s  Grave-Vards,  p.  86. ;  and 
lire's  Diclionary  of  Chemistrt/^  art.  Adipocerc.) 

While  this  ioflatioiv  from  gas  is  going  forward,  the  aqueous  part  of  decom- 
position, a  "  fetid  sanies,**  exudes  from  the  body,  and  sometimes,  when  inter- 
ment is  delayed  too  long,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  drop  from  the  coffin 
before  it  is  taken  out  of  the  house.  This  exudation,  as  already  observed,  is 
sreatly  accelerated  and  increased  by  putting  quicklime  into  the  coffin.  In  the 
free  soil  this  fetid  sanies  is  diffused  by  the  rain  in  the  subsoil,  and  carried 
along  in  the  water  of  the  subsoil  to  its  natural  outlet,  or  to  the  wells  which 
may  be  dug  into  it ;  and  thus,  while  the  gas  of  decomposition  poisons  both 
the  earth  and  the  air,  the  fluid  matter  contaminates,  the  water.* 


*  Speaking  of  the  infectious  agency  in  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  part  of  London  called  Fleet  Ditch,  Dr.  Lynch  observes  : — "  The  great 
primary  cause  is,  that  the  privies  are  in  general  under  the  staircase  of  the 
wretched  hovels  of  the  poor,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  carbo- 
nated hydrogen,  and  the  noxious  gases  there  generated,  are  the  same  gases  as 
are  generated  from  the  dead  bodies  in  a  state  of  decomposition ;  for  the  eva- 
cuations from  the  body  are  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  a 
dead  body  is  the  same,  it  is  decomposition  of  the  dead  body,  or  a  general 
state  of  disorganisation,  and  that  produces  exactly  the  same  kind  of  gases. 
There  have  been  instances  mentioned,  where  people  have  fallen  down  dead 
from  a  rush  of  those  gases  in  a  concentrated  form.**  {Report  on  Health  of 
Thwnt^  &c.,  p.  161.) 

If  the  public  were  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  gases  which 
proceed  from  the  decomposition  of  dead  bodies  in  crowded  churchyards,  and 
in  vaults  and  catacombs,  and  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  water  of  de- 
composition, 

1.  They  would  not  live  in  houses  bordering  on  churchyards,  which,  though 
already  full,  are  still  used  as  burying-grounds. 

2.  They  would  not  drink  the  water  of  wells  dug  in  the  vicinity  of  burial- 
grounds,  whether  in  town  or  country ;  because,  though  the  filtration  of  the 
scril  will  purify  the  water  from  matter  suspended  in  it,  it  will  not  free  it  from 
what  is  held  in  solution.  i       ,     . 

3   They  would  not  attend  service  in  any  church  or  chapel  yiuaX^N«^  wv 
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With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  human  bones,  we  assume  that  to  be 
impracticable,  otherwise  than  by  means  which  are  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  The  most  favourable  soil  for  their  decomposition  is  a  coarse 
gravel,  subject  to  be  alternately  moist  and  dr}' ;  but,  though  such  a  soil,  so 
circumstanced  in  regard  to  water,  might  be  found  naturally,  or  might  be  com- 

fosed  by  art,  yet  these  cases  may  be  considered  as  equally  impracticable.* 
nstead,  therefore,  of  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  human  skeleton,  let  us 
limit  our  endeavours  to  preventing  it  from  being  desecrated  by  disinterment 
and  exposure.  This  may  be  effected  in  various  ways  ;  but  by  far  the  most 
simple,  effectual,  and  economical,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  be  to  place  over 
the  cofHn,  after  it  was  deposited  in  the  grave,  a  stone  or  slate  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  coffin,  or  even  as  many  flat  12-inch  tiles,  say  six,  as  would 
extend  from  head  to  foot.  As  the  coffin  and  the  muscular  part  of  its  contents 
decayed  and  sunk  down,  the  stone,  slate,  or  tiles,  would  follow  it  and  press 
close  on  the  bones.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  when  the  ground 
was  at  any  future  period  opened  to  the  depth  of  the  stone,  slate,  or  tile,  guard, 
it  would  be  known  that  a  skeleton  was  beneath,  and  the  operator  would  cease 
to  go  farther;  or,  at  all  events,  it  should  be  rendered  illegal  for  him  to  do  so. 
If  a  name  and  date  were  graven  in  the  stone,  being  protected  from  atmo- 
spheric changes,  it  would  remain  uninjured  for  ages,  and,  like  the  foot-marks 
which  geologists  have  found  in  the  red  sandstone,  might,  in  some  far  distant 
age,  become  part  of  the  geological  history  of  our  globe.  We  prefer  stone  or 
tile  guards,  to  guards  of  metal,  because  iron  would  soon  rust,  and  cease  to 
be  a  guard,  and  lead  or  any  equally  durable  metal  would  offer  a  temptation  to 
stealing.  A  layer  two  or  three  inches  thick  of  stucco,  Roman  cement,  or 
a  plate  of  asphalte  or  oropholithe,  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  ;  but  stone, 
slate,  and  tiles  are  decidedly  preferable.  The  slate  might  even  be  introduced 
within  the  coffin,  without  rendering  it  heavier  to  carry  than  if  a  lead  coffin  were 
used.  Burying  in  a  coffin  made  entirely  of  stone  or  slate  we  do  not  consider 
so  likely  to  prevent  desecration  as  a  stone  or  slate  guard ;  because  there  is  a 
temptation  to  dig  up  the  lower  part  of  the  stone  coffin,  and  use  it  as  a  drink- 
ing-trough  for  cattle,  or  a  cistern  for  a  flower-garden,  which  is  done  in  various 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  old  abbeys.  A  stone  hollowed  out  on  the  under 
side  might  be  better  than  a  flat  stone  ;  because  the  depending  edges  would 


the  vaults  of  which  there  were  coffins,  or  in  the  floors  of  which  interments 
had  taken  place.  They  would  absent  themselves  from  all  such  places,  even 
if  there  were  no  immediate  danger,  in  order,  by  such  means  as  were  in  their 
power,  to  contribute  to  the  discountenance  of  a  practice  by  all  parties  allowed 
to  be  attended  with  disgusting  and  injurious  results. 

4.  Nor  would  they  live  in  houses  in  which  the  privies  were  not  either  ren- 
dered water-closets,  or  placed  detached  from  the  house. 

5.  Nor  in  a  house  adjoining  an  open  sewer. 

6.  Nor  would  they  keep  a  dead  body  in  the  house  more  than  five  days,  or 
at  the  most  a  week. 

*  If  the  bones  were  to  be  destroyed  in  the  case  of  a  single  grave,  a  hint 
might  be  taken  from  the  following  passage  in  FeIlowes*s  Asia  Minor,  **  The 
outward  marks  of  respect  are  scarcely  visible  in  their  burial-grounds,  little 
more  being  left  to  mark  the  place  of  interment  than  a  row  of  stones  indicat- 
ing the  oblong  form  of  the  grave ;  but  a  pipe  or  chimney,  generally  formed  of 
wood  or  earthenware,  rises  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and  communicates 
with  the  corpse  beneath ;  and  down  this  tube  libations  are  poured  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  to  the  attendant  spirit  of  the  dead."  (Vol.  xi.  p.  16.) 
Were  the  libations  withheld  for  five  or  six  years,  till  the  muscular  part  of  the 
body  was  completely  destroyed,  and  then  diluted  muriatic  acid  employed 
as  a  libation,  the  result  would  probably  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two. 
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«  a  kind  of  side  protection  to  the  skeleton  ;  and  miffht,  together  with  the 
aame  i^ven  on  the  upper  side,  procure  more  respect  from  those  who  should 
yi  upon  it  accidentally  in  future  ages,  in  excavating  for  improvements. 

The  space  of  giround  required  for  a  single  interment,  and  for  the  interments 
iocident  to  any  given  population,  requires  next  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
If  all  interments  took  place  in  the  free  soil,  if  a  grave  were  allowed  for 
each  coffin,  and  the  grave  were  never  afterwards  to  be  opened,  that  is, 
not  opened  for  several  generations,  then  the  space  required  for  cemeteries 
would  be  considerable.  Thus,  supposing  graves  without  head- stones  or  orna- 
menti  of  any  kind  to  occupy  a  surface  of  7  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  average 
area  of  those  having  grave-stones  or  monuments  to  be  10  ft.  by  5  ft.,  then, 
making  an  allowance  for  grass  paths  between  the  graves,  and  for  gravel 
roads,  we  may  take  8  ft.  by  4  ft.  as  the  average  space  on  which  to 
calculate   the  capacity  of  a  garden   or  ornamental   cemetery.      Tliis   will 

S've  1361  grayes  to  an  acre;  and,  estimating  the  deaths  in  a  town  popu- 
tion  at  3  per  cent  per  annum,  this  acre  would  suffice  for  a  population 
of  1000  souls  for  45  years;  or  for  a  population  of  45.000  for  one  year. 
Takine  the  population  of  London  to  be  1,500,000,  this  would  require  33  acres 
annuafiy,  or  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Middlesex  not  covered  by  London  and 
its  subiirbs  (128,540  acres)  in  the  course  of  3895  years.  The  average  number 
of  deaths  annually  in  England  and  Wales  has  been  ascertained  to  be  about 
336,000,  which,  at  1361  interments  to  an  acre,  would  require  247  acres 
annually;  or,  supposing  three  interments  in  each  grave  82  acres  per  annum. 
On  the  supposition  that  ground  once  occupied  by  graves  was  for  ever  after- 
wards to  be  held  sacred,  and  not  subjected  to  cultivation  of  any  kind  ;  the 
mode  of  interment  which  would  require  so  large  a  sacrifice  of  hurfuce  an- 
nually may  be  considered  as  impracticable;  and,  for  our  present  purpose,  this 
is  the  view  that  we  shall  take  of  it.  We  shall,  however,  hereafter  show  how 
separate  graves  may  be  procured,  not  only  for  those  who  cannot  afford  grave- 
stones, but  even  for  paupers ;  and  these  graves  never  again  opened  for  gene- 
rations. In  the  meantime,  the  mode  of  burying  several  cofHns  in  one  grave, 
provided  these  coffins  are  of  wood,  and  layers  of  soil  not  less  than  6  ft.  in 
thickness  interposed,  and  the  graves,  when  once  filled,  not  opened  for  genera- 
tions, appears  the  best  adapted  for  the  present  state  of  things.  Supposing 
that  on  an  average  three  interments  take  niace  in  each  grave  or  vault  before 
it  is  finally  closed,  this  will  give  upwards  of^4000  interments  to  the  acre;  and, 
as  the  eight  public  cemeteries  recently  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropoDs,  and  the  unoccupied  part  of  the  new  burial-grounds  recently  formed 
by  different  sections  of  the  Dissenters,  contain  upwards  of  300  acres  inclusive 
of  the  space  occupied  by  roads  and  buildings,  this  will  probably  supply  the 
demand  for  two  centuries  to  come,  even  allowing  the  population  to  increase. 

The  secttrity  of  the  grave  was,  till  within  these  lew  years,  an  important 
part  of  the  considerations  requisite  to  be  had  in  view  in  constructing  ceme- 
teries. In  some  cases  it  was  effected  by  surrounding  the  enclosure  by  high 
walls,  or  other  effective  fences ;  sometimes  by  constructing  central  watch- 
towers  for  stationary  watchmen  within ;  sometimes  by  employing  perambulat- 
ing watchmen  ;  at  others  by  burying  in  a  grave  15  or  20  feet  deep ;  by  burying 
in  a  walled  grave,  covered  with  an  iron  grating  built  into  the  wails  all  round, 
some  feet  beneath  the  surface  soil,  and  keeping  the  surface  loose,  and  planted 
with  flowers  or  shrubs  (which,  as  the  grave  could  not  be  disturbed  without 
first  taking  these  up,  would  by  their  withered  state,  when  replanted,  have  told 
what  had  been  attempted);  and  sometimes  by  the  very  extraordinary  mode  of 
letting  down  over  the  coffin  a  ponderous  cast-iron  box,  to  remain  over  it  for 
six  or  eight  weeks,  till  the  body  was  considered  to  be  so  far  decomposed  as  to 
be  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  anatomist.  The  iron  box,  or  case,  which 
bad  remained  whelmed  over  the  coffin,  but  without  touching  it,  was  then 
disinterred,  and  drawn  up  by  machinery,  and  the  wooden  coffin  was  covered 
with  soil,  and  the  grave  completed  a  second  time  in  the  usual  manner. 
Even  the  poorest  families,  in  some  paits  of  Scotland,  went  to  tVus  ex\TCiotdvn»x>] 
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expense.    Fortunately  a  law  has  been  passed  which  renders  these  precautions 
unnecessary,  and  we  shall  therefore  take  no  farther  notice  of  them. 

The  secondary  object  of  cemeteries,  that  of  improving  the  moral  fee&ngs,  will 
be  one  of  the  results  of  the  decorous  attainment  of  the  main  object ;  for  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  first  step  to  rendering  the  churchyard  a  source  of 
amelioration  or  instruction  is,  to  render  it  attractive.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  case  at  present,  they  are.  in  many  instances  the  reverse,  often  presenting, 
in  London  and  other  large  towns,  ablack  unearthly-lookingsurface,  so  frequently 
disturbed  by  interments  that  no  grass  will  grow  upon  it* ;  while,  in  the  country, 
the  churchyard  is  commonly  covered  with  rank  grass  abounding  in  tall  weeds,and 
neglected  grave-stones.  Cemeteries  in  this  state  **  lose  their  monitory  virtue 
when  thus  obtruded  upon  the  notice  of  men  occupied  with  the  cares  of  the 
world,  and  too  often  sullied  and  defiled  by  those  cares."  No  wonder  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  burial-grounds,  more  especially  of  towns,  arc 
shunned  and  avoided,  rather  than  sought  after  as  places  for  meditation.  Even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  associations  which  are  generally 
attached  to  churchyards  are  gloomy  and  terrific. 

"  The  Grave !  dread  thing, 


Men  shiver  when  thou  Vt  named :  Nature,  appall'd. 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness.     Ah!  how  dark 
The  long  extended  realms  and  rueful  wastes. 
Where  nought  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  night! 

The  sickly  taper, 

By  glimmering  through  thy  low-brow'd  mirky  vaults, 
Furr*d  round  with  misty  damps  and  ropy  slime. 
Lets  fall  a  supernumerary  horror. 
And  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  irksome.** 

"  Why,*'  says  Washington  Irving,  "  should  we  thus  seek  to  clothe  death 
with  unnecessary  terrors,  and  to  spread  horrors  around  the  tomb  of  those  we 
love  ?  The  grave  should  be  surrounded  by  every  thing  that  might  inspire 
tenderness  and  veneration  for  the  dead,  or  that  might  win  the  living  to  virtue. 
It  is  the  place,  not  of  disgust  and  dismay,  but  of  sorrow  and  meditation." 
"  Nothing  can  make  amends,"  says  Coleridge,  "  for  the  want  o{  the  soothing 
influences  of  nature,  and  for  the  absence  of  those  types  of  renovation  and 
decay  which  the  fields  and  woods  offer  to  the  notice  of  the  serious  and  con- 
templative mind.  To  feel  the  force  of  this  sentiment,  let  a  man  only  compare, 
in  imagination,  the  unsightly  manner  in  which  our  monuments  are  crowded 
together  in  the  busy,  noisy,  unclean,  and  almost  grassless  churchyard  of  a 
large  town,  with  the  still  seclusion  of  a  Turkish  cemetery  in  sonie  remote 
place,  and  yet  further  sanctified  by  the  grove  of  cypress  in  which  it  is  em« 
bosomed."  {Coleridge" g  Friend.) 

"  Let  us  be  careful,  however,  in  our  anxiety  to  escape  from  gloom  and  horror, 
not  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  meretricious  gaudiness.  Death  and 
the  grave  are  solemn  and  awful  realities  ;  they  speak  with  a  powerful  and 
intelligible  voice  to  the  heart  of  every  spectator,  as  being  the  common  lot  of 
all.  To  say  nothing  of  the  bad  taste,  therefore,  anything  obtrusively  pic- 
turesque, anything  savouring  of  fashionable  prettiness,  any  far-fetched  conceits 


♦  The  persons  living  in  the  houses  which  abut  on  the  burial-ground  of  Bartho- 
lomew the  Less,  Dr.  Lynch  states,  are  in  the  habit  of  emptying  their  cham- 
ber-pots into  it;  and  the  surface  of  the  burial-ground  of  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  adjoining,  is  so  covered  with  the  excrementitious  matter  floated  over 
from  the  cesspools  of  privies,  that  it  is  difficult  to  walk  across  it.  There  is 
no  hope  of  curing  any  person  living  in  this  quarter,  when  attacked  by  disease, 
but  by  removal.  (Dr.  Lynch,  in  Report,  &c.  p.  161.) 
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jr  tortured  allegories,  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  every  well-regulated  mind,  and 
eicite  ideas  the  very  opposite  to  those  of  sympathy  and  tenderness.  Our 
cemeteries,  then,  should  bear  a  solemn  and  soothing  character,  equally  remote 
from  fanatical  gloom  and  conceited  affectation.  "  {Picton,  in  Arch.  Mag,  iv. 
p.  430.) 

*'  Where  is  it,  would  we  ask,**  says  the  learned  and  eloquent  author  of  Ne- 
cropoUt  GltuguensU^  *'  that  the  innate  desire  which  is  felt  in  every  bosom  to 
live  in  the  recollection  of  his  companions,  the  pleasing  hope  that  he  may 
itiil  be  a  remembered  denizen  of  this  fleeting  world,  is  more  likely  to  be 
realised  than  at  the  spot  where  his  ashes  are  laid  ?  Where  is  it  that  the 
'  ExHncta  amabUur,*  such  as  Cicero  professed  to  his  daughter  TuUia,  and 
which  is  still  the  pledge  of  friendship  offered  at  the  couch  of  the  dying,  is 
more  likely  to  be  experienced  in  all  its  force  and  all  its  purity,  than  at  the 
tomb  where  all  that  remains  of  worth  and  loveliness  is  lymg  ?  Where  is  it, 
indeed,  that  the  heart  is  likely  to  be  so  feelingly  moved,  or  the  memory  to  be 
so  powerfully  roused,  as  at  a  parent's  grave  or  at  a  sister's  tomb?"  (p.  27.) 
After  deploring  the  present  state  of  Scottish  churchyards,  and  contrasting 
them  with  some  in  England  and  Wales,  our  author  has  the  following  touching 
paragraphs  on  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  which,  as  they  exhibit  the 
beau  ideal  of  what  a  general  cemetery  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  realise  our 
ideas  of  its  moral  influence  on  the  living,  we  shall  quote  as  preferable  to 
anything  that  we  could  say  on  the  subject. 

"  Who,  that  has  ever  visited  the  romantic  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  would 
not  wish  that  there  were,  in  this  our  native  land,  some  more  attractive  spot 
dedicated  to  the  reception  of  the  dead,  than  those  vast  fields  of  rude  stones 
and  ruder  hillocks,  to  which  we  are  ever  and  anon  called,  when  attending 
the  obsequies  of  a  kinsman  or  companion ;  that  in  fact  there  were  here  some 
such  garden  cemetery  as  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  whither  the 
widowed  heart  might  occasionally  resort  to  hold  spiritual  communion  with 
the  departed  partner  of  earthly  joy  or  woe  ;  whither  the  weeping  orphan 
might  at  times  repair,  to  recall  the  worth  and  the  virtues  of  his  beloved  parent. 
Within  the  extensive  and  delightfully  variegated  enclosure  alluded  to,  situated 
on  Mount  Louis,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  all  the  disagreeable 
sensations  which  are  here  coupled  with  a  churchyard  are  dispellea  by  the 
beauty  of  the  garden,  the  variety  of  its  walks,  by  the  romantic  nature  of  its 
situation,  and,  above  all,  by  the  commanding  view  of  Paris  and  its  environs 
which  it  affords.  In  that  vast  grove  of  the  dead,  each  has  his  own  grave,  and 
each  his  own  mausoleum.  In  place  of  the  clumsy  mound  or  large  white 
stone  that  so  generally  covers  the  ashes  of  our  countrymen,  is  to  be  found  a 
little  flower-garden  surrounded  by  cedar,  spruce,  cypress,  and  vew  trees, 
round  which  the  rose  and  the  honeysuckle  are  seen  entwining;  while,  instead 
of  a  solitary  and  deserted  churchyard,  the  eye  meets  at  every  turn  with  some 
pensive  or  kneeling  figure  weepmg  over  the  remains  of  a  relative,  or  wor- 
shipping his  God  at  the  tomb  of  excellence  and  virtue. 

**  The  most  common  burial-places,  and  perhaps  the  most  affecting,  in  this  ce- 
metery, consist  of  a  square  or  parallelogram  of  ground,  of  about  three  or  four 
yards  broad,  enclosed  by  a  neat  little  railing  of  iron  or  wicker-work.  Within 
this  spot  there  is  always  a  sepulchral  urn,  a  small  pill<'ir,  or  a  cross,  to  tell 
the  name  and  the  quuHty  of  him  who  lies  below.  The  remaining  portion 
is  filled  with  flowers,  and  embellished  with  pots  of  rare  plants.  The  more 
ambitious  monuments  consist  of  obelisks,  pyramids,  temples,  and  marble  sar- 
cophagi, decorated  with  figures  and  bcusi  rilievi;  while  a  third  consist  of  crypts 
and  family  sepulchres  in  some  degree  similar  to  those  o(  ancient  Rome.  Amid 
the  green  glades  and  gloomy  cypresses  which  surround  and  overshadow  the 
vast  variety  of  sepulchral  ornaments  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  contemplative  mind 
is  not  only  impressed  with  sentiments  of  solemn  sublimity  and  religious  awe, 
but  with  those  of  the  most  tender  and  heart-affecting  melancholy.  Vain  man 
is  recalled  from  the  distracting  turbulence  and  folly  of  the  world,  to  the  sa- 
lutary recollection  '  of  that  undiscovered  country  from  N«h\cVi  xvo  Uw^W^t 
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returns.'  The  gay  and  the  giddy  are  reminded  that  their  '  gibes  and  jokes' 
must  ere  while  for  ever  cease,  and  are  led  to  reflect  that  they  too  must  die; 
and,  as  '  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made  better,'  the 
religious  man,  instructed  on  the  narrowness  of  the  boundary  which  separates 
him  from  those  who  were  the  'sun  and  centre'  of  his  nearest  and  dearest 
regards  on  earth,  looks  forward  not  only  without  fear,  but  with  joy  and 
exultation,  to  the  period  when,  that  boundary  being  for  ever  broken  down, 
they  shall,  in  their  happy  experience,  find  that,  as  uiey  were  loving  and  be- 
loved in  their  lives,  *  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided.'  In  the  mazes  of 
Pere  la  Chaise,  we  fe«l  walking  as  in  the  porch  of  eternity,  and  our  heart  is  at 
once  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  evanescence  and  the  value  of  time.  There, 
the  instability  of  all  human  afiairs  is  emphatically  and  eloquently  taught  by 
the  dread  silence  of  the  tomb,  and  unequivocally  beheld  in  the  mere  change 
which  a  few  years  have  produced  on  the  garden  itself ;  for,  within  the  stately 
mansion  whose  ruins  are  now  on  every  side  surrounded  by  melancholy  tombs, 
did  the  favourite  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  most  powerful  and  most  per- 
secuting; Jesuit  of  his  time,  erst  pass  his  hours  of  pastime  and  of  pleasure ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Jansenius  and  Molina  now  repose,  in  freedom  and  in  peace,  in 
that  place  to  which,  when  alive,  they  did  not  dare  even  to  approach;  while 
the  fierce  disputes  which  they  mutually  excited  through  the  Christian  world 
are  fallen,  like  themselves,  into  neglect  and  oblivion !  * 

*'  In  Scotland  it  is  of  every-day  occurrence,  to  find  the  lie  given  to  the  most 
pompous  monuments,  a  few  months  aflcr  their  erection,  by  the  moss  over- 
growing and  obscuring  the  epitaph  which  vows  and  intends  unceasing  re- 
membrance of  the  dead.  In  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Louis,  however,  the 
feeling  of  recollection  is  exemplified  to  live  a  very  long  time  after  the  en- 
graving of  the  sepulchral  stone  and  the  wonted  period  prescribed  to  outward 
mourning.  It  is  there  the  custom  for  surviving  friends  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
their  relatives,  and,  as  a  token  of  recollection  and  respect  to  their  memory,  to 
weave  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  hang  it  on  their  monument.  At  every  turn 
the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  tender  proof  of  some  late  friendly  visitation. 
Flowers,  as  yet  fresh  and  unfaded,  are  seen  scattered  over  the  not  yet  verdant 
sod.  The  greenhouse  myrtle  flourishes  in  the  parterre  dedicated  to  affection 
and  love  ;  the  chaste  forget-me-not  blooms  over  the  ashes  of  a  faithful  friend ; 
the  green  laurel  shades  the  cenotaph  of  the  hero  ;  and  the  drooping  willow, 
planted  by  the  hand  of  the  orphan,  weeps  over  the  grave  of  the  pso^nt. 
Every  thing  is  there  tasteful,  classical,  poetical,  and  eloquent.  In  that  asylum 
of  death,  there  is  nothing  found  Siive  that  which  should  touch  the  heart  or 
soothe  the  afflicted  soul,  nothing  save  that  which  should  awaken  tender  re- 
collections or  excite  religious  feelings.  In  one  word,  the  Cemetery  of  Pere 
la  Chaise  is  the  spot,  of  all  others,  dedicated  to  the  genius  of  memory ;  and 
the  one  where  a  more  powerful  sermon  is  daily  preached  than  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  a  Fenclon,  a  Massillon,  or  a  Bossuet.     Here  the  bodies  of  the 


**  *  It  is  from  this  confessor,  Pere  la  Chaise,  that  the  cemetery  derives  its 
appellation.  By  an  edict  in  1804<,  prohibiting  burial  in  churches  and  inha- 
bited places,  the  garden  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  late  confessor  were  con- 
verted into  a  burial-ground,  chiefly  for  those  persons  of  a  higher  circle  who 
could  afford  to  purchase  a  grave  and  rear  a  monument ;  and,  at  this  moment 
[1831],  the  whole  of  this  extensive  enclosure  is  nearly  covered  with  tombs 
and  monuments.  [We  have  seen  a  Report  on  this  cemetery,  made  to  the 
French  Government,  dated  1842,  by  which  it  appears  to  be  so  much  crowded 
as  to  require  enlargement,  and  also  that  much  ground  has  been  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  its  not  having  been  laid  out  originally  on  some  systematic  plan. 
In  this  Report  the  want  of  walks  and  roads,  and  of  drainage,  is  particularly 
deplored,  as  well  as  the  dilapidated  and  decaying  state  of  the  monuments.] 
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people  of  every  nation,  of  every  condition,  of  every  age,  and  of  every  religion, 
v«  found  congregated.  The  Russ  sleeps  next  to  the  Spaniard,  the  Protestant 
oext  the  Catholic,  the  Jew  next  the  Turk.  Individuals  the  roost  dissimilar 
vhen  alive,  in  faith,  in  feeling,  in  practice,  are  here  reconciled  amid  the 
pcsce-making  dust  of  the  sepulchre."    (Necropolu  G/asguetuis,  p.  32.) 

"  A  garden  cemetery  and  monumental  decoration  are  not  only  beneficial  to 
p&bUc  morals,  to  the  improvement  of  manners^  but  are  likewise  calculated  to 
«rtnirf  rir/iMHtf  and  generous  feeiings.  Affliction,  brightened  by  hope,  ever 
"nders  man  more  anxious  to  love  his  neighbour.  At  the  brink  of  tne  grave 
veve  made  most  feelingly  alive  to  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  lire*  and 
to  the  danger  of  procrastinating  towards  God  and  man  whatever  it  is  our 
boanden  duty  to  perform.  There,  too,  the  conscience  is  taught  the  value  of 
ioercy,  and  best  feels  the  recompense  which  awaits  the  just  in  Heaven. 
There,  the  roan  whose  heart  the  riches,  titles,  and  dignities  of  the  world  have 
ivolira  with  pride,  best  experiences  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  distinction,  nnd 
bumbles  himself  before  the  mournful  shrine,  where 

'  Precedency  's  a  jest ;  vassal  and  lord, 
Grossly  familiar,  side  by  side  consume.' 

liere,  the  son  whose  wayward  folly  may  have  embittered  the  last  days  of  a 
ither  will,  as  he  gazes  on  his  grave,  best  receive  the  impulse  that  would  urge 
im,  as  an  expiation  of  his  crime,  to  perform  a  double  duty  to  his  surviving 
irent.  There,  in  fact,  vice  looks  terrible,  virtue  lovely;  selfishness  a  sin, 
itriotiinn  a  duty.  The  cemetery  is,  in  short,  the  tenderest  and  most  uncom- 
XMnising  monitor  of  man  ;  for, 

'  When  self-esteem,  or  other's  adulation, 
Would  cunningly  persuade  us  wc  were  something 
Above  the  common  level  of  our  kind. 
The  grave  gainsays  the  smooth-complexion'd  flattery, 
And  with  blunt  truth  acquaints  us  what  we  are.' 

garden  cemetery  is  the  sworn  foe  to  preternatural  fear  and  superstition. 
lie  ancients,  from  their  minds  being  never  polluted  with  the  idea  of  a  charnel- 
Hise,  nor  their  feelings  roused  by  the  revolting  emblems  of  mortality,  con- 
mplated  death  without  terror,  and  visited  its  gloomy  shrine  without  fear, 
^itn  them  death  was  tranquillity,  and  the  only  images  that  were  associated 
ith  it,  were  those  of  peaceful  repose  and  tender  sorrow.  The  names  of  their 
irial-places  indicate  no  association  with  terror,  and  call  forth  no  feeling  of 
ar.  The  Copmeterion  of  the  Greek  suggests  only  the  idea  of  a  bed  of  slum^r  ; 
le  Bethaim  of  the  Jew  speaks  but  of  the  mansion  of  the  living.  Amid  the 
Mnbbtones  of  Thermopylae,  we  would  conceive  that  the  Grecian  heart  beat  no 
88  boldly  at  midnight  than  at  mid-day ;  while  we  know  that  the  timid  female, 
aring  the  slumber  of  Jerusalem,  could  fearlessly  wander  to  the  silent  se- 
ilchre.*  Whence  then  did  the  preternatural  terrors  connected  with  death 
ise,  which  so  powerfully  swayed  the  hearts  of  the  middle  and  more  modern 


**  *  Among  the  works  of  ancient  art  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  image 
r  a  revolting  nature  connected  with  death.  D'Israeli  states  that,  'to  conceal 
B  deformity  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  elude  its  suggestion  to  the  mind,  seems 
>  have  been  a  universal  feeling ;  and  it  accorded  with  a  fundamental  prin- 
plc  of  ancient  art,  that  of  never  offering  to  the  eye  a  distortion  of  form  in 
le  violence  of  passion  which  destroyed  the  beauty  of  its  representation ;  such 

shown  in  the  Laocoon,  where  the  mouth  only  opens  sufficiently  to  indicate 
le  suppressed  agony  of  superior  humanity,  without  expressing  the  loud  cry  of 
ulgar  suffering.' 
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ai^es ;  those  slavish  terrors  which,  in  the  ages  of  ignorance,  appeared  almost  to 
make  the  resurrection  an  unhoped  for,  rather  than  a  hoped  for,  event;  terrors 
altogether  at  antipodes  to  those  just  fears  that  call  upon  man,  ere  death,  to 
make  up  his  peace  with  Heaven  ?    This  slavish  and  more  than  vulgar  error 
was  chiefly  engendered  through  the  monkish  artifice  of  associating  man*8  latter 
end  with  all  that  was  disgusting  and  horrible,  and  of  inspiring  the  world  with 
the  idea,  that,  to  gain  heaven,  it  was  not  necessary  to  exist  rationally  on  earth. 
Amid  the  generiii  gloom  thus  created  l)y  penances  and  pilgrimages,  by  mid- 
ni,<;ht  masses  and  bloody  flagellations,  the  troubled  imaginations  of  Europe,  as 
D'Jsraeli  says,  *  first  beheld  the  grave  yawn,  and  death,  in  the  Gothic  form 
of  a  gaunt  anatomy,  parading  tiirough  the  universe.     The  people  were  af- 
frighted as  they  viewed  every  where  hung  before  their  eyes,  in  the  twilight  of 
their  cathedrals  and  their  pale  cloisters,  the  most  revoltmg  emblems  of  death. 
Their  barbarous  taste  perceived  no  absurdity  in  giving  action  to  a  heap  of 
dry  bones,  which  could  only  keep  together  in  a  state  of  immovability  aod 
repose;  nor  that  it  was  burlesquing  the  awful  idea  of  the  resurrection,  byex- 
hibitinr;  the  incorruptible  spirit  under  the  unnatural  and  ludicrous  figure  of 
mortality,  drawn  out  of  the  corruption  of  the  grave.'     If  supernatural  terror 
sprang  from  such  causes,  it  was  from  the  gloomy,  naked,  and  deserted  ceme- 
tery that  superstition  drew  her  chief  influence.     Thence  flitted  the  phantoms 
which  terriBed  the  vulgar,  and  which  even  carried  dread  to  the  tnrones  of 
kings   and   emperors.     Solitude   peopled   itself  with   ghosts   and   spectres; 
silence  disturbed  itself  with  hollow  groans  ;  while  Nature,  reversing  her  laws, 
allowed  the  dead  to  collect  their  scattered  mouldering  bones,  and  to  appear, 
at  the  witching  hour  of  night,  wrapt  in  a  winding-sheet.      The  monsters 
which  man's  imagination  thus  created,  he  turned  from  with  horror ;  they 
broke  his  rest  in  the  silence  of  the  winter's  night;  he  heard  their  cry  in  the 
howl  of  the  winds,  their  threat  in  the  roar  of  the  tempest.     If  the  corrupters 
of  Christianity  still  attempt  to  terrify  rather  than  to  console  humanity,  and 
if  superstition  still  exercises  her  fatal  spell,  does  it  not  become  the  duty  of 
every  well  wisher  to  his  species,  to  pour  into  the  tomb  the  light  of  relieioo 
and  philosophy,  and  thereby  to  dissipate  the  vain  phantoms  which  the  raise 
gloom  of  the  grave  has  tended  to  call  forth.     The  decoration  of  the  cemetery 
is  a  mean  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce  these  effects.     Beneath  the  shade 
of  a  spreading  tree,  amid  the  fragrance  of  the  balmy  flower,  surrounded  oa 
every  nand  with  the  noble  works  of  art,  the  imagination  is  robbed  of  its 
gloomy  horrors,  the  wildest  fancy  is  freed  from  its  debasing  fears.     Adorn 
the  sepulchre,  and  the  frightful  visions  which  visit  the  midnight  pillow  will 
disappear  ;   and  if  a  detestation  for  annihilation,  mingled  with  tne  fondest 
affection  for  those  who  are  departed,  should  lead  men  still  to  believe  that  the 
dead  hold  communion  with  the   living,  the  delightful  illusions  which  will 
result  from  this  state  of  things  will  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  vile  super- 
stitions that  preceded  them.     Let  the  fancied  voice  of  a  father  pierce,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  the  ear  of  the  son  who  lives  unmindful  of  his  parent's 
early  counsels ;  or  let  the  shade  of  a  warning  mother  appear  in  the  lunar  ray, 
to  the  thoughtless  and  giddy  eye  of  her  who  threatens  to  sacrifice  her  beauty 
and  her  virtue  at  the  shrine  of  flattery.     These  fancies,  the  children  of  a 
pious  sorrow,  will  neither  debase  the  human  mind,  nor  check  the  generous 
impulses  of  the  human  heart."     {Necropolis  Giasguensif,  p.  62.) 

The  remaining  point  to  be  noticed  is,  the  influence  which  a  cemetery  or  a 
churchyard  is  calculated  to  have  in  improving  the  taste.  That  churchyards 
have  had  very  little  influence  of  this  kind  hitherto,  we  readily  acknowledge; 
but  that  they  are  calculated  to  have  a  great  deal,  may  be  argued  from  the 
universality  of  churches  and  burying-grounds,  and  from  their  being  visited  by 
every  individual  perhaps  more  frequently  than  any  other  scene,  except  that 
of  his  daily  occupation.  A  church  and  churchyard  in  the  country,  or  a  general 
cemetery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  properly  designed,  laid  out,  orna- 
mented with  tombs,  planted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  all 
named,  and  the  whole  properly  kept,  might  become  a  school  of  instruction  in 
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architecture,  sculpture,   landscape-gardening;,  arboriculture,  botanv,  and   in 
those  iim>ortant  parts  of  general  gardening,  neatness,  order,  and  high  keeping. 
Some  of  the  new  London  cemeteries  might  be  referred  to  as  answering  in 
some  degree  these  various  purposes,  and  more  particularly  the  Abncy  Park 
Cemetery  ;    which  contains  a  grand  entrance  in  Egyptian  architecture  ;  a 
handsome  Gothic  chapel ;  a  number,  daily  increasing,  of  sculptural  monuments ; 
tnd  one  of  the  most  complete  arboretums  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
ail  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  named.     In  summer  there  are  a  number  of 
beds  filled  with  flowers  of  various  kinds,  and  the  whole  is  kept  with  great 
neatness  and  order.     We  do  not,  however,  approve  of  various  points  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  cemetery,  nor  of  the  form  of  the 
beds  containing  the  flowers,  though  we  admit  that  the  management  in  these 
particulars  is  better  than  it  is  in  most  of  the  other  cemeteries.     But  this  sub- 
ject will  be  considered  more  in  detail  in  division  VII. 

Churchyards  and  cemeteries  arc  scenes  not  only  calculated  to  improve  the 
morals  and  the  taste,  and  by  their  botanical  riches  to  cultivate  the  intellect, 
but  they  serve  as  hitUmcal  records.      This  is   the  case  with   the   religious 
temples  and  burial-grounds,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.      The  country 
churchyard  was  formerly  the  country  labourer's  only  library,  and  to  it  was 
limited  his  knowledge  of  history,  chronolog}',  and  biography  ;  every  grave 
was  to  him  a  page,  and  every  head-stone  or  tomb  a  picture  or  an  engraving. 
With  the  progress  of  education  and  refinement,  this  part  of  the  uses  of 
churchyards  is  not  superseded,  but  only  extended  and  improved.     It  is  still  to 
the  poor  roan  a  local  history  and  biography,  though  the  means  of  more  ex- 
tenaed  knowledge  are  now  amply  furnished  by  the  diffusion  of  cheap  publi- 
cations, which  will  at  no  distant  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  rendered  still  more 
effective  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education.     **  A  garden 
cemetery  and  monumental  decoration,"  our  eloquent  author  observes,  "  afford 
the  most  convincing  tokens  of  a  nation's  progress  in  civilisation  and  in  the 
arts  which  are  its  result.    We  have  seen  with  what  pains  the  most  celebrated 
nations  of  which  history  speaks  have  adorned  their  places  of  sepulture,  and 
it  is  from  their  funereal  monuments  that  we  gather  much  that  is  known  of 
their  civil  progress  and  of  their  advancement  in  taste.     Is  not  the  story  of 
Egypt  written  on  its  pyramids,  and  is  not  the  chronology  of  Arabia  pictured 
on  its  tombs  ?    Is  it  not  on  the  funeral  relics  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  we 
behold  those  elegant  images  of  repose  and  tender  sorrow  with  which  they  so 
happily  invested  the  idea  of  death  ?    Is  it  not  on  the  urns  and  sarcophagi  of 
Etruria  that  the  lover  of  the  noble  art  of  sculpture  still  gazes  with  delight  ? 
And  is  it  not  amid  the  catacombs,  the  crypts,  and  the  calvaries  of  Italy,  that 
the  sculptor  and  the  painter  of  the  dark   ages  chiefly  present   the   most 
splendid  specimens  of  their  chisel  and  their  pencil  ?    In  modern  days,  also, 
has  it  not  been  at  the  shrine  of  death  that  the  highest  efforts  of  the  Michael 
Angelos,  the  Canovas,  the  Thorwaldsens,  and  the  Chantrcys,  have  been 
elicited  and  exhibited  ?    The  tomb  has,  in  fact,  been  the  great  chronicler  of 
taste  throughout  the  world.     In  the  East,  from  the  hoary  pyramid  to  the 
modem  Arab's  grave ;  iu  Europe,  from  the  rude  tomb  of  the  druid  to  the 
marble  mausoleum  of  the  monarch  ;  in  America,  from  the  grove  which  the 
Indian  chief  planted  round  the  sepulchre  of  his  son,  to  the  monument  which 
announces  to  the  lovers  of  freedom  the  last  resting-place  of  Washington." 
(XecropoUs  GUuguentis,  p.  63.) 

8uch  are  the  various  important  uses  of  the  cemetery  and  the  churchyard, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  before  devising  either  a 
design  for  laying  out  a  cemetery,  or  a  system  of  rules  and  regulations  for  its 
working  and  management. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  II.     Dinbur  Castle^  Us  Gardens  and  Us  Gardeners.     By  Peter 

Mackenzie. 

(Continued  from  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  610.) 

On  the  north  side  of  the  garden  there  was  a  small  glen;  the 
side  next  the  garden  was  steep  and  rocky,  the  opposite  side  was 
sloped  and  of  more  easy  access ;  here  and  there  lay  large  blocks 
of  whinstone  rock,  and  the  vegetation  consisted  chiefly  of  whins 
and  broom.  Near  this  place  were  some  of  the  labourers'  cot- 
tages, which  could  easily  be  seen  from  the  bothy ;  and  there 
was  a  footpath  across  the  small  ravine,  which  led  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other.  Bauldy  Black  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
path,  and  could  find  his  way  in  the  dark,  although  it  required 
the  assistance  of  the  loose  roots  and  the  broom  to  help  one 
along. 

That  night  he  was  often  looked  for  by  Maggy  Scraunky;  for 
she  heard  that  he  was  going  to  the  dance,  and  she  was  anxious 
to  know  whom  he  was  to  have  for  a  partner.  As  she  was  looking 
at  one  time  towards  the  bothy  she  was  surprised  to  see  a  bright 
light  come  from  the  bothy  window ;  a  flash  of  lightning,  as  she 
thought.  She  kept  looking  in  the  same  direction  for  some  time, 
when  another  illumination  took  place.  She  instantly  turned 
away,  and  ran  into  one  of  the  houses,  exclaiming :  **  There  is 
something  no  canny  about  the  garden  this  night;  only  come 
out  and  ye  '11  see.  There  is  surely  something  wrang  wi'  Bauldy." 
— "  What  can  be  wrang  wi'  Bauldy,  mair  than  ony  o'  the  rest?" 
said  Geordie  Lowrie :  "  he  was  hale  and  weel  when  I  cam  frae 
my  wark  in  the  gloamin."  However,  old  and  young  ran  to  the 
door,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  bothy,  when  soon  another 
flash  was  seen  brighter  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  "  See 
ye  that  ?"  roared  out  Meg :  "  ye '11  ken  noo  gif  I  hae  been  haiver- 
ing  to  ye." 

"  That  is  an  unchancy  blink,"  said  Geordie,  "  and  unco 
uncanny  like.  My  granny  has  often  tauld  me  about  warlocks 
and  witches,  and  brownies  and  fairies,  and  kelpies  and  spunkies, 
but  ony  thing  like  that  I  hae  never  seen.  I  mind  fu  weel,  on  a 
night  when  I  gaed  awa  to  see  Jenny,  a  pick  mirk  night  it  was; 
and  coming  near  the  cairny  loan  I  saw  a  blue  low  dancing 
atween  the  hedges,  and  coming  in  my  direction.  Though  I  was 
a  rankle  bandit  chield  then,  I  was  unco  eerie,  and  felt  a  grooz- 
zling  in  my  throat,  and  a  smell  o'  brimstone ;  and  if  I  hadna  set 
a  tryst  wi'  Jenny,  it  wouldna  been  that  night  I  would  hae  gane 
to  the  hethery  knowc ;  and  I  tried  to  gang  faster,  but  it  turned 
the  comer  before  me.  I  begun  to  feel  gif  the  bonnet  was  on  my 
head,  for  I  thought  a'  my  hair  stiffened ;  and  it  still  gaed  dancing 
before  me,  but  I  followed  slowly  behind  it.     Sometimes  it  went 
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faster  tlian  I  was  able  to  follow,,  at  last  it  took  a  turn  awa  to  the 
auld  kirkyard  of  Mirkness,  which  was  near  by.  When  I 
entered  Jenny's  father's  house  I  nearly  fainted.  —  *  What's 
wrang  wi'  ye  the  night,  Geordie  lad,  ye  are  no  yersel  ava?' 
— *  Come  awa  to  the  door,  and  ye'll  see  something  that  will 
maybe  mak  ye  wonder.  Do  ye  see  yon  blue  low  dancing  in 
the  comer  of  the  kirkyard?' —  *  That's  nae  ferlie,"  said  the  auld 
carle ;  "  whar  did  it 'come  frae?' — *  It  cam  frae  the  clauchan  airt., 
and  up  the  cairny  loan.'  —  *  Weel,  weel,  there  will  be  a  funeral 
in  a  few  days  come  the  same  gate,  and  if  ye  wait  awee  ye  will 
see  it  gang  awa  the  road  it  cam.'  And  I  stood  upon  a  knowe  and 
saw  it  gang  awa  again,  and  in  three  days  after  the  auld  miller  o' 
Melderston  was  brought  to  his  lang  hame." 

Geordie  was  beginning  another  spunkie  story  when  another 
brilliant  light  was  seen,  and  he  cried  out :  "  Come  awa,  bodies^ 
come  awa,  we  are  lang  enough  here ;  there  will  be  waur  news 
than  piper^s  news  heard  o'  ere  long.  We  will,  maybe,  soon  hae 
to  read  Bauldy's  epitaph,  puir  chield,  for  he  deserves  ane  as  weel 
as  Habbie  Simson  the  piper  o'  Kilbarchan,  or  anither  fiddler, 
whose  najne  I  forget,  but  it  is  said  of  him :  — 

'  Here  lies  dear  John,  whose  pipe  and  drone. 
And  fiddle  oh  has  made  us  glad ; 
Whose  cheerfu'  face  our  feasts  did  grace, 
A  sweet  and  merry  lad.' " 

Next  morning  the  young  men  were  greatly  amused  by  the 
remarks  Geordie  Lowrie  made  concerning  the  "  awfu'  lights  he 
had  seen  coming  frae  the  bothy  yestreen."  They,  however, 
took  care,  the  next  time  that  Sandy  Macalpine  made  chemical 
experiments,  to  hang  up  one  of  their  aprons  over  the  window,  to 
prevent  any  of  their  neighbours  imagining  that  they  were  rais- 
ing the  devil. 

In  a  few  nights  after  Sandy  Macalpine  had  delivered  his 
remarks  on  oxygen,  Walter  Glenesk  was  prepared  to  give  a  short 
outline  of  geology,  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  he  thought 
every  gardener  ought  to  be  acquainted  with.  It  was  well,  he 
said,  to  be  acquainted  with  mathematical,  physical,  and  political 
geography,  to  know  the  general  form  of  the  earth,  and  be  able  to 
determine  the  relative  positions  of  places  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  also  to  know  something  about  the  principal  features  of  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  well  as  of  the 
valleys  and  plains  of  these  extensive  districts ;  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  climate  and  temperature,  and  how  these  and 
other  natural  causes  affected  the  condition  of  the  human  race ; 
also  with  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  world.     All  these  were  subjects  well  worth  the  study  of 
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man :  but,  however  varied  and  beautiful  the  exterior  features  of 
the  earth  may  be,  together  with  the  herbs  and  trees  that  adorn 
it,  and  the  numerous  tribes  of  organised  beings  which  people.it, 
yet  the  interior  structure  of  our  earth  deserves  also  our  parti- 
cular attention ;  for  it  could  be  easily  shown  how  close  a  relation 
exists  between  rocks  and  soils,  and  how  a  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture of  soils  must  be  of  essential  benefit  to  those  who  cultivate 
them ;  every  gardener,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  geologist. 

Walter  Glenesk  took  his  own  way  to  illustrate  his  subject. 
When  travelling  from  place  to  place,  he  made  himself,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  familiar  with  the  geological  features  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  passed,  and  when  he  had  settled  he  col- 
lected specimens  of  the  rocks  and  erratic  boulders  which  he 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  in  which  he  resided,  so 
he  was  enabled  to  make  his  discourse  more  interesting,  by  exhi- 
biting specimens  of  many  of  the  rocks  that  form  part  of  the  dif- 
ferent geological  formations.  The  other  lads  in  the  bothy  were 
able  to  examine  the  specimens  at  their  leisure,  which  was  an  ad- 
vantage which  many  students  who  attend  geological  lectures  do 
not  enjoy.  He  had  prepared  an  ideal  section  of  part  of  the 
earth's  crust  on  a  large  scale,  by  means  of  which  he  was  able  to 
point  out  more  clearly  the  relation  which  one  rock  bears  to 
another. 

He  commenced  with  granite,  a  rock  considered*  as  occupy-* 
ing  the  lowest  part  of  the  series,  and  often  found  in  moun- 
tain ranges  at  the  highest  elevation.  He  did  not  stop  to  tell 
them  of  its  constituent  parts,  but  went  on  from  granite  to 
gneiss,  from  gneiss  to  mica-slate,  from  that  to  chlorite-slate,  talo- 
slate,  hornblende-slate,  clay-slate,  primary  limestone,  quarti 
rocks,  and  8cr}>entine  rocks.  Having  gone  over  the  various 
rocks  of  the  primary  formj\tion  several  times,  until  the  others 
could  name  them  in  their  order,  he  then  proceeded  in  describing 
the  constituent  parts  of  granite.  He  told  them  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  sometimes  hornblende,  but 
they  were  not  to  imagine  that  these  were  simple  substances ; 
and,  taking  up  a  specimen  of  felspar,  he  told  them  that  it  was 
composed  of  jx)tash,  silica,  and  alumina ;  mica  contained  potash, 
silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron ;  hornblende  was  composed 
of  silica,  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia ;  and  quartz,  when  pure, 
consisted  of  silica  alone.  He  then  showed  them  the  difference 
between  the  best  Aberdeen  granite  and  that  of  Peterhead  and 
Braemar:  how  it  varied  in  colour;  sometimes  it  was  flesh- 
coloured,  at  other  times  dark  grey  :  how  some  kinds  of  it  were 
indestructible,  and  others  were  easily  decomposed  by  means  of 
the  air  and  water  acting  upon  the  potash  of  the  felspar.  The 
celebrated  Cornish  clay,  much  used  in  potteries,  is  obtained  from 
decomposed  granite ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  clay  is  mixed  with 
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the  quartz  of  the  granite,  a  tolerably  good  soil  is  produced 
sufficient  to  bear  corn  crops  when  properly  cultivated  and  ma- 
nured. 

From  granite  he  proceeded  to  gneiss,  and  showed  them  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  rocks,  although  composed  of  nearly  the 
same  sort  of  materials,  namely,  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  horn- 
blende; pointed  out  to  them  how  granite  was  granular,  and 
gneisd  was  granular  and  slaty;  and  how  that  a  great  part  of 
9ie  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  composed  of  strata  of  gneiss,  and 
that  vegetation,  in  those  dbtricts  where  gneiss  abounds,  is  ge- 
nerally thought  to  be  more  productive  than  where  granite 
abounds.  He  next  showed  them  specimens  of  mica-slate,  telling 
them  that  they  were  composed  chiefly  of  mica  and  quartz ,  and 
that  Ben-Lomond,  Ben-Ledi,  and  other  parts  of  the  Gi*ampian 
Mountains,  were  mostly  composed  of  it.  He  showed  them  two 
varieties  of  it ;  one  abounding  with  garnets,  the  other  without 
them.  Next  followed  specimens  of  clay-slate  from  various 
slate  quarries  in  Scotland,  such  as  Aberfoil,  Callender,  and 
other  places  where  roofing  slate  is  found;  in  some  slates  iron 
pyrites  abound,  others  are  without  them.  On  the  banks  of 
Loch-Liomond  it  may  be  seen  dipping  into  the  water,  and  rising 
again  on  each  side  of  the  loch ;  and  may  be  compared  to  "  a 
bonnie  blue  ribbon  "  thrown  across  the  breast  of  the  Grampians. 

Next  followed  primary  limestone,  quartz  rock,  and  serpentine. 
Primary  limestone,  he  told  them,  was  sometimes  called  statuary 
marble,  and  that  some  beautiful  specimens  of  it  were  found  in 
the  North  of  Scotland.  It  is  of  a  granular  and  crystalline 
texture,  and  some  kinds  of  it  take  a  very  fine  polish.  Much  of 
the  marble  that  was  used  by  the  ancients  was  obtained  from 
Mount  Pentelicus  in  Attica,  and  also  from  the  Island  of  Paros, 
as  well  as  from  Mount  Hymettus,  Lesbos,  and  other  places ;  and 
much  that  is  used  by  the  moderns  is  obtained  from  the  quarries 
of  Carrara.  Quartz,  he  told  them,  was  also  found  in  the  primary 
formation,  and  there  were  many  varieties  of  it.  The  Cairngorm 
stone,  or  rock  crystal,  is  one  variety  of  it ;  and  the  common, 
or  amorphous,  quartz  is  another.  He  also  showed  them  some 
beautiful  varieties  of  serpentine  rock  from  Portsoy ;  a  rock  com- 
posed chiefly  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  iron.  After  making  them 
acquainted  with  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  rocks  of  the 
primary  formation,  and  also  pointing  out  the  character  of  each, 
he  proceeded  to  inform  them  that  many  of  the  metals  were 
found  in  veins  in  the  rocks  belonging  to  the  formation  they  had 
just  been  considering ;  and  the  richest  mines  in  Cornwall,  where 
copper  and  tin  ores  were  obtained,  were  in  the  primary  clay- slate 
resting  on  granite ;  also  the  mine  of  Valenciana,  at  one  time  the 
richest  in  Mexico,  where  gold  and  silver  were  obtained,  tra- 
versed the  clay-slate  and  porphyry. 

3dSer.  — 1843.  IIL  / 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  transition  series  of  rocks^  he  gave 
the  young  men  an  opportunity  for  making  any  observation  they 
thought  proper  on  the  subject  they  had  been  hearing. 

Bauldy  Black  was  the  first  man  that  made  any  remarks.  He 
said  that  he  had  listened  wi'  a'  the  attention  he  was  able  to  give, 
and  he  thought  he  understood  the  subject  as  far  as  he  had  gane, 
for  he  once  had  some  dealings  wi'  stanes.  When  he  was  a  laddie 
on  the  farm  o'  Rashenbrae,  mony  a  cart-load  had  he  broken  to 
fill  drains  wi' ;  but  he  never  had  heard  so  much  said  about  rocks 
and  stones  before,  nor  did  he  ken  that  they  had  sae  mony  braw 
names  before.  "  What  ye  ca'  granite,  we  used  to  ca'  it  a  ringer; 
and  mica  was  sheep's  siller ;  and  quartz  was  liverwhin,  and 
chucky  stanes.  But,  Watty,  is  that  no  the  diamond  that  is  found 
in  slates  which  you  name  pyrites  ?  When  I  was  herding,  often 
liae  I  broken  the  slates  for  them ;  and  large  anes  were  sometimes 
found  in  a  kind  of  slaty  whinstone."  Walter  told  him  that  the 
true  diamond  was  quite  a  different  substance  altogether ;  that  it 
was  found  in  Bengal  and  the  Island  of  Borneo,  and  also  in  Brazil 
and  other  places ;  and  that  it  was  found  to  be  crystalline  char- 
coal, while  those  yellow  bodies  that  were  obtained  from  roofing 
slate  were  composed  chiefly  of  iron  and  sulphur.  But  it  would 
appear  that  every  country  must  have  its  diamonds,  and  almost 
every  formation  is  sought  for  them  ;  the  Scotch  seek  for  them 
in  the  primary  formation,  and  the  English  in  the  gravelly  hills 
of  Bagshot  Heath. 

"  But  what  kind  of  a  stane  is  that,"  said  BatJdy,  **  that  ye 
have  amang  your  specimens  of  primary  rocks  ?  I  think  I  hae 
seen  something  like  it  sometimes  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  a 
hard  heavy  lump  it  is ;  there's  nae  braken  o't ;  ye  may  maist  as 
weel  thump  awa  at  a  yctlin  bullet ;  and  I  ance  saw  a  sma'  bit  of 
it  draw  the  needle  of  a  compass  to  it,  and  make  it  spin  round 
like  Jenny  Birril's  wheel  o'  fortune  on  the  end  o'  an  auld 
herrin  barrel  at  Broxbrac  fair." — "  That  is  magnetic  iron-stone," 
said  Walter ;  "  and  it  is  frequently  found  in  primary  mountains. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  Shetlands,  and  many  parts  of  Germany 
and  Sweden." — "  And  how  had  it  found  its  way  to  the  Kashen- 
brae  ?"  said  Bauldy. — "  That  is  a  subject  which  we  will  not  enter 
upon  at  present,"  said  Walter ;  "  but,  perhaps,  we  will  be  able  to 
give  you  information  on  that  point  when  we  are  farther  advanced 
in  geology." 

West  Plean,  December  10.  1824. 
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Art.  III.  HieUm  Gardens,  their  Culture  and  Management  In  a 
Series  of  Liters  to  the  Conductor,  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

« 

(Coniinutd  from  p.  52,) 
Letter  X.      The  Rockery,     The  American  Garden, 

I  WILL  now,  according  to  my  promise,  give  you  a  short  descrip- 
tion, and  the  circumference  of  a  few  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  American  Garden  and  Rockerv.  The 
Rockery  is  covered  with  a  collection  of  plants  far  too  great  for 
me  to  enumerate  at  present.  Amongst  them  are  fine  specimens 
of  many  kinds  of  ferns,  berberis,  and  ribes,  of  Cunninghamt^ 
sinensis,  &c.  There  is  a  constant  supply  of  water  coming  out 
of  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  rocks  in  the  centre  of  the  rockwork, 
and  trickling  down  the  sides  of  it,  thus  forming  a  <^  weeping 
pillar;^  and  there  are  pipes  and  stopcocks  in  various  parts  of 
the  Rockery,  so  that  you  have  merely  to  turn  them,  to  water  the 
whole  of  it  at  once. 

The  American  Garden,  adjoining  the  Rockery,  has  a  lovely 
stream  of  clear  water  running  through  it,  over  a  bed  of  the  beau- 
tiful round  pebbles  for  which  our  sea-coast  is  celebrated.  In 
this  stream  you  see  trout  of  different  sizes  enjoying  themselves 
unmolested.  This  is  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  garden 
from  April  to  July,  with  its  rich  collection  of  the  rarest  rhodo- 
dendrons, consisting  of  fine  plants  of  the  following,  viz. :  — 

R.  campanulatum,  and  the  hybrid  tig.  grandifl6rum 

varieties.  Lee*s  purple 

Victori^p  dauricum  altaicum 

CunninghamiaitzfiM  atroyircns 

nepalcnse  punct^tiim 

QXennydnum  myrtifolium 

venustum  chrysanthum 

strictum  cauc&sicum 

art>6reum  pulch^rrimum 

rdseum  Noblea/mm 

rubic6nduni  Russellta/ium 

Alburn  f^runifoliuin 

Webbtanum  RolltsBonti 

acutifolium  Smithu 

sup^rbum  magnoli<^o/ium 

coccfneum  m&ximuin  erandiflorum 

altaclerdnse  mirAbiie 

prfnccps  catawbiense 
macro  nthum  splendens 

tigrinuin  fr^rans,  and  many  others. 

Clumps  of  the  richest  and  handsomest  Ghent  and  other 
azaleas. 

Likewise  clumps  or  beds  of  Andromeda,  Lyon/a,  large  plants 
of  Leucotho^  floribunda ;  arbutus  of  sorts,  pernettyas,  clethras ; 

I  2 
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kalmias,  noble  clumps;  ledums,  vacciniums;  cistuses,  many 
varieties ;  helianthemums,  all  of  these  in  fine  clumps,  of  which 
it  would  fill  a  large  book  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  varieties ; 
Viburnum  O'pulus  rosea ;  Stuirtf'a  maryl&ndica,  syn.  Malacho- 
dendron  marylandicum. 


Name. 

CVatae^gus 
Douglastt     • 
macrac^ntha 
Crus-galli  ovalifolia 
ovafifolia 
obtusifolia 
falicifolia 
splendens 
punctata 
orientalis     - 
Bangui  nea 
tanacetifolia 
tanacetifolia 
f^^rifolia  (edulis 

Lod,  Cat.) 
/jyrifblia 
glanduldsa  - 
opiifolia 
coccfnea 
jDrunifolia    - 
jDyracanthaefblia  - 
nigra  -         -         - 
lobata 
cordata 

Oxyacdntha    me- 
lanocdrpa 
eriocarpa 
laciniata 
obtusata 
parvifolia 
niexicana 
andmany  others. 
Jlfespilus  grandiflora 
Photinia    serrul^ta 
(Cratae^gus  glabra 
lA)d.)  - 
Gleditschia  h6rrida  - 
Ameldnchier  Botry- 

apium 
Xrigiistrum  chin^nse 
i^m^gdalus  n^na 
Xra6rus  Benzoin 
A\er  creticum 
^seagnus  hortdnsis 

latifolia 
Andromeda    acumi- 
nata  -         -         - 
Chimondnthus  fra- 
grans - 


Height. 

Ft.  In. 

12  0 

10  0 

11  0 
14  0 

n  0 

5  6 

14  0 

13  0 

10  0 

14  0 
18  0 

11  0 

10  0 

12  0 

7  0 

10  0 
12  6 

11  0 

8  0 

16  0 

15  0 

17  0 


14    0 


15     0 
12     0 


15  0 
6  0 
6     0 


Clrcumf. 

Ft.  In. 

42  0 

38  0 
19  0 
42  0 
35  0 
56  0 
40  0 

39  0 
48  0 
48  0 

21  0 

14  0 

40  0 
18  0 
39  0 
38  0 
32  0 

27  0 

29  0 


40     0 


24     0 


36  0 
38  0 
20     0 


Name. 

i4cacia  dealbata 
Cercis  canadensis     - 

iSiliqudstrum 
01ea    europae^a  var. 

^uxifolia 
Cedronella  triph^lla 
Othonna  crassifblia  - 
Ozothamnus   rosma- 

rinifolius 
Coronilla  gla6ca 
Veanothus  az^reus  - 

The  five  last  named 
cover     a     large 
space  of  wall. 
SalisburMi    adiantifo- 

lia 
Calycdnthus    fl6ridu8 

Isevigatus     -    large 
C^tisus  sessilifblius  - 
Berberis  asi^tica 

Large  plants  of 
Magnolia  acuminata 
obovata 
grandiflora 

exoniensis 

latifolia 

angustifolia 

lanceolata 
macrophylla 
trip^tala 
fuscata 
pyramidata 
auriculata 
conspfcua 

Soulangtana 
purpurea 
gla6ca 

Thomsoniana   - 
gracilis 
cordata 

A^'bies  Smithfana 

canadensis 
Pkvia  discolor 
lP\ex  europae^  flore 

plcno 
Cotoneaster    micro- 

phyila 
Aiidntus  glanduldsa  - 


Height.  CbtmBf. 


Ft.  In. 
20     0 


6 
10 

5 
12 
10 

10 
10 
13 


8 
16 


0 
0 

6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


10    0 


0 
0 


11     0 


10    0 


10 


Ft.  fa. 
38   0 


22 
40 


0 
0 


10   0 


18 
39 


0 
0 


18   0 


27    0 


24    0 


5     0 
14    0 


18    0 
24    0 
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All  the  magnolias  are  good  plants.  Several  varieties  of  escal- 
lonias,  myrtles,  daphnes,  fine  specimens  of  Andromeda  flori- 
bunda,  and  many  other  fine  and  rare  plants.  A  very  lofty  tree 
of  /%pulus  (&lba  var.)  can6scens :  the  trunk,  at  4  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is 22ft.  6  in.  in  circumference;  and  it  is  42  ft.  to  the  first 
branch,  and  then  about  54  ft.  above  the  first  branch ;  therefore, 
the  whole  height  is  about  96  ft.  The  large  beech  tree  in  the 
flower-garden  you  took  great  notice  of,  and  wished  for  the  dimen- 
sions. The  trunk,  4  fl.  from  the  ground,  is  12  ft.  6  in.  in  circum- 
ference, clear  trunk,  38  ft.  to  the  first  branch ;  the  tree  altogether 
is  about  78  ft.  high.  There  was  another  beech  tree  exactly 
similar  to  the  one  I  have  described,  which  stood  in  the  corre- 
sponding situation  in  the  flower-garden,  but  was  blown  down 
about  four  years  ago,  and  in  its  fall  did  much  damage  to  the 
Maltese  vases,  &c. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Oct.  22.  1842. 


Letter  XI.    The  Trees  in  the  Park.     The  Lake,  and  the  Aquatic  Birdt, 

I  WILL  now  give  you  the  dimensions  of  a  few  of  the  noble  trees 
that  are  growing  in  Bicton  Park.  Taking  them  altogether, 
I  think  I  never  saw  so  fine  a  lot  of  trees  growing  on  the  same 
space  of  ground.  Some  of  the  brave  old  oaks  measure,  at  4  ft.  from 
the  ground,  17  ft.  to  18ft.  in  circumference,  and  many  of  them 
spread  their  branches  round  to  an  immense  distance.  Several 
elms,  about  the  same  size  in  circumference,  from  86ft4  to  100  ft. 
high.  Remarkably  fine  beeches  from  84ft.  to 96 ft.  high;  at  4ft. 
from  the  ground,  measuring  from  13ft.  to  19  ft.  in  circum- 
ference. A  good  specimen  of  a  Lucombe  oak,  68  ft.  high,  the 
circumference  of  which  is  8  ft.  6  in.  The  largest  ash  I  ever  saw, 
measuring  85ft.  high,  12  ft.  in  circumference,  and  going  up  in  a 
straight  line  SO  ft.  to  the  first  branch.  There  are  many  fine 
specimens  of  chestnuts,  limes,  &c. ;  indeed,  the  trees  of  all  kinds 
thrive  very  well  here. 

There  is  in  the  park  a  beautiful  lake  with  islands,  on  which 
is  a  fine  collection  of  black  and  white  swans,  and  all  kinds  of 
aquatic  birds  and  fowls ;  and  in  the  winter  it  is  covered  with  wild 
fowls  of  all  sorts,  which  are  never  permitted  to  be  shot. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Oct.  29.  1842. 


Art.  IV.     On  Bottom  Heat.     By  R.  Errington. 

Thb  subject  of  bottom  heat  has  been  much  canvassed  of  lute,  but  still  it  is  a 
thinf  of  indeiuiite  character,  and  not,  hi  my  opinion,  appreciated  according  to  its 
ments.    Dr.  Lindley,  in  his  excellent  work,  The  Theory  of  Horticulture,  Vi<aA, 
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in  a  pointed  and  philosophical  manner,  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  to  the 
subject.  However,  we  want  data  to  proceed  upon  ;  the  vegetation  year,  or 
active  period,  is  not  confined  by  Nature  to  any  given  months,  but  moves  by 
periodical  fits.  Those  fits  (a  clumsy  term,  I  confess,)  are  dependent  chiefly 
on  the  relation  that  the  bottom  heat  bears  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  average  bottom  heat  of  certain  periods  is  much 
more  in  advance  of  the  average  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  same  period,  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  I  know  it  is  common  to  say  that  the  average  bottom 
heat  of  the  year  is  about  2  or  3  degrees  in  advance  of  the  average  atmospheric 
temperature  ;  but  this,  if  correct,  proves  nothing,  except  that  bottom  heat 
is  one  of  Nature's  established  principles. 

To  obtain  the  data  requisite,  the  year  should  be  divided  into  natural  periods : 
one  of  these  is  obviously  the  rest  period ;  a  second  points  itself  out  as  the 
excitable  period  ;  and  a  third  as  the  perfecting  or  accumulating  period.  Now, 
it  is  not  proper,  I  conceive,  to  plunge  a  thermometer  1  or  2  feet  deep  to  as- 
certain how  vegetation  is  influenced  by  bottom  heat,  seeing  that  the  chief  and 
most  efficient  volume  of  roots  lies  probably  within  from  6  in.  to  9  in.  of  the 
surface.  The  radiation,  too,  from  the  surface  may  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  as  the  accumulation  of  heat  by  the  end  of  August  must  be  very 
considerable,  especially  within  3  in.  of  the  surface. 

The  time  was  when  bottom  heat  was  only  deemed  essential  for  pines  and 
cucumbers ;  but  now  few  processes  of  any  importance  are  conducted  under 
glass  without  it. 

Many  complain  that  they  cannot  get  their  greenhouse  and  conservatory  as 
gay  through  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  as  they  could 
wish  ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  If  plants  in  a  somewhat  dormant  state  are 
to  be  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  all  of  a  sudden,  without  activity  of 
root,  what  can  be  expected  but  abortions  ? 

I  am  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  consequence  of  observing  the  efTect  of 
bottom  heat  in  flower-forcing  in  general,  more  especially  Dutch  bulbs.  Mine 
have  been  unusually  early  and  good  *,  and  I  adopt  a  practice  which  deserves 
to  be  more  generally  known.  My  hyacinths,  narcissuses,  &c.,  are  potted  at  the 
usual  time  and  in  the  usual  way,  and  immediately  plunged  over  head  in  old 
tan.  This  so  far  is  every  body's  plan  ;  but  about  the  end  of  October  I  take 
them  up,  and  prepare  a  bottom  heat  of  from  75^  to  80^  of  dung  and  leaves, 
between  the  bricked  asparagus  pits,  and  place  the  pots  thereon,  covering  them 
as  before  with  old  tan.  When  this  heat  declines,  I  prepare  the  next  pit  in 
like  way,  and  remove  them  into  it ;  keeping  them,  in  fact,  in  a  similar  bottom 
heat  constantly.  By  these  means  I  get  my  root  in  advance  of  the  bud  ;  for, 
this  season,  having  paid  close  attention  to  their  movements,  I  found  the  pots 
were  full  of  roots,  and  well  coiled  round  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  before  the 
buds  were  an  inch  long.  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  point  of  high  importance ; 
for  on  removing  them  from  the  asparagus  pits  to  a  forcing-pit  of  dung  and 
leaves,  where  the  bottom  heat  was  80°,  and  the  top  heat  averaging  65^,  the 
buds  came  up  like  magic,  and  were  in  bloom  in  a  surprisingly  short  period. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  nearly  all  of  what  are  termed  forcing  flowers ; 
not  excepting  strawberries,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  much  benefited  by 
such  a  process.  However,  I  have  not  yet  proved  this  with  strawberries, 
although  I  have  several  experiments  in  progress,  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
bottom  heat,  which  I  shall  probably  make  known  as  soon  as  completed. 

When  the  various  flowers  possessing  capabilities  for  forcing  are  taken  into 
consideration,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  our  conservatories  and  greenhouses 
ought  to  be  as  gay  in  the  month  of  January  as  during  any  part  of  summer, 
and  so,  in  fact,  have  mine  been ;  for  I  have  had  abundance  of  camellias  con- 
stantly from  the  first  of  November  (some  thousands  of  blossoms),  violets, 
lilies,  azaleas,  bulbs,  justicias,  lilacs,  eranthemums,  and  scarlet  geraniums,  in 
great  profusion,  now,  indeed,  a  complete  blaze  of  colour. 

Ouiton  Park,  near  Tarporley^  Jan,  20.  1843. 
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Art.  V.      On  pulverising  Soil,     By  John  Wighton. 

Though  it  is  certmn  that  nothing  is  created  without  some  specific  purpose,  a 
man  may  be  teoipted  to  ask,  What  can  be  the  use  of  weeds,  seeing  that  they 
encumber  the  ground,  and  choke  up  the  crops  ?  The  labourer,  more  indus- 
trious than  learned,  may  imagine  that  weeds  are  sent  to  afford  him  employ- 
ment in  rooting  them  out ;  and  he  may  not  be  altogether  wrong,  though  he 
does  not  carry  his  view  far  enough.  The  advantage  does  not  end  here ;  for, 
in  the  act  of  hoeing  the  weeds,  the  soil  is  pulverised,  and  thereby  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  growth  of  the  crops.  But  for  the  necessity  of  hoeing  up 
weetls,  this  important  process  of  stirring  and  breaking  up  the  soil  would  be, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  much  neglected.  However,  since  the  days  of  Tuli,  the 
benefit  of  pulverising  the  soil  is  better  understood  ;  and,  though  many  plans 
of  that  great  agriculturist  were  ridiculed  in  his  day,  tliey  are  now  in  common 
use.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  stir  the  soil  than  to 
manure  it,  in  short,  that  if  the  former  be  practised,  manure  will  not  be 
wanted ;  and  that  hoeing  ought  to  be  done  at  ail  times,  instead  of  weeding.  It 
is  useless  for  me  to  comment  on  the  first ;  and  hoeing  is  not  at  all  times 
practicable.  Weeds  will  not  die  in  wet  weather  ;  and  it  is  injurious  to  tread 
upon  the  land  at  that  time.  Hoeing,  moreover,  is  hurtful  to  some  crops  in 
very  dry  weather,  from  letting  too  much  moisture  escape,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  Tull.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  best  onions  often  grow 
on  the  hard  paths  between  the  beds.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  the  firm  soil 
retains  moisture  longer  than  that  which  is  loose.  This  circumstance  led  to 
the  practice  of  treading  down  onion-beds  fresh  sown,  as  also  of  pressing  down 
dry  earth  in  which  fine  seeds  are  sown. 

I  have  said  enough  above  to  obviate  the  supposition  that  I  am  opposed  to 
hoeing  or  stirring  the  soil.  Mr.  Barnes,  too,  nas  noticed  its  great  utility  in 
the  ^November  Number  of  this  Magazine,  for  which  its  readers  are  much 
indebted  to  him.  He  justly  observes  that  gardeners  have  many  kinds  of 
blights  to  contend  against,  without  the  injury  caused  by  handling  the  fruit,  as 
servants  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  doing,  before  it  reaches  the  master's 
table.  This,  however,  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before  us.  In  justice  to 
Tull,  I  will  give  his  words  on  the  subject  of  hoeing  in  dry  weather,  at  p.  27, 
28.: — "Dews  moisten  the  land  when  fine.  Dig  a  hole  in  the  hard  dry 
ground,  in  the  driest  weather,  as  deep  as  the  plough  ought  to  reach ;  beat  the 
earth  very  fine,  fill  the  hole  therewith,  and,  after  a  few  nights*  dews,  you  will 
find  this  fine  earth  become  moist  at  bottom,  and  the  hard  ground  uU  round 
become  dry."  From  this  he  observes  :  **  In  the  driest  weather,  good  hoeing 
procures  moisture  to  the  roots ;  though  the  ignorant  and  incurious  fancy  it 
lets  in  the  drought,  and  therefore  are  afraid  to  hoe  their  plants  at  such  a 
time."  Although  Cuthbert  W.  Johnston  calls  these  enlightened  observations, 
they  are  not  very  clear.  Though  it  is  said  that  vapour  is  absorbed  by  the 
soil,  TuU's  experiment  does  not  prove  it ;  for,  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  soil 
would  have  been  wet  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  hole  was  a  vent  for  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  below.  Upon  this  Tull 
might  safely  have  founded  his  belief,  that  hoeing  in  dry  weather  gives  moisture 
to  the  roots  of  young  plants  ;  but  there  is  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
letting  too  much  escape.  Young  turnip  plants  can,  perhaps,  stand  drought 
better  than  wet  cold  weather.  This  appeared  by  the  bad  crops  on  good  land 
which  retained  moisture,  and  the  good  crops  on  poor  land  which  did  not,  in 
Norfolk,  in  the  year  1841.  As  to  the  earth's  absorbing  vapour,  it  is  not 
apparent  in  this  case.  I  may  be  wrong  here  ;  but  I  can  safely  say  that  the 
evaporation  from  the  earth  is  far  greater  than  any  absorption  by  it.  To  illus- 
trate this,  there  is  no  need  of  enquiry  into  the  theory  and  phenomena  of 
dews ;  it  is  enough  to  make  the  simple  experiment  of  covering  part  of  a  seed- 
bed with  a  mat.  The  under  side  of  the  mat  will  be  found  wet,  while  the 
upper  will  remain  dry,  like  the  exposed  surface  of  the  bed.    TulV  d\d  woX. 
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think  the  contrary  :  to  test  the  thing,  I  gave  a  squirrel  a  dead  swallow,  and  he 
soon  devoured  it.  I  repeated  this  with  other  birds,  and  the  same  thing  always 
happened.  Mr.  Waterton  can  hardly  object  to  what  I  have  just  stated,  as  he 
did  to  Mr.  Coward,  viz.  "  You  cannot  judge  of  the  real  habits  of  an  animal 
when  it  is  in  confinement;"  for  the  squirrel  in  question  was  but  a  few  days 
before  a  free  denizen  of  the  wood,  and  was  well  supplied  with  his  favourite 
kind  of  food  at  the  time  he  eat  the  birds.  This  squirrel  soon  got  tame ;  also 
a  female,  which  brought  forth  three  young  ones.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  observing  their  habits  when  young.  At  first  they  were  helpless  ugly  crea- 
tures, blind  four  weeks  and  some  days,  and  it  was  three  weeks  more  before 
they  began  to  frisk  about.  The  nest  was  of  loose  construction,  but  soft  and 
warm  within,  similar  to  those  on  trees,  having  an  entrance  in  the  side. 
Perhaps  the  reader  is  not  aware  that,  when  a  squirrel's  nest  is  disturbed,  the 
mother  will  carry  off  the  young  to  another  one  for  safety ;  if  once  the  hand 
has  been  in  the  nest,  it  is  quite  enough  ;  it  is  of  little  use  to  leave  the  young 
until  they  get  more  advanced  in  growth,  for  they  are  sure  to  be  gone,  i  may 
mention  a  very  simple  plan  to  catch  squirrels,  when  they  happen  to  be  on 
detached  trees.  Put  a  small  wire  noose  on  the  end  of  a  long  pole  like  a 
fishing-rod ;  ascend  the  tree  leaving  a  few  gaping  folks  below,  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  squirrel ;  with  a  deal  of  manoeuvring  try  and  put  the  noose  over 
his  head,  and  pull  him  gently  down.  Whoever  is  to  get  hold  of  him  ought  to 
be  well  provided  with  good  gloves,  otherwise  he  may  have  to  repent  of  actine 
Jack  Catch  upon  Mr.  Squirrel.  Perhaps  Mr.  Waterton  may  consider  that  I 
"  deserve  a  birch  rod"  for  what  I  have  said,  as  he  thought  the  Wiltshire  shep- 
herds did  who  backed  Mr.  Coward  in  his  belief  of  the  carnivorous  pro- 
pensities of  the  squirrel ;  if  so,  I  can  only  say  what  1  have  stated  is  correct. 
Cosset;  Gardens,  Jan.  3.  1843. 


Art.  VIII.    On  Grouping  Trees  in  Parks  and  Pleasure- Grounds. 

By  II.  Errinoton. 

Groups  of  trees,  of  considerable  size,  it  is  well  known,  are  often  planted  in 
park  and  other  open  scenery,  yet  seldom  have  I  seen  it  performed  in  a  satis- 
factory way.  I  nave  noticed  attempts  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  trees  being 
all  of  a  size,  and  planted  in  the  most  circumspect  way,  at  measured  distances, 
would  have  led  one  to  suspect  they  had  been  planned  and  planted  by  the 
carpenter. 

No  one,  in  my  opinion,  can  plant  a  group  of  trees  of  considerable  size,  for 
immediate  effect,  without  in  the  first  place  having  a  variety  of  heights  disposed 
in  a  somewhat  irregular  way.  Thick  planting  also  must  be  had  recourse  to  in 
many  instances,  or  how  shall  the  pendulous  inclination  of  stems  or  branches 
be  produced  that  gives  graceful  outline  to  the  vista  ? 

The  operator  in  this  case  must  set  aside  the  idea  of  planting  for  profit,  for 
this  is  in  some  degree  incompatible  with  the  effect  which  is  sought  to  be  pro- 
duced. I  once  saw  a  park  in  which  grouping  with  large  trees  for  immediate 
effect  had  been  attempted  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  it  was  in  its  results  a 
most  miserable  failure ;  the  park  was  of  immense  extent,  and  presented  in 
many  places  rather  agreeable  folds  of  ground,  which,  although  not  possessing 
expression  enough  for  the  picturesque,  would,  by  judicious  planting,  have 
produced  considerable  diversity.  Groups  here  and  there  were  attempted  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  trees  scattered  at  about  equal  distances  and  of  equal 
heights  ;  their  distance  asunder  was  so  considerable,  that  they  could  not  be 
said  to  act  in  unison  in  producing  effect.  Added  to  this  they  had  been  planted 
without  the  necessary  preparation  of  making  the  holes,  &c. ;  for,  the  soil  being 
a  stiff  retentive  clay,  and  withal  what  is  termed  technically  "  thin-skinned," 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  trees  of  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high  could  flourish 
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without  some  previous  preparation,  and  a  little  of  what  gardeners  term 
"  pruning." 

As  regards  planting  groups  for  immediate  effect,  two  things  ac  indispens- 
ably necessary,  premising  of  course  a  judicious  choice  of  situation.  In  the 
first  place,  capacious  holes,  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  in  making  of 
which  the  upper  or  useful  soil  (if  good),  and  the  subsoil,  should  be  thrown 
out  in  distinct  heaps  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  sufficient  choice  of  trees, 
both  as  regards  height  and  form,  reserving  the  most  pendulous  or  inclining 
forms  for  the  exterior  of  the  groups. 

If  the  subsoil  be  a  retentive  clay,  the  trees  can  of  course  make  no  root  to 
be  depended  on  below  the  general  clayey  surface,  therefore  what  they  cannot 
do  below  must  be  done  above.  In  this  case,  the  tree  should  be  planted  on 
a  mound,  and  the  true  collar  of  the  tree  should  be  nearly  a  foot  above  the 
common  surface.  A  small  cart-load  of  prepared  soil  should  be  ready  for 
each  tree,  composed  of  one  half  free  loam,  and  one  half  vegetable  matter, 
well  blended ;  this  should  be  trimmed  in  amongst  the  fibres,  and  finally  topped 
up  with  the  original  surface  soil. 

One  of  the  most  general  faults  that  I  am  aware  of,  in  the  pleasure-grounds 
or  shrubberies  of  the  wealthy,  is,  the  definite  line  formed  by  the  sudden  trans- 
ition from  the  pleasure-ground  to  the  park.  How  frequently  do  we  see  a 
wire  fence  in  this  position ;  studded  on  the  one  side  like  a  nursery,  with  a 
dense  mass  of  chiefly  evergreens,  and  either  suddenly  naked  on  the  other  side, 
or  with  a  few  large  deciduous  timber  trees,  which  (in  winter  at  least)  form  no 
bond  of  connexion  I  Sir  Uvedale  Price  and  others  have  said  much  about 
masses  of  holly  and  thorn  as  connecting  links,  and  to  break  the  browsing 
line ;  but  how  few  attend  to  it,  although  few  dispute  the  principle ! 

Aiter  all,  the  best  groups  are  and  can  be  made  out  of  enclosed  plantations, 
provided  the  "  painter's  eye "  has  been  at  work.  Here,  by  studying  the 
varying  forms,  and  seizing  on  what  Price  or  some  author  calls  "  accidents," 
graceful  groups  may  be  formed,  full  of  intricacy,  possessing  a  good  sky  outline, 
together  with  a  gracefully  fringed  vista ;  and,  if  the  position  of  the  plantation 
has  been  well  selected,  groups  complete  in  themselves  as  to  form,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  general  effect,  may  be  produced. 

Oullon  Park,  near  Tarporlcyj  Dec,  1842. 


Art.  IX.     The  Holly.     By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 

"  See,  Winter  comes  to  rule  the  varied  year, 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train, 
Vapours,  and  clouds,  and  storms."  Thomson. 

I  AM  very  partial  to  the  holly,  the  yew,  and  the  ivy.  They 
give  both  food  and  shelter  to  the  birds  ;  whilst  their  charming 
green  foliage  makes  us  almost  forget  that  winter  has  set  in. 
The  holly  claims  my  preference ;  for,  in  addition  to  food  and 
shelter,  it  affords  an  impenetrable  retreat  to  those  birds  which 
take  up  their  quarters  on  its  branches  for  the  night. 

Our  ancestors  knew  and  felt  the  value  of  the  holly  hedge, 
when  the  wintry  blast  whistled  through  the  naked  hawthorn. 
Hence  they  raised  it  as  a  barrier  against  the  nortli ;  and,  on  the 
breaking  of  the  clouds  at  noon,  they  would  resort  to  the  pro- 
tection which  it  offered,  and  there  enjoy  the  sun's  delightful 
presence.     But  modem  innovation,  which,  in  nine  times  out  o€ 
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ten,  does  more  harm  than  good,  seems  to  have  condemned  the 
holly  hedge  as  a  thing  of  stiff  unsightly  form,  and  in  its  vacant 
place  has  introduced  a  scanty  sprinkling  of  isolated  plants.  I 
own  that  I  am  for  the  warm  arboreous  plan  of  ancient  days; 
and  thus  I  never  pass  a  garden  where  yew  and  holly  hedges 
grow  without  stopping  to  admire  them,  and  then  I  proceed 
onwards  with  favourable  notions  of  the  owner's  taste. 

But,  to  the  holly  in  particular.  I  am  so  convinced  of  its 
utility  both  to  men  and  birds,  that  I  have  spared  no  pains  in 
rearing  it  as  a  shelter  from  the  cold,  when  Boreas,  sure  har- 
binger of  storms,  sweeps  over  the  dreary  waste. 

The  deeper  and  richer  the  soil,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
holly.  Still,  this  favourite  plant  of  mine  will  thrive  almost  in 
any  soil,  and  even  amongst  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  soil  at  all.  Neither  can  any  of  the  four  rude 
winds  of  heaven  affect  the  perpendicular  growth  of  the  holly 
tree,  although  they  make  an  impression  upon  the  sturdy  oak 
itself.  Thus,  in  this  neighbourhood,  whilst  we  see  the  elm  and 
the  beech  leaning  towards  the  east  by  the  overbearing  pressure 
of  the  western  blast,  wc  find  that  the  holly  has  not  given  way 
to  its  impetuosity.  Indeed,  keep  the  roots  of  the  holly  clear  of 
stagnant  water,  and  you  have  little  more  to  do,  for  it  forms  its 
own  defence ;  and,  moreover,  it  has  one  advantage  over  most 
other  plants,  namely,  it  can  push  its  way  successfully  up  amid 
surrounding  shade  and  pressure.  Its  lateral  branches,  too,  will 
take  root,  so  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  soft  soil 
beneath  them. 

If  you  place  a  young  holly  plant  in  a  full-grown  hawthorn 
hedge,  it  will  vegetate  in  that  incommodious  site ;  and  will 
manage,  at  last,  to  raise  its  head  aloft,  and  flourish  clear  of  all 
opposition.  Thus,  driven  from  his  native  home,  perhaps  through 
scarcity  of  wheat  and  whiskey,  I  have  known  a  hardy  son  of 
Caledonia,  although  put  in  a  situation  apparently  hostile  to 
advancement  either  in  fame  or  in  fortune,  maintain  himself 
under  fearful  trials  of  adversity.  In  process  of  time,  his  per- 
severance and  honesty  were  crowned  with  complete  success. 
He  took  kindly  to  it,  where  you  thought  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  ever  getting  on  ;  but,  by  carefully  watching  his  hour 
of  advance,  in  the  death  of  this  competitor  or  in  the  n^li- 
gcnce  of  that,  this  frugal,  careful,  steiady  emigrator  from  the 
North  moved  slowly  onwards,  till,  in  due  good  time,  he  passed 
through  all  surrounding  difficulties ;  and,  having  got  at  last  into 
the  full  sunshine  of  good  fortune,  he  there  took  the  lead  on  the 
high  road  to  long  expected  wealth  and  honours. 

He  whose  nerves  would  be  affected  at  the  sight  of  a  straight 
holly  hedge,  might  prevent  their  irritation  by  forming  a  cres- 
cent ;  say  a  segment  of  a  circle  to  a  radius  of  sixty  yards. 
This  would  present  a  fine  appearance  to  the  eye,  whilst  it  shut 
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out  both  the  north-west  and  the  north-east  winds  of  winter. 
Hollies,  too,  may  be  planted  in  a  clump,  with  very  pleasing 
eflTect  to  the  beholder.  I  consider  a  regularly  formed  clump  of 
hoUiea  to  be  the  perfection  of  beauty,  in  grouped  arboreal 
design.  One  single  tree  of  mountain  ash  in  the  centre  of  this 
would  add  another  charm  to  it,  and  would  be  of  use  to  the 
ornithologist  at  the  close  of  summer.  When  the  holly  trees 
are  in  full  bearing,  and  the  berries  ripe,  we  may  roam  a  long 
while  through  the  whole  extent  of  British  botany,  before  we 
find  a  sight  more  charming  to  the  eye  than  the  intermixture  of 
bright  red  and  green  which  this  lovely  plant  produces. 

I  have  a  fine  circular  clump  of  hollies  here,  under  which  the 
pheasants  are  fed ;  and  to  which,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  a  vast  number  of  sparrows,  green  linnets,  buntings, 
blackbirds,  and  some  starlings  resort,  to  take  their  nocturnal 
repose  in  peace  and  quiet.  The  holly  sheds  a  large  proportion 
of  its  leaves  after  the  summer  has  set  in.  These  remain  on  the 
ground  in  thick  profusion.  So  formidable  are  their  hard  and 
pointed  spikes  to  the  feet  of  prowling  quadrupeds,  that  neither 
the  cat,  nor  the  weasel,  nor  the  foumart,  nor  the  fox,  nor  even  the 
ever-hungry  Hanoverian  rat,  dare  invade  the  well-defended  terri- 
tory. Hence  the  birds,  which  in  yew  trees  and  in  ivy  would 
be  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction  from  the  attacks  of  these 
merciless  foes,  are  safe  from  danger  in  the  holly  bush. 

People  generally  imagine  that  the  holly  is  of  tardy  growth. 
It  may  be  so  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  means  may  be  adopted  to 
make  this  plant  increase  with  such  eflTect  as  to  repay  us  amply 
for  all  our  extra  labour  and  expense.  Thus,  let  us  dig  the 
ground  to  a  full  yard  in  depth,  and  plant  the  hollies  during  the 
last  week  of  May,  taking  care  to  puddle  their  roots  well  into  the 
pulverised  soil.  We  shall  find,  by  the  end  of  September,  that 
many  of  the  plants  will  have  shot  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and 
that  not  one  of  them  has  failed,  let  the  summer  have  been  ever  so 
dry.  Small  plants,  bought  in  a  nursery,  and  placed  in  your  own 
garden  for  a  couple  of  years,  will  be  admirably  adapted  for  the 
process  of  transplanting.  Had  I  been  aware  in  early  Ufe  of  this 
encouraging  growth  of  the  holly,  it  should  have  formed  all  my 
fences  in  lieu  of  hawthorn,  which,  after  arriving  at  full  matu- 
rity, suddenly  turns  brown  in  summer,  and  dies  in  a  few  weeks, 
without  having  given  any  other  previous  notice  of  near  approach- 
ing decay. 

Birds  in  general  are  not  fond  of  holly  berries ;  but  many 
sorts  will  feed  upon  them  when  driven  by  '*  necessity's  supreme 
command."  Thus,  during  the  time  that  the  fields  are  clad  in 
snow,  and  the  heps  and  the  haws  have  already  been  consumed, 
then  it  is  that  the  redwing,  the  blackbird,  the  fieldfare,  and  the 
stormcock^  numbed  by  the  cold,  and  bold  through  want  of 
food,  come  to  the  berr^-bearing  holly  close  to  ^o\\t  \iO\>s»> 
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and  there  too  often  fall  a  prey  to  the  gun  of  the  designing 
fowler. 

In  these  days  of  phantom  schemes  and  national  extravagance, 
when  work  is  scarce  and  penury  fast  increasing,  the  holly  tree 
is  doomed  to  suffer  from  th«  lawless  pilferer's  hand.  When 
least  expected,  you  find  it  arrested  in  its  growth.  Its  smaller 
branches  by  degrees  lose  their  vitality,  and,  by  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  one  half  of  the  tree  appears  as  though  it  had 
received  a  blast  from  the  passing  thunder-storm.  This  declining 
aspect  of  the  holly  has  been  occasioned  by  the  hand  of  sordid 
mischief.  It  is  well  known  that  birdlime  is  produced  from  its 
bark.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  at  earliest  dawn  of  day,  our 
finest  holly  trees  in  this  neighbourhood  are  stripped  of  large 
pieces  of  their  bark  by  strolling  vagabonds,  who  sell  it  to  the 
nearest  druggist.  So  common  has  this  act  of  depredation  been 
in  this  vicinity,  that  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  single  holly 
tree,  in  any  hedge  outside  of  the  park  wall,  that  has  escaped  the 
knife  of  these  unthinking  spoilers. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  there  stood  in  the  ornamented 
grounds  of  my  baronet  neighbour  a  variegated  holly  of  mag* 
nificent  growth,  and  it  bore  abundant  crops  of  berries ;  a  cir- 
cumstance not  very  frequent  in  hollies  of  this  kind.  Many  a 
half  hour  have  I  stood  to  admire  this  fine  production  of  nature ; 
for  it  was  unparalleled,  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  in  beauty, 
size,  and  vigour.  But,  at  last,  it  was  doomed  to  perish  by  a 
plundering  and  an  unknown  hand:  one  morning  in  spring  I 
found  the  whole  of  its  bark  stripped  off  the  bole,  for  full  2  ft. 
in  length.  Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  the  berries  became 
ripe  in  due  time ;  whilst  its  leaves  apparently  retained  their 
wonted  verdure  upon  the  greater  branches.  Even  the  year 
following  it  was  alive,  and  put  forth  new  leaves  and  blossoms ; 
but  the  leaves  were  of  a  stinted  growth,  and  the  berries  did 
not  attain  their  usual  size.  During  the  course  of  the  third 
year  from  the  day  of  its  misfortune,  the  whole  of  the  foliage 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  then  the  tree  itself  became,  like  our 
giant  debt,  a  dead  unsightly  weight  upon  the  land. 
Walton  Holly  Jan.  19.  1843. 

Memorandum.  —  The  stormcock  sang  sweetly  here  every  day 
throughout  the  whole  of  December,  1842,  a  circumstance  never 
known  before  in  my  time.  —  C.  W. 

Feb.  13.  —  The  late  hurricane  has  made  sad  havock  amongst 
my  trees.  The  ring-doves  cooed,  this  year,  a  full  fortnight  before 
tlicir  time.  Still,  the  fine  weather  has  not  induced  the  chaflinch 
to  sing  a  day  sooner  than  his  wonted  period.  The  blackbirds 
liad  begun  to  arrange  things  for  their  nu])tials,  but  old  Boreas 
apiKjared  last  week  and  peremptorily  forbade  the  banns. — C  W. 
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Art.  X.     On  the  white  Oak  of  the  United  States  (Qudrcus  alba  L.). 

By  G.  C. 

til  answer  to  your  enquiries  respecting  the  white  oak,  I  have  to  state  that  it 
Pow$  in  all  the  middle  States  in  America  ;  it  crows  some  distance  south  of 
Peonsjlvaniay  but  I  do  not  know  how  far.  I  know  it  does  not  grow  in  the 
extreme  southern  States.  It  grows  north  of  Boston,  but  it  ceases  to  grow  in 
Maine;  therefore  the  oak  that  comes  from  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  &c., 
ii  but  of  little  value.  White  oak  is  good  for  .building  purposes ;  and  the 
timbers  of  the  old  houses,  bams,  mills,  &c.,  built  with  it,  which  is  the  case  with 
most  of  them,  are  as  sound,  after  standing  150  years,  as  those  in  this  country 
that  are  built  of  English  oak.  White  oak  is  the  principal  timber  used  in  ship* 
building :  all  the  line-packets  are  built  with  it,  timbers,  planks,  and  knees  ; 
ind  all  the  government  ships  of  war  are  pretty  much  built  of  live  oak,  but 
ilanked  with  white  oak.  White  oak  is  excellent  for  machinery,  far  surpassing 
my  wood  that  we  have  in  this  country,  being  so  much  stronger  and  so  much 
ougher  than  our  ash.  All  the  naves  and  sides  of  their  light  waggons  and  other 
'ehtcles  are  made  with  it,  also  the  hoops  or  bows  that  go  over  the  tops,  whether 
overed  with  leather  or  canvass  ;  also  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  and  being  so 
mich  tougher  than  our  oak  they  are  made  much  less  ;  the  rims,  or  felloes, 
Jso,  are  sawed  out  of  white  oak  plank,  and  being  so  much  stronger  than 
»ar  ash  or  elm  they  are  not  near  the  size  we  have  them,  and  will  last  as  long 
gain,  as  the  wood  is  so  much  more  durable.  Shafts  of  all  waggons,  carts, 
tc,  are  made  of  it,  let  them  be  ever  so  heavy  or  ever  so  light.  For  coach - 
ides  it  is  better  than  lance-wood,  because  it  is  lighter,  and  will  not  fly ;  it  is 
tetter  than  our  ash,  because  you  can  make  it  less,  and  it  will  not  snap  off  like 
sh.  All  the  frames  of  their  railroad  cars  and  steam-engines  are  made  of 
rhite  oak,  and  they  make  them  lighter  than  we  do  with  English  oak,  because 
t  is  tougher  ;  also  staves  for  casks,  vats,  &c.  The  white  oak  is  the  wood 
eoerally  used  there,  more  than  oak  and,  ash  both  put  together  are  here,  as  it 
las  the  qualities'of  both,  and  is  much  superior.  This  wood  enables  the  Ame- 
icms  so  much  to  surpass  us  in  carriage  and  steam-boat  building.  We  are  a 
inarter  of  a  century  behind  them,  at  least.  A  gentleman's  carriage  here  will 
reigh  more  than  two  of  theirs ;  and  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a 
team-boat  at  New  York  and  one  at  London,  as  there  is  between  a  gentle- 
oan's  carriage  and  a  common  cart.  When  the  white  oak  is  small,  it  is  (it  for 
Kwps  for  barrels,  &c. ;  when  it  is  as  big  as  your  arm,  it  is  fit  for  all  purposes 
bat  our  ash  is ;  and,  as  it  gets  larger,  it  is  fit  for  all  purposes  that  I  have 
numerated,  and  many  others.  1  should  say  a  nice  warm  sandy  loam  will 
uit  the  growth  in  this  country.  1  do  not  think  it  would  do  in  the  deep  clays, 
ike  our  oak.  I  think  a  soil  adapted  for  elms  would  suit  it  better. 
Southampton,  Dec,  2.  1842. 

Tke  American  White  Oak  (Qucrcus  alba  L.,  Encyc.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
1. 862.). — **  A  laudable  anxiety  to  introduce  this  species  on  a  large  scale  has 
xisted  in  England  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time ;  and,  during 
his  period,  hundreds,  nav  thousands,  of  pounds  have  been  expended  in  the 
nportadon  of  acorns,  feartram,  Michaux,  Cobbett,  and  a  host  of  nursery- 
len,  besides  private  gentlemen,  have  all  signally  failed.  Cobbett,  alone,  ex- 
ended  many  hundred  pounds  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  object ;  and 
very  plant  he  raised,  I  have  no  doubt,  cost  him  a  crown.  Nurserymen  do 
ometimes  succeed  in  obtaining  a  few  plants  from  a  large  importation  of  acorns ; 
ot  at  so  great  an  expense,  that  no  gentleman  can  aflbrd  to  plant  them :  and 
Ills  I  call  failing,  failing  to  introduce  this  invaluable  tree,  for  the  purpose  of 
Mtning  plantations  on  that  scale  necessary  to  render  it  worthy  of  consider- 
donui  a  national  point  of  view.  Acorns  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  tree 
0  account  of  the  expense,  though  even  this  might  be  submitted  to,  if  the 
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acorns  would  retain  their  vitality  during  their  transit  to  England.  The  acorns 
generally  ecrminate  in  a  slight  degree  before  dropping  from  the  tree ;  conse- 
quently, if  they  are  dried,  they  are,  in  effect,  malted  ;  if  packed  in  a  moist 
state  they  heat,  or  they  germinate  and  the  radicle  perishes  for  want  of  soil  and 
moisture.  Young  plants  cannot  be  got  from  under  the  trees,  because  the  acorns, 
as  they  drop,  are  eaten  by  wild  turkeys,  squirrels,  pigeons,  and  Other  animals,  or 
by  swme.  Some  of  the  American  oaks  have  thicK  and  hard  shells,  and  do  not 
naturally  germinate  until  the  sprine.  With  these  sorts  there  is  no  difficult, 
after  they  are  once  collected.  They  can  be  packed  in  moss,  dry  sand,  or 
simply  thrown  into  a  barrel  by  themselves.'*  Tlie  writer  goes  on  to  state  that 
he  is  packing  plants  of  the  white  oak  to  be  sent  to  England,  in  perforated 
flour  barrels,  the  plants  being  mixed  with  fresh  moss ;  and  that  he  has  no 
doubt  that  they  will  arrive  safe.  The  letter  from  which  the  above  is  an  ex- 
tract is  dated  New  York,  Nov.  21.  184<1.  Thirty  thousand  plants  arrived 
safe  in  1841,  packed  in  the  manner  described,  and  they  are  now  (1843)  in  a 
thriving  state,  in  a  favourable  soil  and  situation  in  Surrey. 

Acorns  of  the  white  oak,  or  of  any  other,  may  be  brought  over  with  perfect 
safety,  if  bedded  in  moist  live  moss,  and  planted  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  with* 
out  pinching  off  the  extremity  of  such  of  the  radicles  as  may  have  pushed 
above  an  inch  in  length.     (See  Arb.  Bril.,  vol.  iii,  p.  1867.) 

Plants  of  the  white  oak  may  be  obtained  by  the  thousand  from  several 
nurserymen  in  the  South  of  England,  who  have  procured  them  from  the  gen- 
tleman who  introduced  the  30,000  plants  above  mentioned.  —  Cond. 


In  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  ofttie  Derby  Arboretum,^  M.  Vilmorin  observes, 
'  you  have  stated  that  the  leaves  of  Quercus  alba,  when  they  die  off,  neither 
take  the  colour  of  yellow  nor  red,  like  the  other  American  oaks.     In  my 
plantations  at  Barres,  in  which  there  are  above  fifVy  plants  of  this  species,  more 
than  a  half  of  them  in  the  autumn  take  the  colour  of  a  beautiful  purple 
violet."     [This  we  have  stated   in   the  Arb,  Brit,,  vol.  iii.  p.  1865.,  and  the 
Encyc,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs^  p.  863.]     "  Neither  do  I  admit  the  truth  of  what 
Cobbetc  says,  that  the  leaf  of  the  white  oak  is  among  the  least  curious  and 
beautiful  of  the  American  oaks ;  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  and,  I  should  say,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  (le  plus  dis- 
tingue) among  those  of  the  oaks  of  America.     Its  general  form,  the  graceful 
outline  of  its  lobes,  profoundly  sinuated  and  rounded ;  their  consistence  at 
once  thin  and  firm  ;  their  upper  surface  smooth  and  of  a  clear  green,  wbidi 
contrasts  agreeably  with  the  tieautiful  glaucous  hue  of  the  under  side ;  their 
petioles  sometimes  of  a  bright  red  ;  in  short,  all  these  features  have  always 
appeared  to  me  to  give  this  leaf  a  charm,  and  a  positive  beauty,  distinct  from 
those  of  every  other.     I  speak,  it  is  true,  of  the  leaves  such  as  they  show 
themselves  on  young  and  vigorous  plants  ;  perhaps  on  large  trees  they  lose  a 
good  deal  of  their  beauty.     I  acknowledge,  also,  that  in  matters  which  are 
judged  of  merely  by  the  eye,  every  one  judges  according  to  the  impression 
which  he  has  received  ;  and  what  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  my  impressions  are  in 
favour  of  the  leaves  of  Quercus  alba.       It  is  this  partiality  which  has  in- 
duced me  to  break  a  lance  in  its  favour,  as  the  chevaliers  of  other  times  did 
for  the  lady  afflicted  and  molested,  whom  they  took  under  their  protection.** 
—  VUmorin.     Paris,  Feb.  6.  1843. 

The  acorns  of  the  white  oak,  in  America,  are  preferred  before  all  others  for 
fattening  swine  ;  and  the  swine  are  so  fond  of  them,  that  they  will  not  eat  any 
other  acorns  as  long  as  those  of  the  white  oak  last.  A  good  white  acorn  year 
is  always  a  good  year  for  pork.  — .7.  D,  Feb,  15.  1843.  [A  young  gardener 
who  spent  six  months  travelling  in  America,  and  who  is  now  very  anxious  to 
go  to  China  as  a  natural  history  collector.] 
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IT.  XI.       Dimensions  of  large  Trees  and  Shrubs,  collected  wU/i  a 
view  to  a  Supplement  to  the  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

is  our  intention,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  to  publish  a  Supplement 
Ike  Arboretum  3ritanmcum,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  introducing  descriptions 
i  figures  of  the  new  species  of  pines  and  firs  introduced  from  Mexico  by 
I  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs  recently  reused  from 
malaj-an  seeds  (all  given  in  our  abridged  Arboretum)  ;  but  partly,  also,  to 
»rd  the  dimensions  of  remarkable  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  now 
»wiiig  in  Britain,  which  have  been  sent  us  since  the  Arboretum  was  com- 
■ed,  or  which  may  be  sent  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  months. 
We  shall  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  to  our  readers  and  correspondents,  if 
5/  will  cooperate  with  us  in  this  matter,  and  send  us  dimensions  of  large 
ecimens  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Large  Treet  at  Stratjieldtaye,  the  Scat  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 

Wellington. 

A  Norway  Spruce  (i^'bies  exc^lsa),  110  ft.  high.  This  is  the  highest  tree 
the  grounds  ;  its  girt  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground  is  10  ft.,  and  at  20  ft.  high 
[^.,  gradually  tapering  upwards. 

A  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (Cedrus  Libhni),  100  fl.     Apparently  in  its  prime. 
A  Silver  Fir  (Picea  pectin^ ta),   102  ft.,  branching  to  the  ground. 
A  Weymouth  Pine  (Pinus  5tr6bus),  92  ft. 
A  Pinaster  (Pinus  Pinaster),  86  ft. 

A  Hemlock  Spruce  (JTbies  canadensis),  46  ft.     A  very  handsome  plant. 
A  Tupelo  tree  (Njj^ssabiflora),  31  ft.     Growing  vigorously. 
A  Liquidambar  (Liquidambar  Styraciflua),  69  ft. 
A  Tiuip  tree  (Liriod^ndron  Tulipifera),  87  ft. 

A  Scarlet  Oak  (Qu^rcus  cocc(nea),  96  ft.  Girt  at  7  ft.  high  9  ft.,  with  a 
ery  fine  head. 

A  common  White  Oak  (Quercus  pedunculata),   80  ft.     Girt  at  4*  ft.  high 
5  ft.  9  in.,  and  at  15  ft.  high  14  ft. 
A  Lombardy  Poplar  (Populus  fastigiata),  101  ft. 

The  Elms  ({/'Imus  campestris  var.)  in  the  avenue  average  from  70  ft.  to 
Oft.  high,  and  girt  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft. 
The  above  are  the  highest  trees  at  Strathfieldsaye,  but  there  are  a  great 
iMiy  of  each  variety  nearly  as  high. — John  Johnson. 
Straijieldsaye  Gardetu,  Feb.  11.   1843. 


lrt.  Xn.     Notice  of  Two  new  American  Roses  lately  introduced. 

By  J.  W.  B. 

\0^8A  rubifoUa  elegaru,  the  Prairie  Rose.  —  A  fine  climbing  rose  of  very  robust 
•bit,  often  making  shoots  of  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  in  the  season.  Flowers 
emi-double,  in  clusters  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  in  each,  and  of  a  deep 
ink  colour.      Found   by  R.  Buist  of  Philadelphia,   in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

I.  Buist, 

Itdsa  rubifolia  var,  Prairie  Queen.  —  A  seedling  of  i?6sa  nibif olia  elcgans, 
rhich  was  raised  by  Mr.  S.  Feast  of  Baltimore.  Of  a  stronger  habit  than  R, 
.  ^legans ;  flowers  quite  double,  and  imbricated,  in  clusters.  Similar,  but 
uperiar,  to  the  strong -growing  varieties  of  Noisettes.    Colour  bright  pink.  R, 

Buut. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Brown,  who  brought  over  a  plant  of  each  of  the  above  roses 
rora  Mr.  Buist,  saw  both  in  flower  in  Mr.  Buist's  nursery  in  the  summer 
>f  1842,  and  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  above  descriptions  by  Mr. 
Buist. — London^  Dec,  1842. 

3dSer.— 1843.  HI.  k 
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Art.  XIIL     On  the  Culture  of  the  Chinese  Primrose.     By  Johk 

GULLETT. 

Having  for  several  years  succeeded  in  growing  my  Primula  sinensis  in  great 
perfection,  I  submit  the  following  system  of  cultivation.  I  endeavour  to  «t 
my  seeds  ripe,  but  sometimes  f  sow  them  when  just  turned  brown,  in  tbc 
last  week  in  July,  or  first  week  in  August,  placing  them  on  a  little  heat,  to  ^ 
them  up  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  second  leaf  gets  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, 1  pot  them  off  in  thumb-pots  in  the  following  compost :  one  third  wdl 
decomposed  leaf  mould,  one  third  sandy  peat,  and  one  third  two-years-old  cow- 
dung.  In  five  or  six  weeks,  I  shift  them  into  60-sized  pots  ;  and  when  tbcnr 
have  filled  those  pots  with  their  roots,  which  will  be  in  about  two  months,  I  shift 
them  again  into  48-sized  pots,  and  in  these  I  blow  them,  keeping  them  in  a  cold 
frame  till  February,  when  I  take  them  into  the  greenhouse,  and  have  them  in 
bloom  in  March,  at  the  time  all  the  treatises  on  the  Chinese  primrose  which 
I  have  seen  recommend  to  sow  the  seed. 

You  see  I  gain  a  season ;  and  my  flowers  arc  much  larger  and  finer  than 
those  I  see  any  where  else. 

Woodbine  Cottage  Gardens,  Oct,  23.  1842. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  New  Zealand  and  the  Neic  Zecdanders.  By  Ernest  Dieffen- 
bach,  M.D.,  Naturalist  to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society.  Paraph.  8vo, 
pp.  30.     London,  1841. 

Travels  in  New  Zealand ;  with  Contributions  to  the  Geograpkjfy 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Natural  History  of  that  Country,  By  Ernest 
DiefFenbach,  M.D.,  late  Naturalist  to  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
In  two  volumes  8vo,  pp.  827.     London,  1843. 

The  first  of  these  works  is  a  pamphlet  chiefly  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  native  population.  The  second  is  a  very  interesting  relation  of  what  the 
author  saw  during  several  journeys  into  various  parts  of  New  Zealand,  in  the 
years  1839,  1840,  and  1841 ;  including  a  grammar,  dictionary,  and  specimens 
of  the  New  Zealand  language. 

In  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  New  Zealand  to  other  British  colonies, 
Dr.  DieflTenbach  observes  '*  that  the  climate  is  not  only  similar  to  that  of 
England,  but  even  milder  than  that  of  our  most  southern  counties,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  healthy  and  invigorating  I  The  children  of  Eu- 
ropeans, bom  in  this  country,  show  no  deterioration  from  the  beauty  of  the 
original  stock,  as  they  do  in  New  Soutli  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A 
great  part  of  the  country  possesses  a  soil  which  yields  all  those  articles  of 
food  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  Europeans,  especially  grau^ 
potatoes,  fruit,  and  every  variety  of  garden  vegetables ;  it  possesses  materiab 
tor  ship-building  and  domestic  architecture  in  its  timber,  marble,  and  freestone; 
the  coal  which  has  been  found  will  probably  prove  sufficient  in  quantity  for 
steam-engines  and  manufactories ;  its  coasts  are  studded  with  harbours  and 
inlets  of  the  sea ;  it  is  intersected  by  rivers  and  rivulets ;  its  position  between 
two  large  continents  is  extremely  favourable ;  in  short,  it  unites  in  itself  every- 
thing requisite  for  the  support  of  a  large  population  in  addition  to  the  native 
inhabitants.  No  other  country  possesses  such  facilities  for  the  establishment 
of  a  middle  class,  and  especially  of  a  prosperous  small  peasantry,  insuring 
greatness  to  the  colony  in  times  to  come. 

"  It  is,  I  conceive,  no  small  praise  to  a  country  that  in  it  labour  and  industry 
can  procure  independence,  and  even  nfl[lucnce ;  that  in  it  no  droughts  destroy 
the  fruits  of  the  colonist's  toil ;  no  epidemic  or  pestilence  endangers  his  family; 
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lat,  with  a  little  exertion  he  may  render  himself  independent  of  foreign  supply 
r  his  food  ;  and  that,  when  he  looks  around  him,  lie  can  almost  fancy  him- 
tlf  in  England,  instead  of  at  the  antipodes,  were  it  not  that  in  his  adopted 
»uatry  an  eternal  verdure  covers  the  groves  and  forests,  and  gives  the  land  an 
pect  of  unequalled  freshness  and  fertility."  (Vol.  i.  p.  4.) 
The  climate  is  wet  and  windy.  "  New  Zealand,  being  situated  within  the 
mperate  zone,  although  nearer  the  equator  than  Great  Britain,  possesses, 
om  its  peculiar  geographical  position,  especially  from  its  being  insular,  and 
BO  firom  the  nature  of  its  surface,  a  climate  so  modified  as  to  resemble  that  of 
ogland  more  nearly  than  that  of  any  other  country  I  am  acquainted  with. 

is  moderate  in  every  respect,  the  range  of  its  temperature  throughout  the 
»r  and  during  the  day  being  very  inconsiderable.  This  is  principally  owing 
» the  immense  expanse  of  ocean  which  surrounds  these  narrow  islands  on 
I  aides,  preserving  a  temperature  little  varying,  and  moderating  alike  the 
>ld  of  the  antarctic  regions,  and  the  heat  of  the  tropics.*'  (Vol.  i.  p.  173.) 
Without  pronouncing  a  decided  opinion  from  a  single  series  of  observations, 
id  these  taken  at  only  one  place,  and  during  ten  months,  I  may,  I  think, 
iely  draw  the  conclusion  that  New  Zealand  has  a  rainy  climate,  and  may 
;  ranked,  in  this  respect,  with  several  places  in  England."      (Vol.  ii.  p.  1 76.) 

Notwithstanding  this  flattering  picture,  many  of  the  emigrants  who  have 
dcked  to  New  Zealand  during  the  last  two  years  have  been  sadly  dis- 
>pointed  ;  because  they  did  not  intend  to  make  their  new  colony  their  second 
KDe,  but  to  export  native  produce,  and,  after  having  made  a  rapid  fortune,  to 
;tum  to  their  native  country.  Our  author, however,  shows  at  length,  "that 
lere  is  at  present  in  New  Zealand  no  article  of  export  which  can  be  de- 
ende<l  upon,  to  procure  that  balance  of  trade  which  is  necessary  for  the 
iccess  of  all  commercial  communities.  Exports  must  be  created  in  the 
land  by  means  of  the  agriculturist ;  and  it  is  the  highest  praise  of  the  country 
lat  they  can  be  created,  and  that  they  do  not  differ  from  the  same  articles 
roduced  at  home.  England,  in  former  times,  had  scarcely  more  exports 
lan  New  Zealand  has  now  ;  but  the  internal  resources  and  geographical  po- 
Ition  which  secured  to  Great  Britain  its  uneaualled  prosperity  are,  although 
tuch  inferior,  yet  similar  in  New  Zealand,  ancl  may  give  her,  in  the  course  of 
me,  as  high  a  position. 

**  It  will  readily  be  concluded  from  these  observations  that,  in  the  first  set- 
[ements  of  New*  Zealand,  by  far  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to 
omroerce  and  to  those  natural  products  just  mentioned,  and  that  many 
icorrect  and  exaggerated  statements  on  the  present  capabilities  of  the  colony 
SYe  been  brought  forward.  In  a  country  like  New  Zealand,  favoured  in  so 
laoy  respects  by  nature,  but  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  entrepot  or 
»oiot  of  transit,  the  first  question  as  to  its  future  prosperity  and  success 
bould  be :  —  Can  the  settlement  produce  all  that  it  may  require  for  internal 
onsumption,  and  will  provisions  be  cheap  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
ibour  ?  This  should,  undoubtedly,  be  the  case  in  New  Zealand  ;  and,  con- 
equently,  the  sup[)ly  of  provisions  to  ships  and  to  the  Australian  colonies, 
riU  be  the  principal  source  of  export  from  the  colony. 

"  To  afford  facilities  to  the  first  settlers  of  creating  agricultural  produce  ;  to 
xtend  the  utmost  liberality  to  those  who  have  purchased  land  and  intend  to 
lecome  working  colonists  ;  to  permit  them  to  have  an  extensive  choice,  that 
bey  may  select  the  good  land  in  preference  to  the  bad ;  to  give  them  legal 
itles  accordingly,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  consume  their  capital  after  their 
irrival  in  the  colony  by  a  delay  of  the  surveys,  arc  the  only  means  of  se- 
uring  prosperity  to  New  Zealand.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  system  of 
ind  sales  in  England  at  a  fixed  price,  and  the  application  of  the  purchase- 
noney  to  send  out  agricultural  labourers  and  mechanics  in  a  just  ratio  to 
he  demand  of  labour,  the  price  of  provisions,  the  quantity  of  capital  em- 
loyedy  and  the  actual  produce  of  the  land,  accompanied  by  a  sound  discretion 
•  to  die  number  o^  emigrants  sent  out,  cannot,  it  appears  to  me,  be  eiisily 
eplaced  by  a  better  one."    (Vol.  i.  p.  9.) 
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"  The  value  of  New  Zealand  as  a  British  colony  cannot  be  estimated  too 
highly.     For  a  certain  class  of  colonists  it  is  preferable  to  New  South  Wales, 
which  will  never  be  any  thing  else  than  a  large  pasture  ground.     It  is  si- 
tuated near  numerous  groups  of  interesting  and  important  islands,  the  Navi- 
gator's, the  Friendly,  and  Society  Islands,  which  are  rapidly  advancing  in 
civilisation  and  peaceful  commerce;  and  some  of  which  already  afibrd  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce,  and  require  in  return  articles  of  European 
manufacture.     It  is  a  country  suited  particularly  to  Europeans,  from  the 
nature  of  its  climate  and  soil,  and  seems  to  be  destined  to  become  a  prosperoui 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  state ;   but  only  a  laborious  peasantty  can 
clear  the  road  for  this,  and  render  the  colony,  in  time,  an  entrepot  of  commerce 
or  a  depot  for  transit  trade  and  a  manufacturing  country,  none  of  which  it  is 
at  present."  (Vol.  i.  p.  18.) 

The  chief  drawbacks  to  New  Zealand,  as  a  colony,  arise  from  the  hi^  price 
charged  for  the  lands ;  the  greater  part  of  which.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  says, "  is 
already  disposed  of  to  private  individuals  and  to  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany."    (Vol.  i.  p.  18.) 

Thus  far  with  reference  to  gardeners  who  may  intend  to  emigrate.  We 
shall  next  glance  at  the  chapter  on  the  "  Botany  of  New  Zealand.**  **  The  area 
of  the  three  islands  is  51,584,000  acres  [the  British  Islands  contain  57,952,489], 
and  the  total  number  of  plants  at  present  known,  including  the  marine  plants, 
docs  not  amount  to  more  than  632  species  [those  of  the  British  Isles  exceed 
9000  species.]  This  small  number  is  not  perhaps  due  to  our  little  acquaint- 
ance with  New  Zealand,  and  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  botanical  ezploradoo 
of  the  country;  for,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  more  species  will  be 
added,  when  we  shall  have  examined  the  rugged  and  snowy  mountain  crests 
of  the  middle  island,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  their  number  will  not  ma- 
terially alter  the  asserted  fact,  that,  for  the  extent  of  its  surface,  and  for  the 
varied  localities  which  it  offers  to  the  growth  of  plants, —  as  mountains 
reaching  above  the  limits  of  lasting  snow,  stony  and  exposed  ridges,  burning 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  valleys  and  ravines  with  a  fertile  soil  (where  moisture 
and  moderate  warmth,  so  favourable  to  vegetable  life,  continually  prevail), 
volcanic  table* land,  swamps  and  morasses,  downs  on  the  sea-coast,  &c., —  the 
flora  of  New  Zealand  is  distinguished  by  a  scantinees  of  species.  In  this 
latter  respect  the  vegetable  corresponds  with  the  animal  kingdom,  which, 
however,  is  still  more  deficient.  Several  zealous  botanists  have  bestowed 
their  labour  on  plants  of  this  country"     (Vol.  i.  p.  419.) 

*'  Although  in  its  flora.  New  Zealand  has  some  relationship  with  the  two 
large  continents  between  which  it  is  situated,  America  and  Australia,  and 
even  possesses  a  number  of  species  identical  with  those  of  Europe,  without 
the  latter  being  referable  to  an  introduction  by  Europeans,  yet  the  greater 
number  of  species,  and  even  genera,  are  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  as- 
tonishing fact  had  already  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  firet  explorers. 
New  Zealand,  with  some  of  the  adjacent  islands  (the  Chatham,  Auckland, 
and  Macquaric*s),  forms  a  botanical  centre.  It  is  sufficiently  distant  from 
both  continents  to  preserve  its  botanical  peculiarities,  and  it  offers  in  that 
respect  the  most  stnking  instance  of  an  acknowledged  fact  in  all  branches  of 
natural  history,  viz.,  that  the  diffi;rent  regions  of  the  globe  are  endowed  with 
peculiar  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

*'  The  number  of  species  at  present  known  is  632,  of  which  number  314  are 
dicotyledonous  or  endogenous  plants,  and  the  rest,  or  318,  monocotyledonous 
and  cellular  plants.  To  what  can  this  remarkable  disproportion  be  due  ;  so 
contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in  other  countries  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  geo- 
logical fact  that  New  Zealand  is  of  recent  formation,  and  that  in  such 
countries  the  plants  which  are  regarded  as  inferior,  the  cellular  and  crypto- 
gamous  plants,  make  their  appearance  before  the  more  developed  flowering 
ones.  Without  discussing  this  difficult  question,  I  merely  observe  that  the 
visitor  to  the  distant  shores  of  New  Zealand  will  be  struck  by  the  scantiness 
pf  annual  and  flowering  plants,  of  which  only  a  very  few  possess  vivid  colours. 
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md  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  florist.  In  their  place  he  will  find  a 
lumber  of  trees  and  ferns  of  various  descriptions,  of  which  the  greater  part 
tf  the  flora  consists.  But  these  eive  at  once  a  distinct  character  to  the 
regetation.  If  the  traveller  should liappen  to  come  from  New  South  Wales, 
lie  cannot  but  observe,  either  that  the  glaucous  colour  of  a  New  South  Wales 
jindscape,  produced  by  the  Eucalypti,  Casuarinese«  Acacise,  and  Banksias  of 
its  open  forests,  which  is  only  relieved  in  certain  alluvial  situations  by  a 
fresher  sreen,  and  in  certain  seasons  and  localities  by  a  variety  of  beautiful 
flowers,  nas  given  way  in  New  Zealand  to  the  glossy  green  of  a  dense  and 
mned  forest ;  or  that  the  landscaipe,  when  it  is  covered  with  the  social  fern, 
has  assumed  a  brown  hue.  In  the  former  general  aspect,  together  with  the 
tree-ferns,  palms,  and  draceenas,  which  abound  in  New  Zealand,  that  country 
resembles  one  situated  between  the  tropics,  and  especially  the  beautiful 
islands  of  the  Pacific."    (Vol.  i.  p.  421.) 

There  are  245  species  of  flowerless  plants,  including  48  algae,  28  lichens, 
some  fungi,  several  mosses,  and  a  great  many  ferns.  "  Of  all  plants,  however, 
the  ferns  and  fern-like  plants  are  the  most  numerous  in  New  Zealand,  as 
the}'  are  not  only  the  most  common  plants  as  regards  the  number  of  the 
genera  and  species,  but  especiallv  as  regards  the  number  of  individuals  of  one 
and  the  same  species :  covering  nnmense  districts,  they  replace  the  Graminese 
of  other  countries,  and  give  a  character  to  all  the  open  land  of  hills  and 
plains.  Some  of  them  grow  to  30  ft.  and  more  in  height ;  and  the  variety 
and  elegance  of  their  forms,  from  the  most  minute  species  to  the  giants  of 
their  kind,  are  astonishing.  Although  94  species  of  ferns  are  already  known, 
every  day  adds  new  treasures  to  our  knowledge.  There  exist  three  tree- 
ferns,  the  Cyathea  medullaris,  C.  dealbata,  and  Dicksonia  squarrosa.  The  Ma- 
rKtia  elegans  also  assumes  a  tree-like  appearance.  The  Cyathea  dealbata  is 
the  highest ;  1  measured  some  40  ft.  in  length.  These  trees  generally  grow 
in  groups.**    (Vol.  i.  p.  423.) 

The  number  of  exogenous  plants  is  only  76.  There  are  24  grasses,  and 
20  Cyfterdceit ;  one  palm,  the  Areca  s&pida,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
40  ft.  with  a  stem  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  undeveloped  leaves  are  eaten  by 
the  natives,  and  when  full  grown  they  are  used  for  roofing  their  houses.  The 
genera  Dracae^na,  Cordyline,  and  i%6rmium  are  common,  with  other  As' 
ph'  aelese,  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  rivers.  There  is  a  variety  of  New  Zealand 
'uix  (P.  tenax),  with  yellow-striped  leaves,  which  is  scarce.  Ripoeonum 
parviflorum  R,  Br,,  one  of  the  i^milacese,  is  a  common  and  luxuriant  climber 
m  forests,  and  its  stem  forms  the  supplejack  of  Europeans.  There  are  three 
npecies  of  /rfdeee,  and  about  treble  that  number  of  Orchidaceae.  The  Cafa- 
mum  esculentum  is  cultivated,  but  according  to  the  natives  not  indigenous, 
their  ancestors  having  brought  it  with  them  at  their  first  immigration.  The 
swamps  are  covered  with  T^pha  angustifolia,  the  roots  of  which  are  eaten, 
and  tne  stems  and  leaves  tied  in  bundles  and  used  both  for  walls  and  roofs  to 
their  houses.  Freycinetia  B&nkstt  is  a  monocotyledonous  climbing  plant, 
the  sweet  bractes  of  the  blossoms  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  Of 
ConSferae  and  Tlaxfnese,  there  are  eight  species,  which  produce  the  most 
valuable  timber  of  the  island.  Dammara  australis,  the  only  cone-bearing 
tree,  is  confined  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  Northern  Island.  The  other 
species  are  Phylldcladus  Irichomanoides,  P.  sp.,  Podoc^rpus  fcrruginea,  P. 
Mara,  P.  sp.,  Dacrydium  imzt,  D.  plumosum,  D.  exc^lsum,  D.  ruprcssinum, 
and  D.  sp. 

Of  .KHcese,  there  are  three  species  of  Gaultherta  ;  and  there  are  examples,  in 
all,  of  between  60  and  70  orders  of  Dicotyledoneas. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Dr.  Dieffenbach's  book  is,  that 
very  little  is  to  be  expected  from  New  Zealand  in  the  way  of  botanical  riches  ; 
but  that  it  is  an  excellent  place  for  an  able-bodied  agriculturist  willing  to 
work,  and  with  a  small  capital,  to  emigrate  to ;  more  particularly  if  he  can 
purchase  an  allotment  of  good  land,  favourably  situated,  at  a  moderate  price. 

Every  page  of  this  work  is  full  of  interest,  from  the  novelty  of  the  occur- 
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rcnccs  and  the  scenery,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  some  beautifully  executed 
engravings  of  remarkable  portions  of  scenery  and  animals.  The  author  is 
evidently  a  man  of  most  extensive  views,  liberal,  enlightened,  benevolent, 
and,  like  almost  all  learned  (lermans,  remarkably  free  from  prejudice  of  every 
kind,  a  man  after  our  own  heart. 

A  manual  of  the  botany  of  New  Zealand,  Dr.  Dieffenbach  informs  us,  is 
expected  from  the  pen  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 


Art.  II.  The  Natural  Principles  and  Analogy  of  the  Hamumy  of 
Form.  By  D.  R.  Hay,  Decorative  Painter  to  the  Queen,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architecti 
of  Ireland,  and  Author  of  "  The  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring," 
&c.  4to,  pp.  50,  with  19  plates,  and  numerous  woodcuts.  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  1842. 

Mr.  Hay  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Colouring,  which  is  in  much  esteem, 
and  has  gone  through  several  editions.  In  the  work  before  us  it  is  attempted 
to  show  '*  that  the  impressions  made  upon  the  eye  by  forms  are  really 
founded  on  natural  principles,  and  that  the  proportions  and  peculiarities  of 
form  which  produce  the  most  pleasing  impressions  are  in  reality,  as  well  as 
appearance,  dictated  by  nature,  being  a  response  to  these  principles  in  the 
human  mind.  If  it  can  be  shown,"  Mr.  Hay  continues,  "  that,  agreeably 
to  the  boundless  analogy  by  which  the  sciences  and  arts  are  connected,  forms 
are  in  all  respects  analogous  to  sounds,  and  that  consequently  a  system  of 
linear  harmony  can  be  established,  similar  to  that  which  regulates  the  ar« 
rangement  of  musical  notes,  a  knowledge  of  this  important  branch  of  art  may 
become  a  part  of  elementary  education."    (p.  4.) 

The  author,  afler  this  introductory  idea,  endeavours  to  prove  the  analogy 
between  the  natural  principles  of  harmony  and  form,  and  their  analogy  to 
those  of  sound  and  colour. 

"  That  form,  in  its  effects  upon  the  eye,  is  analogous  to  sound  in  its 
effects  upon  the  car,  has  been  generally  admitted.'*  There  are  three  kinds  of 
harmony  in  sound ;  that  produced  b^  the  intonations  of  the  voice  of  the 
orator,  that  by  the  tones  of  the  vocalist,  and  that  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  combined.  Forms  also  address  themselves  to  the  eye  in  three  ways; 
to  the  judgment  as  in  architecture,  to  the  feelings  as  in  sculpture,  and  to 
the  imagination  as  in  historical  painting.  Colour  has  its  three  effects  of  har- 
mony :  m  the  three  neutrals,  white,  grey,  and  black ;  in  the  natural  coloun 
of  landscape ;  and  in  the  brilliant  hues  of  flowers,  and  the  plumage  of  birds. 

'*  Forms  are  therefore  analogous  to  sounds  and  colours  in  their  effects 
upon  the  senses,  and  through  the  senses  upon  the  mind.  But  the  proving  of 
this  analogy  would  do  little  in  the  formation  of  an  intelligible  system  of  har- 
mony of  form  :  it  must  be  shown  that  a  perfect  analogy  also  exists  in  the 
component  parts  producing  these  effects."    (p.  10.) 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  prove  that,  as  there  are  three  primitive  colours, 
red,  blue,  and  yellow ;  three  primitive  sounds,  the  tonic,  the  mediant,  and  the 
dominant ;  so  there  are  three  primitive  forms,  the  circle,  the  triangle,  and  the 
square.  He  next  shows  that  these  forms  arise  naturally  out  of  one  another, 
and  that  they  may  be  combined  like  the  tones  in  nmsic. 

To  follow  the  author  farther  with  advantage,  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
music  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and,  as  we  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  we  fed 
ourselves  incompetent  to  pronounce  judgment  on  this  part  of  the  work. 
We  can  only' say  that  it  appears  well  reasoned  and  consistent  in  itsdf; 
though  we  must  confess  that  the  author's  application  of  it  to  some  of  the 
buildings  of  antiquity  has  failed  to  produce  in  our  minds  that  conviction  of  its 
utility  which  might  have  been  expected,  notwithstanding  our  inability  to 
follow  up  his  musical  analysis.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  application  of 
his  principles  we  give  the  following  : — 
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"  The  most  perfectly  harmonious  production  in  architecture  that  exists,  is, 
bjr  the  concurrent  opinion  of  the  best  iudges  in  all  ages  since  its  production, 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Whether  tnis  structure  owes  its  perfection  to  an 
acquaintance  with  a  particular  system  of  applying  the  natural  principles  of 
form  to  architecture,  lost  to  succeeding  ages,  or  to  the  natural  genius  of  the 
designer  alone,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  may  ever  remain  so.  But,  whether 
the  knowledge  of  the  artist  was  acquired  or  intuitive,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  elements  of  harmony  are  transcendently  displayed  in  this  great  work. 

**  The  melody,  or  general  outline,  of  the  temple  itself  seems  to  enter  into 
^combination  with  the  hill  upon  which  it  stands,  and  thus  io  make  up  the 
^armonic  triad  of  the  third  class  of  forms.  This  is  endeavoured  to  be  shown 
'p  Plate  XIV.  In  the  centre  of  the  diagram  formed  by  the  repetition  of  the 
^De  1st  to  5th,  within  the  ellipsis,  it  will  he  observed  that  the  component  parts 
of  the  temple  occur,  as  marked  by  the  strong  line.  These  bemg  removed 
from  the  harmony  of  combination  to  that  of  succession,  the  curve  of  the 
^lli|>sis  becomes  its  fundamental  bass,  and  the  temple  itself  supplies  the  other 
two  component  parts  of  a  melody. 

**  The  melody  is  only  appreciable  at  such  a  distance  as  allows  tlie  general 

outline  of  the  temple,  m  combination  with  the  hill  upon  which  it  was  placed, 

to  be  encompassed  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator:    consequently,  wnen  he 

ascended  the  Acropolis,  the  curvilinear  forms,  which  at  a  distance  made  up 

the  harmonic  triad,  disa])peared.     Instead  of  which,  however,  the  most  bcauti- 

fill  harmony  of  combination  was  presented  to  his  view,  accompanied,  as  has 

been  proved  by  late  investigations,  with  an  equally  perfect  harmony  of  colour. 

The  curvilinear  form,  so  amply  supplied  in  the  distance,  which,  like  cool 

colours  in  nature,  always  predominate  in  the  most  pleasing  combinations, 

he  now  finds  in  equal  proportionate  quantity,  not  only  in  the  horizontal  and 

perpendicular  lines  of  the  columns,  but  in  the  exquisite  bas-reliefs  which 

embellish  the  frieze  and  tympanum.     The  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  artist  is 

farther  disylayed ;  {or,  that  there  might  be  no  harsh  or  sudden  transition 

from  the  curved  to  the  perfectly  straight  line,  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice 

approach  the  tympanum  by  an  almost  imperceptible  curve. 

"  In  thus  gliding,  by  an  imperceptible  gradation,  from  one  component  part  of 
harmony  into  another,  a  facility  easily  attainable  in  form,  but  which  can  only 
be  '•.ttained  in  music  by  the  human  voice,  is  made  available. 

*'  The  portico,  or  front  elevation  of  this  temple,  from  the  base  of  the  columns 
to  the  extreme  point  of  the  pediment,  is  mscribcd  by  the  parallelogram 
adopted  in  this  treatise  as  the  second  of  the  general  series  of  forms.  It 
has  been  already  observed,  that  geometricians  have  given  no  definite  rules  for 
the  proportions  of  this  particular  form  ;  but  that  in  question  has  peculiarities 
which  are  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place. 

**  It  is  the  only  rectilinear  form  that  is  not  produced  by  the  intersection  of 
the  mediant  line  drawn  from  the  first  to  the  fiflh  division  of  the  circle,  there- 
fore requiring  in  its  formation  the  second  line,  which  is  drawn  from  the  first 
to  the  third  division.  Neither  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  square,  nor  the 
rtiombus,  can  be  produced  by  any  smaller  number  of^  forms  of  a  similar  kind 
and  proportion  to  themselves  than  four ;  and  it  takes  the  same  number  of 
parts  to  reproduce  a  parallelogram  of  any  other  proportions  ;  but  this  can  be 
reproducea  by  three  and  also  by  four.  If  its  length  be  divided  into  the  semi- 
tonic  division  of  twelve,  its  breadth  will  be  seven  of  those  divisions ;  conse- 
quently, when  three  are  placed  together  perpendicularly,  their  length  will  be 
collectively  twenty-one  of^  those  divisions. 

**  In  this  triple  capacity  it  seems  in  the  present  case  to  be  employed,  and  its 
shorter  dimension  is  therefore  divided,  as  shown  in  the  scale,  Plate  XV.  The 
subdivision  of  the  parts  of  this  unequal  structure  are,  agreeably  to  this  scale, 
as  follows:— 

**  The  perpendicular  and  obviously  curvilinear  portion  ends,  and  the  hori- 
zontal or  rectilinear  portion  bc^gins,  on  the  seventh  scmitomc  dmsvotv  ol  ^)[v^ 
parallelqgnuaa^  the  perfect  Sfth  or  dominant  of  the  present  8ca\e  o£  tVi«  m>\« 
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sician.  The  horizontal  or  apparently  rectilinear  part  ends,  and  the  oblique  or 
angular  part  commences,  on  the  next  musical  consonance,  the  sixth  or  sub- 
mediant  of  the  same  scale.     (Plate  XV. ) 

"  Taking  the  dimensions  from  the  elevation  of  the  portico  as  given  in 
Stuart's  Athens,  the  minute  groove  cut  below  the  capital  of  the  column  is  one 
of  these  semitonic  divisions.     From  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  space  is  three  of  those  divisions ;  and  this  is  continued, 
with  a  slight  deviation,  till  the  last  division,  which  must  include  the  outer 
column.     The  space  which  includes  the  columns  is  exactly  the  proportion  of 
the  second  parallelogram  produced  within  the  ellipsis,  as  the  first  was  within 
the  circle.     If  this  be  divided  into  twelve  parts,  the  capital  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  these  in  height,  and  the  triglyphs  one  of  the  same  in  breadth.    But 
these  matters  can  only  be  properly  investigated  by  the  architect,  whose  edu- 
cation enables  him  to  enter  into  details  with  which  the  unprofessional  are 
necessarily  unacquainted."  (p.  40.) 

The  conclusion  at  which  tne  author  arrives  is,  "  that  form,  like  sound  and 
colour,  has  its  three  primaries;  and  that  consequently  there  can  be  no  per- 
fectly harmonious  combination  of  forms  in  which  one  of  these  is  wanting;  and 
that  the  distinctions  of  harmony,  like  those  of  sound  and  colour,  depend  upon 
a  predominance  of  one,  and  a  subordination  of  the  other  two,  in  the  composi- 
tion." (p.  42.) 

Granting  the  premises,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  conclusion  is 
legitimate ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  to  show  the  application  of  the  doctrine  m 
such  a  manner  as  shall  be  intelligible  to  architects  who  are  not  at  the  same 
time  conversant  with  the  theory  of  music.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  as 
the  theory  is  undoubtedly  founded  in  nature,  this  might  have  been  done,  at  all 
events,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  carry  conviction  to  artists  who  have  no  musical 
knowledge. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  work  are  the  following  paragraphs,  which  every 
artist  can  understand  and  appreciate,  and  which  would  seem  to  justify  our 
opinion,  that  the  theory  might  iiave  been  brought  down  nearer  to  the  capacities 
of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  ignorant  of  the  science  of  music. 

"  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  series  of  forms  in  which  the  ellipsis  takes 
the  place  of  the  circle  exercises  a  softer  influence  on  the  eye ;  ana  that  the 
combinations  of  those  forms  are  more  natural,  and  the  harmonies  they  produce 
more  pleasing,  than  those  arising  out  of  the  combinations  of  the  forms  which 
have  the  circle  for  their  key.  This  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  quite  paradox- 
ical. But  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  we  are  made  to  view 
nature  with  two  eyes,  whose  rays  traverse  or  cross  each  other  horizontally; 
and  that,  consequently,  any  object  of  a  horizontally  elongated  kind  can  be  more 
easily  encompassed  by  the  visual  rays  than  any  of  the  more  primary  or  homoge- 
neous forms.  The  eye,  in  this  double  capacity,  associates  its  rays  at  once  with 
the  forms  in  which  the  three  elements,  earth,  air,  and  water,  are  generally 
presented  to  our  view,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  landscape-painter  ge- 
nerally transfers  their  effects  to  his  canvass. 

'*  Landscape  composition  has  its  linear  harmony,  as  well  as  architecture, 
sculpture,  or  historical  painting ;  and  it  likewise  consists  in  the  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  three  elementary  paits  of  form,  or  the  straight  line,  the 
angular  line,  and  the  curved  line.  In  this,  as  in  every  case  where  various  forms 
are  combined,  there  can  be  no  perfect  composition,  unless  the  harmonic  triad 
be  present.  But  the  parts  of  this  triad  must  not  be  jumbled  promiscuously 
together,  however  irregular  the  general  characte  rof  the  subject  may  be  ;  for,  if 
linear  harmony  exists,  there  must  be  system  in  it,  as  there  is  in  every  other 
kind  of  harmony ;  and  this  system  must  consist  in  certain  geometrical  rules. 
Such  a  system  is  attempted  to  be  developed  in  the  foregoing  treatise ;  and  it 
is  assumed  that  it  has  the  leading  features  of  a  natural  theory  in  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  its  elementary  parts,  and  the  endless  variety  of  combination  of 
which  they  are  susceptible. 
"  The  harmony  of  forms  depends  much  on  the  propriety  of  their  position, 
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and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  key  or  tonic  in  a  composition.  The'three  primary 
forms,  the  circle,  the  triangle,  and  the  square,  have  each  only  one  proper 
position.  The  first,  indeed,  can  take  no  position  but  one,  while  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  forms  have  two  proper  positions,  the  horizontal  and  vertical. 
These  positions  must  be  strictly  adhered  to;  for  obliquity  in  this  case  is 
inadmissible,  and,  as  already  shown,  can  only  be  employed  to  produce  angular 
forms.  When  the  circle  is  the  key  or  tonic  adopted,  the  square  and  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  will  be  the  leading  features  of  the  forms  introduced  into  the 
composition.  When  the  ellipsis  is  the  tonic,  their  leading  features  will  be 
the  parallelogram  and  rhombus,  whether  the  composition  be  horizontal  or 
vertical.  There  can  be  no  properly  harmonious  composition  in  which  this 
classification  is  not  attended  to.  No  doubt  men  of  great  genius  can  do  this 
iastinctively,  and  to  such,  a  knowledge  of  rules  is  superfluous :  but  rules  are 
requisite  to  enable  the  generality  of  mankind  to  appreciate  judiciously  the 
worits  of  men  of  genius."     (p.  4r8.) 


Art.  III.  An  inlroductory  Lecture^  delivered  at  King^s  College^ 
London^  January  24.  184f2,  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Archi- 
tecture. To  which  are  now  added  a  few  Notes^  and  some  further 
Remarks  on  the  modem  Practice  of  Competition.  By  William 
Hosking,  F.S.A.,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer.  London,  184'2. 
Pamph.  8voy  pp.42. 

The  pages  of  this  pamphlet  are  occupied  in  enumerating  the  various  kinds  of 
buildings,  and  operations  connected  with  them,  which  fall  within  the  province 
of  the  architect  to  originate  and  direct,  with  the  author's  particular  opinions 
on  the  modem  practice  of  competition.  We  shall  make  one  short  extract, 
for  the  sake  of  the  last  sentence. 

**  The  largest  class  of  buildings  yet  remains ;  and  it  will  be  found  that,  great 
■9  the  variety  of  requirement  is  in  buildings  distinguished  as  public,  it  is  even 
greater  in  the  class  of  dwelling-houses ;  for,  although  every  house  may  be 
resolved  into  the  three  departments  which  the  uses  and  habits  of  social  life 
require  (evei^  house  havmg  its  sitting-room,  its  sleeping-room,  and  its 
CDokiog-room),  the  nobleman's  mansion  must  have  these  multiplied  and 
extended,  with  accessories  to  include  ull  that  human  wants  and  wishes  can 
demand ;  whilst  the  shopkeeper  is  content  to  expose  his  goods  for  sale  in  the 
best  parts  of  his  house,  and  to  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  where  his  business  may 
leave  him  room ;  and  the  labourer,  in  his  turn,  is  but  too  glad  to  find  his 
cottage  so  arranged  by  the  economic  skill  of  the  architect,  that  cooking,  eat- 
ing, and  sleeping  have  each  a  separate  apartment.  The  idea  of  a  peasant's 
cottage  being  included  in  the  studies  of  an  architect  may  excite  a  smile ;  but,  if 
architects  were  more  employed  upon  peasants'  cottages,  there  might  be  less 
occasion  for  their  services  in  building  county  hospitals  and  union  workhouses." 


Art.  IV.     Literary  Notices, 

Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  to  us  that  we  do  not  state  the  prices 
of  the  books  which  we  review  or  recommend  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  we 
cannot  do  so,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  without  incurring  the 
advertisement  duty.  We  propose,  however,  in  future  to  adopt  the  mode  fol- 
lowed in  the  Literary  Gazette,  Atherueum,  and  similar  journals,  to  give  a 
monthly  list  of  books,  which  we  think  worth  purchasing  or  reading  by  gar- 
deners or  their  employers,  with  their  prices,  unless  we  find  some  consequences 
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resulting  from  the  publishing  of  such  a  list,  which  we  do  not  anticipate.    Oar 
list  for  this  month  is  : 

Hay  on  Form,  4to,  16#.  (rev.  p.  126.). 

Dieffenbach's  New  Zealand,  2  vols.  8vo,  24*.  (rev.  p.  130.). 

Pugin*s  present  State  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  in  England,  8vo,  9f. 

Thomas's  Monuments  and  Chimney-pieces,  8vo,  16*. 

Jones's  Designs  for  Mosaic  Pavements,  4-to,  2U, 

Eraser's  Scientific  Wanderings,  5*. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

A  Pocket  Plant-Case  for  Ladicf.  —  Some  young  ladies  of  our  acauaintance 
who  are  remarkably  fond  of  gardening,  and  particularly  of  raising  plants  from 
seed,  having  been  lately  residing  principally  in  London,  where  they  have  no 
garden,  have  contrived  a  very  ingenious  substitute  for  a  hotbed,  by  having 
recourse  to  their  side  pockets  as  a  source  of  heat  for  germinating  seeds.  The 
seed,  enveloped  in  some  moist  moss,  is  put  in  a  small  tin  case,  commonly  one 
which  has  been  used  for  peppcrment  lozenges,  or  acidulated  drops.  The  case, 
so  filled,  is  carried  about  the  person  constantly  during  the  day,  and  put  with 
the  pocket  under  the  pillow  during  the  night.  When  the  seeds  have  germi- 
nated, and  the  plumule,  as  well  as  the  radicle,  has  appeared,  the  seed,  having 
now  become  a  plant,  is  taken  out  and  planted  in  a  pot.  The  same  ladies 
have  germinated  seeds  by  suspending  them  over  water  in  a  hyacinth  elass, 
or  small  carafe  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  have  raised  trees  fix>m  filberts,  which, 
being  afterwards  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  the  country,  have,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  borne  fruit.  They  have  also  raised  oaks,  sweet  chest- 
nuts, and  various  other  plants. 
—  Cond, 

Welches  Bricks  for  forming 
circu/ar  Flues,  without  any  ad- 
ditional expense  for  materials 
or  labour  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  the  common 
square  flues,  well  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  architect  and 
builder.  Two  moulds  are  all 
that  are  necessary  to  effect 
the  object,  viz.  moulds  to 
make  the  bricks  (a  and  d, 
fis.  13.),  each  9  in.  long. 
The  idea  is  a  peculiarly 
happy  one  and  does  Mr. 
Welch  great  credit.  He  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  it. 
Any  direction  may  be  given 
to  the  flues  by  beveling  the 
bricks,  which,  of  course,  will 
require  other  two  moulds.  — 
Cond, 

Turf  Drams  are  used  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures.  Mr.  Saul  recommends  section /g.  14.,  and  as  a  cover 
fig.  15.,  which  is  10  in.  long.  Tin.  broad  on  the  upper  side,  5  in.  broad  on 
the  under  side,  and  3J  in.  thick.     When  made  of  peat  and  thoroughly  dried 


Fig.  13.     Welch's  Bricks  for  circular  Fhtet. 
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n,  they  are  remarkably  strong,  and  uiii  last  many  years  :  some  in 
of  the  country  have  stood  for  thirty  years,  both  in  land  pastured 
and  under  the  plough.  A  man  will  cut  about  2,500  of 
these  turves  in  a  day,  having  a  spade  made  on  purpose, 
with  a  ledge  on  each  side,  so  that  the  peats  are  all  cut 
to  the  same  size.  He  cuts  from  a  breast  of  peat  earth 
which  is  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  deep  in  front  of  him ;  he 

{Mtches  them  as  he  cuts  them  from  the  breast  to  his 
abourer,  who  is  provided  with  a  sort  of  carriage  with 
one  wheel  on  which  he  puts  the 
covers.  When  he  has  eot  a  suf- 
ficient load,  he  moves  them  to  a 
short  distance,  and  places  them  in 
rows  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind.  ^^^  i^d'p  ^/S^  *^  " 
^uumt^a     xhey  stand   a  few  weeks   in   this         i\^s^ai>!Z^' 

way,  and  are  then  turned  over  and 
r  some  time  longer.  They  are  then  piled  up  in  rows  three  deep, 
he  sun  and  wind  get  better  at  them  than  if  they  were  all  on  the 
lo  this  state  they  remain  till  they  are  completely  dried ;  they  are 
e  into  large  stacks  till  they  are  wanted  for  use.  The  stacks  are  so 
t  the  rain  passes  off*  them  the  same  as  off*  the  roof  of  a  house. 
Its  are  sold  at  5x.  per  thousand.  The  prime  cost  may  be  considered 
per  thousand.  The  man  has  about  2i.  6(/.  per  day,  and  labourer  2#. 
of  cutting  them  is  in  April  and  June  ;  it  will  not  do  to  cut  them  till 
b  over. 

.  shows  the  drain  cut  and  furnished  with  the  peat  cover.  The  drain 
1  20 in.  to  30  in.  deep,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  workmen 
BS  made  on  purpose.  The  price  of  making  these  drains  is  %\d,  per 
ailed  here,  which  is  seven  yards  in  length,  the  materials  being  laid 
ie.  At  this  price  a  man  will  make  about  2«.  per  day.  When  the 
s  placed  on  the  drain,  a  little  strong  gravel  or  small  stones  are  put 
wn  in  the  figure,  to  take  the  top  water  into  the  drain.  The  drain 
ing  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge,  weight  increases  rather  than  di- 
heir  strength,  which  is  not  the  case  with  common  draining  tiles. — 

Gantane,  Dec.  22.  1842. 
I  the  following  plan  may  be  added  to  the  one  above  described, 
at  earth  is  not  to  be  got,  I  have  seen  the  following  mode  practised 
extent,  and  it  has  been  fairly  proved  to  stand  for  a  great  number  of 
le  plan  is  simply  this.  Line  out  the  drains  in  pasture  lands ;  and,  in 
It  the  top  sod,  do  it  on  the  wedge  system.  The  drains  are  cut  the 
1^.14.  The  plan  is  called  sod-draming.  These  sod-drain  covers 
that  the  grass  side  is  downwards.  They  are  about  6  in.  thick,  and 
le  length  and  breadth  as  the  peat  covers  shown  \njig,  15.,  and  they 
n  the  drain  in  the  way  before  mentioned.  I  have  been  induced  to 
er  these  sod  covers  could  be  forced  into  the  drain  by  pressure,  and 
ed  upon  them  for  this  purpose,  but  found  that  the  more  I  jumped 
I,  the  stronger  they  were  ;  so  that,  after  the  drains  have  been  filled 
ing  to  the  plan  I  sent  you,  there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  injured  by 
le  or  carts  pa-ssing  over  them. — Idem,  Dec,  29,  1842. 
bsequent  letter  from  Mr.  Saul,  we  learn  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
d  to  have  housed  more  than  100,000  of  the  turf-drain  covers  {fig. 
)  on  his  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster,  and  that  he 
e  housed  more  if  they  had  been  to  be  got ;  but  the  demand  by  other 
s  and  by  farmers  has  greatly  exceeded  the  supply. 
j9ois  with  hollow  Sides  (figM,  16.  and  17.),  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ewell, 
^al  of  Garstang. 

9lPii'#  Pot  with  hollow  Sides  (fig,  16.  copied  from  the  Gard,  Chron, 
p.  803.)  may  have  the  vacuity  filled  with  water  through  a  small 
tbe  rim  shown  in  the  figure,  or  lef^  empty  at  pleasure.     Every 
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reader  is  aware  that  plants  will  be  prevented  from  suflTering  from  waot  of 

water  when  the  vacuity  is  filled,  and  from  having  so  much  heat  as  usual 

carried  off  by  evaporation  from  the  sides  of  the 

pot  when  the  vacuity  is  empty.     Such  pots  are 

peculiarly  suited  for  plants  in  rooms,  and  they 

might  be  rendered  clean-looking  or  ornamental  by 

being  glazed  externally.     Care  should  be  taken, 

however,  not  to  glaze  them  of  a  green  colour, 

nor  to  endeavour  to  render  them  ornamental  by 

coloured  imitations  of  flowers,  or  other  natund 

objects,  for  reasons  that  we  need  not  here  insist 

on.     The  colour  may  be  of  stone  or  brick,  and 

the  ornaments,  if  any,  should  be  sculptures,  not 

paintings.  ( See  Quatremere  de  Quincy  On  ImUa"    Fig.  16.  Mr.  Brown's  FiMm- 

Ho     \  ^         J  pot  with  doubk  closed  sua, 

SanVs  Fountain  Flower'pot  (fig.  17.)  has  hollow  sides  with  a  stopper,  and 
it  supplies  the  plant  with  water  on  the  same  principle  that  a  glass  fountain 
supplies  a  bird  in  a  cage.  An  outer  basin  is  made  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
to  which  the  water  enters  at  a,  and  is  carried  round  the  pot  in  the  bann, 

there  being  two  or  three  

holes  through  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  as  seen  at  bbb. 
By  these  means  the  water 
is  drawn  up  from  the  basin 
by  the  roots  of  the  plants ; 
or,  if  it  should  be  desirable 
to  prevent  it  from  being 
drawn  up,  the  exterior  ori- 
fices of  the  holes  which 
open  into  the  basin  or 
saucer  can  be  closed.  The 
fountain  is  supplied  with 
water  by  taking  out  the 
stopper  c,  the  entrance  into 
the  basin  ut  a  being  at  that 
moment  closed  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  water  runs  over 
at  r,  the  cork  or  stopper 
of  that  orifice  is  put  in,  and  the  stopper  at  a  removed.  This  pot  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Saul  of  Garstang,  who  sent  the  above  description,  and  the  sketch 
from  which  the  engraving  is  made,  on  Dec.  5., 
and  who  informed  us  at  the  time  that  he  had 
had  them  both  some  weeks  by  him. —  Cond, 

Stephenis  Plant'proiecthig  Flower-pot^  with 
double  Rim,  of  which  Jig.  18.  is  a  section,  was 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  James  Stephens  of  Carr 
House,  near  Doncaster,  a  gardener  who  has 
read  this  Magazine  from  its  commencement. 
It  was  sent  in  April  last,  but  we  did  not  receive 
it  till  Dec.  29.  This  pot  not  only  supplies  the 
plant  with  moisture  where  it  is  most  wanted, 
but  serves  &s  a  plant-protector,  as  there  are  but 
few  creeping  insects  that  will  venture  to  cross  ^'^«*  **•  ^'^Ejf"***  -OatiWtf-rijim** 
from  one  rim  to  the  other  when  the  space  be-  v^er-po . 

tween  is  full  of  water.  For  plants  that  stand  out  in  the  open  eround,  Mr. 
Stephens  has  the  pots  made  with  two  small  holes,  one  on  each  side,  half  ao 
inch  from  the  bottom ;  and  as  there  are  no  holes  in  the  bottom,  worms  can- 
not get  into  the  pots,  nor  can  the  roots  of  the  |)lants  root  through  these 
holes  into  the  ground ;  advantages  both  of  which  arc  of  no  mean  importance. 


Fig.  17.    SanCs  Fountain  Flower-pol. 
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Mr.  Stephens,  though  be  invented  these  pots,  has  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
them  ;  they  are  manuimctured  by  Robinson  &  Co.,  at  Kiln-hurst,  near  Swin- 
ton  Station,  Yorkshire,  at  from  one  penny  each  upwards.  Mr.  Mearns  of 
Leeds,  and  a  number  of  experienced  gardeners,  Mr.  Stephens  informs  us, 
declare  this  pot  to  be  the  most  decided  improvement  hitherto  made  in  flower- 
pots. —  Cona, 

A  new  Plough  for  raising  Potatoes  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  David  Goudie, 
overseer  upon  HiUhead  Farm,  near  Kilmarnock.  The  implement  somewhat 
resembles  the  grubber  harrow,  being  held  by  two  handles,  drawn  by  two 
horses,  and  supported  upon  two  wheels.  Details  will  be  found  in  the 
Kilmarnock  Journal,  in  the  Stirling  Advertiser  for  October  14. ;  and  the  imple- 
ment itself  may  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Drummond,  A<;ricultural  Museum, 
Stirling.  —  Cond. 

The  Scotch  Pine^  a  Substitute  for  Candle.     Distillation  of  Oil  of  Turpentine 
from  its  Roots,  —  The  /^nus  sylvestris,  or  native  fir  of  Scotland,  abounds 
with  resinous  matter  and  turpentine  throughout  its  whole  structure,  which  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  lower  part  of  its  trunk  and  roots.     Dr.  Howison, 
many  years  ago,  when  residing  in  and  passing  through  various  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire,  observed  that  the  principal  (or  almost  entire)  light  used  by 
the  peasantry  in  the  northern  departments  was  produced  from  slips  or  laths 
of  tne  fir  tree  fixed  horizontally,  or  in  a  slightly  sloping  direction,  on  iron 
stands,  and  set  fire  to  at  the  lower  extremity.     These  laths  might  be  a  yard 
in  leneth,  and  of  small  diameter.     Each  one  gave  a  flame  of  greater  size  than 
a  candle,  and  continued  burning  for  a  considerable  time,  when  its  place  was 
supplied   by  a  fresh  one.     Mi^t  not  the  same  method  be  followed  in  some 
parts  of  Great  Britain  ?     In  the  Highlands  and  northern  islands  of  Scotland 
the  peasantry  use  the  extreme  roots  of  the  fir  tree,  dug  out  from  the  bogs 
and  peat  mosses,  as  a  substitute  for  candle ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  quan- 
tity of  turpentine  contained  in  them,  they  burn  with  vivacity  and  splendour, 
furnishing  a  brilliant  light.     Around  the  cottages  or  isbas  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  Dr.  Howison  observed  the  large  roots  of  the  fir  tree,  dug  from  the 
earth  mer  the  trunk  had  been  cut  down  for  the  numerous  useful  purposes  to 
which  it  is  applied,  lyin^indiscriminately  about.  These  were  obtained  previously 
to  the  fallir^  of  the  winter  snow,  which  remains  for  seven  or  eight  months  of 
the  year.     During  the  above  period,  when  no  other  more  valuable  work  can 
be  obtained,  the  peasantry  break  them  down  into  small  pieces  with  hatchets, 
put  them  into  a  small  still,  and  obtain  oil  of  turpentine  in  lar^e  quantities  at 
no  expense,  the  exhausted  slips,  the  refuse  of  the  boiler,  from  which  the 
turpentine  has  been  already  extracted,  furnishing  fuel  for  the  future  fire.    The 
receiver  is  a  glass  bottle  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom  filled  up  with  a  plug.    When 
the  distillation  is  over  the  plug  is  withdrawn,  the  water,  falling  to  the  bottom 
from  its  greater  specific  eravity,  is  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  floating  oil  of 
turpentine  is  retained.    The  sale  of  the  turpentine  pays  the  expense  of  dig- 
ging up  the  roots  (which  leaves  the  ground  free  for  the  plough),  and  allows 
a  surplus  for  the  labour.     Might  not  the  same  be  done  by  the  unemployed 
labourers  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  ?  —  H, 

T%e  Stimulus  of  Competition  in  Agriculture, —  Our  great  manufacturers 
have  thriven  under  the  sometimes  too  feverish  and  intense,  but  yet  generally 
wholesome,  stimulus  of  competition.  We  think  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  of 
late  years  this  principle  has  been  brought  sufficiently  to  bear  upon  the  growers 
of  agricultund  produce.  We  speak  of  them,  as  a  body,  with  the  highest 
respect  ;  they  are  the  very  trunk  of  our  social  health  and  strength  :  may  the 
day  never  come  when  they  shall  cease  to  be  the  first  among  the  classes  of 
the  noble  country  they  adorn  I  But  to  say  that  they  require  to  be  stimulated ; 
to  say  fhat,  unless  stimulated,  they  will  not  use  their  utmost  and  sustained 
efforts  to  devise  the  means  of  economising  production,  and  of  selling  as 
cheaply  as  possible ;  and  further,  that  the  stimulus  they  may  aflbrd  to  one 
anotner  cannot,  under  all  circumstances,  be  considered  sufficient ;  all  thi« 
is  merely  to  say  that  they  are  men,  and  that  they  arc  not  wholly  exempt 
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from  the  common,  the  universal,  infirmities  of  men.  Let  us  look  at  the  dif- 
ference in  private  life  between  a  frugal  and  a  lavish  expenditure  ;  let  us  see 
how  practically  true  it  is,  that  equal  means  do  not  yield  equal,  but  on  the 
contrary  yield  most  unequal,  results;  and  we  may  then  the  more  readilv 
conceive  that  English  agriculture  has  lurge  resources  as  yet  almost  unopened, 
uponVhich  it  may  draw  in  the  time  of  need,  and  which  will  give  ample  scope 
for  their  exerctsc,  before  they  have  raised  our  average  cultivation  to  toe 
standard  of  the  South-east  of  Scotland.  (Foreign  and  Colonial  Quaierlif 
lievieiv,  as  quoted  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Jan.  14.  1843.) 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

The  new  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogniore,  which  have  already  excited  much 
curiosity  in  the  horticultural  world,  are  progressing  very  satisfactorily,  and  bid 
fair  to  surpass  nil  existing  establishments  ol  the  kmd.  The  splendid  range  of 
metallic  hothouses  and  greenhouses,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  begins  to  make  a  very  conspicuous  figure,  several  of 
the  most  able  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Jones  and  Clark  of  Birmingham  (tlie 
contractors  for  the  horticultural  buildings)  having  been  for  many  months  past 
activelv  engaged  on  the  spot.  The  west  wing  of  the  range,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  300  fl.,  is  already  nearly  completed,  and  the  corresponding  portion 
on  the  other  side  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with.  In  the  centre  of  the  range 
is  a  neat  Gothic  structure,  designed  for  the  residence  of  Her  Majestv's  gar- 
dener, and  it  is  intended  to  form  a  noble  terrace  or  carriage  drive  in  front  of 
the  buildings,  which,  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  range,  will  produce  a 
very  striking  effect.  When  the  several  works  now  in  hand  are  completed, 
they  cannot  fail  to  attract  a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  particularly  auch  ai 
take  an  interest  in  horticultural  pursuits.    (SunS) 

Bicton  Gardens  in  February ,  1 843.  —  I  have  now  been  a  week  in  Exeter, 
and  twice  to  see  Mr.  Barnes.  The  weather  here  is  at  present  dry  and  aeasoo- 
able  ;  wind  N.  and  N.E.,  with  very  slight  frosts  in  the  mornings ;  and  there 
was  a  slight  snow-storm  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  this  week.  I  am  told 
there  has  not  been  here  this  winter  sufBcient  frost  to  kill  scarlet  geraniums,  petu- 
nias, Salvia  fiilgens,  and  such  like  things.  Where  they  are  under  the  sheltered 
walls,  they  have  kept  flowering  all  the  winter ;  as  well  as  mignonette  and 
many  other  things.  Of  course  the  soft  free-growing  plants  in  the  open  flower- 
garden  were  cut  with  the  slight  frost  in  the  autumn,  at  the  time  the  dahlias 
were  cut.  Camellias  out  of  doors  have  flowered  beautifully  all  the  winter,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  beautiful  scarlet  and  pink  rhododendrons.  Mr.  Barnes 
informed  me  that  a  large  plant  of  /Rhododendron  Nobleanum  in  the  flower  and 
American  garden  had  on  Christmas  day  above  200  heads  of  bloom  fully  ex- 
panded ;  but  the  cold  winds  this  week  have  turned  some  of  them  a  litde 
brown.  The  peach,  apricot,  and  pear  blossoms  on  the  walls  are  getting  very 
forward.  I  hope  this  fine  but  cold  weather  is  in  time  to  retard  and  keep 
things  in  their  places.  Mr.  Barnes  says  he  never  fouud  the  ground  to  won 
so  well  as  it  does  this  season.  There  are  still  excellent  pine-apples  here,  and 
a  good  succession  coming  on.  I  think  I  never  before  saw  such  a  show  of 
pine-apples,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  are  now  coming  on  here.  The  peacb- 
house  presents  a  splendid  assemblage  of  blossoms,  and  the  fruit  seemingly 
setting  well.  Mr.  Barnes's  new  potatoes  are  thoroughly  ripe,  and  he  baa  a 
good  crop.  Mushrooms,  cucumbers,  French  beans,  asparagus,  &c.,  have  been 
very  abundant  all  through  the  winter,  and  still  continue  so.  It  is  really  very 
interesting  to  be  amongst  the  plants  here :  the  houses  are  very  gay  with 
bloom,  and  the  plants  are  very  healthy  and  vigorous.  Heaths  are  crowing  like 
weeds.  The  camellia  blossoms  1  never  saw  so  larc:e  and  perfect  in  form 
before.     Mr.  Barnes  has  grapes  as  large  as  marrowfat  peas.     The  kitchen- 
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has  been  turned  upside  down  this  winter,  the  whole  of  the  box  having 
ken  up  and  replanted  in  a  regular  manner :  500  cubic  yards,  equal  to 
r  cart-loads,  of  marl  and  loam  have  been  got  in  for  the  borders,  &c.,  the 
part  of  which  is  ab^dv  trenchetl  in. —  W.  Exeter,  Feb,  1 1.  1843. 
Lane^End  Horticultural  Society,  exclusively  for  the  encouragement  of 
ture  among  labouring  cottagers,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  through- 
country.  Premiums  are  offered  for  the  first  and  second  best  cultivated 
,  and  for  the  first  and  second  best  of  all  the  commoner  vegetables, 
ind  flowers.  The  premiums  vary  from  1*.  to  5f .  The  place  of  exhi- 
s  the  schoolroom,  and  the  clergyman  and  the  schoolmaster  are  the 
d  judges. 

7kislehunt  Horticultural  Society  for  Cottagers  is  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  Lane-£nd,  and  is  effecting  for  part  of  Kent, 
e  other  is  for  part  of  Bucks.  Very  handsome  premiums  are  given  by 
ilefaurst  Society,  and  the  Messrs.  Barnes,  and  other  first-rate  gardeners, 
r  subscribe  liberally,  but  contribute  improved  varieties  of  culinary  ve- 
,  &c— &  T.    Feb.  1843. 


Art.  III.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

fOR  Hentlovft  Lecture  on  Manuret. —  I  have  your  fovour  of  the 
taDt»  and  the  two  Ipswich  newspapers  containing  Professor  Henslow's 
on  manures,  and  feel  obliged  by  your  attention.  I  have  little  to 
on  the  essay.  Professor  Henslow  is  cautious  and  prudent  in  his 
Its,  and  I  agree  generally  with  what  he  says.     A  great  many,  even  of 

S'stSy  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  carbonic  acid  is  the  sole  way  of  plants 
^  carbon.     This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  principal  form  in  which 

it,  though  humic  acid  and  organised  substances,  I  think,  cannot  be 
1.  If  sugar,  gum,  and  starch  are  stored  up  in  the  plant,  to  become 
e  food  of  bucte  in  the  spring  and  of  seeds,  does  it  not  show  that  these 
Oar  substances  ma^  be  made  useful?  When  soluble  in  water,  and  ab- 
irhere  can  be  the  difference?  In  seeds  germinating  and  buds  sprouting 
bstances  are  changed  into  carbonic  acid  ;  which,  losing  its  oxygen  in 
gives  rise  to  the  nascent  carbon  of  DeCandolIe,  necessary  in  forming 
K  or  blood  of  the  plant  which  alone  can  furnish  the  products  of  assimi- 
sid  what  will  prevent  absorbed  substances  from  being  so  transformed  by 

activity  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  same  substances  stored  up  in  the 
and  restored  to  the  circulation  in  the  spring  ?*  The  professor  seems  to 
the  opinion  that  the  carbon  is  mostly  taken  up  by  the  roots  :  he  says 

add  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  got  from  the  air,  and  that  they 
ffbed  by  water,  and  carried  into  the  soil,  which  is  quite  different  from 
larbonic  acid  altogether  by  the  leaves.  If  the  carbonic  acid  is  taken 
e  roots,  then  there  is  some  reason  for  depositing  carbon  in  the  soil ; 
^  got  by  the  leaves,  and  the  atmosphere  always  contains  the  same  pro- 
then  we  may  as  well  spread  the  carbon  on  the  roof  of  the  house  as 
t  in  the  soil. 

irofessor  seems  to  lean  to  the  opinion  that  manure  is  best  de- 
nnrotted.  If  we  were  sure  of  its  rotting  equally  well  in  the  soil, 
»isture  and  heat  of  the  soil  could  be  regulated  so  as  to  insure  this, 

be  an  advantage.     The  contrary,  however,  is  most  often  the  case ; 

nnised  substances  are  divided  small  enough  to  allow  of  their  entering 
^les  of  the  root  with  the  water,  which  they  will  do  if  soluble,  the 
sing  powers  of  the  plant  are  sufficient  to  reduce  these  to  the  elements 
■a  well  as  sugar,  gum,  starch,  &c.  If  nascent  carbon  is  needed,  as 
ascent  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  of  these  sub»tances 
•h  it  as  well  as  that  of  the  soil  or  air. 
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and,  as  he  himself  says,  the  crop  planted  with  fresh  unrotted  dung  load  ^ 
benefit,  and  much  is  lost  before  another  crop  succeeds.  The  chemical  pr^ 
paration,  or  digestion,  of  the  manure  intended  as  the  food  of  plants  is,  un- 
doubtedly, best  done  in  the  rot-heap.  If  carefully  managed,  covered  with  moold. 
and  kept  as  directed  in  the  last  essay,  there  should  not  be  so  much  loss  as  the 
professor  states,  one  half  of  the  nitrogen.  It  is  not  convenient  at  all  tinnes  to 
deposit  fresh  manure,  and  the  carriage  is  much  more  expensive.  If  the  heat 
is  well  kept  down  by  frequent  turning,  and  the  washing  away  prevented,  there 
should  not  be  much  loss.  Putrefaction  and  fermentation  are  much  more 
active  in  the  heap  than  in  detached  portions.  Fresh  manure  in  the  potato- 
drill,  unless  the  season  is  moist,  is  often  found  quite  fresh  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

On  the  subject  of  nitrogen  he  notices  only  that  got  from  the  nitrogen  of  the 
manure  in  the  state  of  ammonia;  but  this,  though  undoubtedly  the  principal, 
is  not  the  only  source  of  nitrogen.  If,  as  asserted  by  Dumas  and  others, 
animals  do  not  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air,  their  nitrogen  being  wholly  got 
from  plants,  it  follows  there  must  be  some  source  of  supplying  the  waste. 
Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  the  combustion  of  coal  and  woo<^  the  hydrogen 
given  off  forms  ammonia  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  already  deprived  of  its 
oxygen  by  combustion ;  and  part  is  found  deposited  in  the  soot  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  sulphate,  when  the  substances  burned  contain 
sulphur  ;  part  of  the  ammonia  will  also  escape  into  the  air  :  and  thus  com- 
bustion is  a  great  source  of  nitrogen  to  plants,  as  in  soot,  gas  liquor,  &c.,  be- 
sides that  to  the  soil  by  rain.  Volcanoes  are  also  a  source  of  ammonia  on 
a  large  scale,  as  noticed  by  Professor  Daubeny.  The  eremacausis  of  Liebig 
(or  blow  combustion  of  substances)  is  also  another  source.  Where  the  oxygen 
is  partly  got  from  water  and  partly  from  the  air,  the  hydrogen  set  free  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  other,  will  form  ammonia.  Professor  John- 
son seems  to  think  that  much  of  the  ammonia  said  to  be  absorbed  by  charcoal, 
&c.,  should  be  ascribed  to  this  source  rather  than  to  absorption.  In  the  manure 
heap  a  good  deal  of  the  ammonia  found  is  probably  due  to  this  source,  as  weQ 
as  that  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  it  contains.  Nitrogen  is  also  soluble 
in  small  quantity  in  water;  and  the  water  of  tlie  soil  absorbed  by  plants  will,  no 
doubt,  afford  a  small  portion  of  nitrogen.  The  common  air  absorbed  by 
plants,  and  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  absorption,  is  another  source,  as  noticed 
m  our  last  essay.  From  all  these  sources  the  nitrogen  is  supplied  to  planti 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  enable  them,  on  the  other  hand,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  animals,  which  are  now  generally  believed  to  be  consumers  rather 
than  producers  of  nitrogen:  they  give  it  off  principally  by  the  urine,  show- 
ing  the  great  benefit  of  retaining  this  in  the  manure  heap ;  but  also  waste 
it  by  perspiration  and  exhalation,  as  shown  by  the  fetid  smell  of  both  these 
excretions. 

Dr.  Madden  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  professor,  that  sulphate  of  am* 
monia  is  very  apt  to  be  re-acted  on  again  by  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  sulphate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  the  result.  If  soils  contain  much 
lime  or  chalk,  the  benefits  of  urate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  greatly  lost 
by  this  cause.  Sulphuric  acid  is  said  to  be  as  cheap  in  proportion  as  gypsum, 
where  needed ;  but  carbonate  and  humate  of  ammonia  we  should  consider 
more  beneficial  to  the  generality  of  plants,  though  such  as  clover,  pulse,  &c., 
arc  more  in  need  of  sulphur.  —  R,  L,     Kilmarnock^  Dec,  30.  1842. 

Charcoal  and  Charcoal  Dust,  —  In  your  Vol.  for  1841,  p.  254-5.,  it  is  said, 
speaking  of  charcoal  and  charcoal  dust,  that  M.  Lucas  was  the  first  to  show 
the  action  exercised  by  the  charcoal  on  vegetation  ;  thus  setting  aside  the 
Italians,  among  whom  the  Abbe  Picconc  and  Professor  Moretti  have  treated 
of  it  at  length  in  vol.  2.  of  the  Bibliotcca  Jgraria,  p.  70. — Giuseppe  ManetiL 
Manza,  Dec,  7.    1842. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  The  Principles  of  Landscape-  Gardening  and  of  Landscape^ 
Afckiiedure  applied  to  the  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteries  and 
the  Improvement  of  Churchyards ;  including  Observations  on  the 
Working  and  General  Management  of  Cemeteries  and  Burial- 
Grounds.    By  the  Conductor. 

[Continued  from  p.  105.) 

As  we  anticipated,  we  have  received  a  variety  of  conu^iuni- 
oatioiis  relative  to  the  article  on  the  uses  of  cemeteries  m  our 
last  Number.  In  one  circumstance  almost  all  the  writers 
agree*  viz.  in  expressing  their  surprise  at  the  great  durability 
of  human  bones :  of  this  durability,  however,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  One  correspondent,  a  medical  man,  has  ^^  seen  bones 
in  churchyards  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay,"  and  he  therefore 
concludes  that  there  must  be  ^^  an  ascertainable  period  when  the 
decay  is  complete,  and  the  bones,  as  well  as  the  flesh,  are 
returned  to  dust."  On  this  subject  we  would  observe  that,  in 
crowded  churchyards  which  have  been  in  use  perhaps  for  cen- 
turies, the  bones  have  in  all  probability  been  frequently  dug 
up  and  reinterred,  and  that  ihe  changes  in  regard  to  soil  and 
moisture,  in  which  they  were  placed  each  time  of  removing, 
must  no  doubt  have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  accelerating 
their  decomposition.  Add  also,  that  the  soil  of  burying-grounds 
which  have  been  long  in  use  has  been  rendered  so  porous,  as  to 
be  as  permeable  to  water,  and  consequently  to  air,  as  sand  or 
graveL  In  short,  it  has  become  like  the  sunace  soil  of  a  garden 
or  a  field  which  has  been  long  cultivated  and  well  manured  ;  and 
every  gardener  knows  that  such  soil  is  so  porous,  and  so  little 
liable  to  cohere  even  by  pressure,  that  it  may  be  used  to  fill  in 
drains.  We  agree,  therefore,  with  our  correspondent,  that 
bones  have  every  chance  of  decayii^  sooner  in  a  burying-groimd 
that  has  been  long  used  than  in  fresh  soil ;  though  we  do  not 
consider  this  a  sufficient  argument  for  continuing  to  bury  in  such 
grounds  after  they  have  been  once  filled.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  porosity  of  the  soil  must  necessarily  be  as  favourable 
for  the  escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  gases  of  decomposi- 
tion, as  it  is  for  the  sinking  into  it  of  rain  water,  it  shows  the 
3d  Ser.  —  1843.  IV.  l 
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mucli  greater  danger  to  the  health  of  the  living  from  burials  in 
old  burying-grounds  than  interments  in  new  ones. 


II.    Thb  Laying  out,  Building,  and  Planting  op  Cbmeteries. 

Having  shown  the  uses  of  cemeteries,  we  shall  next  consider  the  mode  m 
which  the  ground  should  be  laid  out  or  arranged,  with  reference  to  these  uses. 

The  situation  of  cemeteries,  as  they  are  at  present  used,  that  is,  interring 
several  bodies  in  one  grave,  and  placing  cof&ns  in  vaults,  ought  always  to  be 
at  a  distance  from  human  dwellings  ;  but  if  only  one  coffin  were  to  be  placed 
in  each  grave,  and  that  grave  never  again  opened,  but  the  cemetery  wbeo 
filled  used  as  a  public  garden,  its  situation  might  be  regulated  solely  by  con- 
venience ;  and,  m  general,  the  nearer  the  town,  the  more  desirable  it  would 
be,  both  as  a  burial-ground  and  a  promenade.  Cemeteries,  as  at  present 
used,  ought  to  be  in  an  elevated  and  airy  situation,  open  to  the  north,  but 
with  a  south  aspect,  that  the  surface  may  be  dried  by  the  sun ;  rather  thin 
with  a  north  aspect,  where  the  surface  would  be  moist  during  the  winter  months. 
If  the  surface  be  even,  it  will  be  more  convenient  for  interments  than  if  it  were 
irregular,  whether  by  broken  ground,  rocks,  or  undulations.  It  should  be  is 
near  the  great  mass  of  the  population  for  which  it  is  intended,  as  a  due  regard  to 
their  health  will  permit,  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  shorten 
the  time  of  the  performance  of  funerals  and  of  visits  by  the  living  to  the  tombs 
of  their  friends  ;  it  ou^ht  to  be  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  because,  from  its 
buildings  and  tombs,  it  will  generally  be  an  ornament  to  the  surrounding 
country,  and  an  impressive  memento  of  our  mortality ;  and  the  outer  boimdary 
ought  to  be  regular  and  simple,  in  order  that  it  may  be  short,  and  consequently 
less  expensive  than  if  it  were  circuitous. 

The  soil,  for  reasons  which  we  have  already  noticed,  ought  to  be  dry  to 
the  depth  of  20  or  30  feet,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  so  by  undergronnd 
drains.  It  ought  not  to  be  generally  rocky,  at  least  where  deep  graves  are  to 
be  dug.  As  in  decomposition  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture  (sanies)  is 
exuded,  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  form  a  cemetery  over  a  ttn^ 
tum  of  soil  which  contains  the  water  used  in  the  neighbourhood  for  drinking. 
Not  to  mention  numerous  instances  in  London,  as  noticed  in  the  Report  on  Ae 
Health  of  Towns,  there  is  a  churchyard  near  Kirkaldy  in  Fifeshire  with  a  per- 
petual spring  immediately  without  the  boundary  wall,  the  water  of  which,  pas»' 
mg  through  a  stratum  under  the  graves,  is  said  to  be  contaminated ;  ana  the 
burial-ground  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Brighton,  cannot  be  used  as  sudi,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  chalky  stratum  which  contains  the  water 
that  supplies  the  wells  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town. 

In  situations  where,  from  the  flatness  of  the  country  or  the  nature  of  the  toO, 
there  is  not  an  opportunity  of  draining  to  a  great  depth,  care  ought  always 
to  be  taken  to  carry  off  as  much  as  possible  of  the  surface  water  oy  shaUov 
underground  drains  placed  under  the  roads,  and  under  the  gravel  walks  and 
green  paths  which  separate  the  lines  of  graves.  No  drains  can  be  made  under 
those  parts  of  the  surface  in  which  graves  are  to  be  dug,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Many  details  of  this  kind,  which  need  not  be  entered  into,  will  readily  occur 
to  the  practical  man. 

The  prejudices  of  the  living,  in  every  country,  are  in  favour  of  a  gravelly, 
sandy,  or  chalky  soil ;  and  in  such  soils  draining  is  not  required.  In  strong 
clayey  soil,  like  that  of  most  of  the  London  cemeteries,  decomposition  does 
not  take  place  for  a  very  long  period,  the  fleshy  part  of  the  bodies  being 
changed  into  adipocere. 

The  extent  of  a  cemetery  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  populatktf 
for  which  it  is  intended ;  the  probable  increase  or  decrease  of  that  popu- 
lation; and  whether  one,  or  more  than  one,  interment  is  to  be  made  in 
the  same  grave.     The  data  on  which  to  form  the  necessary  calculations  are, 
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outside  dimensions  of  a  grave  arc  7  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in. ;  that 
cfimensions  of  a  grave,  where  a  number  of  them  are  supposed  to 
itones,  are  8  ft.  by  4  ft. ;  and  that  the  average  deaths  in  a  healthy 
in  the  country  are  2  per  cent,  and  in  crowded  towns  and  cities 
,  per  annum.  Thus,  20  graves  will  be  required  per  annum  for 
•alation  of  1000,  and  200  per  annum  for  a  population  of  10,000. 
rill  giye  1361  graves,  which  will  aflR>rd  a  supply  for  nearly  seven 
I  three  acres  wiU  serve  for  twenty-one  years.  At  this  latter  period 
will  probably  have  increased  on  the  side  next  the  cemetery,  when 
Mud  ground  should  be  taken  at  a  greater  distance,  and  the  old 
rheo  fully  occupied,  may  be  sprinkled  over  with  trees,  to  be 
used  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  the  living.  The  calculation,  how- 
be  considerably  different,  if  we  suppose  that  all  the  graves  are  to  be 
ead-stones,  and  consequently  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  admit 
I.  For  this  purpose,  the  average  width  of  the  grave  at  one  end 
ft^  and  at  the  other  20  in.,  and  the  length  6  ft.  Taking  the  greater 
M  will  give  12  square  feet  to  each  grave,  which  will  give  3630  graves 
8»  These  graves  in  the  London  cemeteries  are  dug  15  ft.  in  depth, 
offins  of  poor  persons  are  deposited  in  them.  The  common  charge 
'  each  coffin,  or  at  the  rate  of  the  enormous  sum  of  45,375/.  per  acre, 
cemeteries  as  many  as  fifteen  coffins  are  deposited  in  one  grave, 
1  in  that  case  being  20  or  25  feet.  We  could  name  a  cemetery  in 
ty-five  coffins,  we  are  assured,  have  been  deposited  in  one  grave, 
tuation,  soil,  and  extent  being  fixed  on,  the  next  consideration  is 
Utry  fence ^  which  ought  to  be  such  as  to  insure  security  from  theft, 
ir  solemnity  by  excluding  the  bustle  of  every-day  life,  while  a  view 
t  scenery  is  admitted  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  cheerfulness, 
Mte  absolute  gloom.  In  an  open  part  of  the  country,  where  there 
buildings  or  public  roads,  an  iron  railing  may  be  employed  as  a 
>;  but,  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  a  wall  10  or  12  feet  hieh, 
ned  by  buttresses  carried  up  above  the  coping,  so  as  to  give 
an  architectural  character,  may  be  preferable.  The  buttresses  may 
I  kinds  :  ordinary  ones,  merely  for  strengthening  the  wall,  or  form- 
to  panels  of  open  iron  railing ;  and,  in  the  case  of  cemeteries 
out  m  beds  or  panels,  higher  and  more  massive  piers  rising  con- 

L above  the  others,  at  regular  distances,  to  receive  stones  havinp;  cut 
s  numbers  and  letters  used  as  indexes  to  lines  for  ascertaming 
lions  of  graves,  in  the  manner  which  will  be  hereafter  described, 
ibers  and  letters  alluded  to  are  at  present  in  most  cemeteries  painted 
ickwork,  which  has  a  mean  temporary  appearance ;  or  they  are  put  on 
labels  of  cast  iron  inserted  in  the  soil,  and  rising  only  an  inch  or 
re  it,  which  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  moving  of  ground, 
ire  entirely  disapprove  of  this  mode  of  laying  out  a  cemetery,  yet,  as 
rally  practised,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  keep  it  in  view.  Where 
is  an  object,  a  hedge  and  sunk  wall  may  be  used  as  a  boundary,  and 
r^ant  for  the  hedge  is  the  common  holly.  There  ought  to  be  one 
raoce ;  and,  if  the  situation  admits  of  it,  a  second  entrance,  for  the 
I  of  workmen,  carts,  &c.,  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  executive  part 

metery. 

\g  out  the  interior^  the  system  of  roads  and  walks,  the  drainage,  the  situa- 
tie  chapel  or  chapels,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  graves,  and  of  the 
lich  in  large  cemeteries,  as  at  present  laid  out,  are  necessary  at  the 
the  squares,  require  to  be  taken  simultaneously,  and  also  separately,  into 
ition.  There  ought  to  be  at  least  one  main  road,  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
iving  ready  access  to  every  part  of  the  grounds  ;  and  from  this  road 
^t  to  be  gravel  walks  into  the  interior  of  the  compartments  formed 
tMuls,  walks,  and  the  boundary  wall ;  and,  from  these  gravel  paths, 
tons  of  narrow  grass  paths,  so  as  to  admit  of  examining  the  graves  in 
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every  part  of  the  grounds,  without  walking  over  any  of  them,  and  thus  innm 
respect  for  the  dead.  We  have  already  observed  that  all  the  draina  thai  re- 
quire to  be  made  TUust  be  under  these  roada,  walks,  and  pacha,  so  as  not  U 
interfere  with  the  graves;  and  the  ranges  of  situatioos  lor  graves  must  bt 
determined  before  the  roads,  walliE,  and  green  alleys  are  fixed  on,  otberwiK 
there  might  be  a  waste  of  ground.  To  be  convinced  of  the  bad  e^cta  of  tki 
neglect  of  surface  drain^  in  a  cemetery,  it  is  only  necessary  to  walk  on  the 
grass  of  that  at  Kensal  Green  during  wmter  or  spring. 

The  first  point  to  be 'attended  to,  according  to  the  present  sjsteo, 
unless  the  cemetery  shoiild  be  a  small  one  of  only  an  acre  or  two,  ii 
to  devise  a  system  for  Untuang  Ike  inlerior  into  imagmary  iguarei  or  pard- 
lelogranu,  which  shall  be  indicated  by  numbers  and  letters  on  the  boundary 
fence,  and  by  marks  inserted  in  the  ground  at  thdr  points  of  inteneo 
tion.  In  cemeteries  of  moderate  dimensions,  more  particularly  if  tbt 
form  be  rectangular,  the  marks  at  the  intersections  of  the  square*  nmj  be 
dispensed  with  ;  these  intcrsec^ns  being  readily  ascertained  when  it  it 
desired  to  find  out  the  precise  situation  of  any  grave,  by  stretching  linci 
across  the  cemetery  from  the  letters  and  figures  on  the  boundary  fcnec 
For  example,  suppose  jSg.  19.  to  represent  a  cemetery  of  five  acres,  with  eIk 


CttmittTt  i»  AHagAuiy  Sftwrtt. 


letters  A,  fi,  C,  &c.,  marked  at  regular  distances  on  the  end  walls,  and  Ggnra 
1,  8,  3,  sic.,  at  the  same  distances  on  the  side  walls  ;  then,  by  stretching  ocK 
line  from  B  to  B,  and  another  from  2  to  2,  &c.,  the  intersections  of  the  auinga 
will  give  the  points  B3,  C3,  &c.:  but  supposing  the  surface  of  the  cematoy 
to  be  very  billy,  or  that  it  is  thickly  studded  with  tombs  or  trees,  then,  as  tiM 


Al 


Ax 
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es  could  not  be  readily  stretched  so  as  to  give  the  points  B2,  C2,  &c., 
th  perfect  accuracy,  a  stone  or  mark  of  cast  iron  is  inserted  when  the  ceme- 
7  is  first  laid  out,  in  each  of  the  intersecting  points,  with  the  letter  and 
^re  on  it,  as  shown  in  the  diagram^g.  19.  at  B  2,  C  2,  D  3,  &c.  At  every  other 
»iat  of  intersection  throughout  the  cemetery,  there  is  a  sunk  stone  or  iron  in- 
rted,  with  the  letter  whicn  stands  at  the  ends  of  the  long  lines,  and  the  figure 
lich  stands  at  the  ends  of  the  cross  lines,  as  shown  \ 

I  a  large  scale  in  J^,  20.  Thus  in  the  diagram  fig, 
^•,  we  should  have  the  squares  A  I,  Bl,  CI,  Dl, 
c ;  and  A  2,  B  2,  C  2,  &c.    The  use  of  these  squares 
to  enable  the  sexton  to  ascertain  and  point  out,  at 
ly  future  time  during  the  existence  of  the  ceme- 
ry,  the  precise  spot  where  any  interment  has  taken 
ace.     For  example,  required  to  see  the  grave  of  T. 
r.     On  turning  to  the  index  of  the  register  book  of 
unes,  T.  W.  is  found  to  have  been  interred  in  the 
lu«reB4.     Now.  on  turning  to  the  map  book  of    ^^Zrl^O^ISuL 
ic  cemetery,  in  which  every  imaginary  square  into       Angles  qf  tAe  Square§. 
rfaich  the  cemetery  is  parceUed  out  is  laid  down  on  a  large  scale,  the  position 
nd  dimensions  of  the  grave  will  be  found  delineated  according  to  the  scale ; 
ind  then,  by  taking  the  dimensions  from  two  of  the  sides  of  the  square  and 
i|iplying  them  to  the  ground,  the  exact  position  of  the  grave  is  found,  even 
though  the  grave  mound  should  be  obliterated.     Now  it  must  be  evident 
that  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  have  the  stone  marks  fall 
into  |K>sitions  where  buildings  were  to  be  erected,  or  roads  or  walks  to 
be  laid  out ;  and  hence  the  propriety,  as  we  have  said  above,  of  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  intersections  of  the  squares,  before  any  other 
part  of  the  laying  out  is  proceeded  with.     This  is  the  more  necessary  in  cases 
where  the  intersecting  points  are  to  be  marked  by  trees  of  particular  kinds,  or 
^f  an  obelisk,  or  other  monumental  stone.     By  using  an  obelisk  or  other 
1^  with  four  sides,  pointing  diagonally  to  the  four  squares,  as  at  B2  and 
^  2  in  the  diagram  fig,  1 9.,  these  stones  would  not  only  serve  to  indicate 
^e  intersections  of  the  squares,  but  to  record  the  names  of  those  buried  in 
®^  square,  if  the  parties  interested  thought  fit  to  incur  the  expense.     It  is 
^^  necessary  that  all  the  squares  or  parallelograms  should  be  of  the  same 
^i  on  the  contrary,  their  dimensions  may  be  varied,  so  as  to  suit  the 
S'ound,  the  boundary,  and  all  the  different  circumstances  connected  with  the 
^eral  arrangement.     In  some  cases  the  intersections  of  the  squares  might 
^  indicated  by  trees,  as  shown  at  B  4,  D  3,  &c, 

.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  this  system  of  laying  out  a  cemetery 
^to  imaginary  squares  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  for  the  following  reasons : 
^1.  It  neither  admits  of  a  permanent  system  of  surface 'drainage,  nor  of 
$rass  paths  among  the  graves.  2.  From  there  being  no  obvious  principle  of 
>rder  or  arrangement  in  conformity  with  which  the  graves  are  placed,  the 
[eoeral  aspect  of  the  interior  of  the  cemetery  is  confused  and  unsatisfactory ; 
be  graves  and  tombstones  seeming  to  be  put  down  at  random  as  in  common 
burchyards.  3.  A  very  slight  error  in  mapping  the  graves  may  render  it 
ifficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  identify  a  particular  grave,  either  to  point  it  out 
)  the  relations  of  the  deceased ;  or,  when  the  square  is  nearly  full,  for  the 
jrpose  of  avoiding  an  old  grave  in  digging  a  new  one.  Let  any  one  who 
Mibts  this  examine  the  map  books  in  the  principal  London  cemeteries,  and 
ik  to  see  one  of  the  graves  indicated  in  the  plan.  4.  Unless  a  head-stone  is 
It  to  the  grave,  or  some  other  permanent  mark,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
srson  but  the  sexton  to  identify  it ;  which  circumstance  can  by  no  means  be 
odered  satisfactory  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  5.  No  provision  is  made 
r  paths  among  these  graves,  so  that,  when  the  squares  are  nearly  full,  there 
in  be  no  mode  of  getting  to  any  one  grave,  but  by  walking  over  a  number  of 
liers  ;  which  is  not  only  a  species  of  desecration,  but,  when  there  are  several 
'  the  graves  having  head-stones,  must  be  exceedingly  inconvenient. 
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A  much  better  system,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  la^  out  the  ground  in  what  imy 

be  called  double  beds  with  green  paths  between,  in  the  manner  to  be  deacribed 

in  a  future  paragraph,  which  has  an  orderly  appearance,  admits  of  a  permancat 

system  of  surface  drainage,  requires  no  mapping,  and  enables  the  friends  of 

the  deceased  to  recognise  the  grave  they  wish  to  see  without  troubling  the 

sexton  or  any  one  else.   This  laymg  out  of  the  ground  in  double  beds  need  not 

be  so  executed  as  to  have  a  formal  appearance,  though  it  should  be  suffidendjr 

distinct  to  give  what,  in  the  language  of  art,  is  called  the  expression  of  pnr* 

pose,  and  thus  give  the  lawn  of  a  cemetery  a  different  character  from  that  of 

the  lawn  of  a  pleasure-ground.     The  double  beds  may  be  slightly  raised ii 

the  middle,  so  as  to  slope  to  the  grass  paths,  and  the  surface  of  these  paths, 

if  only  3  in.  below  that  of  the  beds,  wUl  be  a  sufficient  distinction,  when  the 

whole  is  near  the  eye  ;  while,  at  a  short  distance,  the  difference  between  the 

beds  and  the  paths  will  scarcely  be  perceptible.     We  mention  these  thipes  to 

anticipate  objections  on  account  of  tne  supposed  formality  of  this  plan.  Under 

every  green  path  there  may  be  a  tile  dram,  which  will  render  it  as  dry  as  a 

gravel  walk.     The  path  will  answer  if  only  3  d,  wide,  because,  in  carrying  a 

coffin  along  it  shoulder  high,  that  space  is  sufficient ;  but  4  ft.  is  preferable,  as 

admitting  of  carrying  a  coffin  by  handspokes.    Where  the  hand-bier,  to  be 

hereafter  described,  is  used,  a  2-feet  patn  would  be  wide  enough. 

In  making  arrangements  for  the  situations  of  graves^  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  persons  who  will  probably  use  the  cemeteiy,  and 
the  proportion  of  situations  for  sumptuous  tombs  and  monuments  aiyuated 
accordingly.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  mark  no  part  of  the  ground  as 
exclusively  devoted  to  any  class  of  society ,  of  graves,  or  of  monuments*;  nor 
should  there  be  any  part  in  which  a  monument  might  not  be  erected.  Id 
general,  we  would  form  a  broad  border,  say  from  12  ft.  to  20  ft.  wide,  along 
the  main  roads  ;  a  border  immediately  within  the  boundary  fence,  of  the  same 
width  as  the  height  of  the  latter;  a  border  from  8ft.  to  12ft.  wide  on  cadi 
side  of  the  gravel  walks  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  compartments  we  would  l^r 
out  in  beds  or  zones,  straight  or  curved,  with  green  alleys  of  3  or  4  feet  between. 
These  beds  ought  to  be  of  such  a  width  as  to  contain  two  rows  of  grares, 
with  the  head-stones  of  each  row  placed  back  to  back  in  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
so  as  to  face  the  alleys.  The  necessary  width  for  this  purpose  is  18  ft. ;  whidi 
will  allow  7  ft.  for  the  length  of  each  grave ;  1  ft.  at  the  head  of  each  grave, 
on  which  to  erect  a  head-stone,  or  other  monument  not  exceeding  I  ft.  in 
thickness  nor  the  width  of  the  crave;  and  1  ft.  at  the  end  next  the  walk,  for  a 
foot-stone  or  number.  This  nead-stone  or  monument,  it  may  be  obaerred, 
should  in  no  case  be  built  on  the  soil,  but  on  two  brick  piers  brought  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  soil  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  manner  to  be  here- 
after described. 

The  direction  of  the  roads,  walks,  and  men  paths,  is  partly  a  matter  of 
necessity  and  partly  of  design  and  taste.    Where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 

♦  By  the  cemetery  bill  brought  into  parliament  in  1842,  "both  in  the 
consecrated  and  unconsecrated  ground,  portions  are  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
poor,  a  hard-hearted  and  unchristian  proposal,  worthy  only  of  baiiiaroas 
times.  Can  it  be  necessary  or  useful,  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  *  distinctive 
mark '  should  be  made,  after  death,  between  rich  and  poor,  by  the  express 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  ?  When  even  the  propriety  of  disttncdons 
in  churches  is  becoming  the  subject  of  controversy,  surely  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  of  society  will  never  suffer  an  unfeeling  innovation  in  this 
respect  to  be  formally  legalised  in  our  churchyards.  He  who  has  had  familitf 
intercourse  with  the  poor  must  have  observed  their  sensitiveness  with  re^rd 
to  their  treatment  after  death,  a  subject  often  of  more  painful  interest  wan 
the  good  or  bad  in  store  for  them  while  living.     Before  the  committee,  the 
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iiU]r»  undulating,  or  otherwise  irregular,  winding  roads  become  necessary ;  but 
rhere  the  sur&ce  is  tolerably  even,  whether  a  uniform  slope  or  a  flat 
fifMroaching  to  a  lerel,  the  choice  lies  between  straight  lines  and  curvilinear 
Mies.  The  direction  of  the  roads  and  walks,  and  consequently  the  whole  of 
he  interior  arrangement  of  the  cemetery,  are  thus  in  a  great  measure  con- 
rolled  by  the  character  of  its  surface.  In  general,  straight  roads  and 
valks  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  in  a  cemetery  to  windmg  ones,  not 
nUj  as  admitting  of  a  more  economical  occupation  of  the  ground,  every  grave 
leiag  a  rectangle,  and  every  rectangle  being  a  multiple  or  divisor  of  every 
ither  rectangle,  but  as  contributing  far  more  than  curved  lines  to  grandeur 
ind  fioleouiity  of  effect.  If  all  the  roads  cannot  be  made  straight,  there  ought, 
f  possible,  to  be  one  broad  and  straight  road  from  the  main  entrance  to  the 
rfaapel.  A  winding  road  from  the  main  entrance,  with  the  chapel  concealed 
•yy  trees,  has  too  much  the  character  of  an  approach-road  through  a  park  to 
ft  country  residence.  The  roads  may  vary  from  12  fl.  to  20  ft.  in  width, 
iccording  to  the  extent  of  the  cemetery  ;  the  walks  should  not  be  narrower 
than  5  or  6  feet,  nor  the  green  paths  than  3  or  4  feet. 

The  chapel  or  chapelt  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  central  and  conspicuous  situ- 

■doD,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  be  seen  from  all  the  prominent  pomts  of  view 

along  the  roads  and  walks.     The  chapels,  if  there  are  more  than  one,  ought 

cither  to  be  grouped  together  in  one  conspicuous  situation,  so  as  to  form  one 

pile  of  building ;  or  placed  so  far  apart,  or  in  situations  so  different,  that  they 

either  cannot  both  be  seen  from  the  same  point,  or  that,  if  seen  in  the  same 

▼lew,  the  one  shall  appear  to  the  eye  so  much  smaller  than  the  other  as  to 

appear  as  a  part  of  the  background  of  the  picture.     The  bad  effect,  in  an 

artistical  point  of  view,  of  two  chapels  placed  equally  near  the  eye,  that 

is,  in  the  same  plane  of  the  picture,  and  so  far  apart  as  not  to  group  together 

is  strikingly  exemplified  in  those  of  the  Norwood  Cemetery.     At  the  main 

entrance  there  may  be  a  lodge  or  lodges,  in  which  the  sexton  or  superintend- 

snt  of  the  ground  may  reside,  and  in  which  also  there  ought  to  be  an  office  for 

the  cemetery  books  and  plans,  or  duplicates  of  them,  and  for  receiving  orders 

Sor  funerals,  &c.  One  lodfi;e  will  generally  be  found  preferable  to  two,  because, 

where  lodges  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  useful,  and  are  widely  separated  by 

spacious  gates,  they  attract  attention  as  separate  objects,  and  do  not  group 

together  so  as  to  satisfy  the  eye  as  a  whole.    If  there  are  two  separate  lodges 

with  intervening  gates,  the  lodges  ought  not  to  be  higher  than  the  piers  between 

the  gates ;  and  they  ought  to  seem  rather  as  massive  terminations  to  the  gates 

than  as  lodges,  in  short  as  a  part  of  the  fa9ade.   A  striking  example  of  the  bad 

effect  of  two  large  lodges  is  afforded  by  the  Nunhead  Cemetery.     The  Abney 

Park  Cemetery  shows  a  judicious  combination  of  two  lodges  with  gates  between ; 

there  is  a  very  good  single  todge  at  the  west  entrance  to  the  Tower  Hamlets 

Cemetery ;  and  the  Kensfd  Green  and  West  London  Cemeteries  afford  examples 

of  the  lodge  and  gateway  combined  in  one  edifice,  the  gateway  forming  an  arch 

through  it.    Where  it  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  have  two  lodges, 

either  to  a  cemetery  or  to  the  park  of  a  country  residence,  they  ought  to 

be  combined  with  the  piers  of  the  gates,  as  at  tiie  Abney  Park  Cemetery ; 

formed  into  one  pile  of  building  with  the  eateway,  as  at  the  West  London 

Conetery  ;  or  one  lodge  ought  to  be  much  larger  and  higher  than  the  other, 

in  order  to  form  a  central  mass  or  axis  of  symmetry,  or,  in  Hogarth's  language, 

to  form  the  apex  of  the  triangle. 

A  yard  and  thedt  for  the  cemetery  tools,  implements,  and  other  cemetery 
furniture,  including  a  carpenter*s  shop,  may  also  be  conveniently  placed  near 
the  lodge ;  but  where  the  cemetery  is  large  there  ought  to  be  two  or  three 
iheds  ?or  planks,  barrows,  &c.,  in  different  parts  of  the  ground.  In  most 
esses  a  reserve  ground  for  spare  earth,  produced  from  time  to  time  as  brick 
graves  or  vaults  are  formed,  for  rubbisn  of  various  kinds,  and  for  nursing 
I^ants  to  be  placed  over  the  graves  when  wanted  for  that  purpose,  may  be 
requisite.  On  a  large  scale,  a  mason's  yard  with  sheds  is  essential ;  unless, 
wmcfa  is  much  the  l^ter  mode,  there  should  be  an  establishment  of  this  kind 
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in  the  immediate  neiglibourhood,  by  which  all  the  brick  and  stoneVftrk  would 
be  done  by  contract. 

On  the  introduction  of  treet  and  shrubs  into  cemeteries  very  much  of  their 
ornamental  effect  is  dependent ;  but  too  many  trees  and  shrubs  impede  the 
free  circulation  of  the  air  and  the  drying  effect  of  the  sun,  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  introduced  in  moderation.  They  ought  not,  as  we  think,  to  be 
introduced  in  masses  in  the  interior  of  the  cemetery,  nor  in  strips  or  belts 
round  its  margin,  unless  under  very  particular  circumstances.  Ever^  mode 
of  introducing  trees  and  shrubs  which  is  identical  with  that  pracused  m 
planting  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  is  to  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  confoaad 
the  character  and  expression  of  scenes  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  essentially 
distinct.  Independently  of  the  injury  done  by  masses  and  belts  in  impeding  the 
free  circulation  of  the  air,  they  prevent  the  ground  on  which  the^  stand  from 
being  occupied  by  graves  ;  and  though  there  may  be  no  immediate  occasioD 
for  so  occupying  that  ground,  yet  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  be  at 
variance  with,  or  at  least  to  have  no  reference  to,  the  purpose  for  which  the 
cemetery  was  formed  is  unsatisfactory.  There  is  evidently  not  the  same 
objection  to  single  trees  or  single  shrubs  ;  because,  in  whatever  mamier  they 
may  be  placed,  still,  between  and  among  them,  graves  may  always  be  formed. 
There  is  a  specific  objection  against  boundary  belts,  which  is^  that  tbey 
occupy  a  space  that  might  be  advantageously  laid  out  as  a  broad  border  kf 
tombs  of  a  superior  description,  with  a  gravel  walk  in  front  accompanied  by 
another  border  on  the  opposite  side.  For  the  same  reasons  that  we  would 
not  introduce  trees  and  shrubs  in  masses,  we  would  not,  in  the  case  of  ceme- 
teries on  low  or  level  ground,  plant  trees  which  produce  bulky  heads ;  but 
confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  kinds  having  narrow  conical  shapes,  like  the 
cypress,  the  form  of  which  not  only  produces  little  shelter  or  shade,  but  htf 
been  associated  with  places  of  burial  from  time  immemorial.  Almost  all  the 
kinds  should  be  evergreen  and  of  dark  foliage ;  because  the  variety  produced 
by  deciduous  and  flowering  trees  is  not  favourable  to  the  expression  either  of 
solemnity  or  grandeur.  Evergreen  needle-leaved  trees,  such  as  the  pines, 
firs,  junipers,  yews,  &c.,  we  should  prefer;  because,  when  their  foliage  drops, 
it  produces  much  less  litter  than  that  of  broad-leaved  trees,  such  as  the 
holly,  common  laurel,  evergreen  oak,  &c.  On  very  hilly  cemeteries  we  would 
introduce  round-headed  trees  along  with  conical  shapes,  but  still  chiefly 
confining  ourselves  to  evergreens,  such  as  the  ilex,  Lucombe  oak,  holly,  the 
dark-foliaged  pines,  &c. 

Supposing  all  the  roads,  walks,  and  green  paths  laid  out,  or  their  sitnatioDS 
fixed  on,  and  all  the  beds  and  borders  also  laid  out,  then  we  would  dispose  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  following  manner.  Along  each  side  of  most  or 
all  of  the  main  roads,  whether  straight  or  cur^d,  we  would  plant  a  row  of 
trees  parallel  to  the  road,  and  at  regular  distances,  so  as  to  form  a  running 
foreground  to  the  interior  of  the  compartments,  and  to  whatever  there  might 
be  of  distant  scenery.  The  kinds  should  be  pines  and  firs  of  dark  foliage. 
In  ToAds  and  walks  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  we  would  either  plaot 
the  trees  farther  apart,  or  plant  narrower-growing  kinds,  such  as  the  common 
cypress,  the  Irish  yew,  the  Swedish  juniper,  the  fastigiate  arbor  vitae,  &c 
At  many  of  the  intersections  of  the  squares,  in  those  cemeteries  where  that 
mode  of  division  is  adopted,  we  would  plant  provisionary  trees,  of  a  kind 
strikingly  different  from  every  other  planted  in  the  cemetery,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  angles  of  the  squares  at  first  sight,  with  the  number-stone  at 
their  base,  to  be  taken  up  when  it  became  practicable  or  desirable  to  sub- 
stitute obelisks,  square  pillars,  or  other  monuments,  for  them.  Along  the 
centre  of  the  beds  adapted  for  double  rows  of  graves  we  would  plant  trees  or 
shrubs  at  regular  distances,  with  the  intention  that,  in  this  and  in  all  other 
•cases  whatever,  except  along  the  main  approach  from  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel,  the  trees  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  or  removed  altogether, 
when  necessary,  so  as  to  suit  the  position  of  graves. 
With  respect  to  the  kinds  o\  trees,  Nue  vjovXd.,  mxXv  N^t^^  ^«^  «:i.<:fi^tioD8, 
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)lint  only  those  eversreens  which  have  naturally  dark  foliage  and  narrow 
conical  heads,  or  which  admit  of  being  pruned  with  little  difficulty  into  such 
forma ;  because  such  forms  not  only  interfere  less  with  ventilation,  sun- 
riiiae,  and  the  performance  of  funerals,  but,  more  especially  when  of  a 
dark  colour,  are  naturally,  from  their  great  height  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth,  more  sublime  than  spreading  forms ;  as  well  as  artificially  so, 
firom  their  being  classically  and  popularly  associated  with  places  of  sepulture. 
For  the  msun  avenue  we  should  prefer  Pmus  ta6rica,  P.  Pallasiarui,  or  P.  ni- 
gricans ;  if  the  situation  were]  favourable,  the  evergreen  cypress,  or  the 
Jdniperus  excelsa,  found  to  be  a  very  hardy  conical  tree ;  and,  if  very  unfa- 
voorable,  the  red  cedar,  or  the  common  spruce.  The  pines  and  spruce  grow 
rapidly,  and  admit  of  being  cut  into  cones  as  narrow  as  may  be  desirable ; 
but,  to  render  this  cutting  unnecessary,  the  red  cedar,  and  some  of  the  rapid- 
growing  conical  junipers,  might  be  employed.  Along  most  of  the  gravel  walks, 
and  along  the  centre  of  the  double  beds,  we  would  plant  for  the  most  part 
only  fastigiate  shrubs,  such  as  the  Irish  yew,  Irish  and  Swedish  juniper,  Jii- 
niperus  recurva,  and  some  other  junipers,  and  the  arbor  vits,  box,  common 
yew.  Sec,  We  would  not  plant,  as  a  part  of  the  general  plantation  of  a 
cemetery  or  churchyard,  weeping  willows,  weeping  ashes,  weeping  elms, 
or  trees  of  that  kind  ;  because  we  think  that  these  trees,  being  of  such 
marked  and  peculiar  forms,  are  best  adapted  for  being  used  only  occasionally, 
for  particular  purposes  ;  and  therefore  we  would  leave  individuals  to  select 
such  trees,  or  trees  or  shrubs  of  any  other  singular  shapes  that  they  thought 
fit,  and  have  them  planted  over  their  graves  or  tombs.  Thus,  while  the 
general  plantations  of  the  cemetery  maintained  a  uniform  grandeur  and  so- 
leomitv  of  expression,  the  singularly  shaped  trees  and  shrubs  employed  by 
individuals  would  confer  variety  of  character. 

A  cemetery  planted  in  the  manner  described  will  have  a  distinctive  character, 
and  one  quite  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  cemeteries  that  we  have  seen, 
either  in  London  or  elsewhere.  These  cemeteries,  according  to  our  ideas, 
bear  too  great  a  resemblance  to  pleasure-grounds.  That  they  are  much 
fiequented  and  admired  by  the  public  is  no  proof  that  they  arc  in  appropriate 
taste,  but  only  that  they  are  at  present  the  best  places  of  the  kind  to  which 
the  public  have  access.  When  our  public  parks  and  gardens  are  extended  and 
improved  as  they  ought  to  be ;  when  they  are  ornamented  with  fountains,  statues, 
immense  blocks  of  different  descriptions  of  rock  (named),  and  with  models  of' 
celebrated  buildings,  as  covered  seats  and  places  of  temporary  repose  or 
shelter ;  when  they  abound  in  singing  and  other  birds  and  aquatic  fowls,  and 
contain  every  variety  of  tree  and  shrub  that  will  thrive,  and  manv  kinds  of 
herbaceous  plants ;  and  when  they  are  perambulated,  during  a  certain  number 
of  hours  every  summer^s  day,  by  a  band  of  music,  as  in  some  of  the  public 
gardens  in  Germany  ;  then  will  the  necessity,  as  well  as  the  propriety,  of  having 
a  distinctive  character  for  cemeteries  be  understood  and  appreciated. 

The  planting  o^  flowers  in  cemeteries  is  very  general,  not  only  in  the  mar- 

f'n  of  nrnsses  and  belts,  and  in  beds  as  in  pleasure-grounds,  but  on  graves. 
or  our  own  particular  taste,  we  would  have  no  flowers  at  all,  nor  any  por- 
tion of  ground  within  a  cemetery  that  had  the  appearance  of  being  dug  or 
otherwise  moved  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  A  state  of  quiet  and  repose 
is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  passive  sublime  ;  and  moving  the  soil  for  the 
purpose  of  culture,  even  over  a  grave,  is  destructive  of  repose. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  custom  of  planting  flowers  on  graves  is  common 
throughout  Europe,  and  of  planting  them  in  beds  is  frequent  in  the  cemeteries 
about  London,  arrangements  for  this  purpose  must  be  provided  accordingly. 
We  would  never  plant  flowers  or  flowering  shrubs  in  the  margins  of  masses 
or  belts,  or  in  beds  or  patches  that  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a  lawn  or 
a  flower-garden ;  but,  to  give  them  a  distinctive  character,  we  would  plant  them 
in  beds  of  the  shape  of  graves  or  coffins,  raised  above  or  sunk  beixeaxVv  vVv^ 
general  surfieu^e,  and  on)y  in  situations  and  on  spots  where  al  sovwc  ^viXwt^i 
time  a  grave  wouJd  be  dug.     For  example,  two  graves  arc  se\doiu  Olw^  c\owi 
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together,  but  an  intervening  piece  of  firm  ground  is  always  left  of  width 
sufficient  for  forming  a  grave  at  a  future  time  ;  the  object  being  to  have,  if 
possible*  at  all  times,  firm  ground  for  the  sides  of  a  grave  which  is  about  to  be 
excavated.  Now,  on  these  intervening  spots  alone  would  we  plant  beds 
of  flowers,  or  of  roses,  or  of  other  flowering  shrubs.  When  flowers,  shrubs, 
or  trees  are  planted  on  occupied  graves,  it  is  done  by  individuals  according 
to  their  own  taste.  The  most  highly  ornamented  cemetery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  as  far  as  respects  plants,  is  that  of  Abney  Park,  in  which, 
as  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  complete  arbotetum,  including  all  the  hardy 
kinds  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  roses  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  coUectioti; 
and  in  which  also  dahlias,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  verbenas,  petunias,  flic.,  are 
planted  out  in  patches  in  the  summer  season. 
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Fig.  21.    A  Cemetery  Walk  with  a  Double  Border  on  each  Side,  arranged  with  Beds  for  SkrtAt  or 

Flowers,  attemtUing  tcith  Spaces  for  Graves  having  Tombs. 

Fig,2\.  represents  a  walk  with  a  double  border  on  each  side,  the  shaded 
parts  of  the  border  representing  beds  of  shrubs  or  flowers,  or  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  alternately,  and  the  open  spaces  between  being  left  for  graves  having 


Fig.  22.  A  Cemetery  Road  or  IValk  with 
Double  Beds  on  the  Borders,  cUtemaling 
with  Spaces  of  double  the  usual  Size,  in. 
tended  for  Graves  having  large  Monu. 
mentt. 


Fig.  23.  Double  Borders  with  Uatses  pf 
Shrubs,  and  Spaces  for  single  Grsans  ^ 
regular  Distances. 


monuments.  When  these  spaces  arc  filled  up,  those  filled  with  flowers  cao 
be  occupied.  It  is  evident  that  this  mode  might  be  varied  exceedingly,  both 
in  the  form  of  the  beds,  and  in  the  mode  of  planting  them.  (See^«.22.  to  28.) 


Fig.  24.  Beds  qf  Flowers  or  Shrubs  alternating  with  Spaces  for  Graves,  for  the  interior  Beds  or 

Panels  or  Cemeteries. 
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itM>de  of  planting  and  inaiiaging  nhjch  we  should  like  to  see  tried  with  all 
my  of  theeystemsof  bed«,^(.8].to24'q  would  be  to  plaot  tliem  with  com- 
Mi  yew,  or  with  juniper,  box,  i^nus  pumtlio,  or  tpruce  fir,  end  keep  the 
lats  cut  or  clipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fwni  low,  compact,  arcbitecturel- 
jking  masses  S  or  3  feet  high. 
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He-  n.    BrdijbrnHi}erl  and  th^li  Simti  Fig.  SB.  Br 

The  buitdngi  required  in  cemeteries  may  next  occupy  oi 
lupel  or  chapels  are  generally  required,  because  some  persons  prefer  the 
«nial  service  read  under  cover,  or  this  may  be  rendered  necessary  by 
be  atate  of  the  weather.  The  size  of  a  chapel,  therefore,  should  be  such  aa 
o  afibrd  seats  for  the  oidiDsry  number  of  attendants  at  a  fiinera],  with  an 
BCD  area  in  the  centre,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  hold  two  or  more  coffins  on 
nen ;  and,  as  it  is  a  general  custom  in  Christendom  to  carry  a.  corpse  with 
he  feet  before,  the  body  being  brought  in  and  set  down  on  the  bier  in  that 
loaition  is,  after  the  service  is  over,  taken  up  by  men  and  .turned  com- 
rfetely  round,  so  as  the  feet  may  be  in  advance  beiore  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
Juq>el.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  space  necessBry  for  holding  the  bier  and 
be  coffin,  there  must  be  room  for  turning  the  latter  completely  round,  either 
rbile  on  the  bier,  which  has  long  handles  for  that  purpose,  or  on  men's 
boulders.  A  circle  10  or  12  feet  in  diameter,  or  a  square  that  would  con- 
mn  such  acirde,  will  aSbrd  ample  space  for  these  purposes,  and  the  remainder 
if  the  chapel  may  be  occupied  with  the  pulpit,  desk,  seats,  &c. 

In  the  ctiapels  of  some  of  the  new  London  cemeteries,  instead  of  biers  for 
be  coffins,  there  is  a  t^le,  the  ton  of  which  has  one  or  two  specea,  each 
)f  the  width  of  a  coffin,  GUed  in  witn  rollera,  and  the  entire  lop  of  the  table 
anis  on  a  pivot.  The  coffin  or  coffins,  when  brought  in,  are  put  on  the 
able,  by  sliding  them  on  the  rollers ;  and,  after  the  service  has  been  performed, 
ibe  table  is  turned  round  on  ils  pivot,  when  the  coffins  being  thus  placed  in 
i>e  right  pontion  for  going  out  are  carried  away  by  the  bearers.      The  rollers 
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facilitate  the  sliding  on  and  drawing  off  of  the  coffins,  and  the  turning  of  the 
table,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  saves  the  most  difficult  and  awkward  portion  of 
the  labour  performed  by  the  bearers,  who,  when  not  much  Accustomed  to  it, 
are  apt  to  stumble,  and  create  alarm  in  the  mourners  lest  the  coffin  should 
fail.  When  a  bier-table  of  this  kind  is  used,  the  area  led  for  it  need  not 
exceed  8  fl.  in  diameter,  which  will  thus  save  4 fl.  in  the  entire  length,  and 
the  same  in  the  breadth,  of  the  chapel. 

A  very  convenient  apparatus  ot  this  kind  has  been  put  up  at  the  Kensal 
Green  Cemeterv.  In  the  body  of  the  chapel  is  a  bier,  in  the  form  of  ao 
altar,  about  8  R.  long,  4  ft.  broad,  and  4  ft.  high,  hung  round  with  black 
velvet.  The  upper  surface  of  this  altar-like  structure  consists  of  a  top  for 
holding  one  or  two  coffins  ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  putting  on  and  taking  off  of 
these,  this  plate  or  top  is  furnished  with  rollers.  After  the  desk  service  has 
been  read,  the  top  containing  the  coffin  or  coffins  can  be  turned  slowly 
round  by  machinery,  operated  on  by  a  small  movable  winch  handle  on  one 
side,  which  is  done  after  the  service  has  been  read,  when  the  interment  is  to 
take  place  in  the  open  ground,  or  in  the  catacombs  at  a  distance  fi'om  the 
chapel ;  but,  when  the  coffin  is  to  be  removed  to  the  vaults  under  the  chapel, 
there  is  machinery  below,  worked  by  a  man  there  on  a  signal  being  given 
by  ringing  a  small  bell,  by  which  the  entire  bier,  and  the  coffin]  or  cofBns 
which  mav'  be  on  it,  are  slowly  lowered  into  a  central  area  in  the  vault  be- 
neath. The  mourners  having  descended  by  a  staircase  much  too  small  for  a 
chapel  so  magnificent  in  other  respects,  the  coffins  are  carried  from  this  area 
to  the  vaults,  which  radiate  from  it  in  four  directions,  and  occupy  nearly  an 
acre  of  ground.  The  machinery  by  which  the  bier  is  lowered  consists  of 
two  vertical  male  screws,  worked  by  two  female  screws  or  nuts,  which  are 
moved  by  means  of  two  beveled  wheels  set  in  motion  by  a  man  turning  a 
windlass  handle.  This  machine,  while  it  lowers  the  bier  through  the  floor, 
moves  at  the  same  time  two  horizontal  shutters,  which  gradually  close  the 
opening  in  the  floor  as  the  coffin  descends  from  the  view  of  the  spectators  in 
the  chapel ;  while,  by  the  time  they  have  arrived  in  the  area  below,  tlie  bier  is 
already  at  the  bottom,  with  the  coffin  on  it,  ready  to  be  removed  to  the  vault. 
The  great  advantage  of  using  a  screw  movement  for  the  descent  of  the  bier  is, 
that  the  motion  can  never  be  otherwise  than  slow  and  solemn,  and  that  it 
cannot  run  down  in  case  o^  the  handle  being  set  at  liberty.  This  admirable 
contrivance  was  invented  and  executed  by  Mr.  Smith,  Engineer,  Princes 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  the  patentee  of  an  excellent  window  shutter,  and 
of  several  other  inventions  noticed  in  our  Encyclop,  of  Cott,  ArchUecture.  The 
cost  was  about  400/.  In  the  Norwood  Cemetery  the  same  object  is  effected 
by  means  of  Bramah's  hydraulic  press,  which  raises  and  lowers  the  bier  with 
the  slightest  possible  noise,  and  with  a  degree  of  steadiness  which  cannot  be 
equalled  by  any  other  machine.  The  cost  is  about  200/.  There  )s  one  draw- 
back, however,  to  this  machine,  which  is,  that  during  very  severe  frosts  tlie 
water  is  liable  to  freeze  ;  but  this  may  be  guarded  against  by  shutting  all  the 
outside  doors  of  the  vaults,  and  b^r  the  use  of  stoves.  In  ordinary  winters, 
however,  the  latter  are  unnecessary.  This  machine  was  put  up  by  Messrs. 
Bramah,  Prestage,  and  Ball,  124.  Piccadilly. 

The  number  of  sittings  need  seldom  exceed  fift}',  at  least  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  number 
attend  a  funeral.  Whatever  be  tne  architectural  style  of  the  chapel,  it  ought 
to  contain  a  bell,  the  ringing  of  which,  when  the  hearse  is  approaching  from 
the  entrance  gate  to  the  chapel,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  burial 
service.  The  bell  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  bell  turret,  rising  from  one  of  the 
gables,  so  as  to  become  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  distinguish  the  chapel 
from  a  cottage  or  barn,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  chimney  tops  of  a  dwelling- 
house  are  characteristic  of  a  human  habitation. 

The  entrance  lodge  to  a  cemetery  ought  to  comprise  a  room  to  serve  as  an 
office  to  contain  the  cemetery  books,  or,  at  leasts  the  order  book  and  register, 
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and  the  map  book,  where,  from  the  system  of  squares  being  employed,  such 
a  book  is  rendered  necessary.  In  small  cemeteries,  and  in  common  church- 
yards, where  the  sexton  is  also  the  clerk  and  registrar,  all  the  books  and 
other  documents  will  be  kept  in  a  strong  closet  in  this  room  ;  but,  in  lar^e 
cemeteries  managed  by  a  court  of  directors,  the  books  are  kept  by  a  clerk  m 
the  cemetery  ofiQce  in  the  town  or  district  to  which  it  belongs,  and  only  an 
order  book,  and  the  register  and  map  book,  or  duplicates  of  them,  are  Kept 
in  the  lodge.     F%g.  29.  is  a  plan  of  the  lodge  and  yard  at  the  main  entrance  of 


Fig.  89.    Groumd  Flam  qf  tkt  Butrance  Lodge  to  the  Tower  Hamlet*  Cemetery, 

the  City  of  London  and  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery ;  in  which  a  is  the  porch  ; 
6,  vestibule ;  c,  committee  room  ;  d,  strong  closet ;  e,  gate-keeper's  room  ; 
Jy  bed-room ;  g,  passage ;  A,  coals ;  1 1,  water-closets ;  Ar,  tool-house  ;  /,  house 
for  planks,  tools,  carpenter's  shop,  &c. ;  m,  coach-house ;  n,  coal-shed  ;  and 
o,  yard.  The  architects  of  this  lodge  and  cemetery  are  Messrs.  Wyatt  and 
Brandon.  The  most  appropriate  cemetery  lodge  that  we  know  is  the  one  at 
Newcastle  by  Mr.  Dobson,  a  figure  of  which  will  be  hereafter  given.  Mr. 
Dobaon'a  loc^e  can  never  be  mistaken  either  for  an  entrance  to  a  public  park 
or  to  a  country  remdence. 

Tlie  other  buildings  or  mural  structures  belonging  to  cemeteries  are,  vaults, 
catacombs,  brick  graves,  tombs  or  other  monuments,  head-stones,  foot-stones, 
cenotaphs,  walls,  and  drains. 

VauUM  are  commonly  made  under  churches  or  chapels,  but  in  the  large  ceme- 
teries they  are  also  maae  in  the  open  ground,  in  deep  excavations  desceivd«^  Vo 
by  stairs,  and  ranged  od  each  aide  o£  a  passage  or  passages,  vrVvicVi  ctxe  Vx^Ve^ 
through  iron  gratmgs  on  the  surhce.     One  of  the  best  examples,  oxv  ^  vms^ 
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and  economical  scale,  i«  the  public  vault  in  the  Abney  Park  Cemetery.  The 
most  classical  situation  for  vaults  is  in  the  face  of  a  steep  rocky  bank,  where 
they  require  no  drainage,  and  can  be  entered  without  descending  more  than 
a  few  steps ;  such  as  occurs  in  the  St.  James's  Cemetery,  Liverpool;  the  Shef- 
field Cemetery;  and  the  Cathedral,  or  Necropolis,  Cemetery  of  Glasgow.  Cata- 
combs above  ground,  like  those  in  the  London  and  Westminstec  Cemetery, 
like  some  private  tombs  in  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  and  like  those 
in  the  new  burying-ground  attached  to  the  old  church  at  Brighton,  are,  in 
our  opinion,  in  bad  taste ;  since  the  general  idea  of  burial,  no  matter  by  what 
mode,  implies  the  descent  of  the  body  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Private  vaults  for  the  use  of  a  single  family  are  commonly  made  of  the  width 
of  two  or  three  coffins,  and  of  such  a  depth  as  to  hold  several  placed  one 
over  the  other,  commonly  with  iron  bars  or  plates  of  stone  between,  so  that 
no  coffin  may  have  more  to  bear  than  its  own  weight,  and  the  air  may  be 
allowed  to  surround  them,  to  prevent  them  from  rotting.  Sometimes  each 
coffin  is  placed  in  a  separate  cell,  and  closed  up  with  masonry. 

Catacombs.  —  Sometimes    the  vault  is   divided  into  cells  like  bins  in  a 
wine-cellar,  by  vertical  divisions  of  brick  or  stone;    and  these  cells  are 
called  catacombs,  though  the  term  is  frequently  applied  to  a  vault  or  ciypt 
not  subdivided  into  cells.     Each  cell,  when  the  coffin  is  inserted,  is  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  building  it  up  with  brickwork,  or  inserting  a  tablet  of  stone  or 
marble,  inscribed  with  the  name,  age,  &c.,  of  the  deceased.     In  the  new 
London  cemeteries,  the  cells  or  catacombs  are  frequently  only  closed  with  an 
open  iron  grating,  the  end  of  the  coffin  being  fully  exposed  to  view.   In  some 
cases  the  cells  are  literally  shelves,  and  the  entire  side  of  the  coffin  is  ex- 
posed, as  in  the  West  London  Cemeterv.    Both  of  these  modes  are  attended 
with  great  danger  to  the  living  ;  whether  by  the  bursting  of  the  lead  coffins 
from  the  expansion   of  the  gas  in  the  bodies   within   them,  or  from  its 
escape  through  crevices  in  the  lead  coffin  left  accidentally,  or  through  holes 
made  on  purpose  by  the  undertaker  under  the  brass  plate,  as  already  men- 
tioned (p.  96.).    When  a  private  vault   is  formed  on  even   ground  in  an 
open  cemetery,  steps  are  made  for  descending  to  it ;  and  these  steps  are 
commonly  covered  by  a  flat  stone,  level  with  or  slightly  above  the  sumce; 
or  in  some  cases,  as  where  the  steps  are  under  a  walk  or  path,  the  stone  is 
concealed  under  this.     Over  the  vault  is  placed  a  monument  of  some  kind, 
most  commonly  what  is  called  a  square  tomb,  as  in  Jig,  30. ;  in  which  a  is 
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Fig.  80.    Section  A  B  in  the  Plan  Jig.  S5.,  tMrough  a  VauU  fitted  up  with  Catacomhs,  and  alto 

thnmgk  a  eotnmon  Grave,  k. 


the  tomb  or  superstructure;  b,  the  cover  to  the  steps;  c,  the  steps;  rf,  the 

catacombs  or  cells  ;  e,  a  cofiin  placed  in  the  lowest  catacomb,  and  sealed  up 

^i//  gf  a  door  of  .slate,  flag-stone,  or  won;  and  h,lVve  ^ass  alleys.    In  this 

figure  ia  also  shown  a  common  grave ;  in  ^Vi\c\v  i  \^  Ui^  looV«\ock&%  V^  \!qa 
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grave,  containing  a  coffin  at  bottom ;  /,  the  basement  wall  to  the  head-stone  ; 
and  nty  the  head-stone. 

A  bruA  grave  is  a  substitute  for  a  vault,  and  differs  only  from  an  ordinary 
grave  in  haying  the  sides  and  ends  of  brickwork  or  masonry,  and  in  being 
covered  with  a  large  flat  stone,  technically,  a  ledger-stone.    These  graves  are 
generally  purchased  and  built  by  heads  of  fiunilies.  Sometimes  they  are  of  the 
width  of  two  coffins,  but  generally  of  one ;  and  they  vary  in  depth  from  10  ft. 
to  20  ft.  or  upwards.    When  an  interment  takes  place  the  stone  is  loosened 
by  levers,  and  removed  by  means  of  rollers ;  and,  the  coffin  being  let  down  as 
in  common  sraves,  the  ledger-stone   is  replaced  and  cemented.    The  side 
walls  are  budt  concave  next  the  grave,  in  order  that  they  may  act  as  arches 
against  the  exterior  soil ;  and,  in  some  cases,  they  are  furnished  with  ledges 
iHiich  project  2  or  3  inches  from  each  side,  for  retaining  a  flag-stone  or  slate 
between  each  coffin.    When  this  flag-stone  is  securely  cemented,  the  coffin 
below  may  be  considered  as  hermetically  sealed,  though  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  this  will  be  done  so  completely  as  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  mephitic 
gas.     In  other  brick  graves  no  ledges  are  projected,  but  one  coffin  is  pre- 
vented from  resting  on  another  by  inserting  two  bars  of  iron  in  the  side 
walls,  so  as  to  support  each  coffin.    When  the  coffins  reach  within  3  or 
4  feet  of  the  surface,  the  ledger  is  put  on  for  the  last  time ;  and  a  putrid  mass,  of 
perhaps  15  fb.  in  depth,  is  left  to  generate  poisonous  air,  whicn  will  escape, 
probably  for  years,  tnrough  such  crevices  as  may  be  left,  or  as  may  occur  from 
the  action  of  weather  or  other  causes,  between  the  ledger  and  the  side  walls 
on  which  it  rests.     The  proper  mode  would  be  to  fill  in  the  uppermost  6  or 
8  feet  of  the  grave  with  eartn.     The  names  of  the  interred  are  inscribed  on 
the  ledger,  in  the  order  of  their  interment ;  or  a  monument  of  some  kind 
is  erected  on  it,  of  such  dimensions,  and  in  such  a  position,  that  it  can  be 
removed  in  one  piece  with  the  ledger,  without  being  loosened  or  otherwise 
disturbed.      In    the  Highgate   Cemetery  there   are   ledger-stones  weighing 
with  their  monuments  eight  or  ten  tons,  which  are  removed  all  in  one  piece 
every  time  an  interment  takes 
place.  The  more  common  mode, 
nowever,  is  to  place  a  head- 
stone as  a  monument,  as  shown 
in  the  section,^.  31.     In  this 
section,  a  is  the  side  wall  of  the 
grave,  here  shown  with  openings 
to  permit  the  lateral  diffiision  of 
moisture  and  mephitic  vapoiu* ; 
b  is    the    ledger  or    covering 
stone ;  and   r,  the   head-stone. 
At  one  end  is  a  common  grave 
{d)    with    its    foot-stone  (e)\       

and  one  of  the  two  double  p-een  ^j^  31,    Section  CD  in  the  Plan  fig.  Vi..  through  a 

alleys,  which  form  boundanes  to  Brick  Grave  and  a  common  Grave. 

the  raised  panel  of  graves,  is  shown  at/. 

Brick  graves  are  also  used  as  earth  graves,  and  filled  to  the  surface  with 
soil  every  time  after  an  interment  has  taken  place.  The  openings  for  re- 
interments should,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (p.  96.),  never  be  sunk 
to  a  greater  depth  than  within  6  ft.  of  the  last- deposited  coffin ;  in  which 
case  no  very  great  disturbance  or  danger  from  putrescence  would  take 
place,  more  especially  in  clayey  or  loamy  soil,  and  when  it  is  made  a  rule 
to  ram  the  soil  hard  with  a  cast-iron  rammer,  to  the  height  of  at  least  6  ft. 
above   every  coffin  as  it  is  deposited.*    When  the  last-deposited  coffin  is 

*  Family  graves,  in  some  of  the  new  cemeteries,  are  made  from  VI  ^.  \a 
soft,  in  depth.    We  lately  saw  one  in  the  Norwood  Cemeletv, '«Vv\c\\\v"wV 
been  origiaaJly  f^  ft.  deep,  and  had  one  coffin  deposited  in  \t,  «Slet  'vVAcJcv  \\. 
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within  6  ft.  of  the  surface,  the  grave  should  be  finally  closed.  Graves  of  this 
kind  are  not  necessarily  covered  with  a  ledger-stone ;  they  may  be  finished  with 
a  raised  mound  of  earth,  like  a  common  earth  grave,  or  the  side  and  end  walls 
may  be  finished  with  kerb-stones  a  foot  above  the  surface,  and  the  interior 
lefl  level  or  planted  with  flowers.  After  the  last  interment,  a  cypress  or 
other  tree,  or  a  strong-growing  herbaceous  plant,  mig^ht  be  planted  in  the  centre. 
The  walls  of  graves  of  this  sort  should  be  built  with  numerous  opening,  as 
in  fig,  31.,  to  permit  the  lateral  diffusion  of  the  products  of  decomposition, 
and  of  the  natural  moisture  of  the  soil. 

Earth  graves  are  of  two  kinds :  private  graves,  in  which  only  one  body  is 
deposited,  with  or  without  a  monument ;  and  common  graves,  in  which  several 
bodies  are  deposited,  of  poor  persons,  or  paupers,  for  whom  no  monument  is 
ever  put  up,  except  a  mound  covered  with  turf,  but  which  oueht  alwajrs  to 
be  marked  with  a  stone  number  for  reference,  and  to  prevent  all  risk  of  their 
being  opened  again  at  any  future  period. 

Sepulchral  monuments,  whether  mausoleums  (which  is  a  term  only  applied  to 
the  most  sumptuous  description  of  tombs),  square  tombs,  ledger -stones  with 
inscriptions,  sarcophagi,  pedestals,  vases,  urns,  columns,  obelisks,  pillars,  crosses, 
&c.,  to  have  the  appearance  of  security  and  permanence,  ought  to  exhibit  two 
features ;  they  ought  to  be  perfectly  erect  or  perpendicular,  and  they  ought  to 
rise  from  an  architectural  base.  These  features  it  is  easy  to  exhibit  when  the 
monument  is  newly  put  up,  but  to  continue  them,  even  for  a  year,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  foundation  of  masonry  under  ground,  as  well  as  a  basement 
above  it;  and,  in  order  that  this  foundation  may  be  permanently  secure,  it  must 
be  as  deep  as  the  adjoining  grave  or  graves.  In  the  case  of  vaults  and  brick 
graves,  this  secure  foundation  is  furnished  by  the 
structure  itself;  but  in  the  case  of  common  earth 
graves  a  foundation  requires  to  be  built  up,  and  the 
problem  is  how  to  effect  this  in  a  manner  at  once  se- 
cure and  economical.  In  most  cemeteries  and  church- 
yards, and  even  in  Pere  la  Chaise  and  Kensal 
Green,  the  greater  part  of  the  monuments  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  moved  soil,  and  only 
comparatively  few  are  placed  on  the  firm  soil.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that,  in  two  or  three  years  after 
the  monuments  are  put  up,  they  are  found  leaning  to 
one  side ;  or,  if  they  are  composed  of  several  pieces,  tU 
they  are  seen  with  the  joints  rent,  and  conveying  J"T" 
ideas  the  very  reverse  of  permanence.  Our  remedy  l!rr^ 
for  the  evil  is,  two  brick  or  stone  piers  at  the  head 
of  each  grave,  carried  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
from  9  in.  to  2  ft.  square,  according  to  the  depth.  The 
two  piers  should  be  brought  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  tied  together  by  building  in  pieces  of  iron  hoop ; 
and,   when  within  a    short    distance   of    the    sur- 
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face,  they  should  be  joined  by  a  semicu-cular  arch,  ^9.Sc*^2SmJ«3%r 


was  filled  in  to  the  surface  with  soil.  It  was,  at  the  time  we  saw  it,  being  opened 
to  the  depth  of  between  18ft.  and  19  fl.,  and  the  smell  proceeding  from  the 
earth  brought  up  was  to  us  intolerable.  This,  and  numerous  ouier  cases 
which  we  have  witnessed,  or  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  altogether 
independently  of  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  the  Health  of  Towns,  for  1842, 
or  Mr.  Walker's  Gatherings  from  Graveyards,  have  strongly  impressed  us  with 
the  necessity  of  a  law  to  limit  the  proximity  of  one  coffin  to  another  in  craves 
in  which  more  than  one  interment  is  made ,  unless,  as  before  observed,  the 
cofGns  are  put  in  on  the  same  day.  (See  p.  96.) 
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'  carried  up  to  the  surfkce  and  connected  b;  a  lintel,  nhich  may  be  the 
■Ue  base  of  the  head-etone.  Where  a  pedestal  ornament  at  any  kind  not 
ore  iban  18  in.  on  the  side  was  to  be  put  up,  one  pillar  IB  in.  square 
jght  suffice  ;  or,  when  there  was  no  danger  of  the  ground  being  moved, 
ren  a  9-inch  pier,  as  in^.  33.,  would  keep  tbe  pedestal  from  sinking.  Where 
ro  graves  were  built  end  to  end  or  side  by  side,  three  pillare  would  serve 
IT  both  graves  :  and  where  four  graves  were  to  be  made  side  by  side 
kI  eod  to  end,  three  pillars  would  suffice  :  or  '  —  -  - 
town  in^.  33.,  the  two  half-pillars  at  a  and  6 
r  the  builder  to  the  ceme- 
!fj,  which  would  have  a  right 
>  sell  theoi  to  those  who 
Mde    adioini 

llcse  pillars        _  

few  hours,  by  having  before-  y^  ^^  j 
aod  portifHis  of  them  pre- 
•red  with  brick  and  cement 
1  the  manner  familiar  to  every  builder; 
round  props  of  these  materials  might  be  formed; 
iou  to  castjron  undei^round  props.  Where  permanent  endurance  was  the 
nin  object,  we  would  not  use  cast-iron  monuments  ;  as  it  is  next  to  impossible 
O  prevent  tbe  rust  from  appearing  through 
be  paint,  and  scaling  off  so  as  to  destroy, 
lr*t  the  inscription,  and  next  the  body  of 
he  monument.  In  some  of  the  London 
mneteries  temporary  labels  of  wood,  hav- 
ng  on  tbeni  tne  number  of  the  grave  or  of 
he  interment,  and  sometimes  tbe  name  of 
he  party  interred,  are  used  ;  and  where 
iconoray  is  an  object,  and  durability  to  the 
iltent  of  a  generation  considered  sufficient, 
>e  do  not  see  any  objection  to  the  use  of 
ast-iron  tallies,  such  as  ^.34.;  their  lower 
titremities  being  so  fixed  to  a  piece  of  wood 
■a  to  prevent  them  from  being  pulled  out, 
vhile  u  circular  disk,  resting  on  two  plain 
jlei  or  bricks,  will  prevent  them  from 
duking.  The  cost  of  these  monumental 
^ets  at  tbe  tbundery  will  be  under  li. 
»eh  ;  and  the  painting,  and  letterii^,  and 
iiing  could  scarcely,  in  any  case,  exceed 

It  is  in  order  to  svpply  room  for  head  n 
fnce  of  8  Si,  in  width  between  each  double  row  of  graves,  e 
[round  plan^.  35.  In  this  figure  a  i  is  the  space  betweei 
>r  graves,  commencing  and  ending  with  a  number-atone ;  ■ 
^Tes  with  coffins,  with  piers  for  head-stones  at  d  d,  and  spaces  for  foot- 
itooes  a  foot  in  width  at  r  r; /is  a  brick  grave  with  two  coffins  inserted,  the 
Mad-stone  lo  be  placed  between g g  and  d;  hh are  spaces  \th  for  common 
^ves,  brick  graves,  or,  by  occupying  four  divisions,  for  vaults  ;  i,  a  vault  for 
wo  coffins  in  width,  occupying  four  divisions ;  i,  a  vault  for  one  coffin  in  width, 
icmpying  one  division;  /^  the  green  alleys  between  the  double  rows  of 
^ve  beds  or  panels. 

When  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  a  double  line  of  brick  graves,  or  to  fill 
IP  a  cemeta^  regularly,  without  allowing  a  choice  to  the  purchasers,  as  in 
ne  cemeteries  of  the  Jews,  then  a  foundation  wall  3  ft.  in  width  might  be 
'^nlariy  carried  up  along  the  middle  space,  between  the  lines  of  graves,  f«ra\ 
Mteendof  the  tine  to  the  other. 

Sd  Ber.  —  I843.  IV.  m 
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CenolBphi,  aa  every  one  knows,  are  monuments  put  up  U 
persons  who  are  interred  somewhere  else.  They  commonly  connst  of  ttblcU 
with  inscriptions,  medallions,  busts,  basso-relievos,  or  other  sculptural  ot^edi, 
and  are  very  fit  ornaments  for  affixing  to  walls  under  cover,  or  protected  bf 
architecture  projections,  such  as  those  furnished  by  a  chapel,  *  cetoetifj 
veranda,  a  boundary  wall,  or  a  structure  erected  on  purpose,  as  is  notnofi^ 
quent  in  the  French  and  German  cemeteries. 

Walit,  whco  used  as  the  boundary  of  a  cemetery,  and  built  of  bridi,  okj  tt 
carried  up  hollow,  which  will  be  a  considerable  saving  of  material,  and  fCMff 
all  piers  unnecessary,  unless  for  effect,  or,  in  the  cose  of  cemeteries  \mA  ort 
in  imaginary  squares,  the  piers  which  are  to  contain  the  stones  having  thelc^ 
tera  and  numbers. 

The  main  conveymg-drairu  ofa  cemetery,  if  built  of  brick,  should  be  band- 
shaped,  in  the  usual  manner ;  but,  if  of  stone,  the  bottom  should  be  laid  vtA 
flae-stone,  and  the  same  description  of  stone  should  be  used  for  the  eoveriig- 
JUoin  collecting'draint  may  l>e  formed  by  semi-cylindrical  tiles  placed  on  6it 
tiles  in  the  bottom,  and  small  stones  placed  over  them  to  within  a  foot  or  IcM 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Surface  coUeciing'draint  may  be  80  in.  deto, 
formed  like  the  las^  with  tiles  at  the  bottom,  and  carried  up  to  the  surftce  widi 
small  gravel,  finishing  with  coarse  sand;  and, 
when  these  drains  are  in  the  green  alleys,  grass 
may  be  sown  over  them.  When  at  the  sides  of 
the  gravel  walks  or  roads,  they  ought  to  cocn 
inunicete  with  surface  gra^ngs  at  regular  dia 
tances ;  and  immediately  under  eact)  gratina 
there  ought  to  be  a  pit  1  ft.  ttpiare  and  2  fi 
deep  to  retain  the  sand  carried  m  by  the  watei 
(jig-  36.),  this  sand  being  taken  out  once  a  year 
Where  the  roads  and  walks  are  laid  with  as 
phalte,  gratings  of  this  kind  will  be  n 
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»mplete  cemeteries,  consists  of  picks,  spades,  shovels,  levers,  rakes,  scrapers, 
ooms ;  a  rope  and  pulley,  or  block  and  tackle,  to  be  used  with  a  triangle ; 
anks,  ladders,  grave-boards,  dumcrafts,  grave-platforms,  grave-boxes,  grave- 
oulds,  wheelbflurrows,  buckets  for  raising  soil,  a  frame  for  supporting  canvass 
a  tarpaulin  over  a  srave  while  being  dug  during  rain;  and  a  temporary  struc- 
re,  consisting  of  a  noor  of  boards  or  wooden  grating,  with  three  sides  and  a 
of  of  canvass,  rendered  waterproof  by  paint,  for  the  protection  of  the  clergy- 
in  while  reading  the  service  at  the  grave ;  with  another  structure,  of  a  larger 
EC,  for  sheltering  both  the  clergyman  and  the  mourners.  It  is  only  necessary 
notice  in  detail  the  grave-boards,  the  earth-boxes,  and  the  temporary 
'uctures,  as  these  are  reijuired  in  all  burying-grounds. 
The  grave-boards  are  required  in  almost  every  case  where  the  grave  is  dug  more 
■n  5  or  6  feet  in  depth,  in  order  to  prevetit  the  sides  from  breaking  down ;  and 
ey  are«  perhaps,  the  most  important  implements  connected  with  the  cemc- 
ry.  The  ordinary  custom  is,  to  dig  the  grave  6  in.  or  a  foot  longer  than  is 
icessary  ;  to  introduce  planks,  one  after  another,  as  the  grave  advances  in 
ipth;  and  to  keep  them  firmly  against  the  sides  by  short  pieces  used  as  struts 
the  ends.  An  improved  description  of  grave-boards  has  been  devised  by  two 
iperintendants  of  London  cemeteries  unknown  to  each  other,  viz.  Mr.  E. 
Buxton,  superintendant  of  the  Nunhead  Cemetery,  and  Mr.  Northen,  super- 
itendant  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery.  In  both  improvements  the  side 
Tsve-boards  are  hinged,  so  as  to  form  a  concave  side  next  the  grave,  by 
vhich  means,  when  they  are  placed  against  the  sides,  they  resist  the  lateral 
[HresBure  in  the  manner  of  ah  arch.  According  to  Mr.  Buxton's  invention, 
one  board  is  put  in  beneath  another  as  the  grave  is  excavated,  and  each 
botrd  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  end  struts,  which  are  driven  outwards  at 
ttcfa  end  of  the  grave  :  but,  according  to  the  practice  in  the  Tower 
Hnilets  Cemetery,  the  boards  and  end  pieces  are  first  joined  together, 
uui  then  let  down  from  the  top,  one  above  another,  as  in  well-sinking. 
Tht  (fifficnlty  in  both  cases  is  to  take  the  boards  out,  which  must  always 
^  done  by  commencing  at  the  bottom  and  proceeding  upwards,  the  filling 
in  of  the  earth  over  the  coffin  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  Were 
^  boards  taken  out  from  the  top,  the  earth  from  the  sides  would  be  liable  to 
frU  m  and  bury  some  of  the  lower  boards,  or,  in  the  case  of  graves  15  or 
^feet  deep,  it  might  bury  the  grave-digger.  The  grave-boards  used  by  Mr. 
^too>  the  superintendant  of  the  Nunhead  Cemetery,  are  represented  in 
^  iBometrical  view  Jig.  37.     They  are  in  four  parts :  two    sides,  each  of 


Fig.  S7.    ne  GravemBoardi  used  In  the  Nunhead  Cemetery. 

Ueh  is  hinged  on  a  beveled  edge,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to 
t  oat  of  their  places,  and  two  ends  which  serve  as  struts  to  keep  the  sides 
urC  These  ends  are  prevented  fi'om  dropping  out,  by  cutting  the  grave 
tber  less  than  the  intended  width,  and  driving  the  ends,  which  act  as  struts, 
une  with  a  large  wooden  hammer;  in  consequence  of  which  they  caxvwot  W 
moved  without  the  M  of  a  /lat-ended  lever  bar.  The  sides  are  Ve^t  Vcv 
fir  places  by  tbe  pressure  of  the  soil,  against  which  they  act  as  aicYiea.  TVe 
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method  of  using  these  boards  is  as  follows.  The  ground  is  opened  about  1  ft. 
or  18  in.  in  depth ;  then  the  first  pair  of  boards  and  ends  are  fixed,  their 
upper  edge  being  12  or  18  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Next,  at  in- 
tervals of  their  own  width,  or  closer,  if  the  nature  of  the  ground  renders  it 
necessary,  another  pair  of  boards  and  ends  may  be  fixed,  and  so  on  till  the 
grave  is  dug  to  the  required  depth.  When  the  coffin  has  been  deposited,  the 
lowest  pair  of  boards  and  ends  are  first  taken  out;  and  the  remaining  sides 
and  ends  are  taken  out  in  succession  as  the  grave  is  filled.  Mr.  Buxton,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  small  model  from  which  our  engraving  was  made^ 
and  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  Nunhead  Cemetery,  and  in  the  subject 
of  cemeteries  generally,  states  that,  by  having  the  head  and  foot  boards  of 
different  sizes,  graves  may  be  made  of  different  d^rees  of  width,  as  required 
for  the  different-sized  coffins.  The  conunon  length  of  the  head  board  is  18  io., 
and  of  the  foot  board  16  in. ;  length  of  the  side  5  ft.  2  in.,  and  of  the  shorter 
portion  2  fl.  2  in. ;  making  the  total  dimensions  of  the  box,  inside  measure, 
7  ft.  in  length ;  width  at  the  shoulders,  2  fl.  4  in. :  but  by  the  use  of  different- 
sized  head  and  foot  struts,  as  before  mentioned,  any  size  required  may  be 
obtained.  A  great  deal  of  labour  in  digging  is  saved  by  the  use  of  these 
boards.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  set  of  side  boards  are  kept  about  6  ft  ifl 
length,  by  which  graves  5  ft.  9  in.  in  the  clear  are  produced. 

A 


B 


Fig.  38.    Plan  qftke  Grave.Soards  in  use  in  the  Tower  Hamlett  Cemeiery, 

Fig,  38.  is  a  plan  of  the  grave-boards  invented  hy  Mr.  Northen,  as  they 
appear  when  placed  together  in  the  grave.  One  side  is  hinged  at  d,  and  the 
other  retained  in  its  angular  position  by  strong  iron  plates  at  the  upper  aod 
under  edge  at  a.  Both  boards  are  fastened  to  the  ends  by  iron  pins,  which 
drop  into  eyes,  as  seen  at  the  angles  e  e,  and  more  distinctly  in  the  sections 
figs.  43.  and  44. 


Fig.  39.    Elevation  qf  the  Side  marked  d  in  fig.  3a. 

Fig,  39.  is  an  elevation  of  the  side  d  viewed  externally,  showing  the  hinges 
at  ft  and  the  iron  hoops  for  preventing  the  boards  from  splitting  at  g  g» 


Fig.  40.    Elevation  qf  the  Side  marked  a  in  fig.  ZS. 

I^ig.  40.  18  an  elevation  of  the  ^de  m«xVed  k  «^Ti  ciAxsrEiaSc^  \  K  k^  the 
top  and  bottom  stiffening  plates. 
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Fig.  41.  is  an  elevation  of 
the  end  b. 

Fig,  42.  is  an  elevation  of 
the  end  c,  which  is  two  inches 
shorter  than  the  end  b. 

Fig.  43.  is  a  section   on 
the    line  bc,   showing  the 
inside   elevation   of  the  side  a  :  t  t  are    rings  for 
pulling  out  the  side  boards ;  e  e,  pins  and   eyes  for  fastening  the  ends  to 
the  sides  i  h  h  are  the  stiffening  plates. 


Fig.  41 .    EUpolion  of  the 
End  B  in  Jig.  38. 


Fig.  42.  ElevationqfiheEnd 
c  in  fig.  38.,  which  is  2  te. 
ahofier  than  the  End  b. 


Oi 

y 

Fig.  43.    Section  on  the  Line  mcin  fig.  88.,  showing  the  Side  a. 

.F^.44.  is  a  section  on  the  Une  bc,  showing  the  inside  elevation  of  the  side 
D ;  kfBB  iron  hasp  which  locks  the  two  leaves  of  the  side  d,  and  prevents 
them  from  being  pressed  inwards.  A  latch  of  this  kind  is  fixed  on  every 
other  board  on  each  side  of  the  grave  ;  and  thus,  when  the  board  having  the 
latch  is  loosened,  the  ends  and  the  opposite  board  (Jig.  40.  a)  readily  drop 
out.  The  scale  shown  in  this  figure  applies  to  it  and  to  the  preceding  seven 
figures. 
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Fig.  44.    Section  on  the  Line  mcin  fig.  38.,  thowing  the  Elevation  qf  the  Side  u. 

As  the  grave  is  being  dug,  one  tier  of  boards  fastened  together,  as  shown 
in^.  38.,  is  first  let  down,  like  the  kerb  of  a  well  in  well-sinking ;  and  as 
the  work  proceeds,  and  this  frame  sinks,  another  is  placed  over  it,  to  sink  in 
its  turn ;  and  so  on,  introducing  one  frame  of  boards  after  another,  till  the 
grave  is  dug  to  the  proper  depth.  The  last  18  or  20  inches  at  the  bottom  of 
the  grave  are  not  dug  out  quite  so  wide  as  all  above,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  boards  do  not  go  just  so  deep  as  the  top  of  the  coffin  after  it 
has  been  lowered.  This  admits  of  more  readily  taking  out  the  boards,  which 
is  done  by  driving  out  the  hasps  A,  and  the  pins  e,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  working  upwards  as  the  grave  is  filled.  When  the  coffin  is  lowered, 
settled  in  its  place,  and  the  lowering  ropes  drawn  out,  the  grave-digger  de- 
scends to  the  bottom,  and  with  a  hammer  drives  out  one  of  the  hasps,  which 
instantly  loosens  that  board,  allows  of  taking  out  the  two  ends,  and  conse- 
quently loosens  the  opposite  one.  In  this  way  he  proceeds  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top*  filling  in  the  soil  as  he  goes  on. 

The  manner  in  which  the  grave-boards  are  kept  in  their  position  at  Mussel- 
burgh, near  Edinburgh,  differs  from  that  employed  in  most  places,  and  is  in 
some,  if  not  in  all,  respects  superior  to  it.  It  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Robert 
Gay,  a  smith  in  Musselburgh,  and  the  superintendant  of  the  burying-ground 
there.  It  consists  in  the  application  of  the  instrument  shown  in  fig.  45., 
which  about  Edinburgh  is  called  a  dumcraft,  and  about  London  a  screw  lever. 
Two  of  these  instruments,  with  the  iron  plates,  spear  nails,  &c.,  screwed  to 
the  planks,  which  cost  about  6f .  Qd.  each,  are  required  for  every  pair  of  boards^ 
one  being  applied  at  each  end.  A  pair  of  boards,  wkh  a  pair  o^  ^wmct^StA 
fitted  up  complete,  cost  at  Musselburgh  from  20«.  to  22».  T\\e  Vron  \%  m«A^  o1 
^^iocb  rod,  with  a  male  screw  at  one  end  working  in  a  femaVe  seated  >  to  v»\i\c^ 
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Fig.  45.    Dumcrqflt  or  Screw  Lever,  m  uae  in  Ike  MtuttOmrgh  Butffimg'Grmmi. 

wings  having  knobs  are  attached  to  facilitate  working,  and  with  the  other 
end  pointed  and  pierced  about  3  in.  from  the  point,  so  as  to  receive  a  spear 
nail.  Every  pair  of  boards  requires  a  pair  of  dumcrafts ;  and  one  end  of  each 
board  requires  to  have  a  hole  about  tnree  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
guarded  by  a  shield,  for  one  end  of  the  instrument;  and,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  other  end,  a  plate  of  iron  fixed  on  to  receive  the  centre  point  of  the  screw, 
and  allow  it  to  work.  By  a  mere  inspection  of  the  instrument,  any  workman 
will  understand  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  object  of  allowing 
one  end  of  the  rod  to  so  through  the  boards  is  to  allow  the  other  end  to 
come  freely  out  when  the  grave  is  being  filled  up ;  for,  although  the  duni* 
craft  is  slackened  by  unscrewing  one  end  by  means  of  the  knobs  which 
project  from  the  wings,  yet,  by  the  pressure  of  the  earth  from  the  sides  of  the 
grave,  it  would  take  much  longer  time  to  loosen  it  sufficiently  to  get  it  out; 
whereas  by  turning  the  movable  open  part  of  the  screw  end  a  little,  and 
then  taking  out  the  spear  and  allowing  the  iron  rod  to  go  through  the  boardi^ 
the  centre  point  at  the  other  end  is  freed  at  once,  and  this  without  any  noise, 
which  b  not  the  case  in  taking  out  the  strut  pieces  commonly  employed.  Bj 
having  two  or  three  holes  for  the  spear,  and  two  or  three  plates  with  centre 
holes  for  the  screw  to  work  in,  a  difference  in  length  and  breadth  of  grave 
may  be  obtained  within  certain  limits.  For  an  account  of  this  instrument  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Ballery,  the  superintendant  of  the  Warriston 
Cemetery,  Edinburgh. 

Fig.  46.  is  a  cemetery  plank  hook, 
for  dragging  out  loose  planks  used  in 
the  common  mode  of  supporting  the 
sides  of  graves,  and  for  moving  boards  ^ig.  46.   Cemeterp  Piank  Book. 

generally,  when  they  are  in  a  wet  and  dirty  state. 

The  graifc-box  (Vol.  for  1842,  fig.  16.)  consists  of  a  bottom  and  sides,  the 
latter  readily  separating  from  the  former  ;  and  its  use  is  to  hold  the  soil  dug 
out  of  the  grave,  till  the  grave  is  ready  to  have  the  soil  returned  to  it.  From 
one  to  four  boxes  are  required  for  a  grave,  according  to  its  dimensions.  Their 
use  is  two-fold :  to  preserve  the  soil  from  mixing  with  the  grass,  firom  which 
it  is  difficult  afterwards  to  separate  it  so  entirely  as  not  to  leave  a  quantity  of 
it  entangled  among  its  leaves;  and  to  return  the  earth  in  the  most  rapid 
manner  to  the  grave.  The  box,  before  receiving  the  earth  from  the  grave,  is 
placed  alongside,  and  raised  up  in  a  sloping  position  ;  the  earth  is  thrown  into 
It ;  and  as  soon  as  the  coffin  is  lowered  the  grave-diggers  loosen  and  take  out 
the  side  of  the  box  next  the  grave,  when  the  soil  immediately  begins  to  drop 
out,  while,  by  raising  the  other  side  of  the  box,  the  whole  is  returned  to  the 
grave,  and  not  a  particle  of  earth  is  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  grass. 
This  box  was  first  used  by  Mr.  Lamb,  an  undertaker  in  Leith,  and  is  now  in 
general  use  in  the  burial-grounds  about  Edinburgh.  There  ought  to  be  a 
number  of  such  boxes  for  every  cemetery ;  and  it  would  be  an  improvement 
to  place  them  on  low  wheels,  say  those  on  the  side  which  is  to  be  next  the 
^rave  of  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  those  oi\  the  o\)vo%\le  &ide  of  double  that 
height.      This,  while  it  would  save  the  troubVe  o^  \»To^v^tv%  ^V  ^^  \«iM»^ 
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would  also  enable  the  grave-diegers  to  wheel  them  awav,  one  afler  another,  as 
£ut  as  they  were  filled,  and,  wl^n  the  grave  was  completed,  to  leave  it  quite 
free  on  ever^  side  for  the  approach  of  mourners,  who  would  in  this  case  walk 
on  the  turf,  instead  of  walking  on  loose  earth  or  planks.  This  result  is  some- 
times obtained  by  throwing  all  the  excavated  soil  into  wheelbarrows,  and 
renioving  these  to  a  short  distance,  there  to  stand  till  the  coffin  is  deposited. 
Either  of  these  modes  is  much  better  than  the  common  one  of  throwing  up 
the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  grave,  and  obliging  the  coffin-bearers  to  clamber 
over  it.  As  the  grave-boxes  are  readily  tiULen  to  pieces,  they  can  be  stowed 
away,  in  sheds  or  tool-houses,  in  little  space. 

The  grave^laijbrm  is  a  flooring  of  boards  about  10  ft.  long  by  5  (i.  broad, 
with  an  opening  in  the  middle,  of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  an  ordinary- 
sised  coffin.  It  is  hinged,  so  as  to  fold  together  lengthwise.  Its  use  is  to 
place  over  the  grave,  after  the  soil  has  been  removed  in  boxes  or  barrows,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  forming  a  guide  to  the  lowering  of  the  coffin,  and  a 
floor  for  those  who  lower  it,  who  in  Scotland  are  commonly  the  relations  or 
mourners,  to  stand  on.  In  most  cemeteries  loose  boards,  or  two  or  three 
boards  nailed  together  so  as  to  form  a  platform,  are  laid  down  on  each  side  of 
the  grave,  leaving  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  grave  uncovered  ;  but  this 
arrangement  is  far  from  being  so  complete  and  commodious  as  a  hinged  plat-  • 
form. 

The  pttve-cover  is  a  low  roof  of  light  boards,  or  of  a  frame  and  canvass,  of 
dimensions  sufficient  to  cover  the  opening  of  a  newly  made  grave,  and  with 
handles  like  those  of  a  hand-barrow,  to  allow  of  carrying  it  readily  from  place 
to  place.  Its  use  is  to  exclude  rain  or  snow ;  and  also,  in  the  case  of  a  very 
deq>  grave,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  persons  approaching  too  near  its 
edge.  In  large  cemeteries  it  is  found  convenient  to  have  at  all  times  two  or 
three  graves  prepared,  both  conmion  graves  and  brick  graves,  ready  to  admit  of 
interments  on  the  shortest  notice.  The  unoccupied  brick  graves  are  com- 
monly protected  by  the  ledger  which  is  to  constitute  their  permanent  cover 
and  finish,  but  the  common  graves  are  protected  from  the  weather  by  the 
portable  cover  described. 

The  grave^mould  is  a  box  without  either  bottom  or  top,  but  with  the  sides 
and  ends  shaped  like  a  coffin,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  form  of  the  grave- 
ridge,  or  mound  of  earth  raised  over  a  grave  immediately  after  interment. 
When  the  grave  is  filled  to  the  brim  and  properly  rammed,  the  box  is  placed 
over  the  soil,  and  more  is  added  and  firmly  rammed  till  the  box  is  full,  when 
the  soil  is  raised  in  the  middle,  and  rounded  off  in  the  maimer  seen  in 
all  neatly  kept  churchyards.  Afterwards  the  grave-ridge  is  covered  with 
turf,  or  planted  with  flowers.  In  some  of  the  London  cemeteries  the  stone- 
crop  is  planted  on  the  grave-ridge,  and  forms  a  very  neat  evergreen  coverings 
always  within  bounds.  Some  of  the  evergreen  saxifrages  might  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  a  friend  has  suggested  that  the  common  thrift  would 
be  an  excellent  plant,  as  its  thick  mass  of  dark  green  grass-like  foliage  would 
contrast  with  the  light  green  of  the  grass  forming  the  common  covering  of 
the  cemetery.  Where  economy  is  an  object,  grass  moculation  or  grass  s^ds 
mijgfat  be  resorted  to. 

A  cUrgymatCi  shelter  is  unnecessary  where  a  tarpaulin  or  a  movable  shed 
is  used  over  the  grave ;  but,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  be  formed 
of  five  pieces,  viz.  A  flooring  of  boards,  or,  to  prevent  slipping  when  the 
boanis  are  wet,  as  well  as  to  render  the  floor  lighter,  of  wooden  grating, 
raised  one  or  two  steps  above  the  general  surface,  m  order  to  give  the  reader 
of  the  service  a  more  commanding  position.  To  this  floor  three  sides,  each 
consisting  of  a  frame  of  canvass,  are  readili^  fixed  by  means  oC  studs  in  the 
lower  rims  of  the  sides,  dropping  into  holes  in  the  framework  of  the  bottom  ; 
and  they  are  as  readily  connected  together  by  hooks  dropping  into  eyes. 
The  roof-piece,  which  ought  to  be  raised  a  little  in  the  middle  to  iVvxovi  o^ 
the  rain,  can  readily  be  dropped  on  four  iron  bolts,  fixed  in  the  up^x  etvd^  qI 
the  stj-lea  of  the  ades.     The  whole  may  be  painted  black ;  and,  viYvexi  tvoX.  va 
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use,  it  should  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  kept  in  a  dry  airy  situation.  A  tent  or 
movable  structure,  to  cover  not  only  the  clergyman  but  the  moumen 
assembled,  either  during  rainy  weather  or  hot  sunshine,  might  be  formed  widi- 
out  difficulty,  and  at  no  ^reat  expense.  The  framework  might  be  light  iron 
rods  ;  and  the  canvass  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  drawn  up  and  let  down 
like  the  awnings  to  tulip  beds,  or  the  outside  gauze  shades  to  hothouses.  (See 
iS/tA.  ^oW.,  fig.  115.  p.  175.) 

The  other  articles  of  cemetery  furniture  having  nothing  particular  in  their 
construction,  and  being  in  use  either  by  mechanics,  ground  workmen,  or  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  do  not  require  farther  notice. 

Roots  and  Plants, — In  some  of  the  London  cemeteries  dahlias  are  planted 
in  the  summer  season,  and  these  are  kept  through  the  winter  in  the  unoc- 
cupied catacombs,  and,  with  geraniums  and  other  greenhouse  plants,  are 
brought  forward  in  spring  in  frames  in  the  reserve  ground,  or  in  some  otiier 
concealed  part  of  the  cemetery,  or  perhaps  in  an  acyoining  garden  or  nurscrf. 
In  the  reserve  ground  of  the  great  cemetery  at  Rouen,  there  is  a  large  green- 
house, and  the  curator  lets  out  plants  in  pots  during  summer  at  so  much 
a  pot,  undertaking  to  keep  them  watered  and  trimmed,  to  decorate  greres 
and  monuments. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Art.  II.  Bicton  Gardens^  their  Culture  and  Managementy  in  a  Sena 
of  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Continued from  p.  113.) 
Letter  XII.     Reasons  fir  following  the  Business  of  a  Market^Gardener. 

Having  sent  you   a  rough   description  of  a  few  things  con- 
tained in  these  noble  gardens,  before  I  commence  giving  you 
my  method  of  growing,  training,  &c.,  my  fruit  trees  and  plants, 
I  will   tell  you  my  reasons   lor  following  the  business  of  a 
market-gardener  for  so  many  as  twelve  years.     Hearing,  when 
a  boy,  gentlemen's  servants  and  others  tlmt  had  been  in  London 
talk  of  having  there  seen  such  fine  and  early  fruits  and  flowers, 
I  always  felt  anxious  to  go  there  to  see  them  grow ;  and  I  started 
when  quite  young  for  that  purpose,  and  got  work  with  a  noted 
cucumber  and  mushroom  grower ;  a  good  grower  too  of  grapes, 
pines,  and  melons,  and  a  forcer  of  all  early  fruits  and  fiowenng 
plants.     I  stopped  there  more  than  four  years,  until  I  thought 
there  was  nothing  more  to  learn.     I  next  went  as  framer  to  a 
large  market-gardener,   quite  on  the  other   side  of  London; 
where  I  had  the  charge  of  1000  lights  of  framing,  2600  hand 
and  bell  glasses  for  growing  cucumbers,  melons,  early  potatoes, 
&c.,  forcing  asparagus  and  sea-kale  in  an  extensive  way,  and 
fourteen  acres  of  beautiful  ground  for  vegetable-growing,  under 
the  spade,  managed  in  a  first-rate  style  as  to  cropping  and  the 
general  management  of  it.     I  remained  there  imtU  I  thought  I 
knew  all  I  wanted,  and  then  went  to  a  very  extensive  grower  of 
grapes,  peaches^  pines,  8traw\)err\eB,  im]^\\xQOTi\«,  ^^d  all  kinds 
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r  salads,  fruits,' and  vegetables.     I  from  there  went  to  an  ex- 

^nsive  general  grower  of  out-door  fruits ;  having  twenty-six 

sres  of  cropping  ground  under  the  spade,  with  more  than  600 

ghts  of  framing  for  the  early  forcing  of  various  things,  and 

bout    1200  hand  and  bell  glasses  ;   so  that,  in  those  twelve 

ears,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  different  methods  of 

owing  and  growing,  from  the  conunonest  vegetable  and  salad 

o  the  most  rare   and    expensive  fruits.      Market-gardeners, 

^erally  speaking,  are  the  most  industrious  persevering  class 

of  men  I  ever  met  with ;  but  they  are  at  an  enormous  expense. 

Mid  subject  to  very  heavy  losses.     Nobody  has  an  idea  to  what 

expense  they  go ;  and  their  men  (taking  the  year  through)  I 

consider  to  work  harder,  and  to  have  more  hardships  to  contend 

with,  than  any  other  class  of  men  I  have  ever  met  with.     Two 

thirds,  or  more,  of  the  men  are  Irish ;  at  least  they  were  so  at 

tke  time  I  followed  that  kind  of  business ;  and  I  never  met  with 

more  than  one  Scotchman  amongst  them  as  a  workman.    I  have 

kept  an  account  of  the  expense  of  working  one  acre  of  groimd 

^der  the  spade,  reckoning  the  rent,  taxes,  manure,  horses,  &c., 

iuid  getting  the  produce  to  market,  and  I  found  it  averaged 

50i  per  acre. 

I  have  heard  hundreds  of  people  complain  of  being  tired  with 
working;  but  they  never  knew  what  it  was  to  follow  market- 
gardening  for  one  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.     If 
they  had  done  so,  they  would  soon  have  found  out  what  it  was  to 
be  tired.     I  have  worked,  and  been  paid,  at  the  rate  of*  ten 
days  a  week ;  and  generally  made,  at  some  work  or  other,  eight 
days  all  the  season,  for  some  years,  out  of  my  time.     I  could 
deep  as  well  riding  on  the  top  of  a  load  all  through  London  to 
Ck)vent  Grarden  as  I  now  can  on  a  bed,  and  have  done  so  many 
times ;  and  sometimes  then  what  little  sleep  I  did  get  was  on 
the  pavement  in  the  old  market,  amongst  vegetables,  and  before 
the  business  of  the  market  began,  and  I  never  thought  it  any 
hardship. 

The  method  the  market-gardeners  have  of  cropping  and 
changing  their  crops  is  astonishing  to  many.  For  instance,  you 
frill  see  a  large  space  of  ground  cropped,  and  arrived  at  the 
greatest  state  of  perfection  one  day,  and  in  about  three  days 
ifterwards  you  will  see  it  all  gone;  the  ground  manured, 
trenched,  and  cropped,  almost  in  the  space  of  time  a  West- 
Country  man  would  turn  round  to  reply  to  a  question. 

Some  of  them  pay  their  workmen  ready  money  every  night ; 
others  three  times  a  week ;  others  twice  a  week,  and  some 
every  Saturday  evening.  The  reason  why  we  find  so  few  of 
these  workmen  afterwards  as  gentlemen's  gardeners  (in  my 
i^nion)  is,  first,  that,  if  a  man  is  a  scholar,  he  tYvrnVa  W  esov 
make  better  use  of  bis  time  than  following  maEket-g^T4eu\Xk<g^\ 
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secondly^  he  is  frightened  at  the  thoughts  of  the  hard  laborious 
work  he  will  have.  It  is  of  no  use  for  any  man  to  think  of 
going  to  work  in  a  market-garden^  that  has  not  made  up  Ui 
mind  to  persevere  and  be  industrious,  and  to  make  himself 
generally  useful ;  no  skulking  about  is  ever  suffered  there.  I 
used  to  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  a  good  lodging ;  I 
have  paid  more  than  one  fourth  of  my  weekly  earnings  for  one, 
and  then  had  my  cupboard  sadly  pillaged  and  robbed. 

The  next  subject  I  shall  address  you  upon  will  be  my  method 
of  growing  and  forcing  mushrooms ;  they  spring  out  of  the 
earth  so  quickly,  and  they  are  a  very  useful  vegetable  indeed. 

Bicton  Gardensy  Oct  31.  1842. 


Art.  III.     On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lawn,  Shrubbery,  and 

Flower- Garden,     By  the  Conductor. 

The  principles  which  serve  to  guide  us  in  laying  out  the  details  of  a  plaoe 
are  derived  from  its  natural  and  artificial  character,  and  the  wants  and  wnhei 
of  the  proprietor.  By  natural  character  is  to  be  understood  the  condidon 
of  the  situation  in  respect  to  climate,  the  kind  of  surface,  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  subsoil,  rock,  and  springs,  ponds,  rills,  or  other  forms  of  water,  or  tbe 
sea.  Bv  artificial  character  we  mean  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  tbe 
house,  the  present  state  of  the  ground  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  and  the 
various  topographical  circumstances  ;  such  as  roads,  trees,  neighbouring 
houses,  cottages,  villages,  manu&ctories,  &c.  The  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
proprietor  require  to  be  attended  to  no  less  than  the  character  of  the  groond 
and  the  locality.  An  important  object,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  he  will  go  in  regard  to  expense.  Next  his  peculiar  taite 
and  that  of  his  family  are  to  be  studied,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  acconiiDO- 
dated  ;  except  in  the  case  of  what  the  artist  considers  bad  taste.  In  this 
case  he  must  respectfully  submit  his  reasons  for  what  he  proposes,  and  endea- 
vour to  argue  the  matter  with  his  employer.  Should  he  fail  in  producii^  the 
conviction  desired,  it  will  be  a  (juestion  for  him  to  resolve  how  far  he  can, 
consistently  with  his  own  reputation,  sanction  the  production  of  what  he  con* 
sidersin  bad  taste ;  at  the  same  time  carefully  distinguishing  between  taste  wUch 
is  inherently  bad,  and  taste  which  is  merely  peculiar.  For  example,  suppose  an 
employer  wished  to  terminate  a  vista  with  a  landscape  painted  on  canvass ;  or 
to  introduce,  in  a  verdant  scene,  a  flat  surface  of  boards  piiinted  so  as  to  resemble 
a  rock  or  a  cottage  ?  This  taste,  except  in  the  garden  of  a  gutnguette,  we 
should  consider  as  radically  bad;  and  should  respectfully  protest  against  it  in 
the  pleasiu'e-grounds  of  a  private  gentleman. 

Bearing  these  data  in  view,  there  are  three  stt/lcs  or  st/stenu  ofari,  according 
to  which  lawns  and  shnibberies  may  be  laid  out.  The  first  of  diese  is  the  geo' 
metric  ttyle^  characterised  by  lines  which  require  to  be  drawn  geometriciuly; 
that  is,  on  paper  by  the  aid  of  a  rule  or  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  on  ground 
by  similar  means ;  the  second  is  the  picturesque  stylcy  characterised  by  that 
irreeularity  in  forms,  lines,  and  general  composition,  which  we  see  in  natnnl 
landscape  ;  and  the  third  is  the  gardenetque  ttyle^  characterised  by  distinctness 
in  the  separate  parts  when  closely  examined,  but,  when  viewed  as  a  wholes 
governed  by  the  same  general  principles  of  composition  as  the  picturesqne 
style,  the  parts,  though  not  blended,  being  yet  connected. 

The  geometric  style  admits  of  several  varieties,  according  to  the  prevaifing 
features.     In  one  case  architectural  objects,  aucVv  «a  %1ow^  Vfixtttces^  stepit 
parapets,  stone  edgings  to  beds,  stone  max^ivg  to  Vi^ms,  mvj  Vs^  \it«<«^«oX% 
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1  this  will  constitute  Ute  arckUeetwral  gfyle.  In  another,  statues,  vases,  and 
ler  aculptural  otjects,  maj  be  frequent  in  a  geometric  garden,  and  consti- 
eb  of  course,  ike  sctUptvre$que  tfyle.  Where  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  for  the 
•i  part  cut  into  artificial  shapes,  whether  architectural,  such  as  walls 
Bdges),  arcades,  pyramids,  &c,,  or  sculptural,  such  as  statues,  vases,  and 
ler  tonsile  works,  the  result  is  th^  tonsUe  siyle,  or  verdant  sculpturesque. 
here  stone  terraces,  terrace  gardens,  and  sculpture  are  combined,  the  result 
tke  liaUan  style;  and  grass  terraces,  turf  mounts,  and  straight  canals  consti- 
te  the  Dutch  Hyle. 

The  picturesque  style  varies  according  to  the  natural  character  of  the  sur- 
X,  and  the  kind  of  art  employed.  It  may  be  the  hiUy,  the  rocky,  the 
uatic,  the  trivial  or  common,  or  the  elegant  or  refined,  picturesque.  The 
mU  picturesque  mav  be  applied  to  garden  scenery  in  which  only  the  common 
ees  and  shrubs  of  the  country  are  planted,  and  the  grassy  surface  is  lef^,  like 
lat  of  a  conunon  pasture,  without  either  the  wildness  of  the  forest  glade,  or 
\t  smoothness  and  polish  of  the  lawn.  77ie  rough  picturesque  is  exemplified 
)  a  surface  more  or  less  irregular  or  broken,  among  the  grass  of  which  ferns 
ad  other  strong-growing  plants  spring  up  along  with  low  shrubs  ;  such,  in 
iiort,  as  we  see  on  the  margins  of  forest  elades,  where  the  bushes  have  been 
upt  down  by  the  browsing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  elegant  or  refined  pictu^ 
^fffjve  is  exemplified  in  lawns  and  pleasure-grounds,  where  the  surface  has 
Kco  reduced  to  smooth  undulations,  levels,  or  slopes,  and  where  the  trees 
ud  shrubs  grouped  on  these  surfaces  are  of  exotic  species,  or  of  such  varieties 
of  the  common  kinds  as  are  not  frequently  to  be  met  with.  Other  varieties 
of  the  picturesque,  resulting  from  rocks,  water,  &c.,  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader. 

The  gardenesque  style  is  to  gardening,  as  an  art  of  culture,  what  the  pictu- 
FCiqae  style  is  to  landscape-painting,  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste.  All  the 
'I'Bn,  shrubs,  and  plants,  in  the  gardenesque  style,  are  planted  and  managed  in 
^  a  way  as  that  each  may  arrive  at  perfection,  and  display  its  beauties  to  as 
(Kat  advantage  as  if  it  were  cultivated  for  that  purpose  alone ;  while,  at  the 
<UDe  time,  the  plants,  relatively  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  scene  or 
*hce  to  which  they  belong,  are  either  grouped  or  connected  on  the  same 
rinciples  of  composition  as  in  the  picturesque  style,  or  placed  regularly  or 
aDmetrically  as  in  the  geometric  style.  Hence  there  are  two  distinct  varie- 
Giof  the  gardenesque,  the  geometric  gardenesque,  and  the  pictorial  gardenesque  ; 
id  of  each  of  these  there  are  subvarieties  arising  from  the  use,  m  connexion 
th  them,  of  architecture,  sculpture,  common  trees  and  plants,  or  exotic  trees 
d  plants,  &c.  The  tonsile  style,  however,  can  never  be  united  with  the  gar- 
oesque,  because  it  violates  the  fundamental  principle,  that  of  allowing  each 
mt  to  grow  in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  to  perfection';  nor  will  the  pictu- 
i^irr,  b^ause  in  that  style  every  tree  and  shrub  is  left,  unpruned,  to  assume 
I  fi>rm  which  it  takes  b^  nature,  or  which  it  may  be  forced  to  assume  by  its 
anexion  or  grouping  with  other  trees  and  shrubs. 

iiueed  Styles, —  Two  or  more  of  these  styles  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
•sure-ground,  but  not  indiscriminately  mixed  there.  Wlicn  more  than  one 
ie  is  employed,  it  can  only  be  done  with  a  good  effect  by  using  the  styles 
succession,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  pleasure-ground.  For  example, 
i  Italian  style  may  prevail  on  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  and  may  lose 
A(  in  grass  terraces  of  the  Dutch  style ;  beyond  which  may  be  exhibited, 
t  the  gardenesque,  and  then  the  picturesque  ;  but  to  introduce  alternately 
tioas  of  geometric  or  tonsile  scenery  with  picturesque  scenery  would  dis* 
ct  attention,  and  be  destructive  of  that  first  of  all  principles  in  composition, 
t  unity  of  the  whole,  which  can  only  be  produced  by  the  connexion  and 
mcmy  of  the  parts.  Such  scenery  cannot  be  rendered  tolerable  otherwise 
n  by  being  the  effect  of  neglect,  and  exhibiting  the  character  of  a  garden 
mins;  of  which  there  are  a  few  fine  specimens  in  the  country,  ptod\ic(^d\^^ 
y  partially  kee/>i/i^  up  scenery  originally  in  the  tonsile  style, 
i  sg  muc6  to  be  resetted  that  the  tomHe  style  is  not  occasionaVlY  t^NVMeA, 
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for  [he  sake  of  varietj,  and  die  atrikinfi  effect  which  it  would  produce  fio 
its  novelty.  At  present,  the  most  generd  mode  of  laying  out  plcMurMrowK 
whether  on  a  small  or  on  a  large  scale,  is  to  adopt  the  arcnitectunu,  or  d 
Italian,  style,  immediately  on  the  lawn  front  of  the  house ;  and,  where  d 
style  terminates,  to  commence  either  with  the  picturesque  or  the  nrdc 
esque  style.     We  shall  illustrate  these  two  modes  by  two  sketches.     Pig.  4 


Qar^enaqMC  Sli/k^ 


represents  a  small  pleasure-ground,  Uiil  out  in  the  gardenesque  i^ 
with  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  vertical  profile  ;  a  h  represents  a  tentO' 
garden,  embracing  the  house  on  three  aides ;  the  fourth  being  the  W 
trance  front.  The  general  surface  of  the  ground  is  supposed  to  be  W 
but  the  terrace  is  raised  6  or  8  feet  above  it,  as  indicated  by  the  Wf 
at  a  and  b.  At  the  base  of  the  steps,  the  ground  may  be  suppoff 
to  be  3  ft.  above  the  general  aurface,  whence  it  slopes  gradually  till  it  hecMt 
united  with  it.  A  walk  commtrnces  at  a,  and  is  continued  by  d  and  c  toi 
On  the  supposition  that  the  grounds  arc  more  extensive  than  is  shown  ia  (k 
figure,  a  second  walk  commences  at  d,  and  is  continued  through  a  shrubbK 
to  the  kitchen-garden  and  farm,  from  which  it  returns  by  c;  so  that  dtha 
long  walk  or  a  short  one  may  be  taken  without  going  over  the  same  piJOi 
twice.  There  are  two  circles  marked  w  w,  which  represent  basins  of  wan 
for  watering  the  beds,  and  for  a  few  of  the  most  showy  water  plants.  A 
the  beds  are  circular,  and  vary  in  diameter  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  All  the  Dlb 
circles  are  supposed  to  be  planted  with  flowers,  one  kind  in  a  bed  ;  or  tH 
pomry  shrubs,  such  as  rosea,  cistuses,  &c. ;  while  the  others  are  plMH 
chiefly  with  flowering  shrubs,  some  beds  containing  among  these  a  low  or  ft 
tigiate  tree.  The  greater  numbeT  of  the  shrubs  are  supposed  to  be  rbo4 
dendrons,  azaleas,  kalmiaa,  Ulacs,  Toaea,  t^a^a&ea,  kcA  o\^«:i  AoMiw  wlii 
make  a  great  show  when  in  llowet,  ani  torm  comvu^t.  \»i%\i«k  i&  i^'iai 
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In  a  number  of  the  imal]  circles,  stsadard  roses  and  dwarf  or  trailing  plants 
paAed  atandard  high,  such  as  Cotone&ster  iuxifSlb,  Ilatimod^adron  argen- 
teum,  &c.,  are  supposed  to  be  planted,  in  order  to  combine  to  a  certain  eK- 
tait  tbe  singular  witb  the  gardenesque  ;  but  the  great  object,  in  iayiog  out 
and  plaating  tbb  lawn,  is  to  exhibit  a  blase  of  flowera  from  the  windowa  of 
the  house  and  the  surrounding  walk. 

It  maj  be  necessary  to  observe  that  it  is  not  essential  to  the  gardenesque 
ihal  the  beds  should  be  circular  ;  Ihey  may  be  of  any  other  regular  form, 
and  they  may  even  be  irr^ular :  but  the  circular  shape  is  by  far  vxe  best  for 
CDUring  into  composition,  either  with  one  another  or  with  scntlered  trees  or 
ihroba  1  and  what  gives  it  a  decided  preference  over  all  other  forms  is,  that  it 
W  beat  adapted  for  culture. 

Fig.  48.  is  a  plan,  with  the  trees  in  elevation,  of  the  same  space  of  ground 
IS  in  Jig.  47.     It  is  laid  out  chiefly  in  the  picturesque  style,  but  combines  also 


snd  even  in  a  slight  degree  the  geo- 
Metric,  atf  le.  Tbe  entnnce  front  of  the  house  is  at  a,  in  the  entrance  court. 
There  is  ■  temce.garden  froni  b  b>  c;  and  a  walk  commencing  at  6,  pro- 
Ecedmg  by  c  and  d,  and  returoing  to  the  terrace  by  c.  The  scenery  from  c  to 
d,  and  alao  that  near  the  water  basins  w  ui,  is  decidedly  picturesque ;  that  is, 
Ireea,  ahruba,  and  flowers  are  grouped  together  in  the  same  beds.  On  ke,-nn% 
tbe  terrace  at  .b,  we  paM  betifeen  snialJ  trees,  such  aa  thorns,  cnba,  &.C., 
pWed  «t  n^lar  dJMtaacet  like  aa  avenue,  with  circular  flowetAJedBbemee&t 
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descends  by  a  succession  of  square  tazzas  of  stone  to  the  basin,  which  is 
bordered  by  a  stone  kerb. 

b  h  arc  circles  of  grass  to  harmonise  with  the  grass  of  the  lawn  beyond;  fo 
the'  centre  of  each  circle  there  are  a  pedestal  and  statue. 

c  c  arc  pedestals  for  vases,  containing  select  flowers. 

d  d  are  sauare  beds  for  standard  roses,  and  mignonnette  in  summer ;  ud 
winter  aconite,  crocuses,  scillas,  &c.,  during  early  spring. 

Liit  ofPkmUfor  the  Flower-Garden  Jig.  50.    By  Mr.  Frost 

As  the  beds  are  narrow  (3  ft.  wide),  Mr.  Frost  observes,  1  have  confined 
the  list  to  rather  weak-growing  plants  ;  if  they  had  been  5  ft.  wide,  I  should 
have  added  many  things,  such  as  petunias,  salvias,  &c.,  which  would  probsblj 
grow  too  large  ;  though  some  persons,  by  care,  might  render  these  kinds  snit' 
able.  I  have  chiefly  included  such  things  as  we  grow  here,  and  what  I  knoi 
to  be  good.  The  small  square  beds  not  numbered  will  do  well  for  standsrd 
roses  and  mignonnette ;  but  I  should  have  in  them  crocuses  of  sorts,  ScSk 
prae^cox,  S,  amoe^na,  Erythronium  Dens  c^nis  (the  three  varieties),  snd 
snowdrops ;  also  tulips  in  the  beds  allotted  for  planting  afterwards  with  pdar 
goniums,  or  any  of  the  other  bulbs  alternately,  as  it  gives  the  garden  a  pj 
appearance  early  in  the  spring.  The  stock  beds,  16,  26,  &c.,  might  be  ufr 
ceeded  by  later-sown  stocks,  or  clarkias,  collinsias,  nemophilii^  or  any  ocha 
hardy  annuals :  indeed,  they  might  be  sown  in  the  autumn  for  the  spriif 
show  as  well  as  for  that  of  summer,  and  used  instead  of  tulips  where  tulfi 
are  not  to  be  easily  obtained.  I  have  endeavoured  to  pair  the  beds,  so  tw 
each  corresponding  bed  should  have  plants  of  similar  habits  ;  and,  shoukl  snj 
one  wish  to  deviate  from  the  list  laid  down,  they  might  readily  substitole 
some  favourite  plant  that  might  range  for  height  and  colour ;  such  us  tbe 
verbenas,  for  example,  of  which  there  might  be  better  sorts  sdected  tbao  I 
have  now  specified,  which  can  be  arranged  according  to  the  same  principle. 
—  PhiUp  Frost,     Dropmore  Gardens,  March  7.  1843. 


1.  Nieremb^rgta  griicilis. 

2.  Lob^Ua  j^rinus. 

3.  Nolana  otriplicifblia. 

4.  Pelargonium,     Cooper's     dwarf 

scarlet. 

5 .  Calceolaria  angustifolia. 

6.  Fuchsia  Brewsten. 

7.  White  ten-week  Stock. 

8.  Is6toma  axillaris. 

9.  Lobelia  splendens. 

10.  Ifeliotrdpium  peruvi^num. 

1 1 .  Pelargdnium  Daveyanum. 

12.  Ferbena  picta. 

13.  Ferbena  form6sa. 

14.  Lant^na  Sellovtana. 

15.  Pelargonium,  pink  nosegay. 

16.  Purple  German  Stock. 

1 7.  Z/upinus  nanus. 

18.  Ferr^a  pav6nia. 

19.  Alonsda  mcisif61ia. 


20.  Tropae^olum  m^jus  ^6te  pleno. 

21.  Calceolaria  viscosfssima. 

22.  Pelarg6nium,  Ingram's  scariet 

23.  Lobelia  unidentata. 

24.  O^xalis  tuberosa. 

25.  Alonsoa  linearis. 

26.  Rose-coloured  German  Stock. 

27.  Calceolaria  Stewdrtn. 

28.  G^ladiolus  cardinalis. 

29.  Pelargdnium,  cup-leaved  pink. 

30.  Pelargdnium  compdctum. 

31.  Terb^na,  Ivory's  queen. 

32.  Ferbena  maxima. 

33.  Pelargdnium  pavoninum. 

34.  5!enecio  ^legans  flore  pleno. 

35.  Lobeliff  propinqua. 

36.  Pelargonium,  Prince  of  Qrung^ 

37.  Scarlet  ten-week  Stock. 

38.  F6chsta  globosa. 


List  of  Plants  which  wiU  keep  up  a  S/iow  of  Flowers  in  the  Flower^Gardm 

fig,  50.  till  June,     By  Mr.  Caie. 


1 .  i^^rabis  prae^cox.     White. 

2.  Edinthis  hyemklis.     Yellow. 

3.  Scilla  Ayacmtboides,    Blue. 


4.  i^l^ssum  saxdtile.     Yellow. 

5.  i/esperis  rep&nda.     Purple. 

6.  Tu/tpa  Gesnenema.     Scarlet 
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Fig.  SO.    An  JitUicOurai  Flouttr-Oar. 
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7.  Erythronium  Dens-canis.  Purple. 

8.  /beris  sax&ttlis.    White. 

9.  Fesicaria  utriculata.      Light  yel- 

low. 

10.  Polemonium  r^ptans.     Blue. 

11.  I/nium  longiflorum.     White. 

12.  Adoni*  vemalis.    Yellow. 

13.  Phl6x  verna.     Pink. 

14.  Phlox  procumbens.     Lilac. 

15.  iSTarcissus  papyraceus.    White. 

16.  Tulipa  prae^cox.     Scarlet. 

17.  Fritiliaria  meleagris.     Purple. 

18.  JVarcissus  Jonquilla.    Yellow. 

19.  Aubrietia  purpurea.     Purple. 

20.  ylnemone  nortensis.     Scarlet. 

21.  iS^cllla  canipanuluta.  Dark  purple. 

22.  Hepatica    triloba     rubro-plena. 

Double  red. 


23.  EiTthronium     Dens  canis   albi- 

flora.    White. 

24.  Hepatica  triloba  casr.-pl.    Blue. 

25.  Cheir&nthus  ochroleucus.    Pale 

Yellow. 

26.  Sanguin^a  canadensis.    VThite. 

27.  Mecondpsis  cambrica.    Yellow. 

28.  Tb^ris  sempervlrens.    White. 

29.  iVarclssus  minor.    Yellow. 

30.  Corydalis  n6bilis.  Yellow. 

31.  JFlumaria  formosa.     Reddish. 

32.  Pris  vA'na,     Purple. 

33.  Cheir&nthus  Chetru    Yellow. 

34.  Corydalis  bulbosa.    Purple. 

35.  Galanthus  plicatus.    White. 

36.  Crocus  sativus.    Yellow. 

37.  iScilla  prae^cox.     Blue. 

38.  Phlox  ovata.     Pink. 


Litt  of  Plants  for  the  Flower-Garden  fig,  50.,  which  will  flower  from  Jmeio 

September,     By  Mr.  Caie. 


1.  fl^nothera  macrocdrpa.    Yellow. 

2.  Ferbena  splendens.     Dark  crim- 

son. 
.3.  Salvia  chamsedryoides.     Blue. 

4.  Ferbena  Thompsonifl«rt.  Whitish. 

5.  Frogmore  Pelargonium.    Scarlet. 

6.  Bouvdrdia  cocclnea.     Scarlet, 

7.  Terbena,  the  queen.    White. 

8.  Calceolaria  angustifolia.    Yellow. 

9.  rerbena/eucriow/e*.  Whitish  pink. 

10.  Pr/www  erubescens.  Whitish  pur- 

ple. 

1 1 .  Terbena  Tweediewwc.     Scarlet. 

12.  Calceolaria  rugosa.    Yellow. 

13.  Campanula  carp&tica.     Blue. 

14.  Terbena    Stewart«.      Dark   pur- 

ple. 

15.  Terbfeha  Forsterw.      Light  crim. 

son. 

16.  Tropae^olum  minus  flore   pleno. 

Orange  and  yellow. 

17.  Petunia  triumphans.     Dark  pur- 

ple. 

18.  Calceolaria  integrifolia.    Yellow. 


19.  Bouvfirdtfl  triph^lla.     Sou-let 

20.  Antirrhinum  alpinum.   Light  pur- 

ple. 

21.  Pelargonium  comp&ctum.  Scarlet 

22.  Petunia,  the  Germ.  Dark  purple. 

23.  Alonsoa  linearis.     Red. 

24.  Terbena  Hendersonn.     Puqjle. 

25.  Camp&nula  carp&tica.    Blue. 

26.  FerbenaJl/tf/i/i.latifolia.  Scarlet 

27.  I^- leaved  Pelargonium.  White. 

28.  Wnothera  Drummdndii,  pegged 

down.     Yellow. 

29.  Toumefdrtta         Aeliotropioides* 

Pale  lilac. 

30.  Ferbena  teucrioides.    White  and 

pink. 

31.  Phlox  Drumm6nd».    Purole. 

32.  Frogmore  Pelai^ouium.   Scarlet 

33.  Fcrbena  amoe^na.     Dark  lilac. 

34.  iSenecio  ^legans.     Purple. 

35.  Calceolaria  angustifolia.    Ydlow. 

36.  Ferbena,  the  queen.    White. 

37.  Terbfena  Ignea.     Scarlet. 

38.  Terbena  Imridna.     Purple. 


List  of  Plants  fir  planting  the  Flower- Garden  fig,  50.     By  Mr.  Pringle. 

Throughout  the  following  arrangement,  the  plants  mentioned  first  will  be 
those  for  the  first  show  of  flowers.  The  low-growing  plants  or  bulbs,  calle^l 
edgings,  are  to  be  planted  in  patches  about  6  in.  wiUim  the  edgings  of  the 
beds  ;  and  in  order  to  assist  the  amateur,  or  those  who  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  providing  for  flower-gardens,  I  have  given  the  probable  number  of 
each  plant  that  will  be  required,  or  at  least  the  number  that  will  be  necessary 
to  fill  the  bed  ;  but,  as  the  number  required  to  stock  a  bed  will  often  depeinl 
on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  \>\atvts,  sometimes  two  or  three  less  of 
two  or  three  more  than  I  have  mentioued  mvv^  \>e  tec^vt^iSL, 
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I.  Bulbous  Iris,  18  plants.     Commelina  tuberosa,  27  plants. 

••  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  patches.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     German 

Asters, 
i.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  patches.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     German 

Asters, 
k  E(%ing  of  Snowdrop,  30  patches.     Mignonnette.     Dahlias,  7  plants. 
5.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  patches.     Tulips,  200  roots.     Scarlet  Geraniums, 

25  plants. 
).  Edging  of  Yellow  Crocus,  30  plants.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.    Chry- 

seii  crocea. 
I  Edging  of  Blue  Hepatica,  14  plants.     Carnations,  18  plants. 
^.  Edging  of  Heartsease,  26  plants.     Dahlias,  7  plants. 
).  Edging  of  Heartsease,  26  plants.    Hyacinths  Single,  200  roots.    Shrubby 

Calceolarias,  25  plants. 
).  Edging  of  Purple  Auricula,  30  plants.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.    Dwarf 

Larkspur. 
1.  Edging  of  Purple  Auricula,  30  plants.     Double  Anemones,  200  roots. 

Nieremb^rgia  linearis,  25  plants, 
t  20  select  Herbaceous  Plants  m  two  rows,  with  a  patch  of  Narcissus  be- 
tween each  plant,  for  an  earl^  bloom. 
).  Narcissus  between  each  plant,  with  patches  o^  Fritili^ria  meleagris,  &c. 
k  Edging    of  Yellow    Auricula,  30  plants.     Standard    Roses,    4    plants. 

8chizanthus  venustus. 
^  Edging  of  Yellow  Auricula,  30  plants.     Ranunculus,  200  roots,     ^ina- 

g&lUs  Mon^lli,  25  plants. 
^>  Edging  of  Red  Hepatica,  14  plants.     Picotees,  18  plants. 
I  Edging  of  Heartsease,  26  plants.     Dahlias,  7  plants 
^  Edging  of  Heartsease,  26  plants.     Jonquils,  200  roots.     Lobcl/a  pro- 

pfnqua,  25  plants. 
)•  Edging  of  Blue  Crocus,  30  roots.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     Calli6p- 

m  bfcolor. 
!•  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30   roots.     Standard   Roses,  4  plants.     German 

Stocks. 
I.  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  roots.     Double  Tulips,  200  roots.     jS&lvia  pa- 
tens, 25  plants. 
^  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  roots.     Mignonnette.     Dahlias,  7  plants 
^  Edging  of  Snowdrop,  30  roots.     Bulbous  Iris,  18  roots.     Tigridia  pa- 

vdnia,  27  plants. 
^  Edring  of  Snowdrop,  30  roots.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     German 

Stocks. 
'•  Edging  of  Striped  Crocus,  30  roots.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     French 

Marigold. 
!>  Erythrdnium  Dens  clinis,  14  roots.     Pinks,  30  plants. 

•  Polyanthus,  26  plants.     Dahlias,  7  plants. 

'.  Van  Thol  Tulips,  200  roots.     SiWm  f61gens,  25  plants. 

•  Hepatica,  30  plants.     Standard  Roses,  4  plants.     Godetia  rubic6nda. 

•  Turban  Ranunculus,  200  roots.     Ifeliotropium  peruvi^num,  25  plants. 

•  20  select  Herbaceous  Plants,  in  two  rows,  with  a  patch  of  Martagon  Lily 

between  each  two  Herbaceous  Plants. 

•  20  select  Herbaceous  Plants  in  two  rows,  with  patches  of  Gladiolus 

commi^nis,  or  any  other  hardy  species. 
^  Single  Anemones,  200  roots.     Nieremb^rgia  linearis,  30  plants. 
"*  Hmtica,  30  plants.    Standard  Roses,  4  plants.    Brachycome  tberidi- 

•  IXmble  Hyacinths,  200  roots.     Petunia  phcenlcea,  25  plants. 

•  Double  Primrose,  26  plants.    Dahlias,  7  plants. 

•  Sdllabif&lia,  14patrbeA     Pinks,  30  plants. 

•  Striped  Crocus,  30  patches.     Standard  Roses,  4  p\anto.     Mncwv  '^^f- 
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a.  Basin  of  Water,  with  an  enriched  sculptured  vase  in  the  centre,  with  jet 
d*eau,  or  other  contrivances  that  the  proprietor  may  /choose,  according 
to  the  head  and  supply  of  water  that  he  tias  at  command. 

b  b,  Figures,  or  Groups  of  Figures,  emblematical  of  the  beauties  or  riches 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

c  Cy  Vases,  elevated  on  pedestals  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  vase,  and 
filled  with  handsome  specimens  of  plants  in  flower,  to  be  changed 
when  required  during  summer. 

d  dy  Beds  of  choice  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  or  of  choice  Pelargoniums. 

An  Arrangement  of  Plants  for  the  Flower^Garden  Jig.  50.,  by  which,  when  ik 
Beds  are  once  stocked,  they  wUl  require  very  little  annual  Preparation  to  keep 
up  the  Stock  of  Plants  ;  and  which  may  he  suitable  for  some  Gardens  wkere 
there  is  not  the  Convenience  of  much  Glass,  and  where  it  is  desirable  that  tke 
Whole  should  be  kept  up  at  comparatively  little  annual  Expense  ofhabow.  By 
Mr.  Pringle. 

1 .  £rica  herbacea.     Kalmia  of  species. 

2.  Snowdrops.     Early  flowering  Annuals.     Dahlias. 

3.  Snowdrops.     Early  flowering  Annuals.     Dahlias. 

4.  Narcissus.     Fuchsias. 

5.  £r4nthis  hyemalis.     Common  China  Roses,  trained  on  a  flat  trellis. 

6.  Yellow  Crocus.     Delphinium  of  Species. 

7.  Oaultheria  Shdllon,     Yellow  Azaleas. 

8.  Fritillhria.     Fuchsias. 

9.  Grape  Hyacinth.     Noisette  Roses,  on  a  flat  trellis. 
10.  Auriculas.     Herbaceous  Plants  mixed. 

U.  Polyanthus.     Provence  Roses,  Dwarf. 

12.  American  Plants  mixed. 

13.  American  Plants  mixed. 

14.  Auriculas.     Herbaceous  Plants  mixed. 

15.  Primula  farindsa.     Scotch  Roses,  Dwarf. 

16.  Gaultheria  proc{imbens.     Azaleas,  Red. 

17.  Getiiidna  acaulis.     Scarlet  Geraniums. 

18.  Erythronium  Dens  cknis.     Bourbon  Roses,  on  a  flat  trellis. 

19.  Crocus,  Blue.     Potentillas  of  different  species. 

20.  Snowdrop.     Early  Annuals.     Dahlias. 

21.  Ad6ni«  vernalis.     Tea-scented  Roses,  on  a  flat  trellis. 

22.  Orange  Lily.     Salvia  patens. 

23.  Andromedas  of  different  species. 

24.  Snowdrops.     Early  Annuals.     Dahlias. 

25.  Striped  Crocus.     Phlox  of  species. 

26.  Vacciniums  of  species. 

27.  Pulsatilla  verna.     Petunias. 

28.  ^cilla  bifolia.     Hybrid  China  Roses,  on  a  flat  trellis. 

29.  Hepatica.     Herbaceous  Plants  mixed. 

30.  Primula  coTtusoides,     Perpetual  Roses,  Dwarf. 

31.  Rhododendrons  of  different  species. 

32.  Rhododendrons,  Hybrids. 

33.  Alpine  Auricula.     Moss  Roses. 

34.  Hepatica.     Herbaceous  Plants  mixed. 

35.  //yaclnthuf  roonstrosus.^    Macartney  Roses,  on  a  flat  trellis. 

36.  Gladiolus.     Fuchsias. 

37.  Vacciniums  of  different  species. 

38.  Striped  Crocus.     Pentstemon  of  different  species. 
a  a,  b  b,  c  c,  as  in   the  preceding  arrangement. 

d  d,  Rose  Pillars  ;  or  Roses  trained  on  an  umbrella  or  other  fancy  trellis* 
Hemarks.    By  each  of  the  above  arTaLT\^<emexv\.%  ^^oo^VkVwwsvmtybcob' 
tained  during  the  flowering  aeaaon  \  and  owl  o^  \)cv^  v«o  ^  ^iiK«\  \»^n^* 
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iged.  Thus,  by  taking  the  beds,  2.  3.  6.  10.  14.  19.  20.  24.  25.  29.  34. 
38.  of  the  first  arrangement,  and  jobing  them  to  the  second,  the  garden 
Id  then  be  a  rosary  ;  by  which,  with  a  proper  selection  of  successional  kinds, 
I  the  bulbs  and  other  plants  used  as  edging  to  the  beds,  a  regular  supply 
bwers  might  be  obtained.— J.  P. 

(  7*0  6e  etmtinuedUy 


IT.  IV.  Notice  of  a  heating  Apparatus  in  the  Gardens  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Straihfieldsaye,  By  John  John- 
bom,  Gardener  there. 

BE  apparatus  {Jig.  51.)  consists  of  a  stove  (originally  Dr.  Ar- 
rtt's)  and  two  copper  cylinders.  The  stove  contains  two 
^pper  boilers  1  ft.  deep 
ri  3  in.  wide,  which  form 
»fi  fire-box  of  the  stove, 
it  of  which  the  boiling 
ater  flows  by  the  top 
ipeinto  the  cylinder,  and 

Jtums  by  the  lower  pipe  

ito  the  bottom  of  tfie 
)iler.  The  cylinders  have 
wh  thirty  tubes,  1  in. 
diameter,  extending 
rough  the  whole  length 
mongst  which  the  water 
'^s),  giving  out  an  ex- 
it  of   heated    surface       ^*-^*-  ^'^''^s  ^pp^^*^^  ^  strathfleutayt. 

Ual  to  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  and  through  which  the  air 
tulates.  The  dimensions  are,  stove  1  ft.  6  in.  square,  and 
^  9  in.  in  height,  including  the  ornamental  cap  on  the  top, 
uch  is  4  in.  deep ;  cylinders  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
tie  height  as  the  stove,  including  the  caps. 
It  consumes  exactly  one  bushel  of  coke  per  day,  the  half  of 
lich  is  supplied  every  morning  and  evening.  The  water  is 
)plied  by  a  covered  valve  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  as 
n  in  the  figure.  There  is  a  small  pipe  for  evaporation  at  the 
i  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  ornamental  caps  are  movable, 
1  conceal  the  tubes  of  the  cylinders  and  the  feed-hole  of  the 
ve.  The  smoke  escapes  by  a  tube  at  the  back  of  the  stove, 
amunicating  with  a  flue  bmlt  in  the  walL 
rhere  are  two  of  the  above  apparatuses  in  the  conservatory 
this  place,  which  is  67  ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  high, 
I  which  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  sufliciently  heated  to 
serve  the  plants  from  injury  from  cold  or  damp. 
Straihjleldsayey  Feb.  1 L  J  843. 
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Art.  V.     On  making  Garden  Besoms.     By  A.  F. 

Seeing  nothing/in  any  of  your  numerous  works  on  gardening  and  rural 
economy,  on  the  manufacture  of  an  article  the  most  essential  to,  and  most 
generally  used  in,  every  well-kept  garden,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  point  oat 
to  you,  and,  through  your  Magazine,  to  my  friends  in  the  wide  field  of  garden- 
ing, the  manly  use  of  besoms,  and  a  very  superior  mode  of  manufacturiog 
them.  It  is  nothing  of  my  own,  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  new  to  some  of  your 
readers  ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  known  or  practised  by  one  in  a  hundred  that 
have  the  greatest  occasion  to  do  so. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  or  any  other  gentleman  or  gardener  at  all  acquaioted 
with  rural  affairs  in  this  countr}%  that  besoms  are  made  of  birch,  heather,  or 
any  other  tough  spray  that  can  be  most  readily  come  at ;  but  I  most  tell 
you  that,  when  the  birch  is  got  in  lengths  of  3  ft.  from  the  top,  it  is  to  be 
singled  by  tearing  the  strong  forked  branches  asunder  with  the  hands  without 
any  tool,  and  when  this  is  done  the  besom-biulders  begin,  two  to  form  the 
faggot,  and  one  to  bind;  and,  by  the  following  contrivance,  six  score jnaj be 
bound  in  an  hour  by  one  man. 

A  rope,  of  the  strength  and  suppleness  of  window  sash-cord,  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  beam  in  the  roof  of  a  shed,  as  in^.  52, ^ 
and  it  must  be  long  enough  to  let  one  end  reach  the 
floor ;  this  end  is  to  be  in  a  double  of  the  cord  for  a 
man  to  put  his  foot  into,  like  a  stirrup.  The  faggot 
of  birch,  straight  and  the  right  size  for  the  besom,  is 
handed  to  this  man,  who  puts  his  cord  once  round  the 
birch,  and,  setting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  tightens  the 
faggot  in  the  place  where  the  first  tie  from  the  tip  is  to 
be,  and  keeps  it  tight  till  he  puts  a  tarred  string  twice 
round  and  ties  it ;  then,  shifting  his  cord  to  the  place 
where  the  other  tie  is  wanted,  tightens  and  ties  that  in 
like  manner ;  with  such  a  thorough  command  of,  and 
such  an  ability  easily  to  compress,  these  otherwise 
unyielding  materials,  as  cannot  fail  to  please  the  work- 
men and  profit  the  employer,  who  thus  gets  a  day's 
tying  done  in  an  hour ;  and,  instead  of  making  tnis 
trade  an  excuse  for  idling  away  wet  days,  the  gardener  cLiri*aaetf» 

may  get  a  waggon-load  of  birch  worked  into  besoms  in      bSS^  BirStSSai 
the  course  of  a  day,  by  half  a  dozen  handy  labourers. 

Now  for  the  wielding  of  the  instrument  after  it  is  made ;  and  we  shall  take, 
as  an  example,  the  cleaning  of  a  lawn  after  a  morning's  mowinc.    Every 
alternate  swarth  is  to  be  raked  with  a  common  hay-rake,  or  other  blant* 
toothed  rake,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  breadth  of  two  swarths  for  the 
lone-handled  besom.     Along  the  centre  of  this  cleared  space,  a  man  starts 
with  a  flattened  besom  on  the  end  of  a  nine-foot  handle,  and  sends  all  the  grass 
that  he  meets  with  right  and  lefl,  leaving  these  two  swarths  cleanly  swept    A 
boy  or  a  woman,  with  a  short-handled  besom,  follows  after,  and  sweeps  ten 
yards  of  this  ridge  upward,  and  ten  yards  downward,  thus  leaving  the  lawn 
studded  with  heaps  of  grass  60  ft.  apart  one  way,  and  15  or  18  feet  apart  the 
other  way.     This  is  again  basketed  into  the  grass-cart  by  a  man  and  a  boy 
with  a  couple  of  boards  and  a  besom.     When  this  plan  is  followed  all  is  regu- 
larity ;  the  long-handled  besom,  doing  the  bulk  of  the  brushing  without  ever 
having  to  touch  a  blade  of  grass  twice  over,  is  a  manly  straight-forward  sweeper; 
for  the  person  stands  upright  as  a  dart,  and  moves  forward  in  a  line,  swinging 
his  arms  on  even  balance,  furrowing  the  greensward,  whilst  the  women  and 
boys  with  their  four-foot  besoms  lay  it  in  heaps. 

The  handles  of  the  besoms  should  be  shod  with  iron  in  the  form  of  an  arrow 
head,  and  have  a  ferrule  on  the  other  end,  to  prevent  the  wood  from  giving 
way  in  the  act  of  putting  the  heads  o(  b\Tc\\  otv  \X\^  \)^<&om'%  tall ;  and,  when 
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le  in  this  manner,  the  same  handle  will  last  a  life-time,  and  be  softer  and 
x>tber  for  the  hand  than  the  rustic  cudgels  that  besom- makers  tail  their 
;ots  with,  and  sell  to  cockneys  for  garden  brooms. 
Uajbrdshire,  March,  1843. 


Art.  VI.     The  SguirreL     By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 

3BTICULTURE  and  zoology  are  contiguous  provinces.  Surely, 
Bn,  no  one  in  these  days  of  liberality  can  find  fault  with  Mr. 
ighton  for  straying  a  little  out  of  bounds.  Let  him  not  fear 
a  apparition  of  a  birch  rod. 

If  squirrels  injure  the  shoots  of  my  spruce  firs,  which  they 
e  known  to  frequent,  trivial  indeed  must  be  the  damage,  and 
luck  the  reparation  by  old  Dame  Nature,  for  the  trees  bear  no 
larks  of  aggression. 

Had  the  squirrel  been  wild,  in  the  wild  woods,  at  the  time  that 
It.  Wighton  saw  it  eat  the  birds,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
ounce  that  individual  squirrel  to  be  carnivorous,  because  I 
dieve  that  Mr.  Wighton  would  only  state  what  he  conceived 

0  be  "correct."  Still,  we  must  allow  that  there  are  exceptions 
t>  all  rules.  Don  Quixote  put  Sancho  Panza  in  mind  that 
ttnuner  did  not  always  set  in  with  the  appearance  of  the  first 
Hrallow.  Sir  William  Jardine  shot  a  barn  owl  in  the  very  act 
f  hooting.  Probably,  neither  the  baronet,  nor  any  body  else, 
'ill  ever  perform  a  similar  feat,  for  bam  owls  do  not  hoot. 

I  gather  from  Mr.  Wighton's  communication  of  January  3. 
>.  117.],  that  his  squirrel  was  in  captivity  when  it  partook  of  a 
nud  repast.  This  single  fact  at  once  precludes  the  possibility 
'  the  squirrel  family  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  carnivorous 
imals.  The  incarceration  only  of  "a  few  days"  might  have 
ured  the  prisoner  seriously,  either  in  his  nervous  system,  or 

his  gastric  powers,  or  in  his  olfactory  sensibilities.  Now,  a 
Iden  derangement  in  all,  or  even  in  any  one,  of  these  compo- 
it  parts  of  a  squirrel's  frame,  might  have  affected  his  health 
Sciently  to  have  induced  him  to  try  a  change  of  larder ;  and, 
mid  this  have  been  the  case,  I  don't  know  a  nicer  morsel  for 

1  alterative  system  than  a  tender  and  a  well-fed  swallow. 
kd€r  existing  circumstances  (loss  of  liberty,  to  wit),  I  am  not 
all  astonished  that  Mr.  Wighton's  squirrel  should  dine  on 
dy  raw  or  roasted  we  are  not  informed ;  even  though  the 
1  squirrel  were  well  supplied,  on  the  same  table,  "  with  his 
ourite  kind  of  food." 

[  wish  we  knew  more  than  wo  do  of  the  carnivorous  propon- 
es, or  the  want  of  them,  in  certain  animals.  We  might  then  be 
e  to  account  tolerably  well  for  many  strange  occurrencea,^V^eK 
try  now  and  then  puzzle  us  so  much,  in  the  woxkingiB  oi  «>o- 
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logical  gastronomy.  So  unaccountable,  indeed,  are  eometimeB 
the  actions  both  of  man  and  beast^  not  only  in  the  eating  depart- 
ment, but  also  in  domestic  arrangements,  that  we  might  really 
fancy  the  performers  not  to  be  quite  right  in  their  heads. 

Whilst  I  am  actually  writing  this,  there  are  two  geese  on  the 
lawn  before  me.  One  of  them  is  a  Canada  goose,  the  other  a 
barnacle  gander.  The  latter  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  former. 
Notwithstanding  this  disparity,  the  old  fool  of  a  goose  has  taken 
the  insignificant  little  fellow  into  connubial  fav6ur,  although 
there  are  four  and  twenty  others  of  the  Canada  species  here, 
from  which  she  has  it  fully  in  her  power  to  make  a  more  profit- 
able choice.  Singular  to  tell,  this  is  the  third  year  that  these 
infatuated  simpletons  have  paired,  and  the  goose  laid  ^g8, 
without  any  chance  of  a  progeny.  And,  in  high  quarters,  some- 
times unions  take  place,  where  the  husband  is  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  his  wife,  and  the  wife  of  that  of  her  husband. 

How  capricious,  then,  is  the  taste,  not  only  of  Mr.  Wightotfs 
captive  squirrels,  but  also  of  geese,  and  eke  of  man  himself  I 
By  only  *^  a  few  days' "  loss  of  liberty,  I  have  shown  that  Mr. 
Wighton's  pretty  squirrel  preferred  the  flesh  of  birds  to  its  own 
"  favourite  kind  of  food." 

My  tom-cat,  apparently  an  excellent  mouser,  will  sometimcB 
eat  plentifully  of  dry  biscuit,  and  turn  up  his  nose  at  mutton 
chop.  Sterne's  ass  seemed  to  relish  macaroon.  Did  all  asses 
relish  macaroon,  we  might  doubt  the  fitness  of  the  Spanish 
proverb,  "  La  miel  no  es  para  la  boca  del  asno : "  Honey  is  not 
made  for  the  mouth  of  the  ass.  Parrots  in  cages  will  pull  off 
their  own  feathers,  and  eat  them  by  the  dozen.  Blackbirds, 
although  on  very  short  allowance,  caused  by  the  frosty  weather, 
would  not  touch  their  favourite  ivy  berries,  which  were  thrown 
down  in  abundance  for  them  in  the  garden  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
Loudon  of  Bayswater.  I  knew  a  healthy  old  owl  who  took 
her  confinement  so  much  to  heart  that  she  refused  all  kind  of 
food,  and  died  at  last  for  want  of  it.  And,  when  I  was  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  I  saw  a  brute  in  the  shape  of  man,  swallow 
pieces  of  raw  fowl  (which  he  had  torn  asunder,  feathers  and 
all,)  with  as  much  avidity  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  devours  our 
incomes. 

Should  Mr.  Wighton  read  this  paper,  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
that  I  have  many  serious  obstacles  to  overcome,  before  I  can 
arrive  at  the  very  important  conclusion,  that  the  family  of 
squirrel  is  carnivorous  in  its  own  native  haunts. 

Walton  Hall^  March  8.  1843. 
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Art.  VII.    AfharicuUural  Notices. 

Umber  Trees  to  mcreiue  the  DurabilUy  of  the  Timber  is  useful  in 
e  resinous  tribe,  but  injurious  with  trees  that  are  non-resinous, 
nilt  of  extensive  experience  in  the  South  of  France  by  M.  Laure 
Ellis  eentleman  has  also  found  that  the  trunk  of  the  white  oak 
inculata),  disbarked  when  in  full  sap,  has  a  power  of  reproducing 
loon  after  disbarking,  some  drops  of  a  fluid  ooze  out,  which 
takes  a  green  colour  as  soon  as  it  conies  in  contact  with  the 
ind  this  process  of  oozing  out,  thickening,  and  colouring,  con- 
surface  of  the  trunk,  which  had  previously  been  laid  bare  as  far 
ood,  is  covered  with  a  rough  granulated  surface  of  a  greyish 
it,  and  of  a  herbaceous  green  within.  By  degrees,  a  very  thin 
led  on  the  surface  of  this  exuded  matter,  which  ends  in  becom- 
rmis  of  a  new  bark  ;  and  this  bark,  by  the  end  of  the  first 
nes  of  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  the  descent  of  the  sap 
iches  to  the  base  of  the  trunk.  (Ann,  d^Hort.  Soc,  de  Parity 
17.)  [We  have  known  the  same  thing  take  place  in  the  case  of 
e  trunk  of  which  had  been  laid  completely  bare  to  the  white 
d,  and  for  between  3  ft.  and  4  ft.  in  length.] 
friam  Treei  from  Seed, — Mr.  Charlwood's  annual  Catalogue  of 
'  Seeds  J  just  printed,  is  this  year  unusually  rich  in  the  genera 
Tikglans,  Caira,  Magnolia,  Pinus,  iZhodod^ndron,  and  various 
IS  packets  of^^these  seeds  may  be  sent  by  post  to  any  part  of  the 
om,  there  never  was  so  fine  an  opportunity  for  provincial  nur- 
M>untry  gentlemen  to  enlarge  their  arboretums  at  little  expense, 
omroend  first  procuring  a  catalogue  from  Mr.  Charlwood,  and 
the  species  wanted,  and  returning  it  with  an  order  at  the  rate  of 
pedes  marked.     We  mention  this  mode,  because  a  gentleman 

have  been  conversing  on  the  subject  has  complained  to  us  that 
cinds  are  sold  only  by  the  bushel,  and  that  he  only  wants  a  few 
id  bis  collection.  —  Cond. 

t  bont^  Shelly  such  as  those  of  the  olive,  holly,  hawthorn,  &c., 
nt  lie  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they  germinate,  have  been 

the  first  year  when  the  nut  is  broken,  provided  the  kernel  is 
Ills  has  been  effected  in  France,  in  the  case  of  the  olive,  by  the 

press  or  a  vice,  with  which,  it  is  said,  a  female  can  break  2000 
ne  day,  without  injuring  the  kernels.  We  doubt  if  this  could 
ily  with  the  nuts  of  the  holly  or  the  hawthorn,  but  the  sugges- 
lying.  (Annates  d*Hort.  de  Paris,  tom.  xxxi.  p.  15.) 
nperidlis,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  showed  nower-buds  in  the 
kl,  which  stood  the  winter  and  came  into  flower  on  the  29th  of 
thus  proving  the  great  hardiness  of  the  tree  when  it  can  ripen 
e  flowers  are  of  a  fine  blue,  somewhat  like  those  of  Gloxinia 
1  they  have  an  agreeable  smell  like  those  of  Fhilad^lphus.    The 

been  propagated  to  an  amazing  extent  in  France,  so  much  so, 
ilready  to  have  produced  more  money  to  commercial  gardeners 
*  plant  known.     The  price  has  fallen  from  5  guineas  to  2s,  6d. 
fi,  de  Paris,  tom.  xxx.  p.  406.) 
^ars, — The  following  kinds  are  described  by  Dr.  Fischer  of  St. 

the  Garten  Zeitung,  vol.  ix.  p.  401.,  and  also  in  the  Botanical 
arch,  1843.  We  trust  some  nurseryman  or  private  gentleman 
h  St.  Petersburg  will  endeavour  to  procure  living  plants  of 
M  are  not  alre^y  in  this  country,  or  rather  of  the  whole  of 
ugh  there  are  several  of  the  names  in  Messrs.  Loddi^«'«  coV* 
I  plants  lire  too  smnll  to  enable  us  to  judge  \\ov«  isx  tV\e^  wn&Hiex 
'etcriptioth    i^hould  this  meet  the  eye  oC  Dr.FiadieT,  ot  cA 
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any  one  else  who  possesses  the  whole  collection,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  ^l 
feel  greatly  obliged  by  a  plant  or  a  cutting  of  each,  for  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  reciprocate. 

P6pulus  balsamifcra  L.,  P.  trfstis  Fitch.,  P.  longifdlia  Fitch.,  P.  candicans 
Hort.  Kew.,  P.  pseudo-balsamlfera  Fitch.,  P.  /iaurifolia  Ledebaur,  P,  suaveo- 
lens  Fitch. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  CaUdogue  of  Works  on  Gardening^  Agriculiurey  Botant/^ 
Rural  Architecturcy  S^Cy  lately  pvblishedy  with  some  Accouni  df 
those  considered  the  more  interesting, 

AN^ARRATiVEofaVitittotheAuttralianColoniet.  By  James  Backhouse.  HIos- 
trated  by  three  maps,  iifleen  etchings,  and  several  wood-cuts.  8vo, 
pp.704.     London  and  York,  1843. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  recollect  an  article  on  the  indigenous  esculents  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  our  Volume  for  1835  p.  338.,  by  the  author  of  the 
Narrative  now  before  us.  Mr.  Backhouse  was  at  that  time  in  Australia, 
on  a  visit  which  occupied  nearly  six  years,  terminating  with  1838.  *'  It  was 
undertaken,  solel^^,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  religious  duty.  During 
its  course,  the  writer  kept  a  Journal,  in  which,  having  been  trained  to  habits 
of  observation,  records  were  made,  not  only  on  religious  subjects,  but  also  on 
such  as  regarded  the  productions  of  the  countries  visited,  the  state  of  the 
aborigines,  and  the  emigrant  and  prisoner  population,  &c.** 

The  work  consists  of  47  chapters,  and  18  papers  as  an  appendix,  aud  it  is 
illustrated  by  many  very  clever  etchings,  independently  of  large  maps,  and 
several  wood-cuts.  Every  chapter  is  a  personal  relation  of  what  took  place 
with  the  author  and  his  fellow-traveller,  and  recounts  not  only  what  relates 
to  his  "  religious  duty,"  but  what  he  observed  as  a  naturalist,  and  loore 
especially  as  a  botanist.  The  two  pursuits  appear  to  have  gone  hand  in  band, 
in  the  most  natural  manner ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  affected  by 
the  sincere  piety  of  the  author  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  instructed 
by  his  observations  on  the  animals,  plants,  and  geological  features,  that  fell  in 
his  way.  Add  to  'this  the  many  incidents  which  befell  him  in  a  countr}' un- 
der the  peculiar  circumstances  of  almost  the  only  inhabitants  being  either 
aboriginal  savages  or  convicts.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Backhouse's  Narrative  is  a 
singularly  entertaining  book,  as  much  so  as  The  Bible  in  Spain  ;  but,  thougfi 
equally  religious,  yet  quite  m  a  different  way. 

In  the  appendix  is  an  enlarged  version  of  the  paper  already  referred  to,  by 
which  it  appears  that  there  is  not  a  single  plant  indigenous  to  Australia  worth 
cultivating  for  its  fruit,  or  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  unless  it  be  the  common 
mushroom.  Most  of  the  European  fruits  and  vegetables,  however,  thriTe 
well.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  in  such  a  climate  as  Australia  a  green 
lawn  cannot  readily  be  obtained  in  the  summer  season ;  nevertheless  we  have 
a  substitute  for  perpetual  verdant  herbage  in  a  stemless  evergreen  Xanthor- 
rhce^a,  or  grass  tree,  which  reminds  us  of  a  plant  recommended  by  Duharoel  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  the  warmer  parts  of  France,  the  ephedra  (£.  of  Trcet 
and  Shrtibt,  p.  U37.) ;  while  for  dry  sandy  soils,  both  in  France  and  England, 
M.  Vilmorin  recommends  (Vol.  for  1841,  p.  199.)  the  -Bromus  pratensis. 

We  could  extract  many  sin<;ular  facts  and  entertaining  passages  from  tbb 
work,  but  we  prefer  recommending  the  original.  We  intend,  however,  to 
return  to  it,  and  select  a  list  of  the  plants  mentioned,  bringing  together  their 
habitats  and  such  other  particulars  as  lie  scattered  over  the  volume.  We 
cou]d  wish,  indeed,  that  this  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Backhouse  himself,  either 
in  an  appendix  or  in  a  botanical  index. 
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Trea^  on  ike  cultweUed  Grasses  and  other  Herbage  and  Forage  PlantSy  with  the 
Kinds  and  Qtusniities  of  Seeds  for  sowing  down  Land  to  altemaie  Husbandry, 
permanent  Pasture^  hawns^  8fc,  By  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  Seedsmen  to 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  49. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1843. 

This  is  a  very  carefully  prepared  work,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  farmer  who  practises  the  alternate  husbandry,  and  of  every 
gardener  who  has  lawns  to  form.  The  introduction  contains  the  history 
iA  herbage  and  forage  plants,  in  the  early  ages,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and 
in  Ireland ;  and  a  history  of  the  introduction  of  species  and  of  varieties.  Next 
follow  descriptions  of  the  true  or  natural  grasses,  and  of  the  clovers  or  arti- 
ficial grasses,  followed  by  remarks  on  sowing  by  measure  and  weight,  and  a 
table  <o/i  weights  per  bushel,  and  number  of  seeds  per  ounce.  Then  follow 
13  tables  of  kinds  and  quantities  of  grass  seeds  required  for  sowing  an  im- 
perial acre  ;  1.  for  alternate  husbandry  ;  2.  for  permanent  pasture,  first  mixture 
and  second  mixture  ;  3.  for  permanent  lawn  pastures,  first  mixture  and  second 
mixture ;  4.  for  fine  lawns,  bowlins-greens,  &c. ;  5.  for  lands  in  preparation  for 
irrigation  ;  6.  for  pasture  and  hay  m  orchards,  &c. ;  7.  for  pasturage  and  cover 
in  thick  shady  woods ;  8.  for  heathy  and  moory  lands,  &c. ;  9.  for  improved 
dry  mossy  grounds*  &c.  ;  10.  for  marshy  grounds,  &c. ;  11.  for  warrens  and 
linit  sandy  links;  12.  for  dry  gravelly  situations,  &c. ;  and  13.  for  drifting  or 
blowiDg  sands.  The  foUowmg  quotations  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  valu- 
able matter  contained  in  this  pamphlet. 

"  Weight  of  Seeds  preferable  to  Measure, — It  was  formerly  an  almost  uni- 
versal practice  to  sow  the  grasses  by  measure,  and  the  clovers  by  weight ;  but, 
of  late,  the  more  judicious  innovation  of  sowing  the  whole  by  weight  has  been 
successfully  introduced ;  for  although  the  greater  weight  in  one  sort  is  no 
criterion  of  its  superiority  over  less  weight  in  another,  yet  a  greater  weight 
in  the  same  kind  always  denotes  a  superior  quality.  Thus,  when  seed  is 
light,  and  consequently  inferior,  the  greatest  number  of  seeds  is  obtained  by 
adherii^  to  a  given  weight ;  and  hence  there  is  a  chance  of  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  plants  springing  up  as  when  the  seeds  are  plump  and  heavy.  But 
B  given  we^ht  or  measure,  applied  to  the  seeds  of  different  grasses,  is  no 
in£cation  of  the  number  of  plants  each  sort  will  produce  ;  there  being  ma- 
terial differences  both  in  the  relative  bulk  and  specific  gravities  of  such  seeds, 
as  well  as  a  difference  in  the  number  of  each  which  germinate  in  a  given 
quantity.  In  making  out  the  tables,  these  variations  have  therefore  been 
kept  in  view ;  and  it  has  also  been  deemed  useful,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison, to  subjoin  a  tabular  statement  of  the  average  weight  per  bushel  of 
each  of  the  kinds  of  seeds  recommended,  with  the  average  number  of  seeds 
required  to  weigh  one  ounce."  (p.  33.) 

In  this  table,  the  greatest  number  of  seeds  contained  in  an  ounce  is  in 
the  case  of  i4gr6stis  stolonifera,  the  marsh  creeping  bent-grass,  or  fiorin, 
amounting  to  500,000  ;  and  the  smallest  number  is  in  £'lymus  geniculatus, 
the  jointed  sand  lyme  grass,  an  ounce  of  the  seeds  of  which  contains  only 
2300  seeds.  With  r^ard  to  weight,  a  bushel  of  Cynosurus  crist^tus,  the 
crested  dog's-tail  grass,  weighs  26  lb. ;  while  a  bushel  of  ^vena  flav^scens, 
the  yellowish  oat  grass,  weighs  only  5  lb.  In  the  case  of  the  herbage  plants 
not  grasses,  an  ounce  of  ilchillea  JiiliefoHum,  the  yarrow  or  common  mil- 
foil, an  ounce  contains  200,000  seeds,  and  a  bushel  weighs  29|^  lb.  while  au 
ounce  of  common  red  clover  contains  16,000  seeds,  and  a  bushel  weighs 
64  lb.  Afl  might  be  expected,  the  variation  in  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the 
seeds  of  the  dicotyledouous  herbage  plants  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the 
case  of  the  proper  grasses. 

**  Sowing  with  and  without  a  Crop, — It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  the 
question,  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  sow  grass  seeds  for  permanent  \)Qstu!re 
with  or  without  a  com  crop.    Both  systems  have  their  advocates,  qa  v(e>\  «a 
their  advantages  and  defects,  and  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  lV\e  \ttn»di 
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circumstances  which  present  themselves  in  practice ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
following  tables,  separate  columns  are  e:iTen  for  each  of  these  methods;  it 
being  always  expedient  to  sow  a  somewhat  lar^  portion  of  seeds  without 
than  with  a  corn  crop  ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  farther  advisable,  for  affording 
hhelter  to  the  young  plants,  to  add  a  bushel  of  rye  to  the  mixture  when 
sown  in  autumn,  and  a  bushel  of  barley  when  sown  in  spring ;  to  be  de- 
pastured or  cut  green  along  with  the  young  grass  crop."  (p.  34.) 

As  a  specimen  of  the  care  with  which  the  tables  nave  been  drawn  up,  we 
give  an  extract  from  IV.,  which  exhibits  the  mixture  for  "  Fine  Lawns,  ^w- 
ling-Greens,  &c.,  kept  constantly  under  the  scythe.'*  There  are  three  coiuams, 
viz.  for  light  soils,  heavy  soils,  and  medium  soils,  and  in  each  column  there 
is  the  quantity  for  sowing  with  a  crop  and  without  a  crop.  We  shall  give  t 
selection  for  a  medium  soil  without  a  crop,  viz.  Cynosunis  cristatus,  6 lb.; 
Festuca  duriuscula,  3  lb. ;  Festuca  tenuifbua,  2  lb. ;  Z/61ium  per^nne  teooe, 
201b. ;  Poa  nemoralis,  1}  lb. ;  P,  n.  sempervircns,  1}  lb. ;  Poa  trivialis,  I}ib.; 
TVifolium  repens,  7  lb. ;  and  2\  r.  minus,  2  lb. ;  in  all  45^  lb.  to  a  statute 
acre. 

"  In  walks,  bowling-greens,  &c.,  which  are  wished  to  be  kept  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, especially  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  TVifblium  repens  should  be 
sparingly  introduced ;  and  when  it  is  intended  to  mow  the  grass  by  machine, 
instead  of  the  common  scythe,  greater  proportions  of  the  hard  and  fine-leaved 
fescues  may  be  sown."  (p.  40.) 

The  prices  of  all  the  seeds  enumerated  in  the  tables  may  be  ascertained  bf 
application  to  the  authors  for  their  priced  list  of  agricultural  seeds,  which 
they  publish  annually. 
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Remarks  on  the  Laying  out  of  Cemeteries  and  the  Improvement  of  Chunk- 
yards,  forming  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  130  pages,  with  above  50  engra¥ing>> 
will  appear  with  the  present  Number.  It  contains  the  two  articles  alresdjr 
published,  and  those  which  are  intended  to  appear ;  therefore  no  reader  of 
this  Magazine  need  have  recourse  to  the  pamphlet. 

London  Nuisances ;  viz.  Smoke,  Water,  Fire,  Sewerage,  Roads,  &c.,  will 
appear  on  April  1.,  and  will  be  completed  in  12  numbers.  The  author  is  A. 
Booth,  Esq.,  chemical  engineer,  whose  Guide  to  London  is  noticed  in  oor 
Volume  for  1839,  p.  562. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

To  prevent  Mice  from  destroj/ing  ear/i/  sown  Peas,  take  a  few  small  slicei 
of  bread,  and  dust  a  little  arsenic  on  them.  Place  these  slices  on  diflferent 
parts  where  the  peas  are  sown,  and  cover  them  over  with  pots  or  any  other 
thing,  so  that  nothing  but  the  mice  can  get  to  tbe  bread.  This  plan  I  hare 
found  quite  sure  of  destroying  the  mice.~jl/.  Saul, 

Dammara  orientdlis  has  been  found  by  M.  Neumann  to  succeed  when  grafted 
on  the  Araucaria  imbricata.  The  mode  adopted  is  the  wedge  side-grafting, 
invented  by  Mr.  Barron  in  grafting  the  deodara  on  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  described  in  our  Volume  for  1838,  p.  80.  One  advantage  of  this  mode 
of  grafting  (by  which  the  stock  is  not  cut  over)  is,  that,  if  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed, the  stock  is  not  injured ;  but  with  M.  Neumann  there  was  hardly  a 
single  failure.  Dammara  australis  might  probably  be  rendered  half-hardy  by 
being  grafted  on  the  Arauckria.  {^Ann,  d'Hort,  dc  Paru^vova^-jLiaw^^,  393.) 
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Art,  II.     jReirospective  Criticism. 

Cemstebies. — I  have  perused  your  paper  on  cemeteries  with  very  great 
interest  indeed.     I  clearly  see  bow  constant  and  deep  has  been  your  research 
io  this  department.    But  I  could  wish  (pardon  me)  that  your  pen  had  here 
ud  there  been  guided  by  a  Catholic  hand.     There  are  no  midnight  masses, 
except  on  one  single  night  in  the  year;   and  that  mass  is  celebrated  at 
Christmas.     Pere  de  la  Chaise  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  did  not 
deserve  the  abuse  which  the  Calvinists  heaped  upon  him.     I  have  taken  a 
good  deal  of  notice  of  cemeteries,  both  here  and  abroad ;  but  I  should  never 
think  of  handling  the  subject,  because  my  remarks  would  not  suit  a  Pro- 
testant eye.     Till  the  Reformation,  a  universal  belief  in  purgatory  existed ; 
that  is,  a  place  of  punishment  hereafter  (not  endless)  for  the  expiation  of 
ttwo/  sins  committed  in  this  life,  since  nothing  impure  can  enter  heaven.   The 
Reformers,  solely  on  their  own  authority,  thought  fit  to  teach  otherwise ;  and 
this  new  doctrine  of  theirs  quite  changed  the  face  of  the  churchyard,  and 
rendered  it  a  dreary  waste.     Far  different  was  the  appearance  of  our  English 
churchyards  in  Catholic  times.     The  cross  over  the  grave  was  a  noble  and  a 
consoling  sign.     It  at  once  put  the  visiting  friends  of  the  departed  in  mind  of 
^hat  their  Saviour  had  suffered  for  man's  redemption  ;  and,  before  they  went 
*way,  they  would  kneel  down  and  say  the  prayer  "  De  profundis"  for  the 
loul  of  him  or  of  her  whose  remains  lay  there.     Indeed,  there  is  something 
^  cold  and  forbidding,  and  dreary  and  desolate,  in  the  reformed  churchyards, 
^,  when  I  am  obliged  to  pass  through  them,  I  could  fancy  that  Christianity 
had  left  the  land.   In  Catholic  countries,  there  is  something  exquisitely  sooth- 
"ig  to  the  mind  when  one  sees  the  living  bowed  down  in  humble  and  fervent 
prayer  before  the  cross  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  to  beg  our  dear  Redeemer  to 
^e  to  eternal  glory  the  soul  of  one  who  now  can  no  longer  help  himself.  — 
Ckarles  Waierton.     Walton  Hall,  March  8.  1843. 

Ute  ofCharcoalin  the  Cultttre of  Plantt, — The  following  is  the  extract  from 
the  2d  yolume  of  the  BibUoteca  Agraria  of  Professor  Joseph  Moretti  and 
Carlo  Chiolini,  respecting  wood  charcoal,  which  I  mentioned  in  my  letter  of 
the  7th  of  December,    [p.  140.] 

"  From  numerous  experiments  made  by  the  Ahh6  G.  Piccone,  this  sub- 
itance  [charcoal]  is  considered  as  an  efficacious  manure.  It  consists  principally 
of  oxide  of  carbon,  the   primary  element  of  vegetable  productions,  and  is, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  calculated  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  specified. 
According  to  the  above  author,  every  sort  of  charcoal,  whether  of  oak, 
chestnut,  or  of  any  other  sort  of  wood,  the  refuse  of  the  charcoal,  the  small 
particles,  or  still  better  the  dust,  can  be  used  as  manure  for  every  species  of 
plant  and  in  every  soil.    The  charcoal  of  close  grained  wood,  therefore,  should 
be  the  richer  in  nutritious  particles,  as  it  contains  less  ashes  and  earth.     The 
effect  is  more  speedy  and  vigorous  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  pulve- 
risation of  the  charcoal ;  if  it  is  coarse  the  effect  is  weaker  but  more  durable. 
When  the  charcoal  is  intended  to  manure  a  field  for  several  years,  or  the  roots 
of  vines  and  fruit  trees,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pulverise  it  very  fine.     It  is  suf- 
ficient in  such  cases  to  triturate  it  so  that  the  largest  pieces  may  not  exceed 
the  size  of  a  vetch.     The  means  used  for  triturating  the  charcoal  aris^-.the  olive 
presses,  mallets,  and  large  pestles  of  iron  or  heavy  wood,  suspended  from  abeam 
of  wooNd  like  that  of  turners'  and  man^  other  machines.     The  dust  which  is 
produced  during  trituration  is  easily  laid  by  sprinkling  it  with  water.     When 
the   pulverised   charcoal  is  to  be  used  in  flower-pots,  in  furrows,  in  seed 
pans,  or  in  seed  beds,  it  is  sprinkled  on  the  surface  and  incorporated  with 
the  spade  or  with  the  watering-pot.     This  may  also  be  done  afler  the  plants 
have  germinated,  and  are  2  or  3  inches  high,  according  to  (he  nature  of 
the  species.     In  sown  fields  the  same  method  is  followed  m  ^i^\AYvev^  ^X.  ^>ii^ 
with  manure.     Therefore,  in  treating  ground  burnt  up  by  tVve  av\T\>  «LecoT^\\v% 
to  the  opimon  of  the  Abb6  Piccone,  it  is  laid  on  the  ground  tovjocda  «.V^tv^* 
whea  French  beans  are  to  be  sown,  to  preserve  them  from  dto^afifel  •,  Xo  >^«»» 
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succeed  common  beans,  and  afterwards  wheat  or  any  other  grain  without 
manure.  In  soils  less  arid,  the  rotation  is  begun  with  potatoes,  hemp,  buck- 
wheat, and  wheat.  In  every  case  the  seed  should  be  used  sparingly.  On  ar- 
tificial meadows  charcoal  dust  is  sprinkled  in  spring  on  the  surface,  as  is 
practised  with  chalk  and  lands  containing  saltpetre.  As  to  the  quantity,  the 
Abbe  Piccone  computes  about  an  equal  weight  between  charcoal  and  woolles 
rags,  skins,  and  even  scrapings  of  bones  :  a  rubbo  (about  1 8  lb.  avoirdupois) 
of  charcoal  to  two  of  new  urine ;  three  of  night-soil  well  digested ;  four  d 
fresh,  and  six  of  common,  manure.  After  this,  he  advises,  for  olive  grounds, 
vineyards,  orange  gardens,  or  orchards,  to  allow  an  interval  of  four  years  for 
the  first  time,  five  for  the  second,  and  six  for  the  third,  and  so  on  betweeo 
every  manuring,  taking  care  always  to  increase  the  quantity  according  to  the 
growth  of  the  trees."  And  since  we  are  in  the  way,  allow  me  to  compare 
some  articles  in  the  Gardeners  Magazine  with  some  in  the  Latin  authors  dt 
re  rusticd,  on  the  preservation  of  fruit,  &c. 

Preservation  of  Grapes.  In  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  1841,  p.  646.,  the 
author  says,  **  and  (I)  cut  the  whole  of  the  grapes  remaining,  with  a  joint  or 
two  or  more  of  wood  below  the  bunch.  I  make  a  clean  cut,  and  apply 
sealing-wax,  as  hot  as  can  be  used,  to  it,  and  seal  the  wood  closely,  so  ttiat 
no  air  can  enter  in  the  tissues  communicating  with  the  bunch.  I  then  hong 
the  bunches  upon  cords  suspended  across  a  closet  in  a  cool  airy  room,  taking 
care  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other  ;  and,  after  this,  they  are  cut  down  as 
wanted.  To  succeed,  much  depends  on  the  situation  where  the  grapes  are 
preserved  ;  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  warm  air,  nor  yet  be  so 
damp  as  to  cause  mould.  The  bunches  being  well  sealed  is  a  most  important 
point  to  be  attended  to." 

Varro,  in  chap.  Iviii.  De  Re  nisticd,  in  answer  to  Cato,  says,  "  Cato  ait, 
uvam  Aminneam  miniusculam  et  majorem,  et  Apiciam,  in  ollis  commodissime 
condes  : "  and  Cato,  in  chap.  vii.  De  Re  rusiica,  "  Haec,"  that  is,  the  grapes, 
*'  in  ollis,  oils  in  vinariis,  conduntur ;  eadem  in  sapa,  in  musto,  in  lora  recte 
conduntur."  Thus  far  little  or  nothing  can  be  understood  ;  but  let  us  hear 
Columella,  who  describes  the  process  at  length  in  chap,  xliii.  *'  As  soon  as 
you  have  cut  the  bunches  of  grapes,  either  those  with  large  berries,  or  hard 
or  purple  berries,  pitch  over  the  footstalks  immediately  with  hard  pitch  ;  then 
fill  a  new  jar  of  burnt  clay  (new,  because  it  should  have  no  smell)  with  well 
dried  straw  free  from  dust,  and  spread  the  bunches  on  the  straw  ;  then  cover 
this  with  another  vase,  and  smear  them  all  round  with  clay  very  thick  and 
mixed  with  small  pieces  of  straw  ;  and  in  this  state  the  jars  are  put  on  a  dry 
floor,  where  they  are  surrounded  with  straw.  Every  sort  of  grape  may  be 
preserved,  provided  they  are  gathered  in  the  waning  moon,  after  it  is  set,  in  a 
clear  sky,  after  the  fourth  hour  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  has  dried  up  the 
dew.  But  the  fire  should  be  lighted  as  near  as  possible  to  boil  the  pitch  in 
which  the  stalks  of  the  grapes  are  to  be  dipped.*' 

Now  I  ask,  what  difference  is  there  in  the  application  and  e^ct,  between 
the  sealing-wax  of  G.  G.  and  the  dura  pix  of  the  rustici  Latini  ?  To  succeed 
well,  the  English  author  observes  that  the  bunches  should  neither  be  exposed 
to  currents  of  warm  air  nor  to  damp  ;  and  this  is  what  Columella  effectually 
provides  against  by  placing  his  grapes  in  burnt  earthen  jars  on  clean  and 
dry  straw,  and  covering  them  hermetically  with  other  jars,  which  he  besmears 
with  clay. 

The  uncle  of  Columella,  however,  made  use  of  another  method.     "  Marcus 

Columella,  my  uncle,  ordered  long  jars,  like  dishes,  to  be  made  of  the  clay  of 

which  amphorae  are  made,  and  desired  them  to  be  coated,  outside  and  in,  with 

a  good  coat  of  pitch.     This  being  done,  he  had  the  grapes  gathered,  purple 

grapes,  those  with  large  berries,  the  Nuniidian,  and  hard-berried  sort,  and 

immediately  immersed  the  stalks  in  boiling  pitch,  and  put  each  sort  of  grapes 

in  separate  jars,  so  that  the  bunches  did  not  touch  each  other ;  he  then  fitted 

on  the  lids  to  the  dishes,  which  he  smeared  vi\\.Vv  vv  vVvkk  coat  of  cement,  and 

then  plastered  them  with  hard  pitch  meVtcA  at  \W  ^tc,  \tv  «.wOc\  ^Hiw^^^'oft 

moisture  could  penetrate  to  tnem  :  finaW^,  Vve  ^Aut^^e^  x)cv^afc  \«c%  vs^  ^\ira% 
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'  or  in  a  cistern  (or  in  wells,  according  to  Pliny,  lib.  xv.,  in  which  it  is 
*  Columella  auctor  est  in  puteos  cisternasve  in  fictilibus  vasis  pice  diligenti 
illitts  merei'),  and  put  weiehts  upon  them,  so  that  no  part  ot  them  might 
Se  from  the  water.  By  this  means  the  grapes  were  preserved  in  gSod 
ticm  ;  bat,  when  they  were  taken  from  the  water,  they  turned  sour  if 
were  not  consiuned  the  same  day." — Giuseppe  ManeUL    Monza,  Feb,  5. 

e  Bokhara  Clover  and  Physospermum  comufnente,  —  I  thank  you  much 
te  seeds  of  the  Bokhara  clover ;  I  have  given  some  to  one  of  my  brothers, 
will  also  commence  a  series  of  experiments  with  them,  the  results  of 
^  shall  be  communicated  to  you.  I  will  now  beg  of  you  to  send  me  a 
St  of  seed  of  Physospermum  comubi^nse  of  DeCandolle,  as  I  see  it 
ed  in  several  papers  [see  our  Vol.  for  1842,  p.  528.]  as  a  plant  which 
» eat  with  avidity. — Id, 

vuble  Flower- PoU,  (p.  136.) — It  is  remarkable  that  both  I  and  Mr.  Ste- 
s  should  have  proposed  to  have  water  at  the  outside  of  our  pots ;  and 
Mr.  S.  has  no  pecuniary  object  in  view  any 
i  than  myself.  He  states  that  there  are  but 
creeping  insects  that  will  venture  to  cross 
I  one  rim  to  the  other  when  the  space  be- 
SB  is  full  of  water ;  but  there  is  one  creature 
cfa,  1  think,  will  pass,  and  that  is  the  slug, 
the  first  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Chro- 
f  a  controversy  arose  respecting  the  gal- 
ic  protector.  I  was  induced  to  try  se- 
ll plans  to  prevent  the  slug  from  destroying 
flowers,  and  1  found  that  riveting  a  piece 
BDC  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  as  in  Jig,  53., 
iwered  the  purpose.  The  slug  was  able  to  rig.  53.  Haffo/a  Fiower.Pot,  thotHng 
Hrt  out  its  body  and  feelers,  and  pass  over    «  ^^  ^f  ^'^  riveted  to  the  Rim, 

¥mm.  «^_    :r  au"! u  *.    •    ..  ^L       •        •       to  deter  SnaUs  and  Slugs. 

w ;  now,  if  the  space  betwixt  the  nms  m 

'  pots  fig.  17.  and  18.  in  p.  136.  is  not  above  1 J  in.,  the  slug  will  pass 

B  one  rim  to  the  other,  although  there  is  water.     Figs.  54.  and  55.  show 

the  slugs  passing  from  one  rim  to  the 

other.     The  hinder  part  of  the  slug 

being  fixed  on  the  outer  rim,  it  is  able 

to  shoot  out  its  body  to  a  certain 

length,  so  that  if  it  be  able  to  get  hold 

with  its  feelers  and  mouth  on  the 

inner  rim,  it  finds  no  difficulty  in 

drawing  its  body  up  after  it;  there- 
fore, to  make  those  pots  sure,  the 

space  betwen  the  rims  should  be  more 

than  1 J  in.  wide.   I  have  never  proved 

whether  the  slugs  will  or  will  not  pass 

through  the  water ;  and  I  only  wait 

them  to  the  test.     The  result  I  hope 
^jwnmunicatc  to  you,  if  I  am  spared  to  live,  and  try  the  experiment. — 
'«»«/.    Garstang,  March  6.  1843. 


Section    qf    Mr. 
SavTs  Pot. 


Art.  III.     Queries  and  Ansuwrs, 


^Keuson  why  Bees  sometimes  die  while  they  have  Plenty  of  Food,  in  answer 
^J^y Bee-keeper. — This  does  happen,  though  rarely ;  and  it  haa  ^Wetv  tVsft 
!*K)us  conjectures.     The  moat  plausible  reasons  are,  that  aotne  ticcX^exil 
^^fhe&llea  the  queen,  the  bees  have  got  unsettled,  and  many  o£  t\\exaVvase 
^^ abroad;  the  few  remaioing  in  the  hive  being  too  weak  lo  keep  up  tVie 
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requisite  heat,  on  account  of  which  the  honey  becomes  candied,  and  unfit  for 
nourishment.  Although  these  are  the  reasons  usually  assigned,  still  it  is  more 
likely  that  a  Lady  Bee-keeper's  bees  died  on  account  of  the  queen  being  Qn* 
fruitful ;  there  being  an  insufficient  number  of  bees  in  autumn  to  supply  tbt 
places  of  those  dying  off.  If  the  following  observations  are  applicable  b  tlu 
case,  we  may  conclude  that  her  bees  died  by  the  latter  way.  Last  year  I  hic 
a  hive,  called  a  flight  or  second  swarm,  in  a  large  skep  full  of  combs.  Duriqf 
the  season  the  bees  collected  plenty  of  honey,  but  their  increase  in  nundwi 
was  small,  and  afterwards  they  got  very  weak,  owing  to  there  being  no  brooc 
reared,  though  there  was  plenty  of  brood  bread  in  the  brood  combs,  whid 
showed  there  was  no  fault  in  the  bees,  but  in  the  queen  not  being  prolific.  Oi 
the  26th  of  December  the  hive  in  question  contained  about  ten  pounds  ol 
honey  and  only  a  handful  of  bees,  including  the  queen,  in  a  weak  state.  1 
may  add,  that,  in  all  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice  of  hives  becomiflf 
tenantless  during  winter  whilst  they  contained  honey,  there  were  alwajri 
but  very  few  dead  bees  found  in  them.  This  coincides  with  what  I  have  stated, 
viz.,  there  being  an  insufficient  number  of  bees  in  autumn  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  dying  off. — J,  Wighton,  Cottey  Hall  Gardenty  March  6.  1843. 


Art.  IV.     Obituary. 

Died,  March  7. 1843,  at  his  house  in  Randolph  Crescent,  after  a  short  illnai 
Sir  John  Robison,  K.  H.  *'  His  father  was  the  late  Professor  Robison ;  ( 
man  still  remembered  with  veneration  by  many  persons  now  alive,  and  one  0 
whose  talents  and  virtues  Scotland  may  justly  be  proud.  Sir  John  Robim 
passed  much  of  his  early  life  in  India ;  but  for  many  years  he  has  refldo 
almost  constantly  in  Edinburgh,  where  liis  energy  in  carrying  out  project 
which  he  considered  to  be  of  public  utility,  his  zcsal  in  making  known  Bwri 
amongst  ingenious  artificers  and  others,  in  introducing  improvements  in  th 
mechanical  arts  from  abroad,  and  in  carrying  out  his  own  elegant  contrivaneci 
obtained  for  him  a  well  deserved  reputation.  His  original  inventions,  wUe 
were  numerous,  were  always  announced  with  simplicity  and  conctHoei 
without  parade  of  learning  or  indefinite  promises  of  merely  probable  benefit 
to  result  from  them.  They  were  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  specima 
of  his  exquisite  manual  skill,  in  which,  considering  the  vast  variety  of  practio 
subjects  he  was  conversant  with,  he  was  probably  surpassed  by  no  one. 

**  Sir  John  Robison  was  for  many  years  the  mdefatigable  secretary  of  tl 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Society  < 
Arts  for  Scotland,  he  was  one  of  its  roost  active  members,  and  finally  its  pn 
sident.  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Victoria  in  tl 
first  year  of  her  reign. 

"  It  must  be  added,  that  at  his  house  foreigners  of  any  merit  or  distinctic 
were  constantly  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  introduced  to  pc 
sons  of  congenial  tastes.  His  name  is  known,  and  his  loss  will  be  felt,  i 
beyond  Scotland  or  England.  There  arc  few  countries  in  Europe  whii 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  been  represented  at  his  hospitable  boani 
(Scotsmati,  March  8.  1843.) 

Sir  John  Robison  has  contributed  various  valuable  articles  to  this  Magani 
and  many  to  the  Architectural  Magazine,  and  the  Encyciopa:dia  of  CoiUt 
Architecture.  In  the  Supplement  to  that  work  is  given  a  description  of  tl 
house  in  which  he  died,  and  in  which  he  had  combined,  with  complete  succa 
every  contrivance  which  he  considered  requisite  to  comfort  and  elegant  enjo 
ment.  The  contriving  and  superintending  of  the  execution  of  this  house  oce 
pied  Sir  John's  attention  for  several  years,  and  the  result  may  be  pointed 
as  one  of  the  best  models  of  a  town-house  in  existence.  We  mention  the 
things  in  testimony  of  our  great  respect  for  the  deceased,  both  as  a  friend  ai 
a  practical  philosopher.  —  Cond, 


THE 
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ORIGINAL  Communications. 

Art.  I.     Comparative  Physiology.    By  R.  Lymburn. 

The  knowledge  of  the  science  of  physiology  to  practical  men 
18  valuable,  as  teacliing  them  the  functions  of  the  various  parts 
of  plants,  and  enabling  them  to  apply  the  necessary  food  and 
tniming   in   the   best   possible   manner.       Different   climates, 
reasons,  and  soils  require  different  treatment;  so  likewise  do 
different  plants  and  different  states  of  the  same  plant ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  different  functions  are  per- 
ftrmed  enables  us   to  apply  the   necessary  food  at  the  best 
HDie,  in  the   best  condition,  and  with  most  economy.      This 
knowledge,  when  acquired  by  practical  men,  is  also  valuable  to 
wience,  as  enabling  those  who  in  their  every-day  practice  have 
opportunity  of  observing  the  works  of  nature  on  a  great  scale 
(m  performed  by  nature  itself  in  a  manner  that  cannot  possibly 
w  wrong,  if  correctly  observed),  to  examine  and  correct  the 
J^ea  laid  down  by  theory.     The  experiments  in  the  laboratory 
^  necessarily  on  so  smsdl  a  scale,  as  compared  with  the  great 
Wwratory  of  nature,  that  some  small  circumstance  omitted  may, 
though  trifling  to  the  limited  extent  observed,  be  of  suflScient 
'^^^gnitude  to  derange  the  conclusions  of  theory.     Practice  and 
"*®ory should  thus  be  mutually  beneficial  to  each  other;  the 
yonduaions  drawn  by  scientific  men  from  interrogating  nature 
^  *  superior  manner,  by  means  out  of  the  reach  of  practical 
^^,  should,  if  correct,  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  ob- 
^^'^tions  of  practice;  and,  by  the  constant  application  of  the 
^^  to  the  other,  both  will  be  benefited.    The  desire  of  practical 
'^  to  benefit  from  the  deductions  of  science  is  at  present  so 
Pj^t,  as  to  have  called  forth  the  exertions  of  many  eminently 
^^ntific  men  to  popularise  theory,  by  simplifying  the  subjects 
*J]eated  of,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  capacity  of  the  cultivators 

^^thesoiL 

Among   the   many  helps   towards   the   simplifying  of  the 
object,  that  of  comparative  j)hysiology  is  a  valuable  assistant. 
3dSer.— 1843.  V.  o 
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By  comparing  parts  we  do  not  understand  in  plants,  witli  those 
which  are  already  familiar  to  us  in  animals,  we  get  a  more  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  their  functions.     By  examining  the 
function  also  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed  in  plants, 
we  get  a  knowledge  of  it  as  performed  in  its  most  simple  con- 
dition, and  are  better  enabled  to  understand  the  more  complex 
performance  of  the  function  in  animals,  and  to  separate  what 
is  essential  to  the  function  from  what  is  only  a  more  perfect, 
though  more  complicated,  manner  of  performing  it^     It  is  ne- 
cessary  to   know   the   functions   which   the   different  organs 
perform  before  we  can  estimate  their  value,  or  know  the  ne— 
cessity  of  supplying  them  with  proper  food ;  and  the  more  we 
can  simplify  the  subject,  by  classifying  one  organ  in  one  orga^ 
nised  being  with  one  destined  to  a  similar  purpose  in  another, 
we  the  more  readily  arrive  at  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole 
We  get  possession  of  a  few  leading  facts,  to  which  all  the  others 
are  subordinate,  thus  enabling  us  to  arrange  the  whole  in  our 
mind  by  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  leading  points.     We 
acquire  a  knowledge  that  such  functions  as  absorption^  circu- 
lation,   respiration,    secretion,    nutrition,    and    reproduction,  are     j 
absolutely  necessary  and  indispensable  in  all  organised  beings. 
When  we  wish  therefore  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  indi- 
vidual, our  exertions  are  directed  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
parts  or  organs  destined  to  perform  these  leading  functions,  and 
to  know  how  far  they  agree  with,  or  differ  from,  the  normal 
general  state  of  these  organs,  without  which  we  are  unable  to 
know  how  they  should  be  fed  or  trained. 

There  are  difficulties  undoubtedly  in  comparative  physiologjj 
and  it  may  not  be  possible  exactly  to  reduce  the  subject  to  a 
definite  order;  but  it  greatly  assists  our  comprehension:  and 
these  difficulties  have  been  ably  cleared  up  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  work  recently  produced  by  Dr.  Carpenter  on  the 
above  subject ;    which  is  so  elaborate,   comprises  so  great  a 
quantity   of    condensed    information,    exhibits   inferences  de- 
duced therefrom  so  ingenious  and  varied,  and  developes  so 
many  new  views,  that  I  have  thought  it  might  interest  jovx 
readers  to  have  a  few  of  the  leading  doctrines   stated,  and 
contrasted  with  those  of  other  physiologists,  with  such  com- 
ments thereon  as  may  appear  useful.     Of  course  it  will  only  be 
possible  to  give  such  an  outline  of  the  subject  as  will  convey 
the  leading  ideas ;  but  even  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  profitable, 
and  stimulate  those  who  are  anxious  for  further  information,  to 
examine  the  work  itself,  and  judge  for  themselves  on  the  mass 
of  information  brought  forward  there  under  each  separate  head. 
The  main  object  in  the  work  is,  to  exhibit  the  connexion  between 
the  different  grades  of  orgamaed  bem^^,,  to  ^int  out  the  re- 
semblance  between  plants  and  amm^a  m  \}cvfc\i  SxxxLOLvopc&^tisi^ 
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to  trace  the  connecting  links  in  both,  from  the  lowest.up  to  the 
highest  forms,  and  from  the  commencement  of  reproduction  up 
to  maturity.  It  has  been  thought  by  DeCandoUe,  Fries,  and 
many  others,  that  the  best  view  of  the  subject  is  to  study  the 
function  in  its  most  complete  form,  in  the  highest  classes  of 
beings :  but  Dn  Carpenter  gives  good  reasons  for  the  opposite 
(pinion ;  it  is  in  the  lowest  forms  of  organised  beings,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  life,  that  the  performance  of  the  function 
18  Been  in  its  most  simple  condition,  and  the  most  complete 
knowledge  attained  of  what  is  essential  and  indispensable  in  its 
due  performance. 

In  the  Preliminary  Remarks  in  the  Introduction,  he  com- 
mences by  stating  that  Physiology  regards  the  functions  or 
actions  of  living  beings,  and  notices  the  difficulties  attending 
Ae  investigations  of  physiologists.     "  The  chemist,  when  de- 
MTOus  of  establishing  to  which  of  the  ingredients  in  a  given 
muture  a  particular  effect  is  due,  places  each  separately  in  the 
conditions  required  to  produce  the  result;  wliile  the  physiologist 
&d3  that  the  attempt  to  insulate  any  one  organ,  and  to  reduce 
the  changes  performed  by  it  to   definite   experimental  inves- 
tigation, necessarily  destroys  or  considerably  alters  those  very 
conditions  under  which  its  functions  can  be  normally  performed." 
•fhis  is  the  fruitful  source  of  error  in  all  physiological  cxpe- 
nments,  and  the  cause  why  practical  experiments  on  a  large 
•cale  are   so   necessary   to   corroborate   and   confirm  the    de- 
ductions of  theorists.    Many  theories,  which  from  the  illustrious 
blames  by  which  they  were  brought  forward  appeared  to  carry 
a  warrant  with  them,  have  not  been  found  to  stand  the  test  of 
experience.     The  operations  of  nature,  though  simple,  are  so 
JDany  and  complicated   that   some   very  minute,   though  im- 
portant, circumstances  have  escaped  observation.     Portions  of 
Organs  are  more  easily  insulated  in  the  Vegetable  KingdojUy  and 
he  recommends  therefore   to   commence  with   it,  where   the 
simplest  manifestation  of  the  functions  of  the  lowest  grades  of 
organised  beings   enables  us  to  comprehend   and  explain  the 
eomplicated  phenomena  of  the  highest. 

Chi  organised  structures  in  general^  he  regards  inorganic  or 
mineral  substances  as  held  in  connexion  by  electrical  attraction 
merely,  every  particle  possessing  a  separate  individuality.  They 
may  be  decomposed  as  organised  substances,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent.  ^^  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  peculiarity  of  an 
organism,  that  all  its  distinct  parts,  in  their  own  way,  subserve 
a  general  purpose,  and  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  one 
whole.  The  individuality  of  a  mineral  resides  in  each  molecule  ; 
that  of  a  plant  (or  inferior  animal)  in  each  member,  and  ibaA.  q( 
one  of  the  higher  animals  in  the  sum  of  all  the  organs.  C\vft.\i^^, 
in  oi^aniaed  bodies,  is  essential  to  our  idea  of  \\£e,  wvOiVa  xJo^a 
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rule;  in  inorganic  substances,  permanence  is  the  rule  and  chang 
the  exception.  In  organised  beings  there  are  additional  fora 
to  those  of  inorganic,  resulting  from  properties  nowhere  eke  1 
be  found,  and  for  which  physical  laws  will  by  no  means  accoun 
The  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  is  coe 
plete :  the  simplest  of  aerial  flags,  as  the  red  snow,  &c,  i 
well  as  the  most  simple  animalcules,  grow  from  a  germ,  incieu 
reproduce,  and  die ;  each,  after  its  own  kind,  arranging  the 
particles  in  the  same  definite  manner.  The  links  between  tl 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  are  close  and  mutual ;  but  the 
is  a  total  want  of  resemblance  in  the  mode  of  aggregation  1 
which  minerals  are  held  together." 

Some  have  held  that  it  is  diflScult  to  distinguish  betwe< 
infusorial  animalcules,  as  nomades  and  vibrios,  and  inorgan 
substances  acted  on  by  electricity.  In  the  hardest  anim 
bodies  particles  have  been  found  which  have  motion,  and  y 
are  without  life.  Life,  however,  as  explained  above,  is  sep 
rated  from  motion ;  it  is  vague  and  absurd,  he  says,  to  infer  fro 
these  motions  that  all  matter  is  possessed  of  \dtality. 

The  distinction  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdo 
is  more  difficult ;  the  above  definition,  however,  of  plants  po 
sessing  individuality  in  each  member  or  joint,  and  animals  on 
in  the  aggregate,  is  the  most  useful  for  practice.  Sensibili 
has  been  thought  distinctive ;  but  some  plants  possess  somethii 
so  like  sensibility  that  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from : 
and  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  hydatids,  appear  insensible 
stimuli.  Plants  have  been  said  to  live  only  on  inorganic,  Ai 
animals  only  on  organised,  food ;  but  Sir  Humphry  Davy  fom 
plants  to  thrive  on  sugar,  gum,  jelly,  &c. ;  and,  as  the  dep 
sits  of  starch,  &c.,  laid  up  for  the  food  of  young  buds,  gem 
&c.,  in  the  spring,  are  capable  of  affording  nourishment, 
seems  natural  to  infer  that  organised  substances  so  minute 
divided  as  to  be  capable  of  absorption  may  be  decomposed 
the  same  way  and  serve  as  nourishment.  Miiller  (vol.  i.  pt  * 
saysj  "  plants  are  nourished  by  organic  substances  in  aolutic 
that  have  not  wholly  undergone  decomj)osition,  and  also  { 
nerate  organic  compounds  from  inorganic."  Dr.  Lindleyd 
tinguishes  between  the  two  kingdoms,  by  plants  being  destiti 
of  locomotion,  and  being  congeries  of  individuals ;  which  is  1 
most  obvious,  and  perhaps  the  best,  method  of  distinction, 
is  true  some  animals  divide  spontaneously,  and  some  are  capa] 
of  doing  so  artificially ;  but  they  are  so  nearly  allied  to  jJai 
as  to  have  been  sometimes  classed  among  them.  Some  phu 
also,  as  mushrooms  and  other  cellular  j)lants,  will  not  propag) 
by  joints  as  other  plants  do,  their  multiplication  being  prin 
pally  by  asclni,  theca,  spores,  Sec.  T\\^'ii!Lv:i\\ocotYledon8  also 
not  divide  so  well  into  propagaXAivg  "^oval^  ^j^a  ^c>  >^<!i  \3mj 
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classes  of  plants.  Yet,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  gene-. 
rally,  the  capability  of  division  artificially  and  spontaneously  is 
characteristic  of  vegetables.  There  is  perhaps  no  absolute  dis- 
tmction  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  it  is  the  most  obvious 
and  most  general.  The  editor  of  Cuvier's  Regne  Animal  thinks 
vegetables  and  animals  will  be  best  separated  by  their  products ; 
the  whole  animal  kingdom  producing  hard  bony  substances, 
either  internally,  as  in  the  higher  classes,  or  externally,  as  in  the 
lower  polypi.  The  duration  of  existence  is  in  the  higher 
classes  of  plants  very  distinctive  as  compared  with  animals.  In 
animals  there  is  a  period  of  maturity  and  decay,  which  we 
cannot  well  arrest  by  any  circumstances  we  can  place  them  in ; 
in  plants,  on  the  contrary,  especially  in  Exogens,  the  period  of 
decay,  in  natural  circumstances,  is  greatly  prolonged  beyond  that 
of  animals.  By  cutting  in  the  tops  and  roots  and  removing  the 
soil,  or  by  proj)agating  from  pieces  of  the  plant,  we  can  arrest 
their  decay  to  an  apparently  unlimited  extent.  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  plants  from  seeds  are  generally  more  vigorous  than 
those  from  other  portions  of  the  plant ;  but  the  long  period  in 
which  such  plants  as  limes,  poplars,  &c.,  have  been  propagated 
from  pieces  Avithout  appearing  much  exhausted,  seems  to  infer 
a  power  of  prolonging  their  existence  to  which  there  is  nothing 
comparable  in  animals.  Even  in  annuals  and  biennials  the  life 
<>f  the  individual  may  be  much  prolonged  by  preventing  it 
from  fruiting,  and  by  propagation  of  parts,  in  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive way  than  in  the  artificial  or  spontaneous  division  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  case  in  the 
higher.     In  plants  it  is  the  rule,  in  animals  the  exception. 

In  enquiring  into  the  way  in  which  vital  forces  harmonise 
^1"  interfere  with  those  common  to  other  forms  of  inorganic 
latter,  he  says :  "  In  the  structure  of  organised  beings  may  be 
detected  an  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  particles  very  different 
from  that  which  crystallisation  produces  in  minerals ;  it  is  a 
fixture  of  solid  and  fluid  substances,  flexible  and  elastic,  not 
^d  and  brittle  like  animals.  In  plants  the  solid  substances 
are  more  diffused  through  the  body,  more  external  than  in  ani- 
^^i  unless  in  the  lower  classes.  The  softest  parts,  and  those 
^^fi  subject  to  decay,  are  the  places  where  the  activity  of  the 
"^ng  principle  is  strongest,  as  in  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  the  nervous  matter  of  animals.  No  elementary  sub- 
ftance,  however,  is  found  in  these,  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
inorganised  world.  The  parent  communicates  to  its  offspring, 
^^^  80  much  the  structure  itself,  as  the  power  of  forming  this 
structure  from  the  surrounding  elements.  Of  the  fifty-four 
elementary  substances  found  in  minerals,  only  ei^leexv  C)>t 
^^eteeo  are  found  in  plants  and  animals ;  many  oi  \\v^is>e  \a 
extremely  minute  proportions,  though,  perbaps,  not  ^ei  \e«R  na- 
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cessary."  On  this  head  he  afterwards  quotes  Sir  J.  Hers 
demonstration,  that  a  force  5O9OOO  times  that  of  gravity  m 
instantaneously  generated  by  the  action  of  galyanism  c 
amalgam  of  mercury,  with  a  millionth  part  of  its  weig 
sodium ;  thus  showing  that  the  minutest  mixture  of  ingrei 
may  completely  reverse  the  electrical,  and  consequently  thf 
mical  relations  of  large  masses  of  organised  matter.  * 
bulk  of  the  inorganic  world  is  made  up  of  the  metab  and 
compoimds ;  while  the  essential  ingredients  of  living  bodi< 
the  non-metallic  elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  am 
bon;  carbon  being  the  most  characteristic  in  vegetablee 
nitrogen  in  animals.  Chemical  affinity,  the  result  of  the 
trical  properties  of  bodies,  is  affected  by  temperature 
affinities  of  potassium  and  iron  to  oxygen  are  reverse 
different  states  of  temperature.  A  distinct  set  of  vital  « 
ties  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  chemical,  by  saying 
all  organic  substances  decompose  upon  the  loss  of  vitalit; 
is,  therefore,  scarcely  a  proper  definition  of  life,  to  say  tha 
the  power  by  which  decomposition  is  resisted;  it  is  rathe 
provision  for  the  removal  of  particles  in  a  state  of  inei 
decay,  and  their  replacement  by  others  freshly  united, 
bonic  acid,  the  first  product  of  putrefaction,  is  the  suh 
given  off  most  copiously  during  life,  as  well  as  death ;  the 
stitial  or  lymphatic  replacement  fully  compensates  for  thf 
dency  to  decay  ;  if  this  is  prevented,  decomposition  and  1 
vital  properties  ensue." 

It  appears,  therefore,  he  considers  the  power  of  life  to  c 
more  in  the  insterstitial  displacement  of  decayed  and  replaci 
of  sound  particles,  than  in  the  prevention  of  decompositio: 
cause  inorganic  substances  are  also  acted  on  differently  in  i 
ent  circumstances.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  the  ten 
to  decompose  is  not  much  greater  after  dissolution  than  b 
the  removal  of  decayed  particles  preventing  accumulatio 
not,  perhaps,  account  for  the  much  less  tendency  to  deooi 
diuing  life.  After  death,  all  the  particles,  both  sounc 
decayed,  appear  to  be  more  acted  on  by  chemical  affinity 
hence  the  general  opinion  that  vitality  famishes  a  resist] 
well  as  replacing  power.  The  waste  of  the  body  prod 
decay  may  be  distinguished  from  chemical  affinity,  hav 
power  of  displacing  the  weakened  decayed  particles,  wh 
does  not  possess  over  the  sound  ones;  and  may  thus  be 
vented,  by  vital  force  maintaining  the  sound  parts  in  a 
dition  capable  of  resisting  chemical  action,  from  interferinj 
them,  while  it  removes  all  those  particles  become  unsound 
waste.  The  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  animals  will  be  ] 
also  from  substances  not  assimilated ;  perhaps  partly 
plants  alsa     The  power  which  enables  living  bodies  to 
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stand  a  heat  of  260^  appears  more  than  lymphatic  action  would 
aooount  for.  The  power  of  assimilation  is  a  vital  afKnity,  wliich 
has  not  been  imitated  or  understood  yet.  The  power  of  light 
has  been  said  by  some  to  be  wholly  chemical,  but  others  regard 
it  as  acting  greatly  by  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  the  power  of  the 
secreting  organs  in  the  leaf.  The  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach 
is  said  to  act  on  and  destroy  dead  matter,  even  the  stomach 
itself  after  death ;  but  to  have  no  i)ower  on  it  while  living,  be- 
caose  protected  by  its  vital  properties.  The  egg  resists  putre- 
&ction  at  a  great  degree  of  heat  while  alive ;  but,  if  the  electric 
^k  be  passed  through  it  to  destroy  life,  it  soon  commences  to 
putrefy.  The  blood  of  the  animal,  and  sap  of  the  plant,  though 
extravasated,  will  live  and  become  organised,  if  connected 
with  the  living  system.  The  blood  has  been  said  to  be  kept 
in  a  fluid  state,  and  tendency  to  solidify  prevented,  by  its 
i^tal  properties ;  it  is  said  to  solidify  if  forced  tlurough  dead 
tubes.  Chemistry  has  lately  been  able  to  imitate  some  actions 
considered  as  vital:  starch  can  be  formed  from  woody  fibre, 
nwdust,  bark,  and  other  substances  ;  sugar  and  gum  from 
starch,  &c.  These  chemical  transformations  have  been  princi- 
pally, however,  in  the  descending  series  (though  woody  fibre 
has  been  said  to  have  been  formed  from  starch  by  nitric  acid 
wd  chlorine),  and  they  have  been  produced  chiefly  on  what 
ve  called  organisable  or  proximate  princii)les.  It  has  not  yet 
heen  thought  possible  to  form  any  of  these  from  their  elements 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  at  least  none  have  succeeded 
in  doing  this,  though  Professor  Thomson,  in  his  Vegetable  Clie^ 
^'^ftnfy  seems  to  think  we  may  yet  do  so.  It  may  be,  that  che- 
niical  affinity  is  the  principal  agent  by  which  living  organised 
Wies  are  produced,  as  well  as  inorganic  combinations  of  dead 
Dtttter.  But  if  so,  that  agency  is  controlled  by  a  jwwer  which 
we  can  only  as  yet  feebly  imitate  in  the  production  of  or- 
8*niaable  proximate  principles.  I  fear  the  day  is  far  distant 
when  even  these  will  be  produced  from  their  elements ;  but, 
*lwjigh  we  should  attain  so  far,  when  shall  we  hope  to  be  able 
^  iinitate  the  power  of  assimilation  which  can  from  sucli  or- 
pnisable  products,  through  the  mere  agency  of  cells  in  which 
^  distinguishing  anatomical  difference  can  be  found,  cause  so 
^"^J  and  such  varied  secretions  and  assimilations  to  take  place, 
*^  combine  the  whole  in  one  system,  in  which  all  the  jjarts  so 
Mutually  harmonise  with  each  other?  Such  opinions  as  the 
*^Te,  and  others,  on  vitality,  &c.,  have  by  some  been  sjiid  to 
■^vour  of  materialism,  but  erroneously;  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  may  be  as  well  displayed  in  working  by  one  agent  as 
another. 

On  the  elementary  structure  of  vegetables,  he  divides  the 
object,  as  in  other  similar  works,  into — 1.  Cellular  Tiuue; 
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2.  Woody,  or  Fibrous^  Tissue;  3.  Vascular  Tissue;  but  hast' 
new  addition  of,  4.  Laticiferous  Tissue.  "  The  basis  of  all  t 
elementary  tissues  niay  be  considered  as  membrane  sndjih 
the  one,  perhaps,  fonned  by  the  adhesion  of  single  particles 
expanded  surfaces,  the  other  by  their  union  in  lines."  Soi 
have  thought  them  produced  by  the  different  kinds  of  d< 
tricity;  tlmt  which  gives  out  the  brush  producing  membra 
while  that  which  gives  off  the  electrical  matter  in  a  poinl 
form  produces  fibre.  Vegetable  membrane  he  defines  as  p 
meable  to  fluids,  though  always,  unless  in  some  very  f< 
instances,  destitute  of  visible  pores.  Elementary  fibre  he  co 
pares  to. hair  of  extreme  tenuity,  often  not  exceeding  y^J 
of  an  inch,  usually  disposed  in  a  spiral  direction ;  the  adjacc 
threads  having  a  peculiar  tendency  to  unite  and  grow  togethc 
whether  hollow  or  solid  not  easily  determined.  The  descri 
tions  of  the  tissues  are  similar  to  those  of  other  authors.  C 
lular  tissue,  varying  from  ^jj  to  y^^y  of  an  inch  in  the  diamet 
of  the  cells,  is  capable  of  growth  in  all  directions,  formi 
the  parenchyma,  or  flesh  of  plants,  and  the  great  bulk  of  t 
organs  in  which  active  vital  processes  are  performed, 
modification  of  this  (the  elongated  cellules  of  De  CandoUe  « 
others)  he  describes  as  vasiform  tissue,  the  largest  of  all  kin 
of  tissue  formed  by  the  union  of  cells  laid  end  to  end,  the  p 
titions  between  them  being  more  or  less  obliterated,  thus  formii 
a  continuous  tube.  The  descriptions  of  ligneous  tissue, 
woody  fibre,  forming  the  essential  organs  of  support,  consi 
tuting  first  the  albunium  or  sap  wood,  and  afterwards,  by  tl 
deposition  of  various  secretions  in  its  tube,  forming  the  d 
ramen  or  heart  wood,  with  its  modifications  in  the  Conifer 
or  fir  trees  ;  as  also  of  the  vascular  tissue,  distinguished  by  pc 
sessing  a  spiral  fibre  coiling  within  its  membranous  tubes  no 
end  to  end,  resembling  the  trachcaj  or  air  vessels  of  insects 
always  containing  air,  though,  being  closed  vessels,  the  gasco 
contents  have  to  permeate  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  tul 
in  plants  closed  at  the  end.  These  are  described  in  a  mani 
so  similar  to  other  elementary  works  as  to  prevent  the  neceflsi 
of  lengthening  out  the  present  essay  by  any  more  detail 
account.  The  laticiferous  tissue  he  describes  "  as  consi 
ing  of  a  series  of  branching  tubes  anastomosing  with  ea 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  network,  in  which  the  latex,  or  elaborat 
sap,  flows.  This  branching  character  is  its  chief  difference  fn 
other  forms  of  tissue ;  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  though  very  tl 
and  scarcely  visible  in  the  young  plant,  become  thickened  aft 
wards,  but  the  structure  is  not  different  from  what  we  fi 
elsewhere.     The  sides  are  not  parallel  as  in  other  vessels,  I 

\      often  contracted  and  expanded  at  \ivleiT\v\«>  %  \)cv^  i^N^T^^e;  d 
meter  about  y^'^^y  of  an  iucVi.    TVaa  V\8»«vx.^  \a  \»x^afcTL\,  *ydl  \ 
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flowering  plants ;  but,  lying  in  no  regular  direction  in  regard  to 
the  other  vessels  and  fibres,  have  been  commonly  overlooked. 
They  resemble  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lymphatic  system  of 
animals ;  but,  in  elementary  structure,  do  not  differ  from  vege- 
table cellular  tissue ;  the  branching  character  being  due  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  primary  cells,  in  which  these  tubes  ori- 
ginate." 

The  tissues  he  thinks,  to  a  certain  extent,  transformable ;  all 
the  tissues  have  been  said  to  be  formed  of  the  cellular.     He 
'y&  of  opinion,  that  in  animals  it  is  not  so  much  from  the  cellular 
matter,  ordinarily  so  called;  the  cellular,  like  all  the  other  tissues, 
being  preceded  by  the  existence  of  a  semitransparent  gelatinous 
matter,  of  which  the  entire  embryo  seems  at  an  early  period  to 
be  formed,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  vesicidar  structure  re- 
sembling that  of  the  inferior  plants  and  animals.     The  cells  of 
which  it  consists  give  origin  simultaneously  to  the  various  kinds 
of  tissue,  and  disappear  as  they  are  evolved.     Cellular  tissue  may 
be  transformed  into  the  other  vessels,  but  will  retain  the  form 
impressed  on  it.     A  similar  gelatinous  semiorganised  matter  is 
found  in  the  peculiar  juices  (cambium)  of  plants,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  assume  the  appearance  of  membrane,  and  is 
fikely  similar   to  that  of  animals.     The   opinion   seems  very 
general  that  elongated  cellules,  dotted  ducts,  &c.,  which  follow 
the  woody  fibre   up   the   stem,   and   extend   into   the   centre 
horizontally  by  the  medullary  rays,  are  formed  of  cells  united, 
compressed,  and  perforated ;  and  that  the  spiral  cells,  or  fibro- 
membranous  tissue,  as  also  the  different  modifications  of  spiral 
vessels,  are  formed  from  cells  round  which  spiral  threads  arc 
coiled  in  various  ways,  and  to  various  extent ;  simple,  and  in- 
terrupted, or  dotted,  as  in  some  varieties,  up  to  the  perfect  spiral 
vessel,  which  is  coiled  all  round.     Some  have  ascribed  the.  same 
origin  to  wootly  fibre,  but  its  toughness  and  elasticity  have  been 
thought  distinct  from  modifications  of  common  cells.     They  arc 
found  formed  in  bimdles,  probably  from  what  might  have  been 
round  cells,  but  elongated  at  the  time  of  formation  from  some 
peculiar  action  on  the  granules.     Mirbel  says,  in  watching  the 
evolution  of  Marchdntia,  he  found  the  cells  elongate,  and  spiral 
fibres  to  be  formed  on  them;  these  spiral  cells,  and  the  ducts  of 
ferns,  he  thinks  a  transition  forwards  to  the  true  spiral  vessel. 

*^  Membrane  and  fibre  comi)Osc  the  vegetable  tissues ;  mus- 
cular fibre  and  nervous  matter  are  peculiar  to  animals,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  restricted  to  those  parts  of  the  fabric  subservient 
to  the  functions  purely  animal,  namely,  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  animals  is  the  possession 
of  a  digestive  cavity,  to  store  up  the  food  for  the  coTv\i\\M^A. 
%\xpp}jr  of  the  absorbent  system,  and  cause  it  to  uaOL^t^o  «b 
certain  d^ree  of  preparation ;   this  addition  to  t\ve  »feaoT\i«oX 
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apparatus  of  plants  being  required  by  the  locomotive  propea- 
sities  of  animals^  and  the  nature  of  their  food.  Nerves  and 
muscles  are  needed  for  the  motions  of  the  stomach;  and  for  the 
regularity  and  constancy  of  the  movements  of  the  blood  in  the 
circulating  apparatus,  the  peculiar  contractile  powers  of  mufr 
cular  fibre  are  needed  in  the  impelling  organ,  the  heart." 

The  distinction  here  drawn  between  plants  and  animala^  ii 
the  latter  for  the  most  part  possessing  a  digestive  cavity,  and  f 
special  circulating  apparatus,  j)oints  out  the  soil  as  the  stomacl 
of  the  plant,  and  the  diffused  contractility  of  the  v(^etabk 
system,  united  to  the  power  of  cndosmose,  as  the  circulating 
power.  As  in  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  of  the  animi 
the  food  is  prepared  for  absorption,  so  in  the  soil,  by  the  actioi 
of  heat  and  moisture,  and  of  the  air  and  electricity,  the  food  o 
the  plant  is  reduced  to  a  soluble  state,  fit  for  solution  in  wattf 
without  which  it  cannot  be  absorbed  by  the  spongioles  of  th 
root,  which  have  been  thought,  with  apparent  reason,  to  hav 
also  an  action  of  their  own  on  the  food.  We  all  know  tb 
necessity  of  keeping  the  soil  in  an  open  pulverised  state,  t 
admit  air,  heat,  and  moisture  freely,  retaining  as  much  as  po0 
siblc  of  the  former,  and  only  as  much  of  the  water  as  can  b 
held  in  absorption  by  the  particles  of  earth  themselves.  Th 
circulation,  though  of  a  much  feebler  kind  than  that  of  animalf 
is  carried  on  by  the  process  of  cndosmose,  or  the  power  o 
denser  fluids,  inside  of  a  membranous  sac,  attracting  the  thinne 
fluids  outside,  by  which  means  the  sap  is  raised  to  the  leavef 
where  it  is  elaborated  and  evaporated  to  a  more  dense  consist 
ency,  and  attracts  the  more  fluid  ascending  sap.  This  powei 
united  to  the  diffused  contractile  power  of  the  vessels,  8uppoee< 
to  be  caused  by  electricity,  assisted,  perhaps,  by  gravity  in  tb 
descending  sap,  produces  the  circulation,  all  of  which  will  b 
found  treated  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  absorption  aiM 
circulation.  The  respiration  is  carried  on  through  the  whol 
surface,  but  principally  in  the  leaves.  Some  have  thought  th 
acti(m  in  the  leaves  similar  to  digestion;  but  though  carboni 
acid  is  absorbed,  and  water  evaporated,  which  causes  it  to  diffe 
from  animal  respiration,  and  though  the  chemical  power  c 
transformation  in  the  sap  is  no  doubt  assisted  by  light,  y€ 
similar  transformations  take  place  in  the  blood  of  animals,  wher 
light  does  not  act,  and  perhaps  too  much  is  ascribed  to  th 
power  of  light  on  the  leaves. 

The  power  of  light  is,  perhaps,  as  much  stimulant  as  chcmica 

as  light  itself  without  the  leaves  will  not  act  as  it  does  with  thei 

assistance.     Aeration  in  leaves,  though  different  from  that  i 

lungs,   is  likely  a  similar  function.     At   all   events,  in  con 

parative  physiology ^  leaves  can  onVy  \>c  Vv^^^A.  ^ja  \Jaa  respirator 

apparatus,  if  we  wish  to  claaaVfy  otga'aA  fox  \)aa  \v\ir^»^  13S.  ^»i 
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paring  them  together.  There  will  also  be  found  a  correspond- 
ence between  plants  and  animals  in  the  manner  of  performing 
the  remaining  functions  of  secretion  and  reproduction^  when  we 
come  to  these. 

He  next  takes  a  General  View  of  tlie  Vegetahle  Kingdom^  which 
he  computes  at  between  70,000  and  80,000  distinct  species 
ahready  existing  in  collections,  and  probably  as  many  more  still 
undiscovered.  He  notices  the  diflSculty  of  laying  down  perfect 
distinctions  between  the  different  groups,  and  fixing  distinctive 
characters.  "  The  Phanerogamia  (or  flowering)  and  Crypto- 
gamia  (or  fruitless  plants),  two  great  primary  divisions,  are 
distinguished  by  the  want  of  vessels  in  the  latter;  being  mostly 
a  mags  of  homogeneous  cellular  matter,  having  absorption,  cir- 
culation, and  aeration  performed  by  the  whole  mass.  The  ferns 
and  mosses,  however,  belonging  to  Cryptogamia,  have  a  woody 
stem,  and  evident  indications  of  vascular  structure,  though  no 
true  spiral  vessels ;  there  are  also  some  species  of  Phanerogamia 
to  be  found  in  which  spiral  vessels  cannot  be  detected."  He 
continues  to  trace  the  anastomosing  of  the  different  tribes  with 
one  another,  and  the  difliculty  of  fixing  on  any  distinctive  points 
of  difference,  in  consequence  of  the  connecting  links  which  run 
through  the  whole.  The  belief  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
nature  as  abrupt  transitions  is  more  and  more  confirmed  as  new 
plants  are  discovered,  to  fill  up  what  were  formerly  reckoned  as 
wants.  This  is  a  bar  in  the  way  of  distinct  separative  definitions 
of  plants,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  names  by 
the  analytical  method. 

Artificial  classification  depends  more  on  single  characters; 
^tural,  on  a  mass  of  characters.     The  natural  method  is  better 
fitted  for  synthesis  than  analysis ;  the  most  distinctive  analy- 
^*cal  characters  of  natural  systems  are  artificial.     External  cha- 
pters are  most  easily  discerned,  and,  in  systems  of  botany, 
simplicity  is  greatly  promoted  by  using  external  characters.    In 
^^^  primary  divisions  of  the  natural  system  of  botany,  external 
^'^^racters  can  be  traced  to  correspond  with  the  internal ;  they 
^^e  real  distinctions  in  nature,  and  api>ear  to  be  created  by 
^ture  as  independent  fonns  of  organised  matter.     Their  pecu- 
^'"ities  are  connected  with  their  whole  nature,  and  not  with 
''^^ifications  of  particular  parts  merely.     There  are,  no  doubt, 
^^necting  links,  but  they  do  not  confuse,  and  the  distinctions  in 
Y^^  primary  classes  are  obvious  and  easily  observed.     As  we 
^^cend,  however,  in  the  scale  of  division,  natural  distinctions 
*^  not  so  obvious,  and  the  lower  divisions  of  natural  systems 
?^  in  great  part  artificial.    A  knowledge  of  the  names  of  plants 
J^  the  first  and  most  essential  step  in  botany.     We  wvvx^t  kwo\^ 
*^^  name  oF  a  thing  before  we  can  speak  of  \t,  ox  uTvii«t^\»xA 
^bat  js  said  about  it ;  for  the  acquirement  and  coxMB.\n3i<i»^^v5TL 
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of  knowledge  names  are  alike  necessary.  For  the  acquirement 
of  names,  especially  in  small  local  floras,  the  Linnsean  was  the 
most  easy ;  many  of  the  classes  were  natural,  and  some  forcibk 
separations  from  them,  by  abortive  stamens,  &c.,  were  remedied, 
in  some  works,  by  references  at  the  stations  to  which  alteration^ 
&c.,  would  lead.  To  gardeners,  and  other  students  in  the 
country,  where  botanical  named  collections  cannot  be  referred 
to,  the  Linnaean  system  is  most  simple,  and  the  distinctions  meet 
easily  remembered.  The  most  popular  works  were  also  based 
on  that  system,  and  in  such  as  the  Botanical  Arrangements  of 
Withering,  Smith,  Hooker,  &c.,  so  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  individual  plants,  from  their  number  being  more  limited 
in  local  floras,  and  the  facility  of  reference  to  plants  growing  in 
a  state  of  nature,  that  the  distinctions  were  very  marked,  and 
the  plants  comparatively  more  easily  decided  on.  In  the  natunJ 
systems  a  greater  mass  of  characters  are  grouped  together,  and 
it  is  more  easy  to  combine  them  synthetically ;  but  the  arriving 
at  the  name  is  an  analytical  process,  and  it  is  more  labour  for 
the  student  to  select  distinguishing  characters  among  so  many 
as  are  generally  given  in  natural  systems.  To  the  student  in  tbe 
country,  who  has  not  the  benefit  of  a  preceptor,  nor  of  a  named 
collection,  the  natural  systems  are  likely,  therefore,  to  appear,  at 
least  at  first,  more  repulsive. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  Linnaian  system,  however,  have  be- 
come more  apparent,  from  the  immense  additions  lately  made  to 
the  number  of  plants.  In  small  local  floras  these  defects  were  much 
remedied  by  references ;  but  the  separation  of  natural  groups  re- 
quired to  follow  it  up  completely,  in  the  general  flora,  were  many, 
and  hence  natural  systems  are  now  most  generally  approved  of- 
They  combine  plants  more  according  to  their  natural  affinities; 
which,  though  found  to  anastomose  together  in  the  extremitieSj 
are  yet,  for  practical  jmrposes,  suflicicntly  distinctive  to  enable 
the  mind  to  comprehend  and  arrange  them  in  groups,  which 
assist  the  memory  to  retain  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  wholej 
and  refer  them  to  their  stations  more  easily  than  under  artificial 
characters.  When  orders,  alliances,  and  groups  are  properly 
based  on  real,  not  analogous,  aflSnities,  by  a  strict  conformity  ifl 
the  essential  parts  of  fructification,  as  in  the  grasses,  composite 
flowers,  Labiataj,  Crucifcnc,  &c.,  it  greatly  facilitates  the  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  whole  in  parts.  Even  genera,  as  j^osa, 
^libus,  &c.,  often  admit  of  distinctive  natural  aflSnities.  Most 
of  the  divisions  are,  however,  still  artificial,  and  natural  systems 
are  still  very  imperfect;  suflBcient  attention  has  not  yet  beer 
paid  to  the  drawing  out  of  the  distinctions  of  plants,  in  perma- 
nent structural  differences.  In  works  of  descriptive  botany,  cm 
single  such  character  is  of  mfiniteVy  laoxe  ^'^^x^  \Wa  ^w  immense 
mass  of  others,  which  only  tend  to  con?\xsvan.    ^>\<^  \®a  \3Rk 
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done  by  Lindley,  Bentham,  Brown,  and  others,  to  remedy  these 
defects,  but  much  remains  still  to  be  done.  Distinctions  of 
species  are  confined  to  superficial  and  external  characters,  the 
higher  structural  characters  being  reserved  for  the  higher  divi- 
sions, which  are  generally  confined  to  fructification,  though 
Bometiines  very  permanent  characters  are  to  be  had  from  less 
essential  parts  of  the  plant.  Great  experience  and  judgement, 
wd  much  reasoning  from  physiological  knowledge,  are  required 
in  deciding  what  are  permanent  characters  and  what  only  trans- 
itory ;  and  the  want  of  attention  to  this  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  confusion,  both  in  species  and  genera.  Much  confusion 
has  arisen  from  the  many  different  names  given  to  the  same 
plant,  by  selecting  mere  varieties  as  species;  by  the  splitting 
of  genera  that  might  well  have  stood  together,  and  uniting 
others  that  had  no  call  to  be  so.  Undoubtedly  many  of  the 
dianges  are  necessary ;  but  they  greatly  tend  to  confusion,  and 
It  would  be  well  if  botanists  would  attend  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  some  of  our  most  eminent  scientific  men,  rather  to  put  up 
with  trifling  inconveniences  than  to  change  without  urgent 
necessity  can  be  pleaded.  It  would  be  well  if,  as  in  pronounc- 
ing dictionaries,  some  preeminent  authority  could  be  decided  on 
to  which  all  might  bend.  Much  money  has  been  lost  needlessly 
in  purcliasing  what  was  before  possessed,  and  the  public  are 
getting  tired  of  changes,  unless  good  reason  can  be  shown  for 
them,  and  a  prospect  of  their  being  permanent.  There  is  much 
need  for  some  energetic  methodical  mind,  like  that  of  Linnajus, 
to  bring  order  out  of  confusion. 

In  the  lowest  groups  of  plants,  as  fungi,  lichens,  alga;,  &c.,  it 

I*  not  easy  to  define  them,  he  says,  by  their  structure.  "  Lichens, 

rf  removed  from  light  and  over-supplied  with  moisture,  have  a 

tendency  to  assume  the  appearance  of  algae.     In  such  simple 

^ornas  of  vegetation  as  Protoccocus  nivalis  (red  snow),  Pahnella 

^tnta  (gory  dew),  and  the  nostoc  or  fallen  star,  there  is  only  a 

*^pl6  aggregation  of  vesicles  without  any  definite  arrangement ; 

f^ttietimes  united,  sometimes  not,  and  by  their  rupture  giving  ex- 

^^Qcc  to  the  genns  contained  within.    By  some  they  have  been 

P**ced  among  alga;,  by  others  among  fungi,  by  others  among 

''^^'iens.    In  beings  of  such  sioiplicity,  there  are  no  definite  cha- 

?^r8  to  determine  their  affinities."  He  next  traces  the  ascent  in 

"^  scale  of  existence  from  minute  fungi,  as  mould,  mildew,  &c., 

^  ^hich  the  absorbent  nutritive  and  reproductive  functions  ap- 

^t  confounded  with  each  other,  up  tlu'ough  mushrooms,  in  which 

distinct  stem  is  developed  separating  the  pileus  or  cap,  the 

'Pixxiuctive  system  from  the  nutritive  of  the  root,  showing 

^Mr  a  progressive  complication  of  form  arises  without  oiiy  «1- 

'^tion  of  the  original  characters  of  the  simpler  mem\>e.t«>  oi  \)s\ft 

"^up,  and  conducts  upward  to  the  higher  claasCB,      1Vi«i  C»t^^ 
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togamia  and  Endogens  are  connected  throt^h  Rhiz&nthes,  which 
resemble  the  former,  but  have  spmd  vessels  like  the  latter. 
Endogens,  again,  are  connected  with  Exogens  by  the  ConffenB, 
which  have  the  vessels  distributed  in  a  manner  approaching  the 
Endogens  in  some,  and,  from  the  want  of  perfect  spiral  veaselfl 
in  others,  approach  the  cryptogamous  lycopodiums. 

On  the  question  whether  the  lower  plants,  as  fungi,  are  de- 
veloped from  distinct  germs,  or  generated  by  processes  antecedent 
to  their  formation,  by  what  has  been  called  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, he  says :  "  the  infinite  number  of  sporules  the  fungi  pro- 
duce, stated  by  Fries  as  ten  millions  from  a  single  individual^ 
so  subtle  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  and  so  light  as  to  be 
raised  by  evaporation,  and  dispersed  in  so  many  ways  by  attrac- 
tion, insects,  wind,  elasticity,  &c.,  renders  it  difficult  to  conceive 
a  place  from  which  they  can  be  excluded.     The   germs  thus 
constantly  floating  in  the  atmosphere  are  developed  according 
as  the  nature  of  the  decomposing  matter  they  aHght  on  is  re- 
spectively adapted   to   each,   showing  why  certain   kinds  are 
always  found  in  certain   situations."     In  the  fungi  found  on 
roots  it  is  still  more  curious  how  each  is  adapted,  and  to  be 
found  in  the  several  situations.     No  sooner  arc  the  roots  pro- 
truded from  some  plants,  than  their  own  peculiar  ftmgi  are  to 
be  found  on  each,  and  nourished  by  the  peculiar  excretions  of 
the  roots.     "  The  same  germ  may,  however,  assume  widely 
different  forms,  according  to  the  circiunstances  which  influence 
its  developement ;  and  it  would  seem  the  absolute  number  of 
species  among  fungi  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  has  been  usually 
supposed ;  and  that  the  kind  produced  by  a  decomposing  m- 
fusion,  or  a  bed  of  decaying  solid  matter,  will  depend  as  much 
upon  the  influence  of  the  material  employed  as  upon*  the  gerna 
itself  which  is  the  subject  of  it."      On  this  head  he  quote* 
the  great  number  of  species,  and  even  genera,  which  have 
now  been  found,  by  Fries  and  others,  to  be  only  diflerent 
states  of  the  same  species;   and  the  appearance  of  different 
species   in   fluids,   in   Dutrochet's   experiments,   according  as 
acids   or   alkalies  were    added.      This    subject    is    again  re- 
sumed in   the   chapter  on  Reproduction ;   it  is  to  be  wished, 
however,  that  such  variations  should  rather  be  referred  to  in- 
completeness in  the  characters  of  species  by  the  botanist  who 
first  named  them,  than  to  any  uncertainty  in  the  developement 
of  germs,  which  savours  too  much  of  equivocal  generation,  and, 
if  once  admitted,  might  tend  to  confusion.     There  are  so  many 
ways  of  one  germ  being  substituted  for  another,  and  it  is  so 
nearly  impossible  to  guard  against  this,  and  the  variations  of 
species  are  so  apt  to  be  classed  as  distinct  species  even  in  the 

higher  plants,  that  the  facts  obscTx^d  \v\^^  be  resolved  perhaps 

better  into  these  than  any  other. 
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On  the  question  whether  fungoid  growths  on  leaves,  &c., 
niav  be  regarded  as  degenerations  merely  of  the  tissue  on 
which  they  grow,  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  Unger,  that  blight, 
mildew,  smut,  &c.,  are  diseases  of  the  stomata;  the  Exan- 
themata (eruptive  fevers)  of  vegetables.  "  The  state  of  our 
bowledge  at  present  is  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to  decide 
whether,  as  reproduction  seems  only  to  be  a  peculiar  form  of 
nutrition,  if  its  regular  form  of  developement  be  prevented,  it 
may  not  give  origin  to  beings  of  more  simple  organisation,  and 
these  fungi  be  formed  in  place  of  higher  forms  of  existence." 
"Many  substances  once  thought  fungi,"  he  says,  "are  now 
found  to  be  only  accidental  and  irregular  expansions  of  the  tissues 
of  flowering  plants,  become  deformed  through  growing  in  the 
dark,  as  in  cellars,  caverns,  &c.  Animals  and  plants  are  both 
liable  to  the  growth  of  fungi  within  their  bodies." 

To  say  that  degenerations  of  tissue  might  give  rise,  when 
prevented  from  higher  developement,  to  beings  of  more  simple 
organisation,  is  not  so  indicative  of  divine  wisdom,  as  to  say 
that  the  diseased  morbid  matter   of  the   tissue   formed   the 
food  of  the    germs    of  an   inferior   being.      The   germs   of 
these  fungi  have  been  generally  thought  to  give  rise  to  blight, 
mildew,  &c.      They  undoubtedly  appear   as   diseases   of  the 
kaves,  whether   of  the   stomata   or   not.      Whatever   checks 
growth  appears  to  cause  a  morbid  diseased  state  of  the  cuticle 
on  all  the  places  where  growth  is  most  active.     Wlien  beeches, 
<^8pecially  large  plants  in  hedges,  are  stopped  in  their  growth 
^y  spring  frost  and  drought  afterwards,  the  diseased  state  of 
the  leaves  and  young  shoots  appears  in  an  exudation  of  sap, 
which  attracts  innumerable  swarms  of  aphides.     If  the  weather 
seta  in  moist,  warm,  and  encouraging  growth,  after  the  check 
"y  frost,  the  disease  does  not  extend  so  far.     It  is  the  same 
^th  the  larch  and  some  other  plants,  when  attacked  by  frost 
^d  subsequent  drought.    Thorns  do  not  suffer  from  frost,  but 
they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  moist  wet  weather,  and  in  moist 
summers  I  have  always  observed  them  to  make  most  growth. 
In  dry  weather,  if  continued  long,  they  never  fail  to  set  up 
in  growth,  and  the  whole  quarters  of  that  plant  in  the  nursery 
grounds  become  white  in  the  foliage  with  mildew.      It  has 
been  generally  thought  to  arise  from  the  imperceptible  germs 
of  mildew  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  from  the  diseased 
state  of  the  leaf,  have  (like  the  insects  attracted  in  the  case  of 
the  other  plants)  found  here  their  proper  food,  without  which 
their  developement  could  not  take  place.     If  this  were  an  erup- 
tion from  the  stomata,  it  should  appear  most  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  it  appears  prii\e\\)ft.VV^  on 
tiie  upper  side  of  the  leaf;  and,  when  refresTtung  «^vovjex«»  c«vxv- 
mence  and  contmue  for  any  length  of  time,  it  ia  ^a&\i^  oS  \!lw^ 
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leaves^  and  the  plants  start  into  a  now  growth*      SulphoT 
sprinkled   on  the  mildew  also  banishes  it,  and  is  thought  to 
kill  the  fungus.     It  appears  more  in  the  light  of  an  exudation 
through  the  cuticle  attracting  and  feeding  the  fungi,  than  aH 
eruptive  fever  of  a  substance  resembling   fungi  through  th^ 
stomata.     A  cold  drought  appears  to  have  more  effect  on  mos^fc 
plants  subject  to  mildew  on  the  leaves,  as  peaches,  peas,  &c,  than 
a  warm  drought ;  but  drought  appears  the  most  active  agent  with 
most  plants  in   producing  this   disease.      Any   state  of  the 
weather  however,  or  soil,  that  will  arrest  vigorous  growth  sud- 
denly,, appears  to  cause  it.   That  it  is  a  real  plant  and  not  morbid 
matter,  I  think  may  be  proved  from  the  fact  that,  where  peach 
trees  on  walls  have  been  much  infested  with  it,  it  has  been 
found  in  the  soil  of  the  border  around  the  roots ;  and  the  disease 
could  not  be  banished,  in  some  instances,  till  the  soil  was  totally 
removed  and  the  plants  washed  all  over.     That  fungi  will  pro- 
pagate in  this  way,  I  have  had  ample  proof  in  the  willows  in 
our  nursery,  which  were  attacked  by  an  orange  yellow  funguSf 
which  in  the  first  year  appeared  to  have  been  wholly  external 
in  its  ravages ;  but  in  subsequent  years  appeared  to  have  been 
partly,  and  latterly  almost  wholly,  taken  up  by  the  roots  and 
conveyed  to  the  leaves ;  as  the  eruptions  occurred  principally  on 
the  veins  and  midribs  of  the  leaves,  and  the  cuticle  was  evidently 
thrown  up  outwards  and  not   pushed  inwards,  as  in  the  first 
season.     The  mildew  in  frames  is  caused  by  damp,  not  droughty 
and  is  removed  by  exposure  to  dry  air.     It  takes  place  on  the 
surface,  and  appears  a  putrefaction  of  some  substances  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  which  communicates  to  the  neck  of  the  plan't 
and  destroys  it,  and  docs  not  appear  a  diseased  state  of  the  plan* 
itself.     Moisture  in  excess  should  be  more  apt  to  kill  by  canker^ 
ulcer,  or  gum,  than  by  mildew :  some  gardeners  have  thought 
wetness  a  cause  of  mildew  on  peas ;  Mr.  Knight,  however,  always 
considered  it  to  be  caused  by  drought,  and  I  should  think  it 
most   likely.      He   calculated   250  millions   of  seeds  from  » 
single  mushroom  in  ninety-six  hours.     Mildew  cannot  be  ge- 
nerated by  the  plant  itself,  he  says:   the  cause,  he  thou^^ 
was    the  want    of  moisture    and   food    to  the   roots,  causing 
stagnation.     If  wetness  causetl  stagnation  of  growth  it  might 
end  in  mildew,  but  I  should  think  it  not  so  likely.     He  no- 
tices the  discovery  of  fungi  in  yeast,  but  does  not  say  whether 
he  thinks  them  a  cause  or  consequence.     Liebig  ascribes  fe^ 
mentation  to  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  and  says,  it  will  not 
commence  or  go  on  without  nitrogen ;  but  neither  would  fungi 
grow  without  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  many  eminent  men  as- 
cribe fermentation  to  fungi,  it  appears  still  doubtful. 

The  affinities  of  the  principal  d\\\a\ona  of  the  Vegetable  Xing' 

dom,  he  says,   may  be   gcneraWy   Gxpt^«>^^  m  >i>cia  Witfs^^xu{^ 

manner :  — 
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u  EXOGEN8 ENDOGENS. 

GO  >s; 

O  < 

>;  ACROGENS.  tf 

O  A 


FERNS,  ETC.     PROTOPHYTA.     FUNGI- 


"Starting  from  the  simplest  algae  and  lichens,  which  re- 
semble one  another  closely  in  every  respect,  unless  their  locality, 
and  which  are  classed  under  the  general  name  of  Protophy  ta  or 
simplest  plants,  we  may  pass  on  the  one  side,  through  the 
Hepaticaj  and  mosses  to  the  ferns,  the  highest  among  the 
Acrogens,  or  Cryptogamia.  From  mosses  and  ferns  the  transi- 
tion is  easy,  through  the  Lycopodiaceaj  (club  mosses)  and  Gym- 
nospermae  (Conifers;,  &c.),  to  Exogens.  Exogens  and  Endogens 
l»?e  many  connecting  links ;  and,  from  the  latter  group,  the  re- 
turn to  the  fungi  is  direct  by  the  JRhizanthcae,  whilst  the  simplest 
fonns  of  the  fungi  bring  us  back  again  to  the  Protophyta." 

In  the  next  chapter,  he  traces  the  connection  between  the 
^erent  groups  of  animals  and  the  manner  in  which  their  af- 
finities unite  and  separate,  showing  the  connecting  link  between 
the  lower  and  the  higher,  and  their  gradual  approximation  to 
one  another.    In  tracing  the  manner  in  which  the  grand  divisions 
tte  connected,  and  enquiring  how  far  these  divisions  may  be  re- 
prfed  as  analogous  to  those  of  plants,  he  expresses  their  aflSni- 
ties  as  passing  from  Phytozfia  the  simplest  forms  of  animal 
s|fucture,  through  MoUdsca  and  Cephalopoda,  to  Vertebrata  the 
highest  in  the  scale,  and  returning  by  Articulata,  through  ^o- 
^^liridaB  and  Radidta«  to  Phytoz6a  again.     K  these  divisions 
he  admitted,  he  says,    "  as  expressing  the   principal  types  of 
^nicture,  a  very  curious  series  of  analogies  may  be  pointed  out, 
^hich  indicate  their  correspondence  with  those  of  vegetables.    In 
^'Miidng  such  comparisons,  it  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind 
that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  among  plants  any  characters 
analogous  to  those  peculiar  to  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  that  we 
Jflust  be  guided,  rather  by  the  general  plan  of  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  organs,  than  by  any  of  those  details  which, 
in  the  higher  classes  of  animals  especially,  are  so  much  modified 
)y  their  connexion  with  the  function  of  relation.     Perfection 
Q  the  vegetable   kingdom    having  reference  to  the  nutritive 
^stem  alone,  whilst  among  animals  it  is  the  manifestation,  in 
be  highest  degree,  of  the  powers  of  sensation  and  locomotion, 
id  of  the  psychial  faculties  connected  with  t\\em.    'K.e^^vcv^ 
lesc  principles  in  view,  wc  proceed  to  point  out  l\ve  «iS5v\\\\?j 

3J  Sen  1843.  —  V.  P 
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between  PhjrtozSa,  the  lowest  group  of  animals^  and  Prot 
phyta,  the  lowest  of  plants.  They  approach  each  other 
closely  as  to  be  distinguished  often  by  supposed  differences  oiJ 
They  correspond  in  their  nutritive  functions,  the  lowest  in  ea 
absorbing  by  their  whole  surface.  The  lichens  absorb  by  o 
surface  only,  and  in  this  resemble  Polypifera,  which  haye  t 
absorbent  power  restricted  to  the  sides  of  the  digestive  cavii 
the  external  surface  being  excluded  by  its  hardness.  Traces 
the  higher  animals  have  been  found  among  the  lower,  as 
Nature,  at  the  commencement  of  her  work,  had  given  ni 
sketch  of  the  different  forms  she  intended  to  adopt  in  the  higl 
parts  of  the  scale.  So,  in  like  manner,  among  the  lower  plax 
in  Protophyta,  traces  of  Endogens  and  Exogens  may  be  fou 
The  fungi  and  Kadiata  correspond  in  the  tendency  exhibi 
in  the  higher  divisions  of  fungi  to  the  arrangement  of  pi 
around  a  common  centre,  so  characteristic  of  the  Badiata  (& 
fish).  The  ferns  have  the  spiral  mode  of  developement  v 
evident,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  both  in  themsd 
and  around  the  stem  *,  to  which  the  Grastropoda  (typical  W 
I6sca)  approach  more  than  other  animals ;  they  also  form  tl 
shells  by  additions  to  the  edges,  as  ferns  do  their  stems  by ' 
addition  of  the  petioles  of  the  leaf.  The  Articulata  (insec 
resemble  Endogens,  in  their  having  the  hardest  portions 
organs  of  support  external ;  the  additions  to  their  tissue  bd 
formed  from  within,  and  the  trachea  being  distributed,  like  1 
tubes  in  Endogens,  through  the  whole  system.  Finally,  I 
ogens  may  be  considered  analogous  to  Vertebrata,  m  < 
internal  situation  of  their  hard  parts,  the  formation  of  lu 
tissue  from  without,  and  the  confinement  of  the  internal  req 
ratory  apparatus  to  a  particular  situation  in  the  fabric  T 
process  of  decortication  in  some  plants  reminds  us  of  the  ezm 
ation  among  serpents.  The  following 'table  will  place  in  i 
obvious  aspect  the  position  of  the  principal  groups  of  the  anim 
and  vegetable  kingdoms :  — 


ANIMALS. 


VEGETABLES. 


VERTEBRATA. 


ARTICUI^ATA. 


MOLIUSCA.  ^SS: 'JP    ACR0GEN8. 

PHYTOZOA.  ^  PROTOPHYTA. 

RADIATA  ^y, .T^  FUNGI. 


EXOOENI. 


BNDOOKM 


♦  Some  authors  say  the  spiral  is  the  true  mode  of  developement  in  plan 
and  that  the  radiated  or  wnorled  is  an  atte&luveivx.  ot^'^  o\^<^\.«^\cJ[\« 
the^oppoate  leaves  they  reckon  unnaturol. 
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"  Some  zoologists  divide  the  animal  kingdom  into  three 
groups,  Vertebrata,  Annulosa,  and  Mollusea;  plants  would 
then  be  Exogens,  Endogens,  and  Acrogens ;  the  Mollusea  in- 
cluding MoUusca,  Badiata  and  Phytozoa,  as  Acrogens  do  Ferns, 
Fungi  and  Protophyta. 

"In  the  foregoing  arrangement,  what  has  been  called  the 
circular  system  Imis,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  adopted.     From 
whatever  point  we  start,  we  may,  by  pursuing  the  various  gra- 
dations of  structure  presented  to  us,  return  again  to  the  same 
point    This  is  characteristic  of  a  natural  group,  which  never 
ends  abruptly,  beginning  with  the  highest  and  ending  with 
the  lowest.     The  typical  member  of  a  group  is  that  which  ex- 
hibits its  peculiarities  of  form,  structure,  and  economy  in  the 
greatest  perfection;   the  types  of  the  different  groups  being 
always  more  widely  asunder  than  the  aberrant  members  which 
connect  them.    It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  circular  arrange- 
jnent  is  competent  to  express  all  the  affinities  of  natural  groups ; 
it  18  probably  better  represented  by  a  sphere  than  a  circle;  its 
typical  form  being  the  centre,  and  the  aberrant  members  con- 
nected by  affinity  m  all  directions.     We  constantly  meet  with 
exemplifications  of  the  circular  form  in  the  groups  both  of  plants 
and  animals;  but  its  universality  has  by  no  means  been  esta- 
Wished ;  much  less  can  the  number  of  divisions  in  each  circle  be 
restricted  to  five,  as  proposed  by  some." 

On  the  Symmetry  of  Organised  Structures^  he  remarks,  ^^  that 
hesides  the  uniformity  of  the  parts  composing  the  two  sides  of 
the  body  in  the  external  form  of  animals,  or  bilateral  symmetry, 
there  is  a  synunetry  also  in  the  regular  arrangement  of  many 
"nnilar  parts  around  a  common  centre,  as  in  the  Radiata,  or  in 
f  spud  disposition  of  similar  organs  around  a  cylinder,  which 
*sthe  type  of  symmetry  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  simpler 
*lg®j  lichens,  and  fungi,  the  growth  is  so  modified  by  circum- 
stances that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  determinate  bounds  to 
the  outline  ;  and  hasty  attempts  to  characterise  the  races  by 
external  form  liave  led  to  much  erroneous  multiplication  of 
species.  In  the  higher  fungi  we  find  the  radiated  form.  In 
"*e  mosses  the  leaves  begin  to  be  spirally  arranged  round  the 
^^;  and  the  spiral  arrangement  is  more  conspicuous  in 
jerns.  In  the  Phanerogamia  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  general 
^^  of  the  arrangement  of  the  branches,  leaves,  and  parts  of 
^ne  flower,  that  they  are  disposed  spirally  around  the  axis 
^^  growth,  though  the  proof  might  sometimes  be  difficult 
irom  perturbing  causes.  Opposite  and  whorled  leaves  will  be 
rendered  spiral  or  alternate  by  any  cause  which  gives  full  de- 
^elopcment  to  the  stem.  The  circular  arrangement  of  tVve  ^xV-^ 
^^  the  Sower  also  arises  from  the  non-developement  o5  \X\^  \Sk3A^ 
^' the  stem.     The  spiral  is  evidently  formed  by  t\ve  umou  oi  «b 
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circular  and  longitudinal  motion.  When  the  axis  is  noi 
loped  therefore  by  the  latter,  the  former  or  circular  p 
In  the  lower  animals  the  circular  and  spiral  symmetry  j 
In  Articulata  (insects)  the  bi-lateral  symmetry  is  carriec 
greatest  extent,  the  locomotive  powers  being  developed 
highest  extent.  In  Mollusca  the  locomotive  organs  are 
only  for  slow  and  feeble  progression ;  and  the  nutritiv 
ratus  constitutes  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  the  body,  and 
a  general  want  of  lateral  symmetry.  In  Vertebrata  t 
formity  of  the  two  sides  is  only  external,  the  nutritive 
apparently  being  developed  internally  on  an  asym 
plan." 

The  fascicled  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  pines,  the 
leaves  of  many  plants,  and  the  circular  arrangement  of  t 
in  flowers,  have  been  termed  abortive,  from  the  greater 
the  branch,  called  the  axis,  being  wanting.  The  doctrine  1 
carried  so  far  as  to  call  the  parts  of  a  flower  mutilated  lea 
a  certain  extent  the  doctrine  is  true,  as  we  frequently  see  \ 
developed  from  the  centre  of  a  flower ;  perhaps,  however 
not  warranted  to  call  every  departure  from  a  former  U 
mode  of  developcment  abortion,  because  parts  of  the  one  a 
ing  to  the  other.  The  power  which  gives  the  longitudina 
tical  devclopement  to  plants  is  always  found  associated  i 
radiated  or  circidar,  as  in  the  medullary  mys  of  Exogens, 
circular  joints  of  Endogens.  It  is  found  to  prevail  mo« 
higher  classes  of  plants,  and,  united  to  the  circidar,  1 
the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  branch^ 
though  in  the  flower  the  circular  dcvelopemcnt  overc 
many  instances  the  vertical,  it  does  not  follow  that 
abortion ;  it  is  the  way  in  which  flowers  normally  develi 
we  cannot  say  that  it  would  have  been  more  perfect 
gate.  It  is  also  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  flowers  bei 
cerned  in  the  highest  function  of  reproduction,  to  ha 
denominated  abortions  or  mutilations.  Transformatio 
be  a  better  term,  as  it  would  really  seem  from  stan 
pistils  becoming  petals,  and  petals  becoming  partly  oi 
leaves,  that  they  are  undoubtedly  convertible  forms,  at 
to  the  nature  of  their  food  and  other  circumstances 
placed  in.  Abortion  would  be  more  properly  confined 
instances  as  interfere  with  the  normal  number  of  par 
stamens,  petals,  &c.,  when  wanting  ;  and  mutilation 
generation  to  parts  more  obviously  deformed  from  ti 
being  developed  in  the  usual  manner,  as  in  full  flow 
where  deformity  and  departure  from  the  normal  mode 
more  connected  than  in  the  higher  devclopement  of  a  floi 
a  leaf  bud ;  deformity  not  being  so  ?i^ijA\c2}tA^  \,q  ^  de^^axt 
a  lower  to  a  higher  function  aa  \Vv^  t^n^ic^^,    Ttiaa 
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always  termed  monstrosity ;  and  the  designation  mutilated 
would  not  appear  so  much  out  of  order  here  at  least,  though 
transformation  would  be  a  better  term  for  both  the  ascending 
and  descending  series,  mutilation  being,  perhaps,  indicative 
of  a  still  more  imperfect  form  of  developement,  as  in  cut  or 
otherwise  mutilated  leaves,  petals,  stems,  &c.  Sometimes  the 
monstrosity  of  fulness  of  flower  takes  another  direction,  and 
perfoliate  flowers  are  produced ;  a  branch  starts  from  the  flower 
M  in  geum,  and  forms  a  flower  above.  This  and  the  full  flower 
are  both  in  the  descending  series,  the  nutritive  function  of 
growth  having  overcome  the  higher  function  of  reproduction. 
Even  in  the  fascicled  appearance  of  pine  leaves  it  is  normal  for 
them  to  be  produced  in  that  way ;  and,  though  the  circular  de- 
velopement prevails  over  the  longitudinal  or  vertical,  it  cannot 
be  so  properly  called  abortion  as  where  accidental  deviation  from 
a  normal  form  points  out  that  something  is  wanting.  Abortion 
or  mutilation,  at  all  events,  I  should  think  an  improper  term 
'or  a  i)erfectly  formed  flower. 

After  these  preliminary  and  introductory  remarks,  he  com- 
mences the  subject  of  General  Physiology  in  Chap.  I.    On  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  Vital  Action.     He  introduces   the  sub- 
ject in  the  analysis  of  contents,  where  he  distinguishes  between 
physical  phenomena  resulting  from  the  physical  properties  of 
Blatter,  and  vital   actions  from  the  vital  properties  of   mat- 
ter.   "  These  vital  properties  depend   on   the   peculiar  state 
^  which  the  component  particles  of  the  organism,  or  living 
'>elng,  exist,  and  this  state  is  induced  by  an  action  of  organisa- 
tion upon  inorganic  matter,  by  a  preexisting  structure.     This 
peculiar  state  is   such  that   spontaneous  decomposition  has  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  take  place,  but  is  kept  in  check  by  the 
renovation  characteristic  of  vital  action      Vital  action  depends 
on  organised  structure  and  a  stimulus."     It  appears,  therefore, 
that  he  considers  life  as  the  result  of  the  state,  or  formation, 
of  the  living  being ;  and  that  it  is  continued  by  the  power  of 
a  living  being  to  communicate  its  peculiar  state,  or  form,  to 
inorganic  matter,  and  thus  produce  its  like.     We  are  more  ac- 
customed, however,  to  conceive  that  there  is  a  separate  living 
power,  which  is  influenced  in  its  actions  by  previous  fonn.     We 
may  conceive  that  the  production  or  bringing  together  of  matter 
in  a  certain  form  produced  life ;  but  it  savours  more  of  acci- 
dent (and  not  of  purpose  or  wisdom),  than  to  suppose  that 
a  separate  vital  principle  was  made  to  act  in  a  general  way  on 
matter,  besides  the  particular  form  which  wjis  independent  of 
that  principle.     Tlie  former  appears  at  least  more  liable  to  be 
attributed  to  accidental  congregation  of  atoms  than  the  latter* 

Whether  life  is  the  result  of  form,  or  form  the  xeaxAt  o^\vS^^\\. 
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may  be  difficult  to  decide;  perhaps  we  have  no  means  of  deciding; 
but  it  is  safest  to  adopt  that  which  is  farthest  removed  boa 
accident. 

In  Chap.  L,  he  says :  "  vitality  is  not  a  subordinate  prindpk 
presiding  over  matter,  but  a  property  impressed  on  the  or 
ganised  structure  by  its  Creator ;  a  property  of  organised  beings 
as  electricity  of  inorganic,  or  as  gravitation  is  of  systems.  It  ii 
more  consonant  to  Divine  Wisdom  to  suppose  it  impresses  law 
on  matter,  than  to  suppose  it  to  delegate  the  control  of  mattei 
to  a  secondary  psychological  being.  Vitality  is  a  law  im- 
pressed on  form,  by  which  it  works,  rather  than  a  powa 
deputed  to  a  secondary  power.  The  truth  appears  to  lie  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  those  who  attribute  all  the  actions  d 
living  beings  to  vitality,  and  those  who  maintain  that  they  an 
purely  of  a  physical  nature.  Dr.  Herschel  says  that  the  Divine 
Creator  of  the  universe  has,  by  creating  his  materials  endowed 
with  certain  fixed  qualities  and  powers,  impressed  them  with  the 
spirit^  not  the  letter,  of  his  law,  and  made  all  their  sui>sequent  com- 
binations and  relations  inevitable  consequences  of  this  first  iffl" 
pression.  Our  belief  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  proceeds  froB 
our  conviction  of  the  immutability  of  the  Deity.  To  suppose 
that  alterations  woidd  be  required  would  be  to  deny  the  pc^ 
fection  of  the  divine  attributes  ;  while  to  say  that  the  propertiei 
first  impressed  on  matter  would  of  themselves  continue  it« 
action,  would  be  to  deny  our  dependence  on  the  Creator." 

"  It  is  not  logically  correct  to  sjKjak  of  vital  properties  as  su- 
peradded to  organised  matter.  Organisation  and  vital  proper 
ties  are  simultaneously  communicated  to  the  germ  by  tb 
structure  of  its  parent.  As  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  exist 
ence  of  vital  properties,  unless  in  organised  matter,  so  w 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  organised  matter  can  retain  it 
regular  constitution,  and  be  subjected  to  its  appropriate  stimnt 
without  exhibiting  vital  actions.  Vitality  is  not  a  cause  < 
vital  action,  but  the  character  of  the  being  which  exhibits  sao 
action.  Death  is  the  separation  of  that  bond  of  union  whic 
unites  all  the  functions  of  the  living  system.  Molecular  deati 
or  the  death  of  parts,  is  not  always  the  consequence  of  tl 
general  or  systemic  death.  The  mere  cessation  of  vital  action 
whether  apparent  or  real,  does  not  constitute  death.  Hie 
suspension  may  result  from  the  want  of  stimuli.  Seeds  ma 
preserve  their  vitality  for  a  length  of  time ;  it  is  scarcely  oo 
rect  to  say  here  that  the  seed  is  alive,  since  life  is  synonymoi 
with  vital  action,  but  it  is  possessed  of  vital  properties,  i 
vitality,  so  long  as  no  destructive  change  takes  place  in  i 
oi^anisation." 
^^In  tlie  production  of  the  alimentaty  TasLterisLls^  of  gum,  susa 
albumen,  gehLtiHQ,  &c.,  which  ace  \^Te\>aT\x.\AOTk&  ^q>x  Qrc^u[^\a»^2«a 
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and  which  do  not  serve  for  the  support  of  the  structure,  until 
united  into  new  combinations  (probably  after  being  first  de- 
composed), we  perceive  the  action  of  physical  laws,  operating 
under  those  peculiar  conditions  which  the  living  organism  alone 
can  perfectly  supply.  Keasons  have  already  been  given  for  the 
beli^  that  the  affinities  which  hold  together  the  elements  of 
organised  tissues  are  the  same  as  those  that  prevail  in  the  in- 
organic world.  We  cannot  yet  succeed  in  producing  artificially 
any  organic  compound,  even  of  the  simplest  kind ;  but  there 
18  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  that,  if  the  elements  could 
be  brought  tc^ther  in  their  requisite  states  and  proportions, 
tbe  result  would  be  the  same  ms  the  natural  compound.  The 
agency  of  vitality  does  not  change  the  properties,  but  combines 
them  in  modes  which  we  cannot  imitate.  The  operations  in 
vital  chemistry  are  attended,  like  the  changes  in  the  composition 
of  inorganic  substances,  with  a  distiurbance  of  electrical  equili- 
brium, and  the  late  researches  of  Dr.  Faraday  have  fully  proved 
the  identity  of  electrical  attraction  with  chemical  affinity.  Un- 
less therefore  a  distinct  set  of  laws  could  be  established,  regu- 
lating vital  affinities,  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  assuming  that 
these  laws  may  not  be  accordant  with  those  which  we  recognise 
daewhcre." 

''  In  the  changes  denominated  catalytic  by  Berzelius,  a  change 
w  produced  by  one  body  upon  the  composition  of  another,  in- 
dependent of  any  alteration  or  new  combination  of  the  first ; 
while,  in  ordinary  chemical  combinations,  change  is  effected  by 
the  superior  attraction  of  one  agent,  or  of  one  of  its  elements, 
for  those  of  another.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
'eadily  decomposed  by  any  substance  having  an  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen, is  decomposed  by  metals,  the  fibrin  of  blood,  &c.  without 
^7  change  in  themselves ;  they  produce  in  it  a  state  analogous 
to  fermentation,  oxygen  escaping,  and  water  being  left.  Most 
°^etab  at  high  temperatures,  and  platinum  minutely  divided  at 
l^w  temperatures,  produce  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
f*  explosive  mixture.  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol, 
^  producing  ether,  without  itself  undergoing  change,  also  the 
inversion  of  gum  or  starch  into  sugar  by  the  same  agent,  ap- 
P^  referable  to  the  same  class.  These  substances  exercise  an 
^uence  essentially  distinct  from  what  is  known  as  chemical 
*^ty.  Berzelius  defines  it  as  a  new  power,  connected  with 
*«  electro-chemical." 

*'  The  class  of  actions  essentially  vital  are  confined  to,  and 
^  only  occur  in,  living  organised  structures ;  they  require 
P'^perties  for  their  performance  which  are  not  to  be  met  with 
^  other  substances.  Organisation  is  not  confined  to  the  solids 
^e>  for  traces  of  it  may  be  detected  in  the  ftu\d&  \>y  \?\Cv3cl 
^^are  nounehed     The  blood  in  animals  and  t\ie  \ai«x.  Vsv 
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vegetables  are,  in  the  living  state  of  these  fluids,  the  appro- 
priate stimulus  to  the  assimilating  and  organising  power,  whidi 
in  each  tissue  converts  the  nutritious  matter  into  a  structiire 
like  its  own ;  but  the  same  materials,  not  themselves  endowed 
with  vital  properties,  woidd  be  totally  inert.  Every  tissue 
possesses  vital  properties  pecidiarly  its  own,  besides  that  c<Mih 
mon  to  all,  and  each  property  of  each  organ  has  stimuli  appro- 
priate to  itself." 

It  is  impossible  in  a  condensed  view  to  do  sufficient  justice 
to  so  difficult  a  subject ;  by  those  interested  in  such  abstract  dis- 
quisitions, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  work  itself,  which  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble.  On#he  same  subject  DeCandolle  re- 
marks, that  there  are  four  forces  in  nature,  attraction,  affinityi 
(or  chemical  force),  and  also  vital  and  intellectual  force.  It  is 
difficult,  he  says,  to  divine  what  is  chemical  and  what  vitslf 
and  to  say  whether  vitality  is  owing  to  the  form  of  the  orgin, 
or  the  form  of  the  organs  to  vitality.  Cuvier  says  form  is  essen- 
tial to  life.  Life  is  opposed,  he  says,  to  chemical  affinity,  and 
is  a  mysterious  power,  capable  of  uniting  molecules  in  a  way 
which  no  other  power  can.  Miiller  compares  life  to  an  ides, 
or  instinct,  forming  a  pattern  to  which  the  organism  is  made  to 
conform,  and  calls  it  a  principle.  The  simple  germinal  disc  be 
regards  as  the  potential  whole  of  the  future  being.  The  o^ 
ganised  state  is  the  result  of  the  organic  creative  power,  and 
organic  matter.  Wlicther  the  two  have  ever  been  separated  is 
not,  he  says,  an  object  of  science.  Schleiden  says  form  is  tf* 
result  of  vitality,  and  not  vitality  of  form.  It  is  not  necesssiy 
to  suppose  life  a  separate  psychological  being ;  the  term  prin- 
ciple does  not  necessarily  imply  this  supposition.  Dr.  Carpenter 
says,  it  is  unphilosophical  to  suppose  that  the  Creator  first  gave 
existence  to  a  vital  principle  or  organic  agent,  and  then  set  it  to 
work  in  organising  the  body,  since  every  organised  structure  is 
capable  of  exhibiting  life  when  the  appropriate  stimuli  aie 
applied,  so  long  as  it  retains  the  constitution  which  causes  it  to 
possess  those  properties.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  set 
limits  as  to  time  to  creative  power ;  when  the  molecules  were 
arranged  in  proper  order,  we  are  told  God  infused  into  then» 
the  breath  of  life :  this  life  may  have  existed  before,  or  nny 
have  then  been  created  on  purpose,  for  any  thing  wc  know,  or  art 
likely  ever  to  know.  Wc  may  call  it  a  property  of  organised 
beings,  or  a  principle ;  or  we  may  confound  the  two  togethcTj 
by  the  manner  we  talk  of  them.  Life  and  organisation  are  sc 
inseparably  connected  that  we  can  hardly  think  of  them  ft 
separate.  We  know  not  yet  whether  attraction  is  a  property 
or  a  principle ;  though,  from  increasing  as  the  mass  increases) 
it  has  been  called  a  property,  \t  may  be  a  \)rinciple,  for  au^ 
we  can  tell,  which  produces  tYve  atttocXAN^  \»xo^x>jvrj^  vcL^^sai^ 
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augment  as  the  mass  increases,  in  the  same  way  as  galvanism 
augments  by  the  size  of  the  plates  of  the  battery.  We  may 
conceive  of  life,  as  a  principle  similar  to  electricity,  which  per- 
vades all  organised  matter,  as  electricity  does  the  inorganic ; 
and  communicates  vital  properties  to  the  organism,  as  the  other 
does  magnetism  to  metals.  We  may  pursue  the  analogy  farther, 
and  say  that  as  metals  will  not  retain  the  magnetic  properties, 
unless  in  a  certain  condition,  so  neither  will  the  matter  of  an 
organism  retain  vital  properties  unless  in  a  certain  condition  or 
form;  and  as  organised  living  bodies  can  communicate  their 
vital  properties  to  others,  so  will  magnetic  bodies  develope  elec- 
tricity. Vitality  may  thus  be  a  principle  so  intimately  imited 
with  vital  properties  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish 
them.  There  is  perhaps  as  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  in 
assummg  state  or  form  producing  vitality,  as  in  vitality  pro- 
ducing form ;  there  appears  as  yet  as  much  logic  in  the  latter 
supposition  as  the  former.  In  guarding  against  mystery  we 
may  approach  materialism ;  and  though  nothing  would  appear 
to  be  farther  from  the  opinions  of  the  author  than  this,  yet  such 
opinions,  argued  in  a  different  manner,  and  carried  to  extremes, 
might  tend  thereto. 

The  peculiar  influence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  changing  gum  and 
starch  into  sugar,  without  being  itself  changed,  is  very  striking; 
It  is  the  same  with  the  conversion  of  these  substances  into  fibrin 
hy  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  chlorine.  They  appear  a  class 
of  actions  which  approach  those  of  vitality,  in  so  far  as  that  they 
act  on  other  substances  without  appearing  to  be  acted  on  them- 
selves. The  researches  of  chemists  have  of  late  been  more 
directed  to  organised  substances  than  formerly,  and  the  advance 
18  likely  to  be  correspondingly  rapid.  As  new  truths  come  to 
be  discovered,  they  are  found  to  connect  the  former,  to  clear  up 
c^nfiision,  and  establish  simplicity.  Many  new  bases  have  been 
^liscovered,  and  it  is  said  by  Professor  Thomson,  in  his  Vegetable 
^^i^frmtry,  that  we  may  hope  soon  to  have  all  bodies  reduced  to 
*  simple  and  lucid  arrangement  of  alkalies  (or  alkaloids)  and  acids, 
bases  and  the  bodies  which  they  neutralise.  Chemistry  has  done 
^ttch  to  advance  physiological  knowledge,  and  more  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  the  strides  in  advance  in  all  sciences  are  so  rapid  that  it 
^  impossible  to  set  limits  to  expectation,  and  vital  and  chemical 
affinities  may  be  found  more  closely  united  than  at  present  is  sus- 
P^ed :  but  we  may  err  in  anticipating  too  much  as  well  as  too 
bttle ;  it  is  part  of  our  nature  to  err  in  extremes.  Professor  Thom- 
*on  says,  organic  principles  arc  made  by  the  processes  connected 
^th  v^etable  and  animal  life.  They  constitute  the  results  pro- 
ceeding from  the  chemical  skill  of  the  Creator,  which  is  iufitvit^l^ 
peater  than  ours  can  pretend  to  he.  The  immenae  icitvaa  o?  m- 
formtion  contained  in  the  tables  of  atomic  elements,  eo^'CiQX^^ 
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in  the  Vegetable  Chemistry^  to  which  great  additions  are  cod- 
stantly  being  made,  should  tend  greatly  to  develope  the  sulgeet 
of  the  relation  which  bodies  bear  to  each  other,  and  facilitate 
their  classification  into  those  leading  groups  which  furnish  i 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  whole. 

Vital  force  does  not  always  seem  dependent  on  the  usnil 
stimuli ;  new  bulbs  and  new  tubers  will  be  formed  under  grouni 
at  times,  without  any  foliage  being  developed  to  the  light,  tin 
little  stimulus  of  heat  and  food  being  sufficient,  without  Ae 
chemical  powers  of  light,  to  perform  the  usual  actions  and  foni 
a  new  being,  though  generally  smaller,  yet  perfect*  It  seem 
also,  in  a  certain  degree,  capable  of  being  stored  up,  as  plmti 
in  cold  climates  push  more  strongly  when  growth  conunencei ; 
the  longer  light  of  the  day,  in  northern  regions,  will  haidi^ 
account  for  the  whole  of  the  eifect,  and  it  is  usually  ascribed 
to  the  increased  excitability  of  the  tissue.  That  the  usual  cne* 
rations  of  growth  carry  with  them  a  powerful  stimulus  in  ah 
creasing  vital  or  organic  force  is  clearly  seen  in  the  way  stuntei 
and  slow-growing  plants  are  renovated  in  vigour.  By  cutting 
back  the  young  shoots  of  last  year's  growth  those  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  are  made  to  push  more  strongly;  a  more  vigorow 
growth  is  made  to  commence,  and  is  geneiully  found  to  continue; 

*  Connected  with  this  subject  also  are  the  celebrated  opinions  of  Mr.Mtffii 
that  the  germ  contains  within  itself  all  that  will  be  developed  from  it  in  the 
state  of  an  invisible  membrane.  De  Candolle,  in  his  Vegetable  Phytiohfft 
quotes  the  opinions  of  Bonnet,  which  are  similar,  and  does  not  state  any  ob* 
jection,  but  rather  seems  to  coincide.  MUUer  says  the  germ  is  not  aetuJff, 
but  only  poteniiaify,  the  same  being.  The  germ  itself  is  only  fonned  of  amorpbooi 
matter;  the  earliest  rudiments,  he  says,  arc  distinct  though  simple;  and  tbe 
later  complicated  state  arises  by  transformation  from  the  simple  rudiment 
The  word  invisible,  however,  seems  to  set  no  limits,  and  it  may  be  said  the 
simple  visible  rudiments  contain  the  invisible  future  being.  It  has  been  8di^ 
the  opinion  is  wrong,  as  the  vital  sap  in  the  cambium  exhibits  livine  powcfib 
and  it  is  this  living  power  that  organises,  and  not  a  developement  of  invisibb 

f)arts.  Life,  however,  may  be  exerted  in  developing  as  well  as  organising ;  it 
east  it  is  possible  to  conceive  so,  though  not  so  consonant  to  the  general  idetf 
of  life.  The  aptitude  of  all  vegetable  matter  to  throw  off  a  membrane^  oi 
being  extravasated  or  cut,  would  seem  to  countenance  the  idea  of  inviahk 
membrane,  but  is  generally  ascribed  to  vital  force,  it  has  not  been  explained^ 
as  far  as  we  have  seen,  how  this  membrane  is  renewed  annually  in  the  cambiofl^ 
and  not  a  continuation  of  the  same  ;  nor  do  we  see  how  the  transformatioofli 
leaves  into  flowers  can  be  accounted  for,  if  all  the  organs  are  originally  fend 
in  the  embryo  in  a  determinate  form.  To  a  certain  extent  the  doctrine  is  trM 
as  parts  are  found  formed  long  before  they  are  developed.  In  the  Library  4 
Useful  Knowledge,  it  is  said  the  rudiments  of  the  flower  have  been  discovered 
in  the  bud  seven  years  before  flowering.  In  hybridising  grey  peas  with  Mrfaite^ 
Mr.  Knight  observed  the  transformation  only  to  be  partial  the  first  year,  aaii 
fully  develo(>ed  the  next ;  indeed  hybridisation  of  any  kind  seems  to  be  agaioit 
the  doctrine.  Undoubtedly,  at  least,  it  vitiates  that  part  of  it  which  has  beeo 
carried  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  formation  of  all  tne  plants  of  a  species  t0 
exist  in  the  primary  germ.  We  are  apt  to  lose  ourselves,  however,  when  wo 
attempt  to  talk  of  invisible  things. 
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80  that  cut  oyer  plants  are  found  in  a  few  years  to  outstrip  those 
left  uncut  in  an  immense  degree,  and  very  soon  to  double  their 
balk.  Besides  the  vital  force  there  is  instinct,  which  Cuvicr 
likenfl  to  a  constant  dream  of  the  imagination,  and  Miiller  thinks 
connected  with  life  by  the  idea  or  imagination,  which  furnishes 
to  vitaUty  the  picture  of  the  structure  to  be  formed.  Imagina- 
tion or  instinct,  as  we  ascend  in  the  class  of  animals,  is  found 
connected  with  reason,  where  it  has  been  disputed  that  such 
exists.  In  their  deviation  from  their  usual  instinctive  manner 
of  performing  their  actions,  in  the  dreaming  of  dogs,  &c,  we 
perceive  the  approach  to  reason,  which  in  man  reaches  the  highest 
gnde  we  are  conversant  with.  That  the  imagination  is  distinct 
nom  the  reason,  however,  we  perceive,  when  we  feel  our  ima- 
^tion  acted  on  in  a  way  we  cannot  account  for,  unless  by 
psycholo^cal  agency.  Pictures  are  presented  to  the  imagination 
wnich  we  had  never  before  seen,  of  any  train  of  ideas  leading  to 
which  we  have  no  conception,  and  which  we  are  constrained  to 
impute  to  psychological  agency.  We  are  thus  led  from  matter 
to  mind,  and  from  mind  to  spirit ;  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
Goi 

(  7b  6e  continued, ) 


Art.  II.  The  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  of  Landscape- 
Architecture  applied  to  tlte  Laying  otU  of  Public  Cemeteries  and 
^  Improvement  of  Churchyards ;  including  Observations  on  the 
Working  and  General  Management  of  Cemeteries  and  JBurial- 
Grounds.     By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from  p.  164.) 
III.  The  Working  and  Management  of  Cemeteries. 

"^  the  working  and  management  of  cemeteries  are  to  be  understood  the  rules 
nd  regulations  respecting  interments,  monuments,  planting,  &c.,  the  fees  to 
^WD,  and  the  books  to  be  kept  by  the  clerk  or  sexton.  Previously  to 
J^  establishment  of  large  cemeteries  there  were  scarcely  any  rules  or  regu- 
'*^Qs  for  the  guidance  of  the  sexton,  and  hence  the  irregularities  that  were 
'^'BtiouaUy  occurring  in  burying-grounds  :  such  as  graves  opened  in  some 
P*^  of  the  ground  in  which  interments  had  recently  been  made,  in  order  to 
S'^y  the  wishes  of  the  deceased,  who  had,  perhaps,  fixed  on  a  particular 
$^>  while  other  parts  of  the  grounds  were  comparatively  without  graves. 
^  there  been  an  established  rule,  that  no  ground  in  which  an  interment 
^  been  made  should  be  opened  so  long  as  there  was  any  fresh  ground  to 
'^  in,  such  anomalies  could  never  have  taken  place,  and  there  never 
^'^  have  occurred  what  is  now  frequently  to  be  met  with,  viz.  ground 
"^^tOQched  in  one  corner  of  a  churchyard,  and  a  chamel  or  bone  house  at  the 
'^.  In  every  particular  case  there  will  probably  be  required  some  rules 
^  regulations  peculiar  to  the  locality,  and  some  which  are  ever3rwhere  ap- 
PMile.  We  shall  only  enumerate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  we  think 
^t  to  be  general. 

The  most  important  rules  respecting  a  place  of  burial  must  necessarily  be 
^W  which  have  reference  to  tnc  sacredncss  of  the  place,  the  aecunt^'  (torn 
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disturbance  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  healthfulness  of  the  living,  and 
their  improvement  in  sentiment  and  in  morals.  On  these  principles  we  wonU 
found  the  following  rules,  which  should  be  absolute,  even  in  cemeteries  and 
churchyards  as  they  are  at  present  constituted.  Some  of  these  rules  hue 
been  mentioned  before,  but  we  repeat  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

First,  We  would  allow  no  grave  to  be  diig,  except  in  ground  which  neverhid 
been  opened  before.  When  a  grave  in  which  an  interment  has  taken  place  it 
the  usual  depth  of  6  ft.  is  opened,  one  of  two  things  must  happen ;  eitbir 
the  bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  grave  must  be  disturbed,  or,  to  avoid  this,  tbe 
grave  must  not  be  dug  to  a  sufficient  depth.  There  may  be  three  excepdoM 
to  this  case,  if  the  superintendent  of  the  burying-ground  could  be  depended 
on :  first,  when  the  previous  interment  has  taken  place  to  a  greater  ile|rth 
than  6  ft.,  which  would  be  ascertainable  if  a  proper  register  had  been  kept; 
second,  where  the  surface  of  the  burying-grouud  was  to  be  raised  by  the 
addition  of  a  foot  or  two  of  earth  all  over  it ;  or  third,  when  a  child  was  to 
be  interred,  4  or  5  feet,  according  to  the  age,  &c.,  of  the  child,  being  sufSdot 
in  the  latter  case.  Every  grave  whatever  should  have  a  number  cut  in  a 
number-stone,  or  on  some  part  of  the  plinth  of  the  gravestone  or  monumeat, 
if  there  be  one,  for  the  purpose  of  registration. 

Secondly,  We  would  allow  no  coffin  to  be  placed  nearer  the  surface  of  Ai 
ground  than  6  ft.  A  German-  author  has  shown  by  calculation  the  diffefcit 
degrees  of  depth  at  which  interments  may  take  place,  according  totheagi 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  subject.  His  depth  for  adults  is  6  fb.,  aid 
for  children  under  a  year,  2  ft.  The  calculation  may  be  useful  in  Germaift 
where,  in  many  churchyards,  the  children  are  buried  in  a  part  of  the  grooad 
by  themselves,  and  their  graves  arranged  according  to  the  children's  ages  aid 
lengths  ;  but,  in  England,  the  safer  mode  is  to  make  the  rule  of  having  the 
grave  6  ft.  in  depth  absolute,  for  it  must  be  recollected  that,  in  the  case  of 
children  above  three  years  of  age,  the  bones,  practically  speaking,  are  ahnoat 
as  indestructible  as  those  of  adults.  Hence  we  conclude  that  a  cbihfi 
grave  ought  no  more  to  be  opened  for  a  second  interment  than  that  of  i 
grown  up  person. 

Thirdly,  When  more  interments  than  one  are  to  take  place  in  a  grave  of  the 
width  calculated  for  one  coffin,  we  would  require  a  stratum  of  earth  oitr 
each  coffin  of  6  ft.  in  depth  ;  and  supposing  one  interment  made  in  the 
bottom  of  a  grave  12  ft.,  20  ft.,  or  30  ft.  deep,  and  6  ft.  of  soil  placed  owf 
the  coffin,  then  on  the  surface  of  that  soil  we  would  deposit  a  coffin-shaped 
slate  or  flag-stone,  as  a  preventive  to  the  grave-digger  from  going  dcq*r 
when  he  was  excavating  for  a  second  interment.  The  protecting  stone ougfct 
to  be  taken  up  when  the  second  interment  was  made,  and  used  afler  eveif 
interment  till  the  last,  when  it  might  either  be  taken  out  for  use  in  another 
deep  grave,  or,  if  it  were  a  family  grave,  it  might  be  left  inime<iiately  over  th^ 
coffin  for  protection  of  the  bones,  on  the  principle  mentioned  in  p.  98.  Hu* 
rule  will  not  prevent  the  interment  of  ten  or  twelve  bodies  in  a  grave  as  s^ 
present,  but  it  will  require  such  graves  to  be  an  immense  deal  deeper,  vis.  i^ 
the  rate  of  6  ft.  for  every  interment ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  graves  shodi 
not  be  dug  as  deep  as  wells.  A  grave  18  ft.  deep,  however,  will  takethrtP 
interments,  which,  at  the  low  rate  of  10*.  each,  as  in  the  Abney  Park  Ce^ 
inetery,  will  give  a  return  of  3,445/.  per  acre  ;  and  in  cemeteries  where  ti*- 
for  each  interment  is  charged,  of  above  13,600/.  per  acre. 

Fourthly,  When  a  common  or  private  earth  grave  was  once  filled  to  within 
6  ft.  of  the  surface,  it  should  on  no  account  whatever  be  opened  at  however 
distant  a  period. 

Fifthly,  Brick  graves  which  are  filled  with  earth  after  each  interment,  ^ 
would  make  subject  to  exactly  the  same  laws  as  deep  earth  graves:  that  is 
we  would  have  a  stratum  ol'  soil  6  ft.  in  thickness  over  each  coffin.  V^ 
would  allow  no  interments  to  take  place  in  brick  graves,  in  which  each  coib> 
was  not  either  covered  with  6  ft.  of  soil,   or  with  a  flag-stone  henaeti' 
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caDy  sealed.  Where  the  system  of  hermetically  sealing  was  proposed  to  be 
adopted,  we  would  require  the  walls  of  the  graves  to  be  built  with  Roman 
eement,  ever)*  coffin  to  be  separated  by  a  flag-stone  resting  on  ledges  project- 
ing from  the  walls,  the  joints  of  this  fli^-stone  to  be  made  good  with  cement, 
and  a  coating  of  cement  of  not  less  than  3  in.  in  thickness  placed  over  the 
entire  stone.  Or,  as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  flag-stones,  we  would  sur- 
iwind  and  cover  every  coffin  with  a  mass  of  Roman  cement,  so  that  it  should 
be  completely  embedded  and  enveloped  in  that  material.  By  this  hermetically 
aealing  mode  of  interment,  a  great  many  bodies  might  be  got  into  one  grave  ; 
but  it  is  evidently  too  expensive  for  general  purposes  :  for  large  families  it 
may  be  the  cheapest  mode,  consistent  with  safety  to  the  living ;  but,  as  there  is 
•hrays  the  possibility  of  desecration  at  some  future  period,  for  our  own  feel- 
in|8  we  should  greatly  prefer  lateral  (side  by  side)  interments  in  the  free 
•od. 

Sxthli/,  We  would  allow  of  few  or  no  catacombs  or  vaults  in  buildings, 
>id  certainly  of  none  in  or  under  churches,  or  other  places  where  assem- 
bfies  of  human  beings  were  held  ;  but,  as  many  catacombs  and  vaults  have 
been  built  in  the  public  cemeteries,  in  the  case  of  all  interments  in  them, 
the  catacomb  or  vault  should  be  hermetically  sealed  the  same  day  on 
which  the  interment  took  place,  and  should  on  no  account  whatever  be  again 
^ned.  Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  with  reference  to  the  health  of  the 
amg,  than  the  mode  prevalent  in  the  new  cemeteries,  of  merely  placing  an 
open  grating  in  front  of  the  coffins  deposited  in  catacombs.  Were  it  not  for 
the  current  of  air  established  through  the  vaults,  by  which  the  mephitic  gas 
>  carried  off*  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  living  pcr- 
■on  to  exist  for  an  hour  in  these  cellars  for  the  dead.  But  even  if  these  ca- 
ticombs  were  each,  when  a  coffin  is  placed  in  it,  hermetically  sealed  in  front, 
Acre  is  scarcely  one  of  them  so  carefully  constructed  as  to  be  air-tight,  so 
that  the  mephitic  gas  is  certain  to  escape  from  some  part  of  the  catacomb, 
Bwre  especially  when  we  consider  the  expansive  power  of  air  when  com- 
pressed. And  for  what  is  all  this  disgusting  boxing  up  of  dead  bodies,  as  if 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  law  of  nature  ?  We  cannot  think  it  in  good  taste 
to  practise  this  mode  of  sepulture,  and  therefore  we  would  render  it  expen- 
se by  such  a  heavy  tax  as  should  serve  for  the  interment  of  the  poor  in  a 
fflore  careful  manner,  for  the  general  ornament  of  the  cemetery,  or  for  go- 
vernment purposes  generally.  Nor  do  we  think  it  could  be  considered  op- 
pf^ive  to  pass  a  law  obliging  all  bodies  now  in  vaults  or  catacombs  under 
^ches,  chapels,  &c.,  to  be  taken  out  and  buried  in  the  free  soil. 

Sevenihfy,  We  would  encourage  the  erection  of  handsome  monuments,  and 
the  inscription  on  them  of  moral  sentiments,  the  former  to  improve  the  taste, 
f^  the  latter  to  cultivate  the  heart  and  affections.  Li  both  we  would  allow 
p>diTidual  taste  to  be  displayed ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  would  encourage 
jpdiriduals  to  submit  their  designs  to  men  of  acknowledged  skill,  and  to 
»*8ten  to  their  hints  for  improvement. 

%A/%,  We  would  at  all  times  keep  every  part  of  the  cemetery  in  the 
hw^est  order.  The  grass  should  be  kept  short  and  smooth  by  frequent 
"owing ;  the  gravel  free  from  weeds  and  smooth  by  frequent  weeding  and 
'°"'^;  the  edges,  which  we  would  form  of  concealedf  bricks  or  tiles  (JtgS'56. 

and  57.),  low,  and 
constantly  clipped ; 
and    the    leaves,    as 

they   drop    from   the  ^^T:  *:  *?:'"."/ '  :- 

trees,      should       be 
picked   up   the  same 
day   on    which    they 
«.  ^"^  fell  ;    litter  of  every  ^ 

"»  «.   Concealed  Brick  Edging,    kind     picked    up    the  ^*«'  *^-    Concealed  Tile  Edging. 

pionient  it  appeared;  and  the  walls,  chapel,  lodge,  gates,  drains,  &c.,  kept 
^  constant  repair. 
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yinihly.  To  insure  the  high  keeping  of  monuments  of  every  kind,  vIk 
ever  erected  one  should,  at  tiie  time  it  was  put  up,  pay  to  the  proprieton  c 
directors  of  the  cemetery  a  sum  considered  sufficient  to  preserve  it  in  repi 
in  perpetuity,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years.*  Every  person  having  tm 
or  flowers  planted  on  a  grave,  we  would  require  to  pay  a  sum  suffioeot  i 
keep  them  trimmed  for  such  a  number  of  years  as  they  might  think  fit;  i 
to  keep  them  in  order  themselves,  under  the  penalty  of  having  them  rood 
up  and  grass  substituted,  if  neglected  for  a  period  varyine  according  to  d 
kmd  of  plants.  Flowers  and  roses  require  to  be  attended  to  weekly  dori 
summer,  but  evergreen  shrubs  may  grow  for  years  with  scarcely  any  attoi 
ance.  As  flowers  and  low  shrubs  are  very  apt  to  get  tawdry  when  negledi 
as  soon  as  keeping  tliem  in  order  ceased  to  be  paid  for,  or  otherwise  eSkdtt 
the  plants  should  be  taken  up  and  grass  substituted.  The  turf  mounds  Of 
graves,  and  the  number-stones  (of  which,  as  already  observed,  there  oug^' 
be  one  to  every  grave,  whether  it  have  a  monument  or  not),  ought,  of  coon 
to  be  kept  in  order  by  the  proprietors  of  the  cemetery. 

Tenthfy,  No  dogs  or  improper  persons ;  no  smoking,  drinking^  or  en 
eating  ;  no  running  or  jumping,  laughing,  whistling,  or  singing,  or  (A 
practice  that  might  indicate  a  want  of  reverence  for  the  place,  should  be  pc 
mittcd.  No  person  should  be  allowed  to  walk  on  the  graves,  or  to  ere 
from  one  walk  or  green  path  to  another  in  places  where  the  ground  was  fii 
with  graves. 

Eleventhly,  Wherever  there  was  the  least  risk  of  a  grave  being  reopened  I 
a  second  interment,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  or  even  where  it  was  desifcdl 
protect  the  bones  in  the  case  of  some  future  unforeseen  change  taking  plK 
such  as  making  a  road  through  the  cemetery  or  building  on  it,  we  woulu  nin 
duce  a  guard  or  follower  of  stone  over  the  last -interred  coffin,  as  abw 
described,  p.  98.  and  p.  216. 

If  the  foregoing  rules  were  rigidly  attended  to,  cemeteries,  whether  i 
town  or  country,  would  be  as  healthy  as  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds,  tf 
would  form  the  most  interesting  of  all  places  for  contemplative  recreado 
As  one  great  object  in  forming  and  managing  a  cemetery,  whether  SM 
or  large,  is  to  render  it  inviting  by  being  ornamental  and  highly  kq)t,  it  is  si 
desirable  that  all  the  monuments  should  be  crowded  together  in  one  plw 
and  all  the  graves  without  monuments  placed  in  another  part  of  the  grenw 
It  appears  better  that  the  monuments  should  be  seen  one  after  another,  vit 
plain  spaces  intervening;  and  for  this  reason  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  that tf 
person  purchasing  a  grave  may  choose  the  spot  where  he  will  have  it,  pR 
vided  he  makes  known  whether  he  intends  to  erect  any  monument  and  fni 
sort.  This  rule,  however,  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  anothe 
viz.  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  considerable  display  of  monuments  on  tt 
borders  laid  out  on  purpose  for  them  along  the  roads  and  main  walks,* 
along  the  boundary  wall.  The  finest  ancient  monuments  in  the  churc^^ 
of  Scotland,  and  we  know  nothing  to  equal  them  in  England  out  of  weri 
minster  Abbey,  arc  the  sepulchral  structures  projected  from  the  walk  < 
Grey  Friars  churchyard  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Cathedral  burying-ground  i 
Glasgow.  These  in  general  are  not  vaults,  catacombs,  or  bnck  graves^  In 
interments  in  the  free  soil,  where  the  husband  and  wife  lie  side  by  side^v 

*  The  sum  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  jpirt 

wishes  the  monument,  gravestone,  shrubs,  or  flowers,  kept  in  order,  beii 

agreed  on,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find,  by  the  annuity  tables  (say,  Inwo^ 

12mo,  5s.) f  the  present  value  of  this  sum,  at  the  rate  of  interest  obtainable  i 

the  public  funds.     The  sum  required  for  keeping  a  monument  in  repair,  ev< 

in  perpetuity,  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  might  be  expected.     The  ordiBii 

charge  for  keeping  a  common  grave  and  gravestone  in  repair  is  only  If.  a  yi* 

and  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  o?  lV\?i\.  okvomtw.,  Y^^^^^for  ever,  reckonji 

the  interest  of  money  at  2i  per  ceut,  \a  21.    \leivce,bl.  v«^^  ^crwxv^^»^i6 

2f.  6d,  a  year  for  ever,  which  is  qmte  ci\ovk^  ^ot  mo«x.  t£vow«si«i\\». 
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the  space  is  enclosed  by  highly  wroug;ht  iron  railings,  and  superb  architectural 
and  sculptural  compositions  fixed  against  the  wall.  Sometimes  the  whole  is 
covered  by  an  architectural  canopy,  supported  on  stone  columns.  The  ar- 
chitecture is  of  the  time  of  the  Jameses,  elaborate  in  composition,  rich  in 
decoration,  and  learned,  scriptural,  heraldic,  or  quaint,  in  inscription ;  and  there 
is  nothing  offensive  in  the  mode  of  inhumation.  In  our  opmion,  it  is  in  far 
better  taste  for  a  family  to  expend  money  in  purchasing  as  much  ground  in  the 
open  part  of  a  cemetery  as  will  allow  the  husband  and  wife,  and  some  of  their 
children,  if  they  have  any,  making  an  allowance  for  a  certain  number  of  both 
•exes  to  die  young,  and  of  the  females  to  die  unmarried,  to  be  buried  side  by  side, 
than  to  expend  it  on  burying  in  vaults  or  catacombs,  or  even  on  expensive 
Bonuments.  In  the  cemeteries  about  London  we  frequently  see  monu- 
ments that  have  cost  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds  placed  over  what  are 
called  family  brick  graves,  in  which,  perhaps,  have  been  deposited  one  over 
the  other,  without  intervening  soil  or  flag-stones  hermetically  sealed,  the 
half  dozen  bodies  constituting  the  family,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  putre- 
itttion  appalling  to  contemplate  ;  more  especially  as  contrasted  with  the 
chaste  marble  sarcophagus  or  other  monument  placed  over  it.  Such  a  disgust- 
iitt  mode  of  interment,  to  which  men  have  been  driven  by  various  causes, 
which  have  led  to  charges  so  high  that  they  cannot  be  borne,  is  not  for  a 
iDomentto  be  compared  with  the  interment  of  a  family  side  by  side  in  the  free 
mmL  There  is  nothing  at  all  offensive  in  the  latter  mode  ;  nothing  to  hinder 
inch  interments  from  taking  place  in  a  shrubbery  or  pleasure-ground,  or  a  flowcr- 
Sutien.  If  the  citizens  of  London  were  to  reflect  on  this,  instead  of  laying 
OQtalarge  sum  on  a  brick  grave  or  a  vault,  and  afterwards  on  a  monument  to 
he  pbced  over  it,  they  would  lay  it  out  in  purchasing  a  greater  extent  of 
temtorial  surface,  and  m  enclosing  this  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mark  it 
for  their  own.  The  family  name,  deeply  cut  on  the  stone  forming  the  coping 
or  finish  of  the  enclosing  barrier,  would  say  more  for  the  taste  of  the  owner, 
than  a  thousand  pounds  laid  out  on  a  monument  ever  a  vault  or  brick  grave. 
The  most  desirable  part  of  a  cemetery  for  small  grave  enclosures  of  this 
kind  is  against  the  boundary  wall,  as  at  Grey  Friars  in  Edinburi^h,  the  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  and  the  old  burying-ground  at  Munich ;  but  it  is  singular  that,  in 
>hnost  all  the  new  London  cemeteries,  this  very  desirable  situation  for  graves 
•nd  monuments  is  occupied  by  a  belt  of  trees,  as  if  the  cemetery  were  to  be 
^  out  exactly  on  the  same  plan  as  Brown's  parks,  with  their  surrounding 
Wts  and  interspersed  clumps. 

If  men  of  landed  property,  however  small  its  extent,  were  to  reflect  on  this 
'^hject,  we  are  persuaded  they  would  greatly  prefer  laying  their  bones  in  a 
mutable  spot  in  their  own  grounds,  to  having  them  piled  up  in  any  family 
P*'ei  vault,  or  catacomb  whatever. 

It  ought  to  be  a  general  rule  to  place  handsome  monuments  at  particular 
P<*ntsofview  ;  such  as  at  angles  formed  by  the  junction  or  intersection  of 
'^  or  walks,  terminations  to  straight  walks,  points  seen  from  the  entrances 
wd  from  the  chapel,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  important  rules  respecting  monuments  is,  that  they  be  all 
placed  on  solid  foundations  of  masonry  reaching  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the 
P*'eiby  the  means  already  described  (p.  157.),  or  by  other  equally  efficient 
^J*M.  A  rectangular  tomb  over  a  brick  grave  will,  of  course,  rest  on  the 
*"e  walls  of  the  grave  ;  but  over  a  common  earth  grave  it  will  reguire  to  be 
"•^Pported,  either  by  four  pillars  carried  up  from  the  bottom  ot  the  grave, 
1^  hy  two  pillars  at  each  end,  founded  2  or  3  feet  deep  in  the  soil,  and  2  or 
^  "*t  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  grave.  In  this  way  rectangular  tombs,  or 
Wy  description  of  large  monument,  may  be  placed  over  earth  graves  of  any 
^^  whatever,  and  in  cases  where  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
^?y.^P  pillars  from  the  bottom  of  the  grave. 

I^  i«  never  desirable  io  form  two  graves  adjoining  each  otViet  «kl  \\\t  ^^tcve 

^^^>  or  even  aAer  a  shorter  period  than  two  or  three  years;  Vvecoiw^e  \\v^ 

'"^fr  partition  of  firm  soil  between  them  is  apt  to  give  way.    'ttoyjcs^c. 
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if  there  is  any  particular  reason  for  graves  being  so  formed,  suck  as  a  wife 
desiring  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  &c.,  the  weak  side  of  the 
grave  can  be  supported  by  grave-boards. 

The  most  economical  mode  of  using  the  ground  in  any  cemetery  would  be 
to  begin  at  one  end  or  side,  mark  out  the  graves,  and  use  only  every  altenMe 
one ;  then,  when  the  grounil  was  once  gone  over,  to  go  over  it  a  second  time^ 
and  occupy  all  the  blank  graves.  As,  however,  it  has  long  been  customuj 
for  persons  purchasing  graves  to  have  the  liberty  of  choice,  the  most  econooi' 
cal  mode  cannot  often  be  adopted.  When  the  mterments  are  to  commence  al 
one  end  of  the  cemetery,  and  the  whole  of  the  ground  is  to  be  occupied  ■ 
they  proceed,  that  end  ought  always  to  be  the  lowest ;  because,  when  the  intfl^ 
ments  have  commenced  at  the  highest  point  and  been  carried  down  the  skpCi 
considerable  inconvenience  has  been  found  from  the  fluid  putrescent  matUl 
following  the  inclination  of  the  ground.  (See  Picton  in  Arch,  Mag.  voLifi 
p.  431.) 

No  part  of  a  cemetery  ought  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  common  ^rMi 
because,  as  a  number  of  coffins  are  placed  in  each  grave,  there  would  in  tUi 
part  of  the  cemetery  be  accumulated  such  a  mass  of  putrescent  matttf « 
would  contaminate  the  air  of  the  whole,  and  render  the  locality  insalubrioiii 
for  very  many  years. 

With  a  view  to  preventing  waste  of  ground,  the  proprietors,  or  director,  a 
curator  of  the  cemetery  ought  to  place  common  graves  either  where  prifiM 
graves  are  least  likely  to  be  taken,  or  where  a  private  grave  with  a  moninieil 
might  interfere  with  a  grave  already  existing.  Hence  it  may  frequentl]^  kc 
desirable  to  place  a  common  grave,  or  any  pnvate  grave  to  which  there  n  i 
certainty  of  no  monument  being  erected,  on  each  side  of  a  grave  with  i 
conspicuous  monument.  Even  two  or  three  intervening  common  graves  n) 
sometimes  be  desirable  among  monuments,  in  order  that  each  structure  bN} 
have  its  full  effect  on  the  spectator  while  approaching  it,  as  well  as  wldlf 
directly  opposite  to  it. 

The  mound  over  a  common  grave,  while  it  is  liable  to  be  reopened,  shook 
not  be  finished  with  turf  or  flowers  ;  because,  to  open  a  grave  with  th* 
finished  character  thereby  given  is  more  shocking  to  the  feelings  than  t< 
open  an  unfmished  grave. 

Every  grave,  whether  private  or  common,  to  which  there  is  to  be  b< 
monumental  stone,  should  still  be  finished  with  a  green  mound,  which  iti^ 
is  a  kind  of  monument,  and  maintains  respect  for  the  spot  so  long  ii  > 
remains. 

Though  levelling  the  surface  of  ground  filled  with  graves  having  no  itoii 
monuments,  instead  of  finishing  the  grave  with  a  raided  grass  mound,  render 
the  grass  much  easier  mown,  yet,  as  it  confounds  all  distinction  betwCO 
ground  filled  with  graves  and  ground  not  so  filled,  we  would  not  * 
any  account  follow  this  practice.  The  Society  of  Friends  and  the  MoniTi>* 
adopt  this  mode,  and  we  admit  the  suf)erior  neatness  of  their  grounds  on  tht 
account ;  but  we  disapprove  of  it,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Quaker 
(who  forbid  even  flat  stones  with  inscriptions,  which  the  Moravians  adotfj 
because  it  exhibits  nothing  charactenstic  of  a  place  of  interment.  Al ' 
destroys  the  distinctive  feature  of  a  grave-yard,  it  cannot  be  considered  u 
just  taste,  and  ought,  therefore,  as  we  think,  not  to  be  adopted.  TechniciBj 
the  appearance  of  the  turf  mound  over  the  grave  is  the  expression  of  purpOi 
or  use,  and  this  expression  is  essential  to  every  work  of  art. 

In  all  large  cemeteries  there  ought  to  be  some  graves  of  every  kind,  reai, 
made  and  fit  for  being  occupied  at  the  shortest  notice.  To  protect  tbcs 
graves  from  the  rain  or  snow,  the  grave-cover  described  p.  163.  shouUb 
placed  over  them. 

In  order  to  effect  the  rcgixtrafion  of  graves  and  hiicnnents,  which  we  ba'^ 
stated  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  working  of  a  cemetery,  it  is  necessarr* 
recur  to  the  mode  of  numbering  the  graves  described  in  a  former  page.  Td' 
may  either  be  done  by  the  mode  of  squares  common  in  lai^  cemeteries  a*  ' 
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present  laid  out,  and  exhibited  in  Jig.  19.  in  p.  144. ;  or,  in  small  cemeteries  or 
chardijards,  by  laying  out  the  ground  in  broad  borders  along  the  walks  and 
nils,  and  in  double  beds,  calculating  the  capacity  of  both  beds  and  borders  in 
no^  gTBTes,  and  having  a  number-stone  at  each  end  of  the  bed  or  border 
iodicating  the  number  of  single  graves  it  will  contain,  and  the  direction 
in  which  the  numbers  are  count^,  as  shown  in  Jig,  35.  in  p.  158.;  in 
vhich  the  stone  at  a  contains  Nos.  1.  and  50.,  being  the  first  and  last 
|n?es  on  the  bed ;  and  the  stone  h  contains  No.  25.,  being  the  last 
DOfflber  on  one  side,  and  No.  26.,  being  the  first  number  on  the  other  side. 
Hk  next  bed  will  commence  with  No.  51.,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
wnetery.  This  mode  of  numbering  requires  that  every  grave  or  piece  of 
ponnd  purchased,  which  is  to  be  larger  than  the  space  allowed  for  a  common 
pnt,  must  be  a  multiple  of  that  space :  thus,  a  vault  of  the  Kmallcst  size 
Mjuires  the  space  of  one  grave  for  the  stair  and  another  for  the  vault;  and 
race  it  would  be  recorded  in  the  cemetery  books  under  two  numbers.  A 
vult  of  double  or  treble  the  size  would  require  the  space  of  four  or  six  single 
i^jes,  and  thus  absorb  four  or  six  numbers,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  mode 
wbich  we  have  adopted  in  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  (in  which,  in  conformity 
vith  existing  prejudices,  we  made  provision  for  constructing  vaults  and  cata- 
combs, if  they  should  be  required),  because  it  is  of  small  size  ;  but  in  one  on 
*  large  scale  we  would  first  lay  out  every  part  of  the  cemetery  in  beds  and 
JNWtlers,  and  next  have  one  number  for  each  bed  and  border.  The  interments 
n  etth  bed  or  border  should  be  numbered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
Bide ;  and  in  the  register  the  numbers  of  the  bed  or  border,  and  the  number 
of  the  interment,  would  be  found  together.  We  have  already  (p.  145.)  given 
our  reasons  for  considering  this  a  better  mode  of  laying  out  a  cemetery  than 
^  one  generally  adopted,  of  throwing  it  into  squares. 

This  mode  of  throwing  the  ground  into  squares  is  at  present  adopted  in 
Boit  cemeteries,  more  especially  where,  from  the  numerous  turnings  of  the 
vmding  walks,  the  ground  is  laid  out  in  very  irregular  shapes.  In  the  working 
pf  «ich  cemeteries  the  practice  is  to  number  every  grave  or  vault  in  the  order 
w  which  it  is  marie,  and  indicate  its  place  in  the  cemetery  by  a  reference  to  the 
ftpure  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  by  laying  it  down  in  the  plan  of  that  square 
m  the  cemetery  Map  Book  in  the  manner  hereafter  described. 

As  the  interments  require  to  be  numbered,  to  indicate  the  order  in  which 
Aey  are  made,  as  well  as  to  indicate  their  place  in  the  cemetery,  it  follows 
^  every  grave  has  two  numbers  ;  the  one  indicating  the  precise  spot  in 
^  cemetery  in  which  the  grave  is  to  be  found,  and  the  other  the  time  or  times 
*^ which  bodies  have  been  deposited  in  it ;  because  family  graves,  while  they 
ptTe  only  one  number  referring  to  their  locality,  have  several  referring  to  the 
'^^^^nnents  made  in  them.  By  having  an  index  to  the  interment  numbers,  and 
"J*^er  to  the  numbers  of  the  graves,  and  both  referring;  to  the  Register  Book, 
^  pardculars  may  be  obtained  of  every  funeral  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
^"'cteFy  from  its  opening  to  the  time  being. 

The  cemetery  books  which  require  to  be  kept  are  as  follows :  — 
^  An  Order  Book,  in  which  are  entered  the  date,  name,  description,  age,  and 
"^c  of  the  deceased,  mode  and  time  of  the  intended  burial,  size  of  the 
®^i  name  of  the  person  by  whom  the  order  is  given,  and  the  charges. 
*W8e  and  some  other  particulars  are  printed  on  two  columns  of  a  folio  page ; 
*J°»  the  blanks  of  both  columns  being  filled  np,  one  column  is  retained,  and 
"*.  other  is  cut  out  and  sent  to  the  sexton.  A  receipt  for  the  money,  indi- 
^^  the  leading  particulars,  is  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  undertaker. 

^*  A  Register  Book,  which  is  filled  up  after  the  funeral  has  taken  place,  and 
^^tains  columns  extending  across  two  folio  pages,  for  the  following  particu- 

.'7- number  of  the  interment;  number  ot  the  grave;  name  and  de- 
J^'Pbon  of  the  deceased;  last  residence  ;  disease  of  which  he  died  ;  age, 
J**!  and  hour  of  burial;  in  what  part  of  the  cemetery;  what  monumental 


ruction  ;  purchased  by  whom  and  under  what  date ;  sum  paid  for  the  in- 
^^t;  sum  paid  for  keeping  the  gravestone,  monument,  or  plants,  &c.,  in 
^8er.  1843.  — V. 
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order ;  time  during  which  they  are  to  be  kept  in  order  for  the  ram  pad 
name  of  the  undertaker ;  name  of  the  clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremoiy 
name  of  the  sexton. — All  these  particulars  are  entered  In  the  order  in  irhid 
they  are  here  enumerated. 

3.  A  Ledger^  in  which  an  account  is  opened  for  each  grave  in  the  followii 
manner :  two  folio  pages  contain  the  same  number  of  columns,  and  the  ■■ 
headings  as  in  the  Register,  but  the  body  of  the  pages  is  divided  into  spice 
one  of  which  is  allotted  for  each  number  of  a  grave,  in  the  same  manDOri 
the  paees  of  a  ledger  are  divided  into  spaces  for  each  name  or  aceoa 
which  has  been  opened  ;  and  in  this  space,  which  exhibits  the  trann 
tions  which  take  place  with  the  grave  it  represents,  is  inserted  the  ixatkk 
of  each  of  the  different  funerals  that  have  taken  place  in  it.  For  exanpl 
a  brick  grave,  60  ft.  deep,  may  have  ten  different  interments  of  as  maoj  di 
ferent  numbers,  dates,  and  names,  of  the  deceased  ;  and  hence  a  spao0 1 
least  eaual  to  ten  lines  will  be  left  for  it.  A  private  grave,  36  f^.  deep,  wide 
will  only  contain  six  coffins,  requires  only  six  lines;  a  vault  of  twenty eili 
combs  a  proportionate  space ;  and  a  single  catacomb  in  a  public  vault  od 
one  line.  The  utility  of  such  a  ledger,  in  the  case  of  extensive  cemetcrioy  i 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  that  of  Kensal  Green,  as  anyone  maybecoi 
vinced  of  by  applying  at  the  office,  95.  Great  Russell  Street,  London. 

4.  A  Map  Book,  —  In  the  cemetery  office  there  ought  to  be  one  M 
showing  the  entire  cemetery,  with  all  the  roads,  walks,  squares,  beds,  &&,• 
even  the  trees  and  shrubs,  correctly  laid  down.  Then  there  ought  to  be 
book  in  which  every  square  or  bed  is  laid  down  on  a  sufficiently  large  mI 
to  admit  of  inserting  in  it  the  plan  of  each  particular  grave.  The  scale ii 
these  separate  squares  in  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  book  is  2  in.  to  8  ft 
and  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery  3  in.  to  8  ft.  In  small  cemeteries  laidei 
in  beds,  like  the  Cambridge  Cemetery,  such  a  map  book  may  be  dispensed  witk 
but  where  the  imaginary  square  system  of  laying  out  is  adopted  it  is  esseatU 

5.  Some  subordinate  books  are  convenient  for  abridgmg  labour,  and  ii 
suring  accuracy,  such  as  printed  forms  for  certificates  of  registry,  for  pcf 
mission  within  a  certain  time  to  place  a  head-stone  or  other  monument,  fe 
receipts  for  cash  or  fees,  &c.  The  books  for  the  Kensal  Green  Cendfl; 
were  prepared  by  Messrs.  C.  and  E.  Lay  ton,  Stationers,  150.  Fleet  Stnek 
those  of  the  East  London  Cemetery  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Hoppe,  79.  Strand  ;  M 
those  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery,  the  last  London  cemetery  which  hi 
been  formed,  bv  Mr.  E.  Colyer,  17.  Fenchurch  Street.  The  common  boflMi 
accounts  which  require  to  be  kept,  of  course,  do  not  differ  from  those  ii 
use  in  general  business. 

We  have  omitted  to  notice  some  minor  details  required  for  the  woftt| 
of  a  cemetery t  but  they  are  such  as  will  readily  occur  in  practice ;  V 
they  may  be  foreseen  by  procuring  a  printed  paper  of  the  rules  and  i» 
gulations  of  any  of  the  pnncipal  London  cemeteries,  or  of  the  burying-gromdi 
belonging  to  the  Incorporate<l  Trades  of  Calton,  Edinburgh,  ^e  litter 
which  have  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Hay,  the  recorder  and  M* 
perintendant,  are  remarkable  for  their  comprehensiveness  and  efficiency. 

The  curator  of  a  cemetery  ought  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  of  cA'^ 
tivated  feelings,  with  a  taste  for  and  some  knowledge  of  gardening;  foril' 
which  reasons  we  think  the  situation  one  well  adapted  for  a  middle-aged  p^ 
dener. 

(  To  &e  continued. ) 


Art.  III.  On  tJie  Exhibitions  of  the  London  Hortieuitural  Sodslfi 
and  on  various  Matters  connected  with  Horticultitral  Exhibitissf* 
By  Amicus. 

The  subject  I  am  about  to  introduce  may  be  thought,  by  some,  unfit  fitriW^ 
a  publication  as  the  Gardener* s  Magazine;  but,  as  it  is  chiefly  for  the  beo^ 
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cifirdeoen  thai  I  have  written  it,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  a  page  or  two 
for  Its  insertion. 

It  is,  doubtless,  fresh  in  your  memory,  that,  some  time  ago,  a  bill  was  passed 
for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  the  great  benefit  of  many  of  Her 
B(ajesty*s  subjects ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  experienced,  it  has  not  effected  much 
good  for  gentlemen's  gardeners.  My  object,  therefore,  is  to  induce  you  to  use 
your  influence,  in  the  proper  quarter,  on  their  behalf;  and  endeavour  to  secure 
ibr  diem,  and  some  others,  the  better  observance  of  Saturday.  I  allude  to  the 
eihibitions  at  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  are  so  fre- 
qaeody  held  on  that  day.  How  fiur  it  may  affect  the  officers  of  the  Society  I 
cannot  pretend  to  know,  but  I  am  certain  it  is  very  inconvenient  for  those  per- 
sons who  have  to  come  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  with  their  productions  ;  and 
to  conscientious  persons,  who  take  the  word  of  God  for  tneir  guide,  it  is  a 
natter  of  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  send  plants,  &c.,  to  exhibit,  or  sanction 
by  their  presence  an  exhibition  which  is  calculated  to  tempt  so  many  hundreds 
of  persons  to  transgress  the  command,  **  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep 
it  holy/'  And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  who  would  come, 
.bat  do  not  on  this  account.  Those  eardeners  who  live  at  the  distance  I  have 
mentioned  must  leave  home  by  the  middle  of  Friday  night :  supposing 
them  to  get  clear  off*  from  Chiswick  by  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening, 
they  will  not  reach  home  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock ;  and,  if  they  have  many 
tluDgs  to  nnpack,  they  must  encroach  very  much  upon  the  Sabbath  before 
they  have  done  ;  and  then,  let  me  ask  you,  what  state  of  body  or  mind  do 
you  think  they  will  be  in,  after  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  past  day  and 
^t,  to  attend  to  meditation  at  home,  or  the  duties  of  the  sanctuary  abroad  ? 
oow  fiur  the  Society  can  justify  themselves  in  respect  to  this  arrangement  I 
cannot  imagine ;  but  they  ought  to  have  some  weighty  reasons  for  inducing 
BKn  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  souls,  when  He  who  **  spake  as  never  man 
spake"  has  asked,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul?"  But  the  evil  does  not  terminate  here.  I  believe  it  ex- 
tends fnrtber  than  any  one  can  tell.  Only  think  of  the  number  of  vehicles 
that  are  called  into  action  on  that  day,  both  public  and  private,  many  of  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  otherwise  remained  clean  till  Monday,  mstead  of 
P>^  Sabbath-breakers  of  the  various  servants  who  look  af\er  them.  There 
v  also  another  class  of  persons  who  suffer  in  the  same  way,  viz.,  those  whose 
^les  ire  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  Instead  of  their  houses 
Putins  the  same  appearance  as  on  other  Saturdays,  they  are  all  in  con- 
rosion  till  late  at  night,  when  the  inmates  are  so  fatigued  with  extra  labour, 
[^  they  are  compelled  to  leave  much  undone  till  Sunday  morning,  when, 
1^  free  from  customers,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  put  all  right  again. 

It  is  also  very  injurious  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  go  to  such  houses 
^  refreshment.  The  gardener,  if  so  inclined,  may  perhaps  find  something  to 
^  Qp  the  spare  time  he  may  have,  without  spending  it  there ;  but  not  so  the 
™cn  who  accompany  the  carriages  which  convey  the  plants,  many  of  whom 
would  gladly  go  somewhere  else  if  they  could  ;  but,  having  no  other  amuse- 
^Mt  to  make  choice  of,  they  remain  there  till  the  exhibition  is  over,  by  which 
t|BK  they  have  become  so  stupefied  with  liquor,  and  the  want  of  rest  the  pre* 
^^  night,  that  they  are  mucn  more  fit  to  go  to  bed  than  to  travel  six  hours, 
^  prepare  for  the  Sabbath.  But,  besides  those  who  are  obliged  to  suffer, 
r^c  are  many  more  who  suffer  voluntarily  ;  I  mean  such  as  spend  their  time 
^the  public-house  merely  from  curiosity  and  fondness  of  company,  and  in 
Jj'«  class  we  may  include  a  great  part  of  their  customers  ;  and  these,  not  being 
?~^S^  to  leave  so  soon  as  the  otners,  are  perhaps  in  a  worse  state  than  those 
"^ore  mentioned  to  prepare  for  the  duties  of  the  coming  day.  A  vast  deal 
?^^iBivht  be  said  of^he  evils  which  result  from  exhibiting  on  Saturdays,  but 

trutt  enough  has  been  said  to  cause  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  the 
'''^^^ments  to  give  it  the  attention  it  demands,  and  that  1843  will  be  the  last 
l^  U  will  be  witnessed.  I  do  not  see  why  Wednesday  might  not  be  fixed  on 
^■^f  as  well  as  only  one,  of  the  exhibitions ;  except  it  is  that  Saturday  is  a 
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favourite  day  with  many  for  giving  and  attending  parties,  who,  at  the  sametimi^ 
are  subscribing  their  money  and  using  their  influence  for  the  suppresdoo  d 
vice,  and  the  establishment  of  Sabbath  and  other  schools  ;  while  at  home  tbqf 
expect  their  servants  to  attend  divine  service,  though  themselves  are  the  caoae 
of  such  servants  being  absent.     Surely  such  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

As  far  as  the  spiritual  improvement  of  gardeners  is  concerned,  perhaps  youvffl 
allow  me  to  make  another  observation,  which  is,  that  they  should  have  evay 
possible  inducement  to  Sabbath-keeping,  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  %ik> 
bath-breaking.  Here  I  allude  to  gardening  publications,  which,  I  think,  wooU 
be  much  better  to  be  published  on  Tuesday  instead  of  Saturday,  Sunday,  a 
Monday.  Surely  gardeners,  or  under-gardeners,  are  not  so  highly  paid  aito 
be  able  to  purchase  more  of  such  works  than  their  evenings  would  allow  tlMB 
to  read  ;  or,  if  some  of  them  are,  it  were  well  if  they  would  spend  what  tlMf 
cannot  save  on  something  that  would  be  more  proper  for  Sabbath  rewfin^ 
Gardeners  are,  in  general,  fond  of  studv.  The  retired  situations  in  which  tl^ 
practise,  perhaps,  makes  them  so.  The  things  under  their  care  require^  > 
many  instances,  attention  on  Sundays,  as  necessarily  as  the  ox  requires  food  m 
water ;  still  there  are  many  intervals  in  the  day  which  may  be,  and  vasaHl 
are,  filled  up  with  reading.  , 

To  a  mind  unacquainted  with  spiritual  things,  nothing  is  more  Vkf^^ 
attract  attention  than  a  publication  which  treats  on  those  subjects  a  knof^ 
ledge  of  which  it  is  so  anxious  to  obtain ;  thus  imperceptibly  drawing  it  awQ 
from  the  pursuit  after  that  knowledge  which  makes  "  wise  unto  suvatioB. 
If,  therefore,  such  publications  came  out  on  Tuesdav,  there  are  not  inaoy* 
this  country  but  might  obtain  them  in  time  to  read  them  before  Sunday,  tf^ 
have  their  minds  at  rest  for  attention  to  those  things  which  that  sacred  dqi 
requires.  And  here  I  would  just  notice  what  an  amount  of  good  might  Ir 
done,  if  employers  would  take  care  that  their  garden  cottages,  and,  indeed,  •! 
cottages  on  their  estates,  were  furnished  with  a  few  religious,  and  at  the  sflM 
time  entertaining,  books,  for  the  improvement  of  those  who  are  depeodeotoi 
them.  This  might  be  done  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  would  yield  an  aboi' 
dant  return  in  the  good  they  would  accomplish.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  w3l 
ridicule  the  attempt  I  have  made  to  effect  the  alterations  I  have  mentuNied! 
but,  while  societies  are  forming  on  every  side  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  tuur 
kind,  I  do  not  see  why  something  should  not  be  done  for  a  class  of  men  wJM 
arc,  in  many  instances,  placed  almost  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  spiritual  it* 
struction  as  the  heathen  themselves ;  and,  above  aH,  why  the  Horticuhoiil 
Society  of  London,  which  in  every  other  respect  is  calculated  to  do  so  imNh 
good,  should  be  the  means  of  thwarting  the  endeavours  of  wise  and  good 
men,  when  it  might  so  easily  further  them.  Whatever  ridicule,  therefore,  bmH 
be  heaped  on  me,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  it ;  being  confident  that  I  shall  ImK 
the  commendation  of  all  whose  approbation  is  worth  having,  and  also  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  have  done  what  I  could. 

Middlesex,  Jan,  1843, 


Art.  IV.     Notes  taken  during  a  Twelve  Days'  Tour  in  Brtttamijl^ 
Normandy,  in  July,  1842.     By  T.  Rivers,  Jun. 

DiNAN.  —  After  a  most   interesting  voyage  from  St  JfaWi 
per  steamer^  up  the  Ranee*,  about  twenty  miles,  we  arrived  htf^ 

*  Do  we  derive  the  name  of  our  esteemed  pear  from  this  locality,  or  ft'*' 
a  small  town  or  village  near  Metz  of  tViut  tvame*^ 
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and  were  much  delighted  with  the  situation  of  the  town :  Its 
boulevards  command  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  beautifully  undulated,  well  wooded,  and  appa- 
rendj  remarkably  fertile.  On  the  walls  of  the  tower  of  St. 
Vincent,  now  used  as  a  prison,  we  gathered  seeds  of  a  beautiful 
flpecies  of  Dl^nthus;  every  crevice  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
walla  was  brilliant  with  the  gay  pink  and  white  flowers  of  this 
very  pretty  plant.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  identify  the  spe- 
oee.  The  wallflower,  strawberry  spinach,  and  a  species  of 
SMum,  were  also  most  abundant.  Our  attempts  to  gather  epe- 
cunens  of  these  plants,  by  mounting  on  each  other's  shoulders 
(two  of  us  being  six-feet  men),  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pri- 
aonere  confined  in  the  tower,  and  caused  some  merriment 
amongst  them.  The  promenaders  on  the  boulevards,  which  pass 
nnder  the  walls,  seemed  also  surprised  at  our  earnest  endeavours 
to  gather  objects  to  them  of  such  little  interest.  The  boule- 
▼aria  are  planted  with  elms  of  some  seven  or  eight  years' 
growth;  these  seemed  all  seedlings  of  the  Cornish  elm,  and 
were  exceedingly  interesting  in  their  variations  of  habit.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  them,  more  especially  as  I  had  never 
brfore  seen  seedlings  of  this  variety  of  elm,  which,  I  believe, 
JWver  bears  seed  in  England.  Many  of  the  varieties  were  ex- 
^ingly  beautiful;  and  I  quite  regretted  not  being  able  to 
take  home  some  grafts.  The  gardens  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town  overlook  the  boulevards  from  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet : 
they  were  apparently  on  the  site  of  the  old  walls  of  the  town, 
rf  which  the  boulevards  on  this  side  formed  the  fosse.  Their 
tttuation  appeared  delightful ;  they  were  thickly  planted  with 
Bobiniia  inermis  (umbraculifera),  and  kid  out  in  the  usual  French 

Sk.  Dinan  is  the  most  famous  horse  market  in  Brittany, 
e  horses  were  all  a  sort  of  short-legged  galloway,  about  four- 
teen hands  high ;  some  of  them  showing  marks  of  good  blood, 
5[^d  all  In  fine  condition.  They  were  what  we  should  call  In 
Inland  "  useful  animals."  The  dealers  were  Bas  Bretons,  with 
'^riy  swarthy  countenances,  and  wearing  black  beaver  hats 
J\th  immense  brims.  Their  swarthy  countenances,  and  their 
^ving  their  bargains  in  pistoles,  almost  inclined  us  to  think 
^y  were  of  Spanish  origin.  Their  clamouring  In  making  a 
^^'Kain,  and  their  hard  manner  of  striking  each  other's  hands 
'^y  tunes  consecutively,  before  the  peculiar  concluding  slap. 
Were  highly  amusing.  They  demanded  for  some  very  nice  four 
and  five  years'  old  horses  twenty  and  twenty-four  pistoles.  On 
*^uiry,  we  found  the  pistole  reckoned  at  ten  francs,  so  that  a 
^^'y  good  horse  might  have  been  bought  for  eight  pounds : 
JJ^^ething  superior  for  ten  pounds.  I  must  give  tVicae  tovx^ 
^^ers  the  credit  of  not  demanding  even  of  me,  an  TSin^veJaxjasav 
*^«  ^tmnger,  more  than  the  regular  price.     We  founfli  X\v^ 
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wheat  here,  July  21.,  "  dead  ripe.**  I  observed  a  curions  red- 
bearded  wheat,  which  I  had  never  seen  elsewhere ;  but,  in 
general,  the  wheat  was  of  very  inferior  varieties,  ears  thinly  set, 
and  straw  very  slender. 

We  visited  "  the  Fountain,"  a  delightful  resort,  about  a  nik 
from  the  town,  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  almost  a  ravine.  Itk 
a  spring,  whether  chalybeate  or  not  I  was  unable  to  ascertab} 
to  which  the  pleasure-seekers,  who  visit  Dinan  in  great  nwar 
bers  from  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  resort  in  the  morning  to  drink 
the  water.  The  descent  to  it  firom  the  town  is  excec 
abrupt ;  the  walks  near  the  bottom  turn  almost  at  right 
but,  as  they  are  boimded  by  hedges,  one  can  walk  with 
In  warm  weather  this  is  a  most  agreeable  place. 

RenneSy  July  2S, — This  town,  the  capital  of  Brittany,  isoiii 
of  the  most  regularly  built  cities  in  France.  We  found  th 
botanic  garden  a  pleasant  promenade,  but  the  collection  d 
plants  exceedingly  meagre.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Xafin 
Sassafras  was  the  only  object  of  any  interest :  this  measund 
3  ft.  in  girt  at  6  ft.  from  the  ground.  It  was  Saturday,  lod 
market  day :  we  were  surprised  at  the  inunense  concourse  d 
country  people.  Provisions  were  cheap  and  abundant:  foiHi 
1^.  Id.  each,  ducks  Is.  Sd.  each ;  butter  6^d.  per  pound ;  80iM 
fine  plums,  called  "  La  Madeleine,"  and  blue  perdrigon  plnnn 
the  latter  from  walls,  attracted  our  notice.  We  were  surprWj 
at  this  early  season,  to  find  filberts  nearly  ripe,  and  abunduice  d 
mulberries.  Vegetables,  in  general,  were  small,  and  very  i» 
ferior  to  those  exhibited  in  the  markets  of  London.  Th 
butcher's  broom  (-fffiscus  aculeatus)  was  used  here  extenmeb 
to  brush  off  flies  in  the  butcher's  market.  We  were  pleased  witi 
the  breed  of  cattle :  the  cows,  in  particular,  appeared  so  exceedinf^ 
docile,  they  all  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  most  esteead 
Alderney  cows ;  this  extends  nearly  throughout  Brittany,  ft 
breed  of  pigs  seemed  to  us  perfectly  ludicrous :  some  yearin( 
store  pigs,  for  which  they  demanded  twenty-four  francs  eai3h,W<fl 
so  long-legged,  that,  on  observing  a  pprson  scattering  some  J^ 
on  the  ground  for  them  to  eat,  we  felt  exceedingly  curious  fc 
ascertain  in  what  manner  they  could  possibly  get  at  Uiem.  Hvd 
to  our  relief,  these  *^  daddy  long-legs"  knelt  down  and  ate  th* 
peas  most  reverentially.  I  questioned  the  farmers  respectifli 
their  predilection  for  thin  bodies  and  long  legs,  when  tbfl 
might  so  easily  import  our  short-legged  fat-carcassed  pp 
"  Ah,  well,  Monsieur,  I  don't  like  your  fat ;  it  is  only  fit  W 
savages."  He  spoke  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen:  ' 
Frenchman  hates  fat — and  silence. 

We  were  much  interested  with  the  agreeable  "  Promenade  di 
Tabor,"  adjoining  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  commands  ii* 
teresting  views  of  the  surrounding  country ;  numerous  seats  tf^ 
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placed  ander  the  shade  of  the  trees^  so  that  it  forms^  in  hot 
weather^  a  most  agreeable  place  of  resort. 

We  visited  the  nursery  of  the  Messieurs  Lansezeur^  and 
found  the  usual  stock  of  a  respectable  French  nursery,  viz. 
oranges  in  pots,  pomegranates,  and  other  showy  greenhouse 
]^te,  with  rather  a  large  stock  of  standard  roses ;  but  no  new 
plwits,  either  species  or  varieties,  of  any.  interest :  but  I  ought 
to  except  a  moss  rose  obtained  here  from  seed,  and  named 
"Laneezeur." 

Nantesy  July  24. — After  a  dreary  ride  of  twelve  hours  from 
Bennes,  partly  through  the  "Landes"  of  Brittany,  consisting 
of  a  sterile  flat  surface,  with  occasional  detached  masses  of 
fiirze  and  heath,  we  arrived  at  this  beautiful  city.  I  observed 
in  the  hedge-rows,  as  we  approached  Nantes,  the  Qu^rcus  Tauzin 
mixed  rather  abundantly  with  the  common  oak.  We  were 
•truck  with  the  massive  magnificence  of  the  houses  here :  whole 
streets  consisted  of  houses  from  six  to  eight  stories  in  height, 
aD  of  which  were  built  of  stone.  I  was  reminded  of  St. 
6ennain-en-Laye,  which  has  something  of  the  same  character. 
Our  first  visit  was  to  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  "  beautiful 
I^ire,"  which  seem  much  resorted  to  by  promenaders;  and 
moat  beautiful  they  are.  Our  next  was  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
with  which  we  were  highly  interested;  not  so  much  by  its 
collection  of  plants,  which  was  mediocre,  as  by  its  fine  speci- 
mens of  Magnoha  grandiflora.  Wc  here  saw  what  is  generally 
considered  the  first  plant  of  this  species  imported  into  Europe. 
Tlus  tree  [the  history  of  which  is  given  in  the  Arboretum  JBri- 
^onnicumj  voL  i.  p.  263.1  appeared  about  30  ft.  in  height,  and 
was  3  ft.  in  girt  at  6  ft.  n-om  the  ground.  The  avenue  of  Mag- 
^*olw  grandiflfira  (Exmouth  variety)  consists  of  twenty-four 
Iwts  on  each  side  of  a  long  walk,  planted  about  20  ft. 
•P^rt;  these  were  coming  into  full  bloom;  they  have  compact 
'^d  heads.  I  calculated  they  were  about  20  ft.  in  height ; 
™fiir  girt,  at  6  ft.  from  the  groimd,  was  24  in.  A  fine  speci- 
^'^  of  TTlia  dlba  p^ndula,  30  ft.  in  height,  with  its  numerous 
***^t8  in  curious  fascicles,  attracted  much  of  our  notice ;  its 
™*fiches  were  not  strictly  pendulous,  but  rather  horizontal,  and 
^*8  appearance  highly  picturesque  and  elegant.  Chiondn- 
™8  vir^nicus,  grafted  on  the  ash,  had  leaves  quite  double 
"^  ordinary  size;  in  fact,  some  of  these  were  more  than 
12  in.  in  length.  A  fine  tree  of  Sophora  japonica  p^ndula, 
P*fted  on  a  straight  stem,  perhaps  20  ft.  in  height,  formed  a 
'^pdar  and  beautiful  column  of  foliage  ;  its  shoots  descending 
I*5P^i»dicularly  nearly  to  the  ground.  I  could  scarcely  leave 
^  tree,  so  much  did  I  admire  it.  Some  immense  trees  of 
*^^ia  in6rmLs  were  also  remarkable.  A  standard  Althaaa 
^^  in  full  bloom,  gave  indications  of  the  warmth  of  this 
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fine  climate.  Grapes  trained  on  espalier  rails^  and  approadung 
to  maturity^  excited  in  me^  I  must  confess^  some  little  feelbgd 
envy. 

As  part  of  our  dessert  at  the  table  d'hote  to-day,  we  had  rip< 
green  gage  plums,  ripe  figs,  and  fine  jargonelle  pears,  to 
dish  is  perhaps  worthy  a  little  notice  for  its  peculiarity,  and  fa 
showing  in  strong  colours  the  difference  in  taste  between  us  at 
our  neighbours.  I  observed  on  the  table  what  I  thought  to  h 
a  preparation  of  blanched  almonds,  served  in  syrup.  As  dnei 
were  most  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  French  visitors,  we  coo 
eluded  they  must  be  very  delicious,  and  accordingly  we  4 
manded  of  the  waiter  that  a  like  dish  should  be  plac^  in  on 
vicinity,  to  which  we  plentifully  helped  ourselves.  Judge  c 
our  dismay  and  wry  faces  when  we  found  these  envied  delicadc 
to  be  unripe  walnuts,  with  part  of  the  outward  green  hns 
pared  off,  then  cut  into  halves,  so  as  to  show  the  delicald 
white  and  immature  kernel,  and,  above  all,  served  up  in  vefjwk 
or  some  other  vile  acid.  I  shall  never  forget  the  nauseous  eoB 
pound  of  bitterness  and  acidity.  To  make  some  amends,  a  ooi 
fiture  of  "cerises  tardives''  (I  think  our  "late  duke"  dieri] 
was  delicious :  the  stones  were  all  removed,  so  that  it  formed 
grateful  jelly.  "We  visited  the  famed  abattoirs,  which  we 
remarkably  clean  and  very  extensive.  Niunerous  calves  wei 
here  ready  for  the  slaughter ;  but  we  remarked  that  the  ta«te  < 
the  good  people  of  Nantes  for  beef  was  at  a  very  low  ebb^  i 
only  one  bullock,  and  he  by  no  means  fat,  was  to  be  seen : 
all  this  immense  place,  in  which  is  slaughtered  the  meat  r 
quired  for  a  population  of  90,000.  The  sheep  were  looB 
limbed  thin-carcassed  animals,  and  a  red  patch  on  each  chee 
just  under  the  eye,  gave  them  a  very  goatish  appearance. 

There  are  but  two  nurseries  at  Nantes  of  any  eminence,  th 
of  Noisette,  and  that  of  Bourtrand.  I  visited  the  latter,  • 
found  his  culture  almost  confined  to  magnolias,  of  which  he  b 
a  very  fine  stock.  I  observed  a  tree  or  two  of  the  chaanio 
telle  pear :  and,  remarking  the  small  size  of  the  fruit,  I  was  fn 
prised  by  his  telling  me  the  climate  was  too  hot  for  many  ooi 
of  pears,  particularly  the  chaiunontelle,  which,  with  mi 
others,  was  dry  and  worthless. 

Angersy  July  25. — We  departed  from  Nantes  this  moini 
at  six,  and  were  eleven  hours  in  steaming  up  the  Loire  iB 
steamer  belonging  to  the  *^  exploitation  d'inexplosibles;"  one 
these  lately  belied  its  name,  for  it  blew  up  at  Angens  ■ 
killed  several  persons.  We  were  much  delayed  in  our  voyi 
by  the  numerous  sand-drifts,  on  which  we  often  stuck  fast;  > 
numbers  of  labourers  were  at  work,  with  wooden  shovels,  maki 
a  channel  for  the  steamers,  v?\i\c\i,  m  »i  fe^  Vio\rre,  would  ag 
be  tilled  with  sand.     Had  it  not  )o^«ii  ^ox  \3ifta  «aL\x«ssi^\3RMai& 
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the  BQiTOunding  country  and  the  yine-covered  banks  of  this 
fiuned  river,  we  should  have  found  our  voyage  very  tedious.  I 
obeerved  the  vines  in  many  places  dipping  their  shoots  into  the 
water,  which  were  laden  with  grapes ;  so  favourable  is  this  fine 
climate.  Some  German  venders  of  brooms,  and  musicians 
male  and  female,  were  on  the  deck ;  these  we  soon  induced  to 
while  away  the  hours  by  singing  and  playing.  Their  seeming 
wild  harmony,  but  still  strictly  in  time  and  tune,  with  the 
sparkling  river  and  bright  sun,  made  the  greater  part  of  our 
'Toyage  most  delightfuL  The  French  captain  and  mate  were 
"bearded  like  the  pard ; "  and,  when  on  meeting  the  vessel  from 
Angers  they  arrayed  diemselves  in  their  blue  and  gold  uni- 
form, and  strutted  their  hour  on  deck,  we  were  struck  with  the 
contrasting  simplicity  of  John  Bull;  the  captains  of  our  steam- 
boats, two  or  three  times  the  tonnage  and  power  of  our  little 
"  inexplosible,"  being  rarely  seen  but  in  their  professional  blue 
jftcket,  or,  at  most,  in  a  plain  coat :  but  the  Frenchman  likes 
pBrade  and  "  much  ado  about  nothing ;"  still  it  ought  not  to  be 
complained  of,  for  it  serves  to  throw  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the 
too  often  gloomy  path  of  life. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the  very  pretty  situations  of 
DMuiy  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  I 
remember  particularly  Poissoniere,  a  short  distance  below  An- 
Kcrs,  entirely  surrounded  by  vineyards:  one  could  scarcely 
help  wishing  that  one's  lot  was  cast  there  ;  but  French  villages 
«nd  towns  arc  like  many  in  Wales,  more  pretty  to  look  at  from 
ft  diBtance,  than  to  live  in. 

Angers  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  nurserymen  of  France : 
we  were  delighted  with  the  gardens  and  nurseries.  They  say 
here  that  from  thirty  to  forty  nurseries  are  in  and  about  the 
^ty.  For  a  population  of  33,000,  this  seems  a  very  large  pro- 
Portion;  but  Angers  supplies  a  great  part  of  southern  and 
western  France  with  trees  and  plants.  Wc  paid  an  early  visit 
*o  the  botanic  garden,  but  found  it  small,  and  no  plants  or 
^imens  of  any  interest  in  it :  in  happy  contrast  was  our 
J[J8it  to  the  extensive  nurseries  of  M.  Leroy,  Rue  des  Fonts  de 
^  leading  to  that  curious  long  bridge  over  the  Loire,  the  junc- 
tion of  which  with  the  Maine  takes  place  a  short  distance  south 
01  Angers.  We  found  this  nursery  very  extensive;  perhaps 
^*®^ly  forty  acres ;  the  soil  a  fertile  sandy  loam,  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  schist ;  the  quarters  of  fruit  trees  looked  as  if  they 
^^^  situated  among  the  chips  of  a  carpenter's  yard,  for  in 
^ching  the  schistose  rock  was  brought  plentifully  to  the  sur- 
^^  Our  attention  was  first  attracted  by  Bigndnza  grandi- 
™^  covered  like  a  sheet  of  flame  with  its  bTUliaivt  ^o^ct%\ 
^J^^r^  atuatJOD,  whether  traih'ng  on  the  ground,  ot  tT«mfiSL\55 
**^  It  waa  blooming  most  abundantly,  and  pteaenlcd.  ».  \n<^«X. 
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gorgeous  appearance.  I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  it  mi 
worth  a  journey  to  Angers,  if  only  to  see  this  splendid  plant 
A  large  quarter,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  of  Magnolia  gn&£« 
fl6ra  (Exmouth  variety),  the  plants  from  6  ft.  to  12  fL  m 
height,  trained  to  single  stems  for  avenues,  was  admirahle 
for  their  fine  health  and  vigour.  The  price  of  the  larger  pbnti 
was  thirty  francs ;  certainly  very  cheap.  We  were  next  it- 
tracted  by  a  specimen  of  Paulowm'a  imperialis,  about  12  & 
high.  This  tree,  with  its  large  cordate  leaves,  had  exactly  die 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  sunflower,  lacking  its  terminal  flower; 
in  fact,  when  I  returned,  on  observing  a  giant  sunflower,  about 
8  ft.  high,  growing  in  my  niursery,  I  could  not  help  exdaioi- 
ing,  "  VoiU  Paulownia  I" 

This  plant  was  an  object  of  great  interest  in  the  nursery  of 
M.  Leroy.  Its  leaves  were  2  ft.  in  length,  the  same  in  breadA; 
petioles  1^  ft  in  length.  It  was  growing,  as  I  was  assured  by 
the  foreman,  at  the  rate  of  2  in.  per  diem.  In  this  most  favoor- 
able  climate  it  will  doubtless  soon  form  a  magnificent  tree :  itill 
I  doubt  if  it  will  bear  sharp  frost ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  very  bot 
weather,  its  stem  was  exce^ingly  soft  and  herbaceous ;  as  mufih 
so  as  Fiichsuz  corymbifldra  turned  out  in  a  wet  border  in  Engliodi 
We  saw  here  fine  standards  of  Acacia  Julibrissin  in  full  bloom- 
They  were  propagating  nearly  all  the  hard-wooded  greenhonM 
plants  by  layering  in  small  pots  in  the  open  air ;  the  surface  ol 
the  pots  covered  with  moss.  They  appeared  to  succeed  adnur 
rably ;  but  the  climate  of  Angers  seems  almost  to  be  perfectiooi 
as  far  as  regards  plant  culture.  The  rose  *^  Noisette  Lamarque 
bears  seed  freely,  and  from  it  have  been  raised  some  splendid  ydlo« 
Noisette  roses.  All  sorts  of  moss  roses  were  covered  with  hepi* 
Melons  were  growuig  and  ripening  in  the  open  borders.  M* 
Vibert,  the  eminent  rose  cultivator,  has  now  turned  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  grapes,  on  which  he  has  published  • 
small  treatise.  He  purposes,  by  crossing,  to  obtain  high-flavouied 
muscat  grapes  as  early  as  the  Sweetwater  and  other  precocioi* 
varieties.  I  observed  a  seedling  black  muscat,  which  bii3 
apparently  resulted  from  a  cross  with  the  black  sweetwaM 
nearly  ripe  on  the  open  wall ;  but  it  seemed  to  inherit  the  badh 
setting  qualities  of  the  sweetwater,  as  many  berries  were  smiB 
and  imperfect  Its  flavour  was  rich  and  musky.  As  M.  Viberf 
is  very  persevering  and  scientific,  he  will  doubtless  make  gree* 
improvements  in  this  branch  of  horticidture.  I  did  not  olwer?€ 
at  Angers  any  thing  remarkable  in  their  culture  of  pears:  rf 
sounded  rather  oddly  in  this  country  of  pears,  to  hear  WilliamA 
Bon  Chretien,  or  "  Poire  Guillaume,"  as  they  call  it,  extolled  tf 
the  finest  pear  known ;  it  is  "  magnifique,  d^licieuse,  Monsieai 
Mivers,"  exclaimed  the  foreman  ot'^L.t^exo^. 
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I  noticed  in  the  rose  Burseries  here  the  effect  of  increased 
light  and  heat  on  the  petals  of  some  China  roses.  In  this 
fiunily  are  some  varieties  originating  in  a  semidouble  rose,  well 
imown  to  amateurs  as  chameleon,  or  ^dsa  indica  mutdbilis: 
Archduke  Charles,  Etna,  and  Rubens  are  the  finest  of  these 
changeable  roses.  In  England  these  are,  on  their  first  opening, 
a  pale  rose,  then  deep  rose,  and  the  second  day,  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  crimson,  more  or  less  deep.  At  Angers,  the  weather 
warm  and  dry,  their  flowers  in  the  third  stage  were  nearly 
bhcL  I  was  much  interested  with  the  milange  of  black,  red, 
and  blush  roses  on  the  same  bush ;  this  peculiarity  in  those  few 
varieties  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
what  takes  place  in  the  generality  of  roses ;  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colouring,  in  almost  all  cases,  fading  under  bright  sun- 
shine. 

Camellias  are  cultivated  very  extensively  here.  I  visited  the 
nursery  of  M.  Cachot,'most  delightfully  situated  on  the  "Pro- 
menades du  Champ  de  Mars,''  a  spacious  parallelogram  with 
fine  avenues  on  each  side.  His  culture  is  confined  to  cameHias: 
the  stock  was  in  the  best  condition.  I  should  calculate  that  I  saw 
fifty  thousand  plants  of  various  sizes,  all  in  the  finest  possible 
Wth.  Here  again  was  the  beautiful  Bign6nza  grandifldra, 
Evening  the  walls  and  borders  with  its  splendour :  it  seems  a 
general  favourite  at  Angers. 

Le  ManSy  July  27. — ^We  arrived  here  from  Angers,  travelling 

on  one  of  the  routes  royalesy  macadamised,  broad,  and  admi- 

f^'y  kept.     I  observed  it  was  divided  into  sections  by  tin  or 

^^  plates,  fixed  on  posts  and  numbered;  the  labourers  had 

^eir  hats  with  corresponding  numbers  fixed  on  plates  of  tin  to 

tnem :  each  labourer  had  the  portion  of  road  between  each  post 

^der  his  care ;  they  were  even  sweeping  the  dust  from  the 

""jd,  80  careful  did  they  seem  of  it.     The  country  was  in  fine 

?*tivation,  the  wheat  all  harvested.     We  passed  through  La 

''^^he,  a  lai^  market  town,  the  hedges  in  the  vicinity  of  which 

^^"^  luied  with  Qu^rcus  Tauzin.     I  observed  also  a  few  of  the 

^'^^Ujion  oak  amongst  them.    The  former  were  absolutely  laden 

^^  acorns.      K  these  are  more  nutritive  than  those  of  the 

T**^^on  oak,  they  must  form  abimdant  food  for  pigs  and  other 

?^lc     Numerous  walnut  trees  were  also  by  the  road  side ;  the 

^^t  equalling  in  abundance  that  of  the  Qu^rcus  Tauzin.    This 

'^^  of  the  country  seemed  indeed  highly  fruitful.     Le  Mans  is 

*Pacious  and  ancient  city,  with  a  population  of  25,000.     The 

?*^«dral  is  well  worthy  a  visit     I  visited  the  garden  of  M. 

^J*^^Qard,  a  first-rate  amateur  of  horticulture,  and  was  much  in- 

^""^^ted  by  his  collection.     Apricots  were  here  gro^rm^  m  \.W 

P^xi  quarters  on  dwarf  buabes;  the  large  early,  or  gco%  \)itfecAy», 
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M.  Foulard  infonned  me^  was  ripe  on  the  6th ;  and  the  "Maa 
pSche,"  a  large  variety  of  the  Moor  Park,  was  just  now  in  fin 
perfection.  The  cherries,  "  royale  tardive  "  and  "  cerise  ffOc 
tobre,"  were  just  ripening;  the  former  is  our  late  duke,tli 
latter  I  had  not  seen  before.  Some  fine  melons  were  also  i^ 
in  the  open  borders.  I  here  heard  of  the  famous  poire  ^ 
copal,  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Boug^re.  It  is  reputed  to  l 
juicy  and  high-flavoured,  keeping  sound  till  June  and  Jul] 
The  soldat  labourcur  is  also  a  new  pear  of  high  reputation,.! 
is  the  colmar  d' Aremberg ;  these  ripen  in  November  and  Di 
cember. 

Lisieux  (Calvados),  July  28.  —  At  Le  Mans  we  left  the  rmt 
royalcy  and  after  a  tedious  journey,  in  a  small  and  inconveniei 
diligence,  of  fifteen  hours,  through  a  pretty  imdulated  countr 
the  com  fields  all  planted  with  apple  trees,  we  arrived  at  tit 
ancient-looking  market  town.  It  was  a  busy  day  for  the  town 
people,  as  a  grand  mass  was  performed  at  the  cathedral  for  tt 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  national  guard  attends 
the  mass,  and  grounded  their  firelocks  on  the  stone  pavemeo 
making  a  tremendous  uproar,  in  but  ill  accordance  with  reli^ 
worship.  Objects  of  interest  in  horticulture  diminished  as  k 
left  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  We  visited  a  nursery  here,  but  m 
no  specimens  of  new  plants  worthy  of  mention,  and  nothio] 
as  at  Angers,  to  show  the  efiects  of  a  fine  climate.  M.  Ondi 
treated  us  with  brandy  made  from  cider,  which  he  informed  \ 
can  scarcely  be  bought  pure.  It  was  a  most  powerful  u 
agreeable  spirit. 

As  we  approached  Normandy  we  were  reminded  of  Enghn 
except  that  in  England  (unless  in  Worcestershire  and  Herefon 
shire)  but  few  fruit  trees  are  to  be  found  in  the  com  fidi 
whereas  in  Normandy,  through  many  many  miles  of  counfr; 
the  apple  trees  are  planted,  often  irregularly  and  at  a  conside 
able  distance  apart,  all  over  the  face  of  the  soil,  and  the  land 
mostly  arable,  which  attracts  the  notice  of  the  English  travdk 
as  it  has  not  the  appearance  of  an  orchard.  I  looked  vei 
closely  into  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  directly  under  the  sta 
of  the  trees,  and  could  not  perceive  the  least  difference  either : 
the  bulk  of  straw  or  quality  of  the  grain.  An  Englishman! 
first  sight  thinks  the  practice  bad,  as  shade  in  his  country  ifl  < 
injurious  to  com  crops ;  but  the  superior  dryness  of  this  dimal 
and  greater  abundance  of  sunshine,  will  account  for  the  noi 
injurious  effect  of  planting  fruit  trees  in  corn  fields.  I  was  «o 
prised  to  find  the  crop  of  apples  a  total  failure :  the  trees  look< 
full  of  healthy  foliage,  but  scarcely  an  apple  could  be  perceive 
I  believe  this  failure  was  chiefly  in  cider  apples,  as  I  afterwai^ 
saw  trees  full  of  fruit  in  some  gardens.     The  farmers  of  No 
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mandy  eeein  a  superior  race  of  men  to  those  of  Brittany ;  In 
short,  more  like  English  farmers.  I  remember  seeing  at  a  fair^ 
between  Dinan  and  Rennes^  many  hundreds  of  Breton  farmers: 
they  seemed  all  of  one  grade^  neither  rich  nor  poor.  I  ob- 
served many  returning  from  the  fair  with  their  purchases  of 
stock.  A  Suffolk  farmer  would  have  turned  up  his  nose  with 
contempt  at  the  smallness  of  their  ventures.  Some  had  one  cow 
and  a  calf;  these  were  great  men :  for  the  majority  had  some 
two,  some  three,  others  four,  sheep  of  the  goati^  breed  before- 
mentioned;  these  they  were  leading  by  a  line  round  their 
necb.  The  whole  affair  looked,  by  contrast  with  our  own  far- 
mers, poor  and  miserable  enough.  Still  these  people  are  happy. 
They  have  small  farms,  which  in  most  cases  are  their  own  free- 
holds; they  have  few  wants,  and  these  are  all  supplied.  In 
that  part  of  Brittany  the  country  seemed  peopled  by  these 
small  farmers ;  no  common  labourers  were  to  be  seen.  Un- 
doubtedly this  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  weidthy  farmers,  large  farms, 
And  numerous  and  ill-paid  labourers  in  our  agricultural  districts. 
Whether  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  is  promoted  by  this 
BfBtem  is  another  question,  and  one  requiring  much  consider- 
ation to  answer. 

Honfleury  July  29.  —  At  Lisieux  we  found  that  no  diligence 
could  be  taken  to  carry  us  to  this  little  town ;  we,  therefore, 
l^Mgained  for  a  "  cabriolet"  for  the  journey  of  twenty  miles,  for 
which  we  paid  twenty  francs.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  by 
^  name  was  designated  a  roomy  chaise  on  springs.  Oh,  no ; 
^^  cabriolet  was  a  large  market-cart  on  springs,  in  which  were 
double  seats.  In  this  my  three  friends,  myself,  and  the  driver, 
were  amply  acconunodated,  and  our  "  bonne  jument,"  as  our 
"river  affectionately  called  his  old  mare,  jogged  along  at  the 
'^te  of  four  miles  an  hour  to  Pont  I'Eveque,  about  half-way, 
where  we  rested  and  partook  of  "  caf6  noir ;"  thence,  after  walk- 
J?  lip  a  tremendous  hill,  a  three  miles'  ascent,  we  arrived  here, 
^^uding  to  the  town  through  a  magnificent  avenue  of  elms, 
•^e  fiunous  Honfleur  melons,  we  ascertained,  were  grown  to 
^  flouth  of  the  town,  at  some  distance  from  it :  our  time  did 
^  permit  us  to  \'iew  the  melon  gardens,  and  we  found  no 
^er  matter  of  any  horticultural  interest,  so  that  we  crossed  the 
^e  to  Havre  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  steamer,  thence  by 
"^^^  to  Southampton ;  thus  terminating  a  rapid,  agreeable,  and 
""dentally  profitable  tour  of  twelve  days. 

^bridgeworth  Nursery,  April  4.  1843. 
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Art.  V.     Bicton  Gardens^  their  Culture  and  Management^  in  a 
rf  Letters  to  the  Conductor.     By  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  dM 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Continued  from  p.  166.) 
Lbtter  Xni.     Growing  Mushrooms. 

I  SHALL  now  fldfil  the  promise  I  made  you  when  here,  to  gif 
you  a  description  of  my  method  of  grounng  mushrooms  ;  whidi  i 
a  very  easy,  simple,  but  sure  method  to  get  them  of  a  gooi 
quality,  and  in  great  abundance,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  ifj€i 
only  manage  to  get  good  spawn.  There  is  no  vegetable  eul 
tivated  that  is  so  sought  after  in  a  nobleman's  or  gentlemaa' 
kitchen  as  the  mushroom ;  a^  I  once  heard  a  French  man-coo 
say,  "  de  mushroom  is  de  very  life  and  soul  of  de  kitchen." 

The  prettiest  and  most  interesting  of  all  vegetable-growiB 
is  the  mushroom  culture.  I  was  always  devotedly  foml  of  i 
and  have  been  in  the  practice  of  cultivating  them  for  the  la 
25  years.  I  have  seen  many  different  svstems  tried,  but  bai 
decided  on  one  settled  one  of  my  own  for  many  years ;  yet 
do  not  say  it  is  superior  to  any  other,  neither  am  I  recommeoc 
ing  it,  or  asking  any  one  to  follow  my  advice.  I  have  heard  ( 
treatises  being  written  on  mushrooms,  but  I  never  met  with  on 
of  them ;  neither  did  I  ever  read  a  book  of  any  kind  on  gardfli 
ing,  nor  take  any  interest  in  reading  them,  until  the  Gardem 
Gazette  made  its  appearance,  as  I  always  fancied  it  was  lo 
of  time ;  •  but  now  I  am  resolved  to  get  every  book  I  ci 
possibly  procure,  as  from  time  to  time  I  can  buy  them.  Oi 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  mushrooms,  there  are  but  three  fi 
rietics  that  I  would  venture  to  eat  myself.  I  do  not  know  tl 
specific  name  for  any  of  them,  but  I  will  send  you  a  spedntf 
of  each  as  they  come  in  season ;  and,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  i 
try  and  find  out  the  proper  names  of  them,  you  will  greid 
oblige  me,  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  public  ought  to  I 
particularly  cautioned  against  purchasing  and  eating  any  of  thoi 
of  a  dangerous  quality,  which  arc  sometimes  offered  for  sale. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  discovered  the  dangerous  qualities  C 
mushrooms.  When  I  was  about  eight  years  old  I  was  sent  to 
dairy  for  a  can  of  milk,  and  I  took  care  to  go  early  before  tb 
dairy-maid  was  up,  that  I  might  go  foraging  about,  as  I  Iw 
since  seen  all  boys  will  do,  after  apples,  crabs,  nuts,  walnati 
chestnuts,  or  any  other  fruit  I  could  lay  hands  on.  Tki 
very  morning  I  was  on  one  of  those  excursions,  and  fell  in  wit 
two  fine-looking  mushrooms  under  some  chestnut  trees.  I  toa 
them  home  and  got  my  mother  to  cook  them  for  my  breakftsi 
ate  theiDy  and  went  about  my  business ;  but  it  was  not  koi 
before  I  was  taken  so  dreaA£vJ\y  \\\.  i\v».\.\  <!».\i  Ti^e^^T  {<(»r^  ii 
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swelled  all  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  rolled  over  and  over  in 
17  agony.  I  have  often  thought  since,  if  I  had  been  nursed 
writ  I  should  have  died ;  but,  being  out  of  the  sight  of  any  body, 
le  agony  causing  me  to  roll  about  on  the  ground  was  the 
leans  of  keeping  me  alive.  At  the  end  of  three  hours  I  was  at 
le  height  of  my  misery,  and  after  that  I  began  to  get  better 
radually ;  but,  when  I  went  home  at  night,  I  looked  so  ill  that 
17  mother  guessed  what  was  the  matter  with  me.  I  could  not 
iste,  or  scarcely  look  at,  a  mushroom,  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 
lemember  well  the  time  when  I  lived  in  Essex,  I  and  my  men 
ere  moving  some  trees  in  a  plantation^  and  one  of  the  makers 
f  mushroom  catchup  came  by  us,  just  where  there  was  a  quan- 
ty  of  this  unwholesome  variety  of  mushrooms,  which  he 
Mmght  great  luck  to  meet  with,  and  he  eagerly  collected  them, 
addressed  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  make  use  of  such 
Qshrooms.  He  told  me  they  made  the  best  of  catchup,  and, 
^  potting  plenty  of  salt  and  spices  to  it,  the  cockneys  did  not 
iH>w  the  difference.  I  told  him  he  had  gathered  a  sufficient 
ttntity  to  kill  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  that  it  would  be  no 

^ matter  to  persuade  me  to  taste  them, 
ifore  I  proceed  to  describe  my  system,  I  must  observe  that 
do  not  desire  any  one  else  to  follow  it,  as  it  may  be  an  im- 
jrfect  one,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  be  perfect  in  anything, 
lOQgh  I  intend  to  try  to  be  so.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a 
ientific  gardener,  but  I  have  followed  the  profession  all  my 
fewith  the  greatest  pleasure  and  interest;  I  know  nothing 
-  any  other  profession ;  and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  answer 
Jy  letter  or  questions  put  to  me,  on  any  subject,  without  the 
riter  puts  his  own  name  and  address  to  it. 
Every  body,  after  one  moment's  consideration,  must  know 
^  nature  produces  the  greatest  abundance  of  mushrooms  in 
tt'ks,  old  pastures,  and  meadows,  where  the  ground  has  not 
sen  disturbed  for  some  time.  After  a  tolerably  dry  summer, 
I  the  autumn  season,  when  the  weather  is  temperate  and  the 
•ghts  and  days  nearly  of  an  equal  length,  get  horse-droppings 
^  cow-dung  of  equal  quantities ;  one  barrow  of  good  maiden 
•m  to  four  of  the  above ;  mix  it  well  together  backwards  and 
•nrards,  until  it  is  regularly  incorporated;  then  wet  it  the  same  as 
^  would  mortar,  and  well  chop  and  beat  and  tread  it  together, 
■Btaa  a  potter  does  his  clay  for  making  pots.  Then  spread  it  on 
>nM)oth  surface  three  inches  in  thickness  to  get  steady ;  if  it 
\  fine  dry  weather,  it  will  in  two  days  be  ready  to  cut  into 
*e<5e8  the  size  of  a  brickmaker's  bricks.  Leave  it  to  dry,  taking 
^  never  to  allow  it  to  get  washed  by  rain  to  any  extent,  or 
^  principal  part  of  its  virtue  will  be  lost.  When  tolerably 
'y  take  it  to  a  shed,  or  ^me  other  darkish  place.  PxocAit^^  \i 
*T>J^  some  natural  spawn  from  an  old  pasture  ox  m\!i\-\xw^ 
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Stack  your  bricks,  and  place  some  of  the  spawn  between  every 
alternate  row.  Cover  it  up  closely  with  litter,  taking  care  to 
look  at  it  in  two  days'  time  to  see  that  it  does  not  get  too  hot; 
if  it  does  so,  uncover  it,  or  it  will  quickly  destroy  the  spawiii 
and  injure  the  bricks  so  much,  that,  if  spawned  again,  it  never 
works  so  kindly  and  strong.  If  it  goes  on  kindly  it  will  m 
about  35  or  40  days  be  ready  to  unpack.  Sort  out  what  ii 
well  worked ;  the  remainder,  that  is  not  worked  enough,  stack 
and  cover  up  as  before,  taking  care  to  put  what  is  ready  intoi 
dry  place  (without  a  draught)  to  get  steadily  firm,  or  it  will  peiuh. 
If  put  into  a  damp  plac^  the  spawn  will  soon  run  out  of  it  and 
perish.  This  must  be  all  particularly  attended  to.  K  you  do 
not  have  good  spawn,  how  can  you  expect  to  get  good  modi- 
rooms?  Many  people  that  I  have  seen  use  spawn  did  not  know 
good  from  bad,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  qualities  and  propertiei 
of  it,  whether  it  was  perished  spawn  or  not.  One  observation  I 
must  here  make,  that,  when  mushroom  spawn  is  once  good,  if  it 
is  taken  proper  care  of,  it  will  be  as  good  after  it  has  been  kept 
seven  years  as  the  first  day  it  was  ready :  the  oldest  that  I  erer 
used  was  8^  years  made;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  hift 
been  as  good  if  it  had  been  kept  20  years. 

To  make  a  bed  of  any  size  or  shape,  take  the  dung  fredi 
from  the  stable,  litter  and  all  together ;  but,  if  it  is  very  strawYj 
shake  out  some  of  the  long  straw.  I  like  to  have  well-made 
stable  dung.  Then  have  it  wheeled  into  the  mushroom  shed, 
or  wherever  you  mean  to  make  the  bed,  and  add  a  quantity  d 
good  heavy  loam  to  it ;  enough  to  keep  the  dung  from  heating 
or  fermenting  to  any  extent,  and  so  that  it  may  be  altogedia 
of  one  congenial  warmth  and  moisture,  which  it  will  be  if  made 
with  foresight  and  judgement ;  but,  if  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  and 
steam,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  dung  is  gone.  If  it  ii 
allowed  to  lie  and  get  washed  with  rain,  it  is  like  the  brewert 
grains  after  the  liquid  has  been  extracted ;  the  grains  will  not 
fatten  a  beast,  neither  will  the  dung,  when  allowed  to  lose  its  good 
qualities,  grow  good  mushrooms ;  but  they  will  become  of  a  bad 
quality,  poor  and  thin :  the  bed  will  not  continue  long  in  bea^ 
ing,  and  will  probably  show  large  quantities  of  small  mushroooi 
that  will  never  come  to  perfection. 

I  saw  a  question  that  was  asked  about  a  fortnight  since  in 
the  Gardener's  Chronicle^  by  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  in 
trouble  about  his  mushrooms,  which  showed  well,  but  did  not 
come  to  perfection ;  and  it  was  answered,  but  I  believe  nol 
exactly  as  I  should  have  done. 

The  bed  made  on  my  principle  will  be  quite  ready  to  h 

spawned  in  about  a  fortnight  after  being  made.    Put  the  spawfl 

in  the  bed  shallow,  just  covered',  let  the  bed  lie  quiet  for  a  week  (X 

ten  days  before  casing  it,  wVucYi  ia\xs.t\i^  <\syafc  ^\^^)^>Q^.^hsflfl 
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inches  of  good  stiff  holding  loam ;  beat  it  as  fimily  as  possible 
down  on  the  bed.  Let  the  bed  remain  quiet  another  weeK ;  then 
wdl  beat  it  with  the  back  of  a  spade  again,  and  cover  it  over 
ligbdj  with  hay,  litter,  and  straw  mixed  together ;  for,  if  you 
coTcr  it  with  hay  alone,  it  is  very  apt  to  quickly  draw  all  the 
qiawn  out  into  it  and  ruin  your  bed  Take  care  to  give  the 
qiawn  plenty  of  time  to  work  itself  regularly  all  through  the 
bed  before  covering  the  bed  to  any  extent,  or  you  will  certainly 
be  disappointed,  and  only  get  very  few  mushrooms,  and  those 
of  a  ba4  quality*  I  have  had  beds  made  on  the  above  prin- 
<^  that  have  produced  mushrooms  of  the  first  quality  in  great 
abundance  for  four,  five,  or  six  months,  picking  them  constantly 
two  or  three  times  a  week. 

When  the  bed  has  been  covered  about  20  or  25  days,  un- 
eorer  it,  and  brush  it  all  over,  to  take  the  short  rubbish  out ; 
ilttke  the  litter  well,  and  take  all  the  rubbish  clean  out. 
Examine  the  bed,  and,  if  you  find  it  dry,  get  a  stake  or  broom- 
bandle  and  make  a  row  of  good-sized  holes,  all  up  the  centre  of 
the  bed ;  get  some  boiling  water  and  pour  two  or  three  quarts 
into  each  hole,  stopping  the  heat  and  steam  in  immediately 
vithawhisk  of  mulching  dung  to  retain  the  evaporation;  it 
will  moisten  the  bed,  and  cause  a  nice  congenial  warmth.  I 
•Iways  make  it  a  rule  to  water  the  casing  of  the  bed  likewise, 
^  boiUng  water  out  of  a  watering  pot  with  a  rose  on  it. 

After  the  bed  has  been  made  about  30  or  35  days,  this  water- 
ne  causes  a  fine  congenial  warmth  if  covered  down  immediately, 
which  should  be  done.  I  generally  repeat  it  two  or  three 
tones,  allowing  three  days  to  intervene  between  each  time, 
•ccording  to  the  state  of  the  bed.  It  destroys  every  slug,  wood- 
Jouee,  or  any  other  kind  of  insect  whatever  that  is  about,  and 
•weetens  the  bed  to  such  a  degree  that  mushrooms  thrust  them- 
■^▼es  up  through  it  of  a  firm  good  quality  all  over  the  bed. 
But  never  water  a  mushroom  bed  after  it  is  in  full  bearing,  or 
''will  stop  bearing,  or  send  them  up  of  a  bad  quality  generally 
•fterwards,  and  will  not  continue  long.  For  instance,  observe 
■*oahrooms  when  they  are  growing  naturally  in  p&rks,  pastures,  or 
Wds,  as  soon  as  the  heavy  rains  come  on  them  they  stop  bear- 
^*  Damp  the  litter  occasionally  with  hot  water,  to  raise  a  gentle 
^\  and  if  the  bed  is  in  a  shed  sprinkle  it  all  over  now  and 
*b^  with  boiling  water,  which  destroys  every  kind  of  insect, 
■J^d  raises  a  sweet  congenial  mist  that  musnrooms  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of. 

How  I  came  first  of  all  to  discover  the  good  effects  of  using 
^^^  amongst  the  dung  was  this.    Some  years  ago,  whilst  I  was 
Winking  for  a  market-gardener,  I  was  short  of  dung  to  form 
^  mushroom  beds  with,  so  as  to  make  them  come  mlo  \)e;dxvi^c» 
^  the  tune  wanted.   I  recollected  bavins  accideiitaWY  «^^tl  «b- 
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mixture  of  earth  and  dung  once  lying  outside  a  farmer's  fidd, 
full  of  beautiful  mushroom  spawn,  and  I  resolved  to  try  it  mixd 
together,  thinking  it  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  bed 
cold,  that  it  might  be  very  soon  spawned  to  be  in  readinesB  h 
market  at  the  time  wanted ;  and  I  was  truly  astonished,  and  M 
was  my  master,  to  see  such  an  abundance  of  mushrooms  of  i 
superior  quality,  and  lasting  so  long ;  the  quality  beyond  aq 
that  we  had  ever  seen  before.  It  did  not  strike  me  till  son 
years  afterwards  about  its  preserving  the  quality  of  the  dimg 
although  I  never  left  off  practising  it,  and  with  the  same  gooi 
effect.  I  have  told  many  gardeners  of  it  since,  and  I  know  tliq 
have  put  it  into  practice  for  some  years  past. 

My  next  letter  shall  be  on  potato-growing  in  all  its  stagM 
the  cause  of  curl,  dry  rot,  and  my  opinion  on  the  great  abtw 
that  most  useful  of  all  vegetables  is  subject  to  in  this  coiinti] 
generally,  as  far  as  I  have  observed. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Nov.  4. 1842. 


Art.  VI.     Notices  of  some  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  in  Somemi 
shircy  Devonshire^  and  Part  of  Comtoaii,    By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  for  1842,  p.  555.,  and  concluded.) 

Sept.  20.  1842.  —  Sidmouth.  Peake  House;  E.  B.  Louflidi 
Esq.  This  is  the  largest  place  in  the  immediate  neighbooifaoo 
of  Sidmouth.  The  house  is  in  a  commanding  situation  at  th 
top  of  an  extensive  slope  which  terminates  near  the  sea  shon 
No  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  this  declivity  uniftn 
but,  as  there  were  a  number  of  trees  to  be  left,  they  stand  o 
elevated  portions  of  the  original  surface,  which  either  have  w 
been  sloped  down  at  the  edges  at  all,  or  sloped  down  so  ver 
imperfectly  as  to  constitute  glaring  deformities.  "  The  udte 
ground,"  Sir  Uvedale  Price  observes,  "  is  that  which  has  neidie 
the  beauty  of  smoothness  and  gentle  imdulation,  nor  the  jk 
turesqueness  of  varied  tints  of  soil :  of  such  kind  is  ground  tb 
has  been  disturbed,  and  left  with  risings  upon  it,  which  wpei 
like  knobs  or  bumps,  or  gashes  into  it,  such  as  old  gravel  pits  < 
quarries."  {Essays  on  the  Picturesque^  vol.  i.  chap,  ix.)  It 
surprising  to  see,  at  a  place  which  bears  evidence  of  a  kurgesB 
having  been  laid  out  on  it,  the  finishing  operation  of  unitb 
the  bumps  with  the  surface  on  which  they  stand  so  mofi 
neglected.  The  cause  is  evident:  the  proprietor  has  entCff 
fully  into  the  subject  of  improvement,  as  far  as  ambition  an 
Trealth  are  concerned,  but  \\s^  not  imbued  his  mind  with  it  i 
regard  to  taste.     If  country  geu^XeTsi'^ii  ^sA\aj&ck»&^Quldgii 
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themselves  up  as  completely  to  their  architects  and  landscape- 
gardeners,  as  they  do  to  their  tailors  and  milliners,  such  de- 
formities as  those  to  which  we  allude  would  not  be  perpetrated, 
though  the  result  would  probably  be  nearly  as  great  a  sameness 
in  the  scenery  of  places  as  there  is  in  dress.  What  then  is  to 
be  done  ?  Let  taste  be  free,  and  let  every  country  gentleman 
do  as  he  pleases.  We  recommend  those  who  do  not  think  fit 
to  employ  a  first-rate  artist,  and  yet  set  some  value  on  public 
opinion,  to  study  the  subject,  and  superintend  their  own  im- 
provements. It  is  necessary  to  be  rationally  occupied  in  order 
to  pass  the  time  agreeably,  and  what  can  be  more  rational  than 
the  improvement  and  adornment  of  that  portion  of  our  coun- 
try's surface  which  we  can  call  our  own  ?  What  more  conducive 
to  health,  to  the  prosperity  of  his  neighbours  who  live  by  their 
labour,  and  what  more  patriotic  ?  Mr.  Lousada  has  the  great 
merit  of  being  unsparing  in  expense ;  and,  with  a  few  years' 
experience  and  observation  of  other  country  seats,  and  some 
reading,  he  will  acquire  a  good  taste  and  display  it.  This  is 
evident  from  what  he  has  recently  done  in  the  flower-garden,  in 
which  there  are  some  scenes  that  might  engage  the  pencil  of 
an  artist 

In  the  kitchen-garden  we  observed  a  pine  pit  heated  by  hot 
water  agreeably  to  a  mode  invented  by  Messrs.  Garton  and 
Jarvis  of  Exeter,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  hot  water 
can  be  let  out  of  the  pipes  into  troughs  over  them  at  pleasure, 
80  as  rapidly  and  abundantly  to  supply  a  moist  heat.  Of  this, 
and  some  other  improvements  made  by  Messrs.  Garton  and 
Jarvis,  we  expect  hereafter  to  give  some  account.  Mr.  Lou- 
■sda's  dwelling-house  is  replete  with  arrangements  requisite  for 
eomfortable  and  elegant  enjoyment,  and  it  contains  some  good 
pictures,  statues,  and  books. 

A  singular  place  at  Sidmouth,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fish,  was 
mention^  to  us  as  worth  seeing,  but  Mr.  Fish  only  shows  it  on 
particular  days,  and  our  day  happened  not  to  be  his. 

Sept  22.  —  Nutwell  Court ;  Sir  Thomas  Trayton  Fuller 
*31ici  Drake,  Bart.  This  place  is  extremely  interesting  on 
*^^count  of  some  remarkably  fine  trees  which  it  contains ;  but  in 
^her  respects  it  is  crowded,  confused,  and  not  carefully  kept. 
Nevertheless  it  has  all  the  elements  necessary  to  constitute  a 
™  place :  beautiful  distant  views  across  and  along  the  Exe 
•^  to  the  sea ;  a  varied  surface,  with  hills  and  knolls ;  a  fine 
spnng  of  water,  as  the  name  implies ;  a  good  house,  not  badly 
^'^Wed;  extent  of  park;  and  abundance  of  wood  which  only 
'P^^s  thinning  out.  Wc  noted  down  the  following  dimen- 
^0^  of  trees :  Magnoha  grandiflora  25  ft.  high,  with  a  head 
Y  ^^  Mi  diameter,  and  the  stem  14  in.  acroes  iit  \  ^V.  tcoTCL 
Aground;  J^ldtanue  occidentalis  100  ft.  high,  mt\i  ^  \.tw\J^ 
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5  ft.  in  diameter ;  Taxodium  distichum  50  ft.  Iiigli>  with  i 
trunk  2i  ft.  in  diameter ;  Pldtanus  orient^s  60  fi^  high^  wA 
a  head  70  ft.  in  diameter ;  ^Inus  glutinosa  incisa  70  ft.  hij^ 
with  a  regular  conical  head ;  S&lix  Kusselltaiui  80  ft.  hiffh 
with  a  trunk  5  ft.  in  diameter ;  a  tulip  tree  70  ft;  high^  witii 
tinink  4  ft.  in  diameter ;  a  very  large  Lucombe  oak ;  and  no 
merous  elms  from  80  to  100  ft  high.  There  are,  besides,  cedin 
silver  firs,  spruces,  Scotch  pines,  hollies,  and  various  other  tree 
of  large  size,  of  which  we  had  not  time  to  take  notes.  In  R 
turning  to  Exeter,  we  observed  in  a  cottage  garden  jPhlduB 
fruticdsa  8  ft.  high,  with  a  stem  4  in.  in  diameter,  which  ripffl 
seeds  in  abundance.  Throughout  the  South  of  Devonshire  th 
Phl6mis  becomes  a  large  and  very  ornamental  shrub. 

Sept,  24. — Killerton  Park  ;  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart 
M.P.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  slqx 
gradually  and  beautifully  down  to  a  level  country  or  brw 
valley  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  on  the  other  rises  to 
summit  crowned  with  wood.  Nothing  can  be  more  judiciond 
disposed  than  the  trees  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  and  i 
the  level  valley.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  tli 
house  the  surface  contains  very  few  trees,  but  at  a  short  dk 
tance  these  commence,  at  first  thinly  scattered  and  spariii|^ 
grouped,  and  then  increased  in  number  till  the  groups  unit 
into  masses,  and  the  masses  are  lost  in  one  grand  valley  ( 
wood.  The  surface  of  this  wood  is  fully  commanded  by  tl 
eye  from  the  house,  and  forms  a  grand  and  effective  contraiBt  t 
the  rest  of  the  place.  As  a  contrast  to  this  wood  in  front  ( 
the  house,  which  is  looked  down  upon,  we  have  another  behin 
and  at  each  side  to  which  we  look  up.  Turning  to  the  pki 
sure-ground  side  of  the  house,  we  have  smooth  glades  betwee 
masses  of  rhododendrons  and  other  finely  tufted  shrubs,  whic 
lead  the  eye  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  form  the  venen 
ble  wood  crowning  the  hill  on  the  side  of  which  the  hoiii 
stands.  This  hill  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  house  affoi^ 
many  fine  walks,  commanding  extensive  prospects.  Some  < 
these  walks,  particularly  the  one  leading  to  the  chapel,  ai 
nearly  level  in  regard  to  surface,  but, 'as  they  follow  thewiiM 
ings  of  the  slope,  they  are  exceedingly  varied  in  regard  1 
direction ;  and  this,  in  our  opinion,  constitutes  one  of  the  fintt 
descriptions  of  walk  that  can  any  where  be  made.  There  i 
much  to  admire  at  Killerton,  both  of  natural  feature  and  arti 
ficial  treatment,  for  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  has  an  excelleE 
taste  in  landscape-gardening.  There  are  many  fine  old  treo 
the  dimensions  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  ArboretutHf  n 
eluding  a  remarkably  large  tulip  tree  close  to  the  house :  in  183 
it  was  63  ft.  high,  with  a  thick  trunk,  and  a  very  wide  spreadiill 
head;  and  the   trunk,  we  were  Viioxma^j  \vaa  ^ycl^;^  Increaae 
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fieveral  inches  In  circumference.  There  are  here  some  of  the 
largest  Lucombe  oaks  in  the  country,  and,  in  short,  very  large 
specimens  of  most  trees  in  cultivation  half  a  century  ago.  In 
an  architectural  flower-garden  we  observed  a  very  effective  and 
economical  imitation  of  stone  flower-baskets.  They  are  formed 
of  paper-printers'  blocks  after  they  are  no  longer  of  any  use  to 
print  from.  These  blocks  are  made  of  the  best  oak,  square  in 
shape,  and  when  painted  and  sanded  they  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  sculptured  stone.  All  that  they  require  is  a  frame- 
work in  which  to  fix  them  as  panels.  The  price  is  little  more 
than  that  of  old  wood  sold  for  fuel.  These  blocks  are  also  well 
adapted  for  forming  the  panels  to  fixed  garden  benches,  boun- 
dary parapets  to  architectural  flower-gardens,  and  for  various 
other  garden  purposes. 

A  very  handsome  Gothic  chapel  has  lately  been  erected  in 
the  grounds  fi*om  the  design  of  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.  It  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  beautiful  walk  already  mentioned, 
near  the  public  road,  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  the  public  who 
choose  to  attend,  and  on  ground  so  far  elevated  as  to  form  a 
foe  object  from  various  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
stands  on  a  terrace,  and  the  principal  approach  to  it  is  through 
an  avenue  of  cypresses. 

The  house  is  commodious,  and  rich  in  books  and  pictures ; 
and  we  were  particularly  gratified  with  seeing  the  nu- 
nierous  very  artistical  landscapes  and  sketches  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  There  is  no  study  what- 
^er  equal  to  that  of  sketching  landscape,  for  giving  a  just  taste 
in  landscape-gardening.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  persons 
with  minds  little  cultivated  by  the  study  of  prints  or  pictures, 
and  who  have  not  sketched  a  good  deal,  can  understand  the  value 
of  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  of  connexion,  of  grouping,  of  sym- 
"^^try,  of  contrast  (the  most  important  ingredient  in  all  compo- 
sition, whatever  may  be  the  line  of  art),  and  of  a  whole.  Without 
this  kind  of  knowledge  all  attempts  at  landscape-gardening  must 
he  little  better  than  random  work.  Without  this  science  of 
^'idscape,  as  it  may  be  called,  no  person  can  give  a  sufficient 
'^son  for  what  he  proposes,  or  foresee  it«  result.  At  the  same 
^e  this  knowledge  alone  is  not  suflScient :  a  knowledge  of 
^^  and  their  culture  is  equally  requisite  ;  for  otherwise  a 
"^gn  may  be  made  that  cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  or 
^nimonplace  sameness  may  be  the  result,  instead  of  arboricul- 
^  variety. 

There  is  a  good  kitchen-garden,  well  cropped,  and  the  fruit 
trees  carefully  trained.     We  noticed  in  particular  some  vines  oa 
^e  open  wall  trained  horizontally,  and  bearing  abundantly.    The 
^nole  place  was^  and  we  were  told  at  Exeter  a\\\a^a\s,m  e^- 
^eot  order,  for  which  much  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Cr«k;gga>  ^^ 
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gardener^  as  well  as  to  liis  enlightened  and  kind-hearted  m 
ployer. 

Silverton  Parky  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  is  separated  fira 
Eallerton  by  the  river  Culm ;  and  the  finely  wooded  hill  wkic 
we  have  mentioned  as  forming  the  apex  to  the  landscape  i 
which  Killerton  House  is  the  main  feature^  is  the  prindp 
object  in  the  view  from  the  house  at  Silverton.  This  hoiue 
situated  in  an  inner  angle  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  ti 
immense  banks,  on  the  site  of  an  old  mansion.  The  greater  pait) 
the  new  building  is  not  yet  finished.  It  is  eminently  daasici 
abounding  in  colonnades  and  porticoes,  without  a  single  vulgi 
feature  externally ;  the  interior  we  had  not  an  opportunity  < 
seeing.  The  appearance  of  the  entrance  front  gave  us  the  id 
that  the  house  was  sunk  much  too  low ;  but  this  impression 
not  made  by  the  pleasure-ground  fronts.  As  the  whole  pku 
was  undergoing  a  course  of  improvement,  we  could  not  jud| 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  efifect. 

Sept  26.  — Poltimore  House^  Lord  Poltimore,  is  an  exteno^ 
place,  with  a  flat  surface,  and  a  house  which  appeared  to  us  ti 
low  for  the  situation.  There  are  ample  space  and  scope  for  in 
provement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  and  few  situatioi 
are  better  adapted  for  an  architectural  garden.  There  is  a  fii 
lime  tree  avenue  to  the  church. 

Sept.  29. —  Winslade  House y  Henry  Porter,  Esq.,  possess 
naturally  some  fine  features,  and  much  has  recently  been  doi 
by  art.  There  is  a  terraced  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  whk 
conducts  by  a  succession  of  levels  to  a  piece  of  water,  aki 
which  there  is  a  broad  gravel  walk,  separated  by  an  enrifiht 
parapet.  The  design  and  execution  of  the  terrace-work  u 
the  parapet  next  the  water  are  good,  with  the  exception  of  son 
slight  details.  There  is  an  excellent  kitchen-garden;  an 
on  the  whole,  the  place  is  remarkably  complete  in  every  r 
quisite  for  substantial  and  refined  enjoyment.  There  ifl 
rosary  laid  out  and  planted  by  Mr.  Pince  with  great  taste  ( 
which  he  promised  us  a  plan  and  list) ;  and  various  rustic  stni 
tures  designed  by  Mrs.  Porter.  In  the  house  are  many  raieai 
valuable  articles  of  virtuy  sculpture,  pictiu'es,  books,  &c,  recentl 
brought  from  Italy  and  Germany,  more  especially  from  Dresdei 
and,  among  some  beautiful  specimens  of  foreign  birds,  we  observi 
the  Bell  bird  of  Mr.  Waterton,  its  plumage  beautifully  preserva 

Sept  26.  to  29.  —  Heanton  Parky  fiear  Torrington ;  Loi 
Clinton.  This  is  a  place  of  great  extent,  and  capable  of  vei 
great  improvement  The  house  is  situated  on  an  immeoi 
bank,  with  another  immense  bank  facing  it,  about  a  mi 
distant,  with  a  broad  valley  between,  the  whole  or  any  part  < 
which  might  be  covered  with  water  at  very  little  expense,  i 
might   be  Jaid   down  in  meayio-w  ox  <!«Ncwi^  ^\^  ^^^  < 
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• 
pleasure.  This  broad  valley  joins  a  narrow  one  with  lofty 
banks  covered  with  natural  wood,  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
which  might  also  be  flooded.  Every  natural  feature  here  is  on 
alaige  scale,  and  the  arts  required  are  chiefly  draining  and  plant- 
ii^  both  of  which,  as  far  as  they  have  been  carried,  evince 
good  judgement.  The  masses  of  trees  in  the  park  were  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  are  judiciously  placed.  Various 
recent  improvements  have  been  devised  by  His Xordship  and  his 
mtelligent  gardener  Mr.  Cato;  and  we  had  the  honour  of 
staking  out  an  approach  above  a  mile  in  length.  The  house  is 
not  laige,  but  it  is  well  arranged,  and,  as  far  as  a  stranger  can 
judge  in  a  day  or  two,  it  cannot  be  better  placed.  In  a  shrub- 
beiy  walk  there  is  a  living  arbour,  formed  by  Mr.  Cato,  of  ash 
trees,  in  the  manner  recommended  in  our  Volume  for  1841, 
p.  312.,  which  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  kitchen-garden 
ttd  nursery  groimds  here,  as  well  as  the  pleasure-ground,  are 
kept  in  excellent  order.  The  agriculture,  like  that  of  Devon- 
■lure  generally,  is  very  bad ;  but  Lord  Clinton  is  using  every 
exertion  to  improve  it,  as  hinted  at  in  oiu*  Volume  for  1842,' 
f»  658.  Lord  Clinton,  who  has  resided  some  time  in  Scotland, 
18  well  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  agriculture  on  his  estate,  but, 
with  true  benevolence,  is  unwilling  to  change  any  of  his  tenants, 
preferring  to  instruct  them.  For  the  latter  purpose,  he  has 
encouraged  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  society,  of  which  he 
is  president ;  and  the  papers  read  at  the  meetings,  when  con- 
sUered  worAy  of  publication,  are  printed  at  His  Lordship's  ex- 
pense. His  Lordship  has  also  built  a  school  and  schoolmaster's 
noose,  and  is  improving  the  labourers'  cottages  and  the  farm- 
houses. In  a  word,  he  appears  to  be  proceeding  judiciously 
with  all  the  more  important  improvements  of  which  Heanton 
Satchyille  is  susceptible. 

Steoenstone,  near  Torrington,  Lord  Rolle,  is  a  very  old  place, 
^cfly  remarkable  for  very  large  trees,  and  for  a  boldly  un- 
dnlated  surface.  It  is  capable  of  immense  improvement,  in  con- 
sequence of  hollows  tliat  might  be  flooded  with  water,  and 
ennnences  that  require  planting.  The  house  is  very  old,  though 
*liere  is  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  its  architecture.  It  is  low, 
Spying  three  sides  of  a  long  narrow  court :  the  connecting 
•we,  or  extreme  end,  containing  the  principal  living-rooms ;  one 
"^e  terminating  in  the  offices  and  stables,  and  the  other  in  the 
^"^y  chapel.  The  library,  as  a  protection  from  fire,  forms  a 
detached  building  in  the  garden.  There  is  a  peculiarly  quiet  and 
"melancholy  expression  about  this  place,  which  we  think  we  can 
*"*ee  to  its  having  little  or  no  appearance  of  being  inhabited,  to 
the  prevalence  of  grass,  and  the  absence  of  gravel  walks,  espe- 
^y  of  windinjg  ones,  and  to  the  park  being,  aa  i\vt  ^sua  ^^ 
'^'^Ifer,   totally  without    young    trees.       WeW-kepl  ^x?c^A 
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walks  always  give  the  Idea  of  occupation ;  and  young  trees,  irii 
their  protecting  fences  round  them,  seem  to  show  that  improYi 
ments  are  going  on.  A  lodge  has  been  recently  built  her 
which  ought  to  be  noticed  for  the  bad  taste  which  it  ezhilHt 
not  to  speak  of  its  architecture,  which  wants  some  characterist 
features  of  the  style,  we  shall  merely  mention  that  paint) 
stags'  heads  are  built  into  a  rubble  wall  without  any  preparalio 
and  that  the  Kolle  arms  are  placed  on  the  piers  of  the  gatea^n 
so  as  to  front  the  public  road,  but  edgewise  towards  it.  It 
much  to  be  regretted  that  proprietors  in  the  country,  when  tb 
do  not  employ  a  regular  architect,  do  not  submit  their  own, 
their  carpenter's  designs  to  one.  For  two  guineas,  any  Lonck 
architect  would  have  pointed  out  the  exterior  faults  in  the  piti 
of  the  roof,  form  of  the  windows  and  doors,  and  defects  in  tl 
placing  of  the  ornaments  in  the  structure  to  which  we  allad 
and  the  stags'  heads  and  the  arms,  instead  of  being  deformiti 
as  they  now  are,  would  have  been  appropriate  ornaments :  u 
all  this,  with  the  exception  of  the  architect's  fee,  at  no  grett 
expense  than  has  been  incurred. 

At  Torrington  we  called  at  Mr.  Fowler's,  the  author  of  ti 
Thermosiphon,  a  pamphlet  on  heating  by  hot  water  on  tl 
siphon  principle,  reviewed  in  our  Volume  for  1829,  p.  4ft 
Mr.  Fowler,  who  was  a  banker  and  bookseller,  was  too  ill  to  I 
able  to  see  us,  and  is  since  dead. 

In  going  from  Torrington  to  see  the  inclined  plane  on  ti 
BoUe  Canal,  we  looked  down  upon  Ware  GiflTord,  Lord  Fa 
tescue,  and  on  Cross  House,  Mrs.  Stephens,  both  situated  in 
rich  valley.  The  RoUe  Canal,  and  the  various  works  connect! 
with  it,  must  have  greatly  benefited  Torrington  and  the  nei^ 
bourhood,  and  they  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Bolie. 

We  have  now  noticed  most  of  the  gentlemen's  seats  whk 
we  saw  in  Devonshire,  very  briefly  and  imperfectly,  from  havii 
taken  no  notes,  and  from  having  delayed  to  put  down  our  t 
collections  before  most  of  them  had  escaped  from  our  memor 
Their  brevity,  however,  is  perhaps  an  advantage,  because,  if  the 
had  been  much  longer,  we  could  not  have  found  room  for  then 
Before  closing  this  article  we  shall  notice  the  general  impre 
sions  made  on  us  by  the  face  of  the  coimtry  and  its  agricultor 
and  by  the  labourers'  cottages. 

Roads. — The  greater  part  of  Devonshire,  more  particului 
of  the  south  part,  seemed  very  badly  ^arranged  in  respect  1 
I)arish  roads.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  fields  the  roii 
are  far  too  numerous,  and  it  is  to  the  same  cause  that  we  om 
attribute  their  circuitous  direction  and  their  narrowness.  If 
have  already  noticed  the  high  hedge  banks  which  accomptf 
these  roadB,  and  prevent  the  traveller  from  seeing  into  tl 
Selda  except  when  he  comes  to  a  gate^a'y.    ^^  ^^  ^^lofidfli 
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ihat  we  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that  in  many  cases  the 
giound  lost  to  the  proprietors  by  the  lanes  and  fences,  which 
vould  be  superfluous  if  the  ground  were  properly  laid  out, 
amounts  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Proprietors  of  lands  of 
great  extent  may  remedy  this  evil  themselves,  but  in  general 
it  would  require  the  cooperation  of  the  district.  In  either  case 
a  survey  should  first  be  made,  and  not  only  the  roads  and 
fences,  but  the  inclination  of  the  surface,  natural  drainage,  and 
coarse  of  water  ditches  and  brooks  pointed  out ;  and  from  this 
plan,  jointly  with  the  careful  examination  of  the  ground,  a  re- 
arnogement  of  the  surface  into  shorter  lines  of  road,  straighter 
bedges,  ditches,  and  brooks,  and  larger  fields,  might  be  dcter- 
puned  on.  Even  if  the  direction  of  the  roads,  and  the  general 
Aainage,  were  rectified  on  sound  principles,  much  public  good 
would  result)  and  the  arrangement  of  the  fields  and  farms  might 
be  left  to  the  proprietors. 

Cottoffes.  —  These  are  not  bad  in  the  same  proportion  as  are 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  country  and  the  agriculture. 
There  is  a  greater  sympathy  between  the  cottage  dwellings 
and  those  of  the  smaller  farmers.  In  Northumberland,  where 
tbere  are  scarcely  any  small  farms,  and  where  the  farm-houses 
are  almost  as  large  as  gentlemen's  seats,  there  appears  to  be 
iM)  sympathy  between  the  dwelling  of  the  farmer  and  that  of 
bis  labourer,  and  the  cottages  are  hovels  of  the  most  wretched 
tecription.  (See  our  VoL  for  1842,  p.  31.)  In  this  respect 
I^eronshire  and  Somersetshire  are  as  far  before  Northumberland 
wd  Berwickshire,  as  they  are  behind  these  counties  in  agri- 
cnlture.  Nevertheless  the  cottages  in  Devonshire  are  suscep- 
tible of  much  internal  improvement,  more  especially  in  the 
^rth;  and,  neither  in  the  north  nor  in  the  south,  do  they 
H^pear  to  have  been  at  all  considered  by  the  landed  interest 
as  objects  of  taste.  This  will  not  be  the  case  in  any  country, 
till  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  cottages  is  taken  out 
^  the  hands  of  farmers  and  land  stewards,  and  undertaken 
by  proprietors  themselves.  The  farmers  are  jealous  of  their 
^^^^ers,  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  some  places  that  we 
^d  point  out,  they  disapprove  even  of  their  children  being 
*^t  to  school;  and  the  stewards  are  jealous  of  any  improve- 
'^^nt  that  does  not  originate  with  themselves,  as  it  seems  to 
'^roach  them  with  neglect  of  duty,  or  to  give  them  extra 
^^ble.     Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions. 

^  Agriculture  of  Devonshire  appeared  to  us  worse  than 
tiiat  of  any  other  English  county,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
^«rm  moist  climate,  grass  is  produced  in  abundance  through- 
put the  year,  and  thus  the  deficiencies  of  arable  culture  are 
^  Bome  measure  compensated  for.  The  com  croij  \>«vtv^ 
^^^iprhere  removed,  we  bad  an   opportunity  o£  ^eea^  x!^^ 
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stubbles,  which  were  everywhere  foul,  indicating  diallov 
ploughing  and  bad  fallowing.  The  best  parts  of  the  fiiim 
yard  manure  are  allowed  to  be  washed  away  by  the  freqiia 
rains,  and  the  weeds  in  the  hedges  and  by  the  road  sides  ai 
allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds,  which  are  disseminated  over  di 
cultivated  grounds,  by  the  winds  in  some  cases,  and  the  UiC 
in  others.  We  saw  one  or  two  thrashing  machines  of  tli 
very  worst  construction.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  nKR 
than  that  15  tons  per  acre  are  reckoned  a  good  crop  of  to: 
nips,  in  a  county  which  abounds  with  some  of  the  best  tunu 
soils  in  England ;  and  the  climate  of  which,  from  its  warmth  u 
moisture,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  that  rootii 
of  the  potato.  In  a  word,  with  the  exception  of  the  grass  land 
the  cattle,  and  the  culture  exhibited  by  the  bailiffs  on  one  < 
two  gentlemen's  estates,  we  saw  nothing  that  we  coidd  commem 
In  proportion  as  Devonshire  is  in  a  backward  state  i 
respect  to  rural  improvement,  notwithstanding  its  fine  d 
mate,  in  the  same  proportion  is  it  susceptible  of  amelioratioi 
and  we  amused  ourselves,  while  travelling  from  one  point  1 
another,  in  fancying  what  we  should  do  if  we  had  the  ooi 
mand  of  an  extensive  Devonshire  estate.  As  the  celebrate 
Arthur  Young,  in  his  Annals^  indulged  in  a  reverie  of  tl 
same  class*,  we  trust  the  precedent  will  be  accepted  aa  i 

*  "  *  I  wish  I  was  a  king,*  said  a  farmer's  boy :  *  Why,  what  would  you  do 
you  was  a  king?'  *  I  would  swing  upon  the  gate  and  eat  bacon  all  oay  kN^ 
8o  I  also  may  wish  I  was  a  king ;  it  I  did,  it  would  be  for  the  pleasure 
executing  such  a  plan  as  this  for  a  personal  amusement.  I  would  send 
message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  desiring  to  be  invested  with  a  powflr»  i 
my  own  personal  examination  in  any  progresses  I  might  make  throudi  i 
dominions,  of  ordering  the  necessary  enclosures,  buildmgs,  and  expenditar 
for  the  establishment  of  farms  in  tracts  now  waste.  And  I  shouki  be  fe 
well  assured  that  my  faithful  Commons  would  not  refuse  it.  Th^  would,  < 
the  contrary,  be  happy  in  promoting  the  royal  pleasures  that  had  for  their  a 
the  cultivation,  improvement,  and  population  of  the  kingdom.  They  woo 
rejoice  to  see  the  presence  of  their  sovereign  diffusing  industry ;  making  biir 
deserts  smile  with  cultivation,  and  peopling  joyless  wastes  with  the  gntd 
hearts  of  men,  who,  through  these  efforts,  had  exchanged  the  misericf 
poverty  for  cheerfulness,  content,  and  competence ;  rearing  the  quiet  cottil 
of  private  happiness,  and  the  splendid  turrets  of  public  prosperity.  The 
should  be  my  amusements ;  doubtless  they  are  such  as  kings  would  (ook  doi 
upon  with  a  contempt  equal  to  mine  at  the  swinging  and  bacon  of  a  comit 
boy.  But  I  should  feel  an  enjoyment  as  refined,  perhaps,  as  that  which  aril 
from  desolated  though  conquered  provinces,  from  the  triumphs  that  milifii 
glory  erects  on  the  ruin  and  sufferings  of  humanity.  And  when  I  died  I 
memory  would  have  the  honour  of  being  forgotten ;  for  I  should  rank  wl 
those  kings  of  ancient  days,  dignes  sans  doute  de  not  eloges  ptdsque  rhistoke  i 
Ics  a  pas  nommes,  (Chastellux  de  la  Felicite  pMiqne,  Amst.  anon.)  The  10 
timcnt  is  more  just,  though  not  so  strikingly  expressed  as  that  very  pretl 
one  of  D'Alembert,  who,  praising  Charles  V.  of  France,  adds,  *  Quoiqi 
moinB  cel6br6  dans  rhistoire  qu'utvc  fo\i\e  A^  to\vv  ^^v  w*out  et6  qulieura 
ou  puissans.' "  (Annals  of  AgncnUurcy  'voV.K.  v« ^^-^ 
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excuse  for  inflicting  on   the   reader   two  or  three   additional 
pages  having  reference  to  this  county. 

1.  We  would  remove  no  tenant  or  labourer  from  the  estate, 
hwet>eT  deficient  he  miglU  he  ojs  a  cultivator  or  a  workman; 
becaose  their  present  condition  is  the  result  of  the  circum- 
rtances  in  which  they  have  been  placed  by  preceding  propri- 
etors, and  by  the  neglect  of  the  local  clergy.  We  would  en- 
gage a  man  acquainted  with  the  best  practices  in  that  kind 
of  husbandry  which  is  most  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
and  we  would  let  him  have  a  man,  a  pair  of  horses,  a  cart, 
and  a  set  of  suitable  agricultural  implements  at  command; 
and  with  these,  according  to  the  season,  he  should  go  from 
fittm  to  farm  over  the  whole  estate,  and  teach  the  best  prac- 
tices, and  give  the  reasons,  as  far  as  they  could  be  understood 
by  the  tenants,  why  one  mode  was  better  than  another.  In 
toe  case  of  a  naked  SeJIow,  or  the  culture  of  turnips,  this  man 
would  arrange  to  have  a  ridge  to  prepare  and  cultivate  in  his 
iDode  in  the  same  field  in  which  the  farmer  pursued  his  ordi- 
nary culture,  and  so  of  every  other  operation  and  crop.  For 
example,  if  a  field  was  to  be  broken  up  for  oats,  oiu*  loco- 
iDotive  instructor  should  have  a  ridge  in  it  to  show  the  advan- 
tage of  deeper  ploughing  than  is  generally  practised,  and  of 
aowing  a  better  variety.  In  this  way  we  would  continue  for 
years  to  teach  improved  modes  of  culture  and  management, 
by  degrees  introducing  improved  rotations,  breeds  of  horses  or 
cattle,  implements,  machines,  and  even  farm  buildings ;  grant- 
ing or  extending  the  leases,  so  that  the  occupants  might  ^ways 
be  assured  of  continued  possession,  whether  they  adopted  the 
nnprovements  immediately  or  not 

2.  For  the  improvement  of  the  labourers,  we  should  first  have 
»  survey  made  of  every  cottage  on  the  property,  in  which 
there  should  be  plans,  elevations,  and  perspective  views  of 
thdr  present  state,  including  their  gardens,  with  other  plans, 
devations,  and  views  showing  how  they  might  be  improved; 
•nd  such  as  could  not  be  improved  we  would  take  down  and 
i^build.  Before  determining  what  was  to  be  done,  we  would 
^*nrider  the  situation  of  all  the  cottages  on  the  estate  relative 
to  the  farms  on  which  the  men  were  likely  to  be  employed, 
^  ttiill  in  which  their  com  was  likely  to  be  ground,  the 
^Iwol  to  which  their  children  should  be  sent,  and  the  church 
*nd  burying-ground.  We  would  always,  if  possible,  have  the 
<5ottage8  in  small  villages  or  in  groups,  that  the  occupiers 
'"^t  protect,  assist,  or  communicate  with  one  another  more 
'^•^y;  and  that  they  might,  in  certain  cases,  have  a  common 
^'^fihing-house,  bakehouse,  brcwhousc,  drying-ground,  play- 
Ppund  for  their  children,  &c.  Other  ideas  w^cYl  vre  enV^- 
to  OB  the  subject  of  cottages  need  not  be  repeated^  «ka  \)Dke^ 
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will  be  found  in  our  Volume  for  1842^  p.  637-  to 
Haying  fixed  on  a  central  situation  for  a  school,  w€ 
build  one  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  population  ii 
certain  circle,  say  under  two  miles  in  diameter,  with  a 
house  and  garden  for  the  teacher.  The  only  compuhoi 
sure  that  we  should  propose  would  be,  that  every  d 
the  estate  should  be  sent  to  this  school  till  it  was  fif 
eighteen  years  of  age,  or  to  some  other  school  equall; 
The  greater  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  salary  should 
by  the  proprietor,  and  the  remainder  by  the  children 
tenantry,  or  of  other  persons  on  the  estate  not  day  lal 
The  education  of  their  children  should  be  considered 
of  their  wages.  In  the  schools  the  boys  would  be  ti 
little  of  carpentry  and  of  all  the  building  arts;  and 
school  garden  the  operations  of  horticulture,  and  the 
for  them,  and  enough  of  botany  to  enable  them, 
country,  to  distinguish  edible  plants  and  fruits  from  i 
are  poisonous,  and  the  comparatively  edible  season  c 
poisonous  plants,  viz.,  when  the  sap  is  rising.  In  sIm 
education  of  the  boys  should  be  such  as  would  fit  tl 
emigration.  The  girls  would  be  taught  cookery,  houcM 
clothes-making  and  mending,  and  the  art  of  taking  • 
children.  Children  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards 
be  allowed  to  work  a  certain  proportion  of  every  day 
benefit  of  their  parents.  Grown-up  men  and  worn, 
could  not  read  or  write  we  would  have  taught,  if  the 
willii%  to  learn,  privately  at  their  homes,  or  in  the  sc 
particular  times.  We  would  teach  at  school  mora 
founded  on  our  innate  sense  of  justice,  and  on  our  exj 
of  its  utility,  and  charitable  and  liberal  feeling  towi 
religions  and  opinions  of  every  kind,  so  long  as  these  c 
were  not  attempted  to  be  forced  on  others  :  but  we 
allow  no  particular  religion  to  be  inculcated  by  the  i 
leaving  that  matter  entirely  to  the  parents  of  the  child] 
the  clergy  of  the  church,  chapel,  or  meeting-houses  to 
they  belonged. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  payment  of  all  the  labourers  she 
the  rent  of  their  house  and  garden,  the  education  of  the 
dren,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  potatoes, 
and  mutton  ;  a  mill  being  established  on  the  estate 
purpose  of  grinding  their  wheat  into  fiour,  and  a  malthc 
malting  their  barley  and  grinding  it.  We  would  employ 
cook  to  go  round  and  teach  the  mistress  of  every  cottage 
make  the  most  of  her  food,  and  advise  also  as  to  othei 
of  housewifery. 

4.  To  enable  the  labourera  to  make  the  most  of  their  g 
we  would  engage  a  gardenet  to  go  to\3jA  ^Mcctfm^  ^^esox 
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od  instmct  them  in  every  point  of  culture  and  management ; 
od  to  furnish  them  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  every  requisite 
hot,  root,  or  seed  from  our  own  garden  and  nursery.  We 
roald  assist  them  to  form  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
ottage  gardening,  in  which  premiums  should  be  given  for 
voduce,  and  for  order  and  neatness  as  displayed  both  within 
nd  without  the  cottage. 

5.  We  would  allow  none  of  the  aged  poor  on  our  estate  to 
» sent  to  the  workhouse,  or  to  be  relieved  otherwise  than  at 
lome  among  their  relations ;  but  if  there  were  several  aged  poor 
rho  had  no  relations  in  the  village,  or  none  that  they  particur 
iriy  cared  for,  or  that  cared  for  them,  we  might,  for  the  sake  of 
heur  comfort,  bring  them  together  in  one  house,  and  have  their 
bod  prepared  by  one  of  their  neighbours,  or  by  a  person  em- 
ikyed  as  housekeeper  to  them. 

6.  Having  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  grown-up  and 
ged  poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their  children,  we  would  go 

•  step  farther  than  many  persons  would  think  desirable,  and 
Toride  for  their  amusement.     For  this  purpose  we  would  have 

large  room  attached  to  the  school-house,  which  might  serve  as 
theatre  for  comic  representations,  a  lecture-room,  a  music-room, 
•dancing-room,  and  on  the  waUs  of  which  pictures  might  be  hung, 
r  dielves  or  cases  attached  containing  specimens  of  articles  of 
latural  history,  antiquities,  or  whatever  could  be  got  to  create 
a  mterest.  We  would  hire  different  persons  at  different  times 
0  give  amusing  lectures,  comic  recitations,  tableaux,  and  a 
msty  of  other  kinds  of  amusement  in  this  room.  We  would 
iven  mtroduce  theatricals  when  a  strolling  company  afforded  an 
ipportonity ;  and,  as  an  occasional  treat,  we  would  bring  down 

*  conjurer  from  London.  When  we  could  get  nothing  better, 
4e  schoolmaster  should  appoint  some  of  his  boys  to  read,  recite, 
fdate  anecdotes,  or  explain  prints  from  the  desk,  during  a 
certain  portion  of  every  evening. 

7.  Having  cared  for  the  immediate  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
4c  tenants  and  labourers,  we  should  now  proceed,  or  the  pro- 
^  might  be  going  on  at  the  same  time,  to  permanent  improve- 
'^t  and  ornament.  Koads,  water-courses,  drains,  fences, 
"^-houses,  and  masses  of  plantation,  should  be  arranged  to 
^  best  advantage.  The  hedges  adjoining  the  roads  we  would 
'poder  ornamental  by  introducing  foreign  trees  in  them,  jmr- 
*>cularly  such  as  were  of  fastigiate  growth  or  conical  forms,  so 
■•  ttot  to  injure  the  adjoining  lands.  Every  farm-house  we 
^ould  render  architectural ;  and,  if  its  garden  were  surrounded 
W  a  hedge,  it  should  either  be  of  ornamental  or  fruit-bearing 
^ta,  cut,  but  not  clipped,  or  of  thorn,  hornbeam,  beech, 
^Ji  yew,  &c,  clipped  architecturally.  Every  {atia-^o\]A^ 
would  have  a  good  orchard,  including  walnut  and  cYxe^tiiMt 
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trees  for  shelter.  We  would  arrange  a  drive  or  ride  from  11m 
mansion  house  through  the  property,  which  should  display  tb 
whole  of  it,  without  going  over  any  part  twice ;  and  by  mem 
of  tunnels  under  roads  in  some  places,  and  arches  over  them  t 
others,  we  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  opening  and  shuttiii 
many  gates.  By  means  of  narrow  strips  of  plantation^  dodU 
hedges,  and  strained  wire  fences,  this  can  be  done  to  a  mnc 
greater  extent  than  most  people  imagine.  We  would  add  1 
the  income  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  if  it  were  neoessan 
and,  with  his  approbation,  improve  the  church  and  cfanid 
yard. 

8.  Having  attended  to  the  comfort  of  every  person  aioai 
us,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  estate  as  a  property,  i 
should  next  bend  our  attention  to  the  family  manmon,  our  hoo 
farm,  park,  plantations,  and  gardens,  which  we  would  endeavoi 
to  render  models  of  their  kind. 

So  much  for  our  beau  ideal  of  what  we  think  we  should  do 
we  were  an  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  Devonshire ;  but,  t 
realise  our  suggestions,  would  require  a  degree  of  moral  conia| 
and  devotion  to  the  subject  that  can  hardly  be  expected  to  1 
met  with.  Such  a  course  of  reformation  would,  in  many,  pe 
haps  in  most,  cases,  be  met  by  the  opposition  of  all  the  steward 
agents,  and  upper  servants,  whose  business  it  is  to  get  throiif 
their  duties  with  as  much  ease  to  themselves  as  possible ;  and 
would  even  be  resisted  at  first  by  the  tenantry  and  by  tl 
labourers.  A  determined  spirit,  however,  on  the  part  of  tl 
proprietor,  and  perseverance,  would  overcome  every  difficult] 
and  the  consciousness  of  effecting  a  great  good  directly  to 
number  of  individuals,  and  by  example  to  the  public,  while  i 
were  at  the  same  time  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  our  oi 
estate  and  benefiting  our  offspring,  would  be  an  ample  reward 
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By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued from  Vol,  far  1842,  p.  606.) 

Aug.  II. — Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  We  could  only  recone 
ourselves  to  leaving  Stirling  so  soon,  by  hoping  one  day  to  3 
turn  to  it,  and  to  the  Royal  Hotel,  a  most  excellent  inn.  1 
took  the  steamboat,  and  cannot  help  noticing  the  very  defeoti 
arrangements  for  going  on  board,  and  the  dangerous  piaoti 
of  racing ;  there  being  two  rival  vessels.  Though  an  acddei 
attended  with  loss  of  life,  Wd  oec\]^^  only  &e  day  befii 
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the  racing  was  still  continued,  which,  with  the  rain  and  mist, 
pready  diminished  our  enjoyment.  We  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  the  captains  of  these  vessels  had  been  taught  at  school 
nmediing  of  the  laws  of  motion,  they  would  not  have  been  so 
bolhardy ;  a  remark  which  will  apply  also  to  coachmen,  and  to 
persons  who  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  jumping  out  of  car- 
riages in  rapid  motion.  It  is,  we  believe,  in  part  owing  to  the 
Vint  of  this  kind  of  science,  that  soldiers  and  sailors  perform 
BDch  courageous  feats ;  great  courage  being  generally  accom- 
puiied  by  great  ignorance.  Cultivation  and  comfort  make  men 
comparatively  tame  and  cowardly ;  and  they  can  only  be  roused 
to  place  themselves  in  circumstances  in  which  life  is  in  danger, 
by  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  of  shame  at  its  non-performance. 
Biis  is,  essentially,  the  grand  security  that  wars  of  aggression 
will  ultimately  cease. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Stirling  we  pass  Cambuskenneth 
Abbey,  a  considerable  ruin,  partaking,  from  its  high  walls,  of 
the  character  of  a  castle ;  but,  as  the  walls  are  without  ivy  or 
vegetation  of  any  kind,  a  stranger  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  their 
intiqiiity,  and  the  idea  arises  that  it  may  possibly  be  the  remains 
of  a  modem  building,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  Kuins  with  which  the  idea  of  time  is  not  associated 
have  little  or  no  dignity ;  and  the  idea  of  time  cannot  be  given 
Biore  effectually  than  by  the  appearance,  on  the  walls,  of  that 
hind  of  vegetation  which  considerable  time  is  required  to  pro- 
Awe,  such  as  ivy  and  trees,  which  every  one  knows  to  be  of 
Awr  growth. 

All  our  readers  we  presume  to  be  aware  of  the  unrivalled 
beauty  of  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth  between  Stir- 
fing  and  North  Berwick.  The  banks  of  the  Thames  between 
widon  and  the  Nore  exhibit  greater  richness  of  vegetation, 
wdmore  wealth  and  taste  in  the  buildings,  but  they  are  without 
4at  grandeur  and  variety  of  character  which  arise  from  the 
peat  and  abrupt  variations  of  ground,  and  the  distant  hills  and 
jwuntains,  which  are  seen  on  every  side  of  the  Forth,  and  by 
^  windings  continually  changing  their  position.  Granton 
**er,  where  we  landed  soon  after  midday,  is  one  of  the  best  con- 
ductions of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  It  is  entirely  the  property 
rf  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  is  at  once  a  great  accommoda- 
^wi  to  the  public,  and  a  benefit  to  the  estates  of  that  wealthy 
•od  patriotic  nobleman.  Much  as  His  Grace,  since  coming  of 
■B^j  has  laid  out  in  building  and  territorial  improvements,  we 
^iiestion  if  it  is  more  than  some  other  noblemen  have  wasted  in 
S^iiibling  and  horse-racing.  How  different  must  be  the  feelings, 
^J^flection,  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  1 

-4iy.  12. — Edinburgh  to  Stranraer,     We  went  \yy  xosSl  \ft 
QlasgDw  CD  the  common  road,  for  the  railroad,  lYiou^  i\swA:^ 
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finished^  was  not  yet  opened.  Though  every  part  of  this  roid 
was  familiar  to  us  in  1806,  yet  we  could  now  with  great  dif- 
ficulty recognise  only  a  few  natural  features^  and  some  bridge! 
and  churches.  What  were  newly  made  plantations  when  we 
last  saw  them  had  now  become  full-grown  woods,  and  county- 
houses  and  substantially  built  cottages  have  been  increased  by 
hundreds.  We  could  not  help  remarking,  throughout,  the  won- 
derful difference  between  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  simihr 
dwellings  in  the  central  and  southern  counties  of  Englanl 
While  the  English  gardens  at  this  season  are  teeming  witk 
flowers,  those  on  the  Glasgow  road  exhibit  scarcely  any,  and 
only  three  or  four  kinds  of  shrubs.  The  cold  nakedness  of  the 
white  and  grey  stone  fronts,  and  the  blue  slate  roofs,  arc  any- 
thing but  inviting  to  the  eye  that  has  been  accustomed  to  brick 
walk,  varied  by  China  roses  and  honeysuckles,  and  tiled  roo6 
partially  covered  with  vines.  Comparing  them  in  idea  with  the 
road-side  cottages  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshinf 
how  astonishing  the  difference  !  And  yet  the  occupant  of  the 
Scotch  cottage,  being  a  far  more  provident  being,  is  in  much 
more  comfortable  circumstances  than  the  English  cottager.  I& 
grand  sheet  anchor  is  the  oatmeal,  which  enables  him  to  eat  it 
so  much  less  expense  than  the  English  one ;  but  perhaps  the 
habit  of  forethought  is  of  still  more  value  than  the  oatmeal 

From  Glasgow  we  took  the  railroad  to  Ayr,  and  thence  the 
mail  to  Stranraer,  where  we  arrived  between  2  and  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Great  paii;  of  the  road  is  along  a  rocky  shores 
against  which  the  dashing  of  the  waves  roused  the  attention 
and  awakened  long  trains  of  ideas. 

Aug.  13.  to  28. —  Culhom  House;  the  Earl  of  Stair.  The 
nucleus  of  this  mansion  was  originally  a  barrack  for  the  dra^ 
goon  regiment  of  Marshal  Stair,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century ;  but,  on  Castle  Kennedy,  the  ancient  seat,  be- 
ing burnt  down,  the  family  were  compelled  to  resort  to  Cnl- 
hom,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of  the  Eark  of 
Stair  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  added  to  by  the 
different  successors  of  the  marshal,  and  now  contains  some 
large  apartments,  with  adequate  accommodation  in  other  respecti 
for  the  ample  hospitality  exercised  by  the  great  landed  pro* 
prietors  in  Scotland.  The  situation  is  near  the  sea,  and  greet 
part  of  the  property  has,  at  no  very  distant  period,  geolo^cally 
speaking,  been  a  series  of  low  sand  hills,  with  intervening 
meres  or  marshy  lakes.  The  family  estate  here  consists  of  neariy 
100,000  acres,  chiefly  of  excellent  turnip  soil,  in  a  moist  dimatey 
and  so  mild  that  the  fig  lives  as  a  standard  without  any  pro* 
tection,  and  sometimes  ripens  its  fruit.  Both  figs  and  grapes 
are  frequently  ripened  on  walls.  There  is  a  beautiful  and  veiy 
distinct  variety  of  tlie  common  sca\i  oii\>aa\K^Ti^\DLthe  library 
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lont  of  Culhom  House,  which  is  worthy  of  being  propagated 
y  norseiymen.  It  is  doubtless  a  seedling,  and  planted  there 
rithout  any  knowledge  of  its  being  different  from  the  normal 
imn  of  the  species. 

Castle  Kennedy  J  when  we  last  saw  it  in  1804,  was  one  of  the 
Q06t  singular  places  in  Scotland,  or  perhaps  in  Europe.  In 
1841  we  were  called  on  professionally  by  Earl  Stair  to  give  a 
Wgn  for  restoring  it,  and  as  we  have  received  the  earl's  per- 
Dinon  to  publish  this  design,  we  intend  to  do  so  in  an  article 
fj  itself,  in  which  the  details  will  be  found  accompanied  by  en- 
[avings  which  would  otherwise  have  been  given  here. 

Aug.  28.  —  Broadstones  ;  John  Murray,  Esq.  This  is  a 
KMitiful  little  spot  on  the  Bay  of  Stranraer,  the  property  of  a 
nuch  respected  literary  and  scientific  gentleman,  a  native  of  the 
own.  The  garden  is  rich  in  plants,  more  especially  in  all 
Iwie  which  are  employed  in  the  arts,  whether  hardy  or  exotic ; 
ke  latter  of  course  being  kept  under  glass.  A  part  of  the 
^nmnds  consists  of  a  steep  wooded  bank  which  Mr.  Murray  has 
■id  out  in  terraces  with  great  taste.  We  were  quite  astonished 
It  the  number  of  half-hardy  shrubs  which  we  found  on  this 
Jwk,  enduring  the  open  air  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  they  do 
n  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Mr.  Lamb,  who  was  with  us 
U  Culhom  House,  has  designed  a  house  in  the  Swiss  style  for 
Mr.  Murray,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  both  as  a  design,  and 
because  it  admits  of  being  very  economically  executed  (650/.): 
ie  plan  and  elevation  are  given  in  our  Supplement  to  the  Enc, 
^  Cott  Arch.  p.  1195. 

•Stranraer  to  Ayr.  Before  leaving  Stranraer  we  went  to 
^k  at  the  burying-ground  of  the  kirk,  and  found  it  a  very 
Snuted  spo€  in  a  state  of  desecration,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
5©  article  on  cemeteries ;  but,  as  soon  as  Lord  Stair  was  aware 
rfitfi  condition,  with  his  accustomed  liberality  and  public  spirit, 
^  presented  tJie  town  with  an  additional  piece  of  ground. 
Aichitecture  in  Stranraer  is  in  a  very  low  state,  and  the  town 
fei  not  contain  a  single  building,  church,  chapel,  meeting-house, 
*  dwelling-house  worth  notice,  unless  it  be  a  house  and  garden 
Wonging  to  Sir  John  Ross,  which  has  a  basin  of  salt  water 
^^OMDiunicating  with  the  sea  at  high  water,  for  the  puq)08e  of 
*'^*Mning  a  stock  of  live  sea  fish.  The  same  idea  was  realised 
^y  years  ago  by  Macdoual  of  Laggan  in  Wigtonshire,  and 
Sir  Bobert  Preston  at  Culross.  (See  our  Volume  for  1842, 
p.  591.) 

On  the  road  to  Ayr  we  passed  Loch  Ryan  House,  Sir  Alex- 
*^  Wallace,  made  conspicuous  by  whitewashing,  which  ren- 
t's most  of  the  villas  in  this  part  of  the  country  s^\a  m 
^landscape.     The  taste  ia  no  doubt  that  of  t\\e  maaoiv  ^\jv- 
'^ed,  who  ought  to  be  told  to  mix  some  soot  and  veUovi  ocSoxe 
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with  hia  lime,  bo  as  to  produce  a  grey  tint.  There  is  a  gtot 
waot  of  handsome  spectmciiB  of  arcliitecture  in  this  part  d 
Scotland,  in  every  department,  from  the  cottage  to  the  villi, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  £arl  of  Stair  will  commeDce  i 
reform  in  this  respect,  by  erecting  some  handsome  and  com- 
fortable cottages  in  different  styles,  and  rebuilding  some  of  In 
farm-houses.  Something  also  may  be  expected  from  the  Eid 
of  Orkney,  on  whose  property  at  Ballantrae  a  lodge  has  recentlj 
been  built,  and  some  i:Jantations  made.  There  is  this  grtri 
satisfaction  in  making  improvements  in  this  comparatively  n^ 
lected  part  of  the  country,  that  they  arc  certain  of  attrectiig 
public  attention  and  procuring  "  the  world's  applause," 

Mr.  Jjamb  was  delighted  with  the  wildness  of  the  comttj 
through  which  we  passed  to  Ayr,  and  with  the  graodeui  ■■ 
singularity  of  the  rocks  along  that  part  of  the  road  wlui 
touched  on  the  sea  coast.  He  afterwards  made  a  sketch  &<■ 
memory  {Jig.  58.)  of  the  normal  form  of  a  portion  of  a  lo*  of 
Pq  the  road-side  cotti^es  with  tbdi 
rT^tn^iin  stone  walls  and  thatched  roof,  ■( 
;'  I  ||i'i'|  without  front  gardens,  with  o4(* 
',,,.  |,  f'A    sketches  {Jigs.  59.  to  62.)  showiig 

n>"Bi''"~"g»'  "  ^^^^  *^^  same   materials  might  bi 

y|ii  v;  IB  ■  -V^j    disposed   somewhat    more  architt* 

''^~     lllill"'"    "^^^-1    turally.     It  is  but  justice  to  Mr. 
Fi(.  H.  xoat-iMe  Coiiagt  Ai  Me  Wat  Lamb  to  State  that  the  engnniff 
KfSMWafli/.  fj,(j^  [jjg  gjjetches,  having  been  idw 

by  an  amateur  at  an  early  period  of  his  progress,  do  not  • 
justice  to  the  originals.  To  an  architect  or  a  builder,  howwWt 
they  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  what  is  intended.  'Ai 
object  is  not  to  render  the  cottages  ornamental,  but  merely  k 
confer  on  them  somewhat  more  of  an  architectural  cbaiwtf 
than  they  at  present  possess. 

In  Jig.  59.  the  door-jambs  are  brought  forward  and  cons* 
with  two  flat  stones  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  porch;  white ■• 
ground  is  lowered  so  as  to  admit  of  a  rise  of  one  step  intoAl 
porch  -,  the  windows  are  shown  arched,  and  the  chimneys  ni^ 
a  little  and  finished  with  a  squared  stone  ;  a  gutter  is  aA^^ 
receive  the  rain  from  the  roof,  and  a  vertical  tube  firwn  *• 
gutter  conducts  the  water  to  a  stone  box,  from  which  it  *| 
either  pass  into  a  waste  drain,  or  be  filtered  and  sink  into  a  ** 
to  be  drawn  up  by  a  pump  inside  the  house. 

Fip,  60.  shows  a  porch,  the  roof  of  which  is  composed  * 
two  flagstones;  a  plinth  to  the  walls;  one  step  of  ascent;  Ab 
windows  with  a  flat  arch  and  a  keystone  ;  a  gutter  as  in  &-^' 
and  the  chimneys  with  lateral  openings,  one  on  each  »ae,tW 
perpendicular  opening  \)cmg  cXoaeA  Xi^  a.  X^toaA  ftssjt,  Bton& 
J^ii^.  61.  shows  the  door  anivivniQ-w*  OT'^«i,\W^Sfli'wi'* 


indowB  supported  bj  brackets,  a  tablet  over  the  door 
name  of  the  cottage  or  the  builder,  the  chimneys  with 
a  plinth  to  the  walla,  and  a  rise  of  a  step,  and  a  water 
9  before. 


-.s^S, 


iO-^] 


■2,  shows  windowS)  steep  roofs,  and  chiinncy  tops,  in  the 
lish  style. 

|ffoper  to  observe  that,  if  these  figures  had  been  in- 
to represent  detached  cottages,  they  would  have  been 
1  much  more  ornamental  by  giving  an  architectural 
r  to  the  gable  ends. 

tt  29. — Ayr.  This  being  Sunday  no  public  eonveyance 
ed  to  leave  the  town  in  the  daytime,  and  we  were 
B  obliged  either  to  take  a  postchaise,  or  wait  till  the 
for  the  mail.  We  chose  the  latter,  and  spent  the  day 
iray  kirkyard;  in  the  grounds  of  D.  Auld,  Esq.,  the 
itor  of  Bums's  monumCDt ;  at  Newark  Castle ;  and  in 
through  the  town. 

ay  Kirkyard  is  extremely  interesting  on  account  of  the 
ona  it  calls  forth  connected  with  liums,  which  circum- 
B8  occasioned  it  tu  become  quite  a  fashionable  burj-ing'- 
Tor  the  better  classes  of  all  the  surrounding  coimtry.  A 
1  Alloway  Kirkyard  now  costs  nearly  as  much  as  one 
the  Kensol  Green  Cemetery.  The  chapel  walla  heie, 
«of  the  old  church  of  Loggie  (Vol.  for  \84'i,  D- 5^4\ 
vmnch  depends  on  the  bell  turret  ftud  the  BurtouQd&ii% 
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burying-ground  in  conferring  a  sacred  character.  1 
roofed  walls  of  both  Idrks  might  otherwise  be  mista 
bams.  The  remains  of  a  chain  depending  from  the  be 
turret  of  AUoway  Kirk  heightens  the  effect.  The  last 
which  took  place  in  Alloway  Church  was  in  1756.  C 
ring  to  our  notes  made  on  Kirk  Alloway  when  we  n 
August  20.  1831,  we  find  that  some  of  the  nurserymoa 
planted  a  row  of  ornamental  trees  round  the  churchy 
that  they  were  no  sooner  planted  than  pulled  up,  and  Lb 
on  the  ground,  to  show,  as  it  was  supposed,  that  it  wai 
order  to  steal  the  trees,  but  on  account  of  the  supposed 
tion  by  the  act  of  planting  them ;  many  of  the  strict 
terians  objecting  to  ornamenting  a  churchyard  in  any  w 
ground  is  now  crowded  with  tombstones,  and  there 
walk  through  it,  or  around  it,  of  any  kind ;  nor  is  the  gi 
short,  nor  any  means  taken  to  prevent  the  kind  of  desec: 
common  in  churchyards  in  Scotland,  in  consequence 
want  of  places  of  convenience,  and  of  the  habits  engen 
consequence  of  this  want.  The  interior  of  Bums's  mom 
not  allowed  to  be  shown  on  Sundays,  but  we  were  pern 
walk  in  the  garden  which  surrounds  it. 

Dounbrae  Cottage^  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Kirk  . 
Cottage,  is  the  residence  of  D.  Auld,  Esq.  It  is  situ 
the  river  Doun,  close  to  the  new  bridge,  and  near  to  ] 
Well,  and  in  short  in  the  very  heart  of  the  memorials  o 
(See  our  Vol.  for  1833,  p.  13.)  The  bridge  consist! 
semicircular  arch,  said  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  thai 
Rialto  in  Venice.  The  grounds  consist  chiefly  of  th 
rocky,  woody  bank  of  the  river,  in  which  Mr.  AuM 
walks,  and  formed  terraced  gardens  containing  fountaii 
great  variety  of  interesting  features.  There  are  an  excelle 
and  offices,  and  a  good  kitchen  garden.  The  walks  al 
wooded  banks  are  most  delightful,  and,  like  every  th 
about  the  place,  they  are  kept  in  the  highest  order, 
down  on  a  bench  under  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  in 
swarm  of  bees  had  resided  for  several  years,  and  vren 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  loud  murmurs  of  the  river  some  1 
forty  feet  beneath,  its  sparkling  waters  seen  through  the  1 
of  the  overhanging  trees.  On  noticing  to  Mr.  Auld  tb 
effect  of  the  waters  and  of  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  took 
to  relate  what  actually  took  place  with  one  of  his  servai 
being  sent  out  to  look  for  the  gardener  sat  down  for  a  i 
as  she  thought,  on  that  bench,  but  was  lulled  to  sleeps  a 
for  several  hours,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  family,  wh 
she  might  have  fallen  into  the  river.  Mr.  Auld  has  tl 
ment  of  having  been  the  c\i\c?\ii«.lT\rK\eia\.  cA  ^<e;\lvTk!^  th 
ment  to  Bums  erected,  and  Yie  \\.  ^«ka  ^Vo  ^t^\.  \s»s^ 
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the  sculptor,  and  Stephens  the  Ayr  landscape-painter,  into 
notice.  He  gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  progress 
of  what  the  French  would  call  hiensiance  among  the  people 
within  the  last  forty  years.  Formerly  the  Ayr  boys,  on  Sundays, 
ufled  to  conceal  themselves  near  a  church  road  by  the  sea-shore, 
and  amuse  themselves  by  throwing  stones  at  persons  returning 
from  church.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  many 
persons  received  severe  injuries,  and  others  were  obliged  to  take 
a  more  circuitous  route  to  church  in  order  to  go  along  a  more 
public  road.  No  such  thing  has  occurred  for  a  number  of  years 
past  Mr.  Auld's  grounds  are  open  to  the  public  the  greater 
part  of  every  day,  and  though  some  injury  was  done  at  first,  yet 
acarcely  any  thing  of  that  sort  now  takes  place.  When  it  does, 
it  is  chiefly  by  the  higher  classes,  some  of  whom  have  been  de- 
tected gathering  flowers  and  taking  cuttings  of  fuchsias  and 
such  like  plants.  Mr.  Auld  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  viz.  that  there  is  now  much  less  danger 
from  the  lowest  class  than  from  those  who  are  a  step  or  two 
above  them.     (See  Times ^  April  8.  1843.) 

In  Mr.  Auld's  grounds  are  many  wild  plants,  particularly 
ferns,  a  dozen  kinds  having  been  found  within  as  many  square 
yards  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Smith  of  Monkwood.  The  river 
abounds  with  salmon,  and  the  woods  with  singing  birds,  more 
ttpeciaDy  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird.  The  day  being  fine  as 
^ell  as  the  scenery,  and  other  circumstances  being  favourable 
for  enjoyment,  we  left  the  wooded  walks,  the  roar  of  the  waters, 
and  the  benevolent  and  liberal  Mr.  Auld  with  regret. 

Newark  Castle  is  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of  Ailsa,  but 
i  now  occupied  by  Thomas  M.  Gemmel,  Esq.,  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  Ayr  newspapers.  We  had  heard  much  of  this  castle, 
•B  being  of  great  antiquity,  in  good  preservation,  and  as  having 
^  Queen  Mary  for  a  guest.  It  appears  to  have  been  built, 
*  perhaps  only  repaired,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  entrance  is  at  the  bottom  of  an  outside  circular 
^r;  the  rooms  are  low,  the  walls  thick,  and  the  windows 
•nudl,  but  there  is  no  pretension  to  architectural  finish  or  de- 
c^mtion.  The  roof  is  partially  concealed  by  a  parapet,  and  at 
<^e  angle  there  is  a  projecting  turret,  with  openings  between 
"^  corbel  stones,  the.  arrangement  serving  in  these  days 
■•the  family  water-closet,  the  family  dunghill  or  refuse  heap 
"^  probably  directly  below.  The  castle  is  high  in  proportion 
^  its  length  and  breadth,  and  is  placed  on  a  rock,  in  a  com- 
'^^ing  position,  with  a  view  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
^^^^try  inwards,  and  of  the  sea  coast,  which  is  at  a  short  dis- 
^ce.  As  a  proof  that  it  was  a' place  of  some  coti«v9l"W^\\otl 
^*^t  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  \t  \b  aip^TO^jdtvA 
^agh  an  avenue  of  silver  Srsy  a  tree  that  was  obW  'mttcAws^di 
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into  England  in  1603,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  been  so  abo 
in  Scotland  as  to  admit  of  its  being  planted  in  avenues 
least  half  a  century  afterwards.  In  the  grounds,  which 
a  state  of  utter  neglect,  are  a  number  of  fine  large  specim 
silver  firs,  Scotch  pines,  ashes,  and  a  sweet  chestnut  23  fl 
round  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  18  ft.  in  circuni£ 
a  little  farther  up.  We  could  not  help  regretting  tin 
place,  which  has  so  many  advantages  of  varied  ground, 
rocks,  wood,  distant  prospect,  and  the  shell  of  a  house 
will  endure  for  ages,  and  might  be  filled  with  good  roomsi  i 
belong  to  a  proprietor  who  has  already  several  fine  read 
and  to  whom  a  piece  of  farm  land  of  equal  annual  value  ^ 
we  should  suppose,  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  is  a  pit 
such  a  place  is  not  let  on  lease,  for  such  a  period  as  would , 
a  tenant  in  improving  and  keeping  it  in  good  order. 

On  retiuming  to  Ayr  by  the  coast  road,  we  passed  son 
specimens  of  iSieQix  dlba  and  S.  frdgilis,  and  some  decent  oo 
and  very  indifferent  gate  lodges.  Mr.  Paton's  cottagi 
some  others  of  an  ornamental  character,  with  tolerable 
gardens,  deserved  a  more  minute  inspection  than  we  cool 
them  from  the  road ;  but,  on  account  of  the  day,  we  d 
think  it  desirable  to  ask  admission.  The  spire  of  tfai 
church  of  Ayr,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  is  ga 
considered  the  handsomest  in  Scotland. 

Aug,  30.  — We  passed  the  day  at  Crosslee  Cottage,  wi 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  and  in  the  evening  set 
Edinburgh.  We  think  it  right  to  notice  the  extreme  Ci 
ness  and  incivility  of  the  people  at  the  Paisley  station, 
we  arrived  there  from  Liverpool  on  June  28th,  the  train 
not  stop  sufficient  time  to  take  out  our  luggage,  but  can 
on  to  Glasgow,  and  nearly  the  same  thing  happened  to  i 
time,  having  with  great  difficulty  procured  the  luggage, 
was  not  thrown  down  from  the  roof  till  after  the  canifl( 
in  motion.  On  mentioning  these  circumstances  to  seven 
sons,  we  found  our  casoMFas  by  no  means  singular.  If 
one  would  notice  such  trSRment  as  we  now  do,  the  evil 
be  remedied. 

(^To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VIII.       On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lawn,  Sk 
and  FlawcT'Oarden,    By  the  Conductor. 

(^Continued  from  p.  177.) 

Before  proceeding  with  our  Hsts,  we  wish  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  t 
prietora  of  pleasure-grounds  and  t^tubWue*,  WwXx  ^^\&^n  to  renderfu 
scenes  more  permanently  interesting  ;  .and,  ^«>,  \n  >Xv^  ^^t^aeox  ^ 
stHte  of  the  country,  to  the  tempotary  emvVo^^enX.  o^  ^oT\in«n, 
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te  walks  through  shrabberies  and  pleasure-grounds  in  general,  it  must  be 
)wledged>  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  beauty,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  good 
of  sameness.  The  ordinary  mode  of  increasing  their  interest  is  by  the 
doction  of  buildings,  seats,  and  statues,  vases,  and  similar  architectural 
wnlptural  objects,  together  with  baskets  of  rustic  work.  All  these,  when 
duced  in  moderation  and  in  appropriate  places,  produce  the  effect  intended 
certain  extent :  but  we  would  add  to  the  vanety,  and  consequently  in- 
t,  of  shrubbery  and  pleasure-ground  walks,  by  the  introduction  ^ong 
,  at  various  distances,  of  what  may  be  called  botanical  episodes.  For 
iple,  we  would  introduce  near  the  walk,  and  connected  with  it  by  sub- 
late  walks,  such  scenes  as  a  rosary,  a  heathery,  a  rock-garden,  an  American 
9,  a  garden  of  British  plants,  gardens  of  particular  genera  of  shrubs  or 
fs,  such  as  of  Ribetf  BerberU,  5pirae^a,  C/tisus,  A^sieVy  Ddhlta,  annuals, 
t,  a  garden  of  topiary  work,  of  embroidery,  &c.  At  a  certain  distance 
the  house  we  would  introduce  a  thoraery,  a  salictum,  a  juniper  ^den, 
lieD  of  cypresses,  of  hollies,  &c.,  and,  where  there  was  room,  a  pmetum, 
ak  garden,  an  acer  garden,  &c.  Whether  separate  gardens  of  this  sort 
1  or  could  not  be  introduced,  we  would  commence  near  the  house  an 
netum,  scattering  the  trees  thinly  over  each  side  of  the  walk  among  the 
r  trees  and  shrubs,  or  on  the  lawn,  and  so  arranging  them  as  to  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  walk,  whether  that  were  half  a  furlong  or  two 
vee  miles,  taking  care  that  every  tree  and  shrub  that  formed  a  part  of 
uiwretum  was  completehr  detached,  so  as  to  afford  ample  room  for  its 
th  and  natural  shape.  We  would  also  have  every  plant  named.  Where 
ihnibbery  or  pleasure-ground  was  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  com- 
\  arboretum,  we  would  introduce  only  as  many  species  as  could  be  well 
n ;  and,  even  if  that  number  did  not  amount  to  a  hundred,  it  might  include 
ipedes  of  most  of  the  genera  which  constitute  the  British  arboretum, 
lere  there  was  not  extent  sufficient  for  an  arboretum,  we  would  intro- 
\  what  may  be  called  an  herbacetum,  that  is,  a  series  of  circles  on  each 
of  the  walk,  but  at  such  a  distance  from  one  another  as  not  to  show 
f  circles  at  a  time,  and  in  each  circle  we  would  plant  the  hardy  herba« 
IS  plants,  annual  or  perennial,  which  illustrated  one  natural  order  or  tribe, 
e  could  not  get  in  tne  whole  of  the  orders  and  tribes,  we  would  limit  our- 
es  to  such  as  were  most  ornamental.  By  means  of  this  kind,  together  with 
itectund  and  sculptural  objects,  as  already  mentioned,  the  walks  in  plea- 

runds  might  be  rendered  much  more  interesting  than  they  generally  are; 
coDspicuously  naming  of  plants,  and  the  planting  them  together  ac- 
ting to  tncir  natural  affinities,  seldom  fail  to  create  a  taste  £>r  botany 
ng  those  who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  seeing  plants  so  arranged  and  named . 
ere  DO  interest  of  this  kind  is  taken  by  the  ladies  of  a  family  resident  in 
coaotry,  it  will  frequently  be  found  tnat  the  walk  to  which  they  give  the 
bence  is  the  public  road.  There  they  have  a  chance  of  seeing  something 
'  or  exciting ;  but  in  the  shrubbery,  as  they  take  no  botanical  interest  in 
pUots  composing  it,  th^  know  all  that  they  will  see  before  thev  set  out. 
k  great  object,  then,  of  these  introductory  suggestions  is  to  lead  to  ini- 
vemeots  which  will  render  the  pleasure-ground  and  shrubbery  far  more 
ifcsdng  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  except  in  those  places  where 
>cthing  of  the  kind  which  we  have  been  recommending  has  been  attempted; 
for  example,  wherever  rosaries,  pinetums,  American  gardens,  salictums, 
Returns,  thorneries,  grass  gardens,  gardens  of  annuals,  bulbs,  &c.,  natural 
uigements  of  herbaceous  plants,  or  arboretums,  have  been  planted.  This 
il  of  improvement,  we  are  happy  to  state,  is  on  the  increase.  Very  much 
lends  on  the  gardener ;  and  we  trust  we  shall  have  his  cooperation,  as  he  is, 
^^,  as  much  interested  in  raising  the  character  of  the  garden  and  grounds 
^  his  charge  as  his  employer. 

'e  shall  now  give  Mr.  Ayrea'a  lists  for  planting  the  ftower-^t^ieu  ^%.  tA. 
Pr  i7A  '  Sfr.  Ayrea  has  given  three  lists :  one  for  spring,  con&i&\Atv^  CiYv\eSt^ 
tAfMod  low-growJDg  herbaceous  plants,  which  come  in\o  fio^et  ftoia 
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January  to  the  middle  of  May ;  one  for  summer,  consisting  chiefljf 
annuals,  which  should  be  brought  forward  ready  to  transplant  the  nx 
bulbs  have  done  flowering  and  are  removed  ;  and  a  third  tor  autumn, 
chie^y  of  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  pelargoniums,  verbenas,  Lofc 
Mr.  Ayres  has  also  given  a  list  of  roses  for  the  sixteen  square  beds 
in  each  of  which  there  is  to  be  a  standard  rose. 


I.  lAitfor  Spring, 


1.  Blue  Crocuses.    Blue. 

2.  Anemones.     Pale  blue. 

3.  Anemones.    White. 

4.  AlysBum  sax&tile.     Yellow. 

5.  Hyacinths.     Dark  purple. 

6.  Ranunculus,  Turban.    Scarlet. 

7.  Crocuses.     Yellow. 

8.  Heartsease.    Variegated. 

9.  Tulips,  mixed,  common.  Various 

colours. 

10.  Tulips,  Royal  standard.    Various 

colours. 

11.  Hyacinths.     White. 

12.  Tulips.    Yellow. 

13.  Hyacinths.    Blue. 

14.  Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol.      Scarlet 

and  yellow. 

15.  Hyacinths.     Red. 

16.  Crocuses.     Purple. 

17.  Heartsease.     Variegated. 

18.  Tulips,  mixed,  common.      Red, 

yellow,  and  white. 

19.  Ranunculuses,  Turban.     White. 


20.  Anemones.    Pale  blue 

21.  Hyacinths.    Dark  pun 

22.  iil/ssum  sax&tile.     Yi 

23.  Crocuses.     Blue. 

24.  Anemones.     White. 

25.  Ranunculuses,  Turban. 

26.  Crocuses.     Yellow. 

27.  Heartsease.     Variegit 

28.  Tulips,  mixed,  commi 

yellow,  and  white. 

29.  Tulips,  Gold  standard. 

yellow. 

30.  Hyacinths.     White. 

31.  Tulips.     Yellow. 

32.  Hyacinths.     Blue. 

33.  Hyacinths.     Red. 

34.  Tulips,  Due  Van  ThoL 

and  yellow. 

35.  Tulips,  mixed,  comoK 

yellow,  and  white. 

36.  Heartsease.     Variegati 

37.  Crocuses.     Purple. 

38.  Ranunculuses,  Turban 


II.  List  for  Summer, 


1.  Clintdnia  pulch^Ua.     Blue. 

2.  Cl^ta  pulch^lla  alba.     White. 

3.  Godetta     bifrons.        Pink     and 

white. 

4.  Yellow' Wallflower.     Yellow. 

5.  Nem6phila  insfgnis.    Brieht  blue. 

6.  Nem6phila  atomaria.     White. 

7.  Leptosiphon  densiflorus.      Pale 

purple. 

8.  Godetta  Lindleyana.     Rose  and 

white. 

9.  ^r^'simum  Perowskianum.  Deep 

orange. 

10.  Nolana  atriplicifolia.     Blue. 

11.  CoUinsia    blcolor.      Pink     and 

white. 

12.  Gilia  tricolor  k\ba.     White. 

13.  Gilia  tricolor.  White  and  purple. 

14.  Nem6phila  insl^nis.     Blue. 

15.  Cl&rkia  pulch^lla.     Rose. 

16.  ColHnsia  grandiflora.    Purple  and 

6/ue. 
17.  Schizop^talon  W&lkeri.     WVivle. 
16,  CUiHaa  6leffMs.    liiac. 


19.  Godetttz  rubicunda.     I 

20.  Clarkta  pulchella  41ba. 

21.  Nemophila  insignis.   £ 

22.  Yellow  Wallflower.     1 

23.  Clintonta  pulch^lla.    ] 

24.  GodetfVz  rubicunda.     I 

25.  Nemophila  atomaria. 

26.  Leptosiphon  undroato 

27.  Godetia  rosea  4lba. 

white. 

28.  ^r^simum  PerowskioN 

orange. 

29.  Nem6phila    phaceliold 

blue. 

30.  ColHnsta     blcolor. 

whitf 

31.  GlUa  tricolor  4lba.     HI 

32.  Gilia  tricolor.   White  i 

33.  Clarkia  pulchella.     Re 

34.  Nolana  prostrata.    Bli 

35.  /beris  umbellatus.     F 
^^.  Sdv\zovetalon  W&lkoi 
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III.  lAitfor  Autumn, 


» Melindres,     Scarlet. 
Delia  titylosa.  Flesh  colour. 
da  teucriouUs  carnea.  Flesh 

I  nim68a«    Blue. 

s  bfcolor.    Pale  blue. 

la  Hendersdmi.    Purple. 

onium,  Frogmore.  Scarlet. 

liiia  rugdsa.    Yellow. 

I  axillaris.    Pale  blue. 

1  phoenlcea.    Purple. 

la  Barnesti.    Rose. 

la,  the  Queen.    White. 

1  h^brida.     Purple. 

rdpium  corymbosum.  Pale 

le. 

ib^taa  filica61i5.     Lilac. 

la    Tweedieana    superba. 

let 

lera  Drumm6nd».  Yellow. 

la  pulchella.     Pale  purple. 


SO.  Terbena  Bulstti.     Pale  rose. 
21.  ilnagallis  Monelli.     Blue. 
2^.  Pelargonium,      variegated     ivy- 
leaved.    Variegated. 

23.  Fierbena  Ignea.     Scarlet. 

24.  Fierbena /eucrioM^i  c&mea.    Pale 

flesh  colour. 

25.  Camp&nula  carp&tica.    Blue. 

26.  Terbena  Bbh6pst.    Pale  purple. 

27.  Pelargonium,  Cooper's.    Scarlet. 

28.  Calceolaria  integrifolia.    Yellow. 

29.  Ana^ms  Phillipsu.    Blue. 

30.  Petunia,  Lady  Peel.     Purple. 

31.  Fierbena  MarryktUe,     Rose. 

32.  Terbena  teucAoidet,    White. 

33.  5enecio  ^legans  pleno.     Purple. 

34.  //eliotropium  peruvianum.    Pale 

purple. 

35.  CEnothera  macrodirpa.     Yellow. 

36.  Ferbena  Tweedieaiui.     Scarlet. 

37.  Nierembergta  intermedia.  Purple. 

38.  Toumetortia  Aeliotropioides.  Pale 

purple. 


IV.  List  of  Standard  Roses. 


Luxembourg. 

iTibert. 

Nc  plus  ultra. 

t  tout  fait. 

Victorieuse. 

h. 

Bourbons, 

««• 

Madame  Desprez. 

^esprez. 

Oloire  de  Rosamene. 

ae. 

Prince  Albert. 

ae  k  Cceur  rose. 

Emile  Courtier. 

e. 

Ida.     ^ 

Q  for  a  flower-garden,^g.  63.,  occupies  the  same  space  as  the  design 
p.  70. ;  and  is  surrounded  by  the  same  low  wire  fence,  only  20  in. 
le  sake  of  excluding  rabbits.  The  beds  are  supposed  to  be  on  turf, 
ire  a  basin  and  fountain  in  the  central  compartment,  and  a  vase  on  a 
I  the  centre  of  the  two  others.  We  sent  copies  of  this  design  to 
NTespondents  as  before,  and  we  now  subjoin  their  lists. 

ill  o/PlanUfor  the  Flower-Garden  fig,  63.     By  Mr.  Ayres. 

I.  List  for  Spring, 


ica  triloba,  double.     Dark 
i^bida.    White. 


8.  Omphal6des  v^rna.    Blue. 

9.  ilnemone  nemorosa.     White. 
10.  Primula  vulgaris,  double.     Lilac. 

les,  yellow  Dutch.  Yellow.     11.  Primula  Auricula,  border  varie* 
ica  triloba,  double.      Dark 


ties.    Various  colours. 
12.  Anemones,    double.         Various 
colours. 
Cloth  of  Gold,  Yellow    13.  Ranunculuses.    'VanovL%  ec\o\>xi^. 


triloba,  double.    White. 


voiro. 


Red. 


14,  Hyacinths.    Vanous  co\o\3kX%, 

15.  Hyacinths.    Vsnoui  cc\xMic%« 


On  Laying  out  and  Mantit^ 


I.  Ranunculuses,        double. 

Various  colours. 
'.  Anemones, double.  Various 

i.  Primula  Aur{cula,  border 
varieties.      Various    co- 

P.  Pulmon&ria  virgtnicB.  Blue 
and  purple. 

>.  Dodecitheon  Mekiia.  Li- 
lac. 

:.  Oinphalodea  verne.     Blue. 

i.  Plilos  subulata.     Red. 

).  ^'rabia  alpina.     White. 

k  Primula  vulgilris,  double. 
White. 

i.  Hep4iica  triloba,  double. 
Dark  red. 

!.  Crocuses,  velloir  Dutch. 
Yellow. 

'.  Primula  vulgiuis,  double. 
Red. 


II.  Litlfir  SiimnuT. 

.  Nemiinliila 
White. 

.  ColIiusJn  grandiflora.  Pur- 
ple. 

..  GIlia  tricolor.     White. 

'.  Nemdpbila  insignia.    Blue. 

I.  Nolana  acriplicilolia.  Blue. 

'.  Leptosiphon   undros&ceus. 
Lilac  and  white. 

.  Nol^a  prostrata.     Violet. 

L  Clinton/a  pulch^Ila.    Blue. 

.  Collfnsia  bicolor.  Pink  and 

I.  Cl&rkia  pulchflla.     Rose. 
.  Eschschollzia  crdcea. 

^  Godetia  bifrona.     Purple. 
I.  Ciarkia     puich^lla      &lha. 

White. 
'.  Butoca  vlscida.    Blue. 
I.  ^upinus    nanus.      Purple 

and  blue. 
..  iberis  coronaria.      White. 
.  iberis  umbellata.    Purple. 
I.  Clintonia  pulch^Ua.    Blue. 
<.  Cl&ilsJa  elegans.     Lilac. 
I.  Godetia  rosea  ilba.     Rose 

and  white. 
.  £r/9imu]:i    Perowskianuin 


23.  Nolina  proatrata,     Violet. 
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insiffnis.    Blue.  27.  ColHnsia  vcraa.     Purple. 

»r  ilba.    White.  28.  Nemophila  atomaria.     White. 

III.  List  fir  Autumn. 

lea.    Dark  scarlet.  16.  iS'enccio  elegans  plcno.    Purple. 

Oy  ivy-leaved.     Varie«  17.  Calceolaria  integrifolia.     Yellow. 

18.  Irdtus  Jacobs  us.    Black, 

indersdnn.     Purple.  19.  Nieremb^rgia  61ica61is.     Lilac, 

idsa.     Blue.  20.  Ferbena  teucrioidet.    White, 

nacrocarpa.    Yellow.  21.  Ferbena      MelMres       latif61ia. 
rpikrea.     Purple.                       Scarlet. 

n  Manglesti.       Varie-  22.  Petunia  nyctaginiflora.     White. 

23.  Kerbena  elforuensis.     Purple, 

landlerif.     Scarlet.  24.  C£^nothera  Drumm6ndn.    Yellow, 

e  Queen.    White.  25.  AnagjklWa     caerulea     grandifl6ra. 
ummdndti.     Lilac.                   Blue. 

we'us.    Black.  26.  Niererabergta  intermedia.      Pale 
nicosa.     Yellow.                      yellow. 

•rida.     Purple.  27.  Pelargonium,  variegated.  White. 

0,  Frogmore.    Scarlet.  28.  Terbena  Melindres,     Scarlet. 
D,  Ingram's.     Scarlet. 

^  fir  planting  tfie  Flower-Garden,  fig.  63.     By  Mr.  Pringle. 

as  edging  ;  the  body     17.  QiXia  tricolor.    Dahlias, 
ed  of    ^foss     Roses,     18.  Primula  coriMsoidet,    Salvia  pa- 
tens. 
Petunias,  var.  19.  5'cllla,  or  Phalangiums.      Select 

i7eliotr6pium  peruvi-  herbaceous  plants. 

20.  5cilla,   or  other  bulbs.      Select 
?rimrose.      Provence  herbaceous  plants, 

farf.  21.  Snowdrop.    Hybrid  China  Roses, 

mrose.    Scotch  Roses.  dwarf. 

^ceoluria,  var.  22.  Sanguinaria  canadensis.       Oera- 

'erbcna,  var.  niums  of  var. 

Perpetual     Roses,     23.  Adonii  vemaiis.     Scarlet  Gera- 
niums. 
Select    herbaceous     24.  Auricula,    var.       China   Roses, 

dwarf. 
>r  other  Bulbs.    Select    25.  Polyanthus,   var.       Tea-scented 
IS  plants.  Roses,  dwarf. 

»ulis.    5alvia  fulgens.     26.  5cilla  bifolia.      iS'enecio   elegans 
insignia.     Dahlias.  flore  pleno. 

alifumica.     Dahlias.       27.  Erythronium  dens  canis.     Zotus 
upur.     Fuchsias.  jacobse^us. 

ardbiciis.     Fuchsias.      28.  Snowdrop.         Noisette     Roses, 
andiflora.     Dahlias.  dwarf. 

3f  the  two  extreme  figures  may  contain  fancy  baskets  or  vases 
plants  in  summer ;  and  the  centre  a  may  be  a  basin  and  foun- 
water  at  command  ;  if  not,  azaleas  and  other  American  plants, 
ct  standard  roses.  If  the  beds  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  7,  22, 23, 25,  and 
I  with  American  plants,  the  garden  might  then  be  kept  at  less 
of  plants  and  labour ;  and  this  may  be  suilabVe  Cot  Uio%ft  ^\vo 
fd&cient  garden  estabiishment.  —  J.  P. 


On  Laj/imf  out  and  Planting 


Liil  of  Planlt  fir  i 

1.  Lobelia    fuliens,    ai 

Liiplnus  nlnm. 

2.  Mlwu\iit  of  dwarf  v 


3.  Hearlaeaieof  V 

4.  ferbena  Drumm6adu, 

and  r.  Melindnt. 

5.  Petunias  or  varieties, 

and    j^nagillis    Md- 

6.  Escbsclidltzia    califiJr- 

nicB,  and  .^DagHllis 
grand  iftdra. 

7.  Alonsoa  urticilotia,  and 

Clarkia  pulch^Ua. 

S.  Calceolarina  of  varie- 
ties, and  Callings 
bfcolor. 

9.  Herbaceous  plants. 

10.  Herbaceous  plants, 

11.  Scarlet        OeraniumB, 

and  Kerbctift  Twee- 
dieJni. 

12.  Crasaula  coccfnea,  and 

Salplglossis  pfcta. 

13.  jS&lvia  pWnH,  and  Ger- 

man Stocks. 

14.  Fuchsias  of  varieties, 

and  jlntirrhinum  ca- 
rj'ophy  lid  ides. 

15.  Dahlias    of    varieties, 

and  German  Asters. 

16.  i^^lvia    coccfnea,    and 

Dwarf  Kocket  Lark- 

17.  Hydrangeas, and  A'gter 

J4  melius. 

16.  Pentstemon  gentinn- 
oirf«,  P.  fruticdsa, 
and  Nemophila  in- 
signia. 

19,  Herbaceous  plants. 

SO.  Herbaceous  plants. 

21,  //eliotropium  penivi- 
anum,  and  Colldmia 
cocci  nea, 

£8.  CEnothera  Drunt- 

iii6ndii,  and  Nem6- 
phila  atomMa. 

83.  j<nlirrhinum  caryo- 
phylloldes,  and  Eil- 
toca  tfscida. 

*4.  Kerbena  Tweedieono 
flegans,  and  V.  So- 
bina. 


eiC4 


25.  Potentillas  of  varieties,  and  Schiiiiidai 

pinnatus. 

26.  Heartsease  of  varieties. 

87.    Ferbena  incisa,  and  V.  MeHndra, 
28.  Lobelia     propinqua,    and    CoatHvM 


If^.  6i.  IB  a  deaign  for  a  amal\  Kmcrican  ^i«4TO,"ii«.'M>6»iva^<«^'*'* 
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n  a  shrubbery  on  the  principle  recommended  in  the  introduction  to  this 

American  perennial  herbaceous  plants. 
American  bulbs  and  annuals. 

American  low  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kal- 
mias,  &c. 
Magnolias. 

')  gt  Counterparts  to  a,  b,  c,  but  containing  quite  different  species. 
^  65.,  is  a  design  which  may  also  serve  as  an  American  garden,  or  for  a 
m  entirely  of  peat  earth  shrubs  and  plants,  of  whatever  country  they 
be  natives,  which  require  to  be  grown  in  moist  peat.     The  herbaceous 
8  may  be  planted  in  the  beds  1 ,  4,  5,  8,  and  the  magnolias  and  low  shrubs 


S>  Garden  (^  SArubt  and  kerbaceous  Piantt  trkick  require  to  be  grown  in  tnoitt  Peat  j  the 
moiiture  being  communicated  by  pipet  connected  with  the  central  basin. 

beds  8,  3,  6,  7.  The  central  circle,  0,  is  for  a  basin  and  fountain,  from 
there  may  be  an  underciround  communication  to  each  bed,  by  means 
U  earthenware  pipes,  which  can  be  plugged  up  at  pleasure.  This  com- 
itton  will  admit  of  keeping  the  beds  moist  during  the  dry  season,  which 
Nites  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  all  flowering  shrubs,  especially  such  kinds 
American  /^hodoracese,  most  of  which  grow  in  moist  peat. 
66.  is  a  design  for  a  garden,  to  contain  a  select  collection  of  dahlias, 
1  an  episode  to  a  shrubbery  walk. 

beds  at  a  a  embrace  small  basins  of  water,  and  \n  OTdeT  to  cowVre&X. 
«  others,  may  be  planted  with  a  collection  of  ho\\yVioc\L«,    TVifi>QeA» 
^^  iBMy  be  planted  with  evergreen  shrubs,  in  order  to  ^rwcsvt  i>ft.^ 


Propagating-Houae  heated  by  hot  Wattr 
whole  ffai 


Fig,  G6.    DahUa  aiHl  HMyluck 


Abt.  IX.     Deteription  of  a  PropagaHttg. House  heaied  h, 
eirculaled  in  Brick  Troughs.     By  J.  M.  Lihdsji 

AccoRDiNo  to  my  promise,  I  forward  for  your  inspection  a  pla 
(j^.GT.)  of  B  prupagating-housc  in  the  HHrnmcrsmith  Nun 
heated  (by  tny  employers,  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Lee)  by  h 
dilating  in  biiek  troughs  lined  with  cement;  Ion  and  bottof 
produced  by  the  same  means.  We  have  nov  had  the  plan  in  op 
&cient  time  to  test  its  merits,  and  I  feel  quite  justified  in  asseiti 
surpasses  every  other  means  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for  tl 
commanding  a  regular,  steady,  genial,  and  moist  bollam  and  lap  h 
so,  that  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  wh«i  its  superior  advanl 
known,  it  will  ultimately  mipersede  the  use  of  all  Ihc  fenncnl 
vrbicb  are  generally  uaeu  as  a  meAium  foi  \KA\o\n  l\c»t,  «nd  ak 
iron  pipes  for  horticultura\  purposes. 
Tbe  iiouK  to  which  the  ajatem  ^a«  been  o^^^i^wt  \i  ^& 


circulated  in  Brick  Troitgln. 
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ride  ;  it  iraa  ori^nally  uaed  (or  propegBtioDi  but  without  the  tn 
bl  cUmulant  for  cutting*,  &c.,  bottom  heat,  inalead  of  which  it 
of  tiles  three  feet  nix  inches  in  width,  raised 
irches,  and  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
dg  of  a  sufficient  height  to  make  it  convenient 
( pota  of  cuttings,  &c.,  upon.  The  meaim  of 
«a  was  a  common  aoioke  flue,  also  raieed  on 
m,  and  occupying  two  feet  in  width  ;  the 

■pace  was  taken  up  by  the  path. 
t  was  found  necessary  to  do  in  altering  it  to 
t  ttate,  after  procurinj;  a  boiler,  was  to  pull 

HDoke  flue,  which  was  next  the  front  wall, 
t  the  bench  on  which  it  Mtood  on  the  same 
I  the  platform  on  the  other  or  back  side  of 
1  this  done,  two  troughs  were  erected  upon 
ttiog  the  atmosphere  of  the  houae,  as  repre- 
.  fg.  67.  at  b  b.  These  troughs  are  formed 
DOS  two  bricks  on  edge  deep,  set  in  cement, 
wa  and  inner  sides  of  the  lower  bricks  only 
Mcred  with  the  same  material.  A  corering 
I  of  common  tiles,  which  were  in  use  for  co- 
t  smoke  flue.  On  (he  three  feet  six  inches 
IK  also  erected  two  troughs  (i^  J),  as  a  me- 
Mttombeat.  They  occupy  its  full  width,  but 
(brmed  one  brick  on  edge  deep  {d  d),  also 
neot,  and  plastered  with  the  same  inside. 

pUn  tiles  (as  they  are  termed)  are  used  for 
f  for  these  trougns;  but,  as  they  are  only 
Minlength,!!  was  found  necessary  to  support 
fetch  in  the  middle  of  each  trough  by  means 

of  brick  on  edge  laid  in  without  cement,  so 
rnse  them  above  the  level  of  the  side  bricks, 
igeon-holed.  The  tiles  were  then  bedded  on 
U  all   the  joints   being   afterwards  carefully 

This  forms  another  platfurm,  which  ia  co- 
ibout  six  inches  of  old  tan  for  receiving  pots 
^  &c.,  which  tan  is  kept  compactly  together 
I  on  edge,  also  set  in  cement  along  each  side, 

in  (he  section, 

liter  is  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  house 
Att  being  supplied  with  fuel  from  the  out- 
us  a  short  piece  of  four-inch  iron  pipe  to 
le  two  flow  troughs,  as  represented  by  the 
les  at  r,  and  two  return  pipes  which  enter  it 
te  (ides.  Thin  boiler  ia  of  novel  construction, 
tion  of  Mr.  Thomson,  late  gardener  at  Syon  J 
Ml  is  well  calculated  for  economy,  both  in 
labour;    haling  a  much  greater  sur&cc  cx- 

ifae  action  of  the  fire  than  any  boiler  I  have 

of  the  same  size. 

ater  in  the  trouahs  rarely  exceeds  an  inch  ii 

<re  can  keep,  with  the  greatest  nicety,  both  the  temperature  of  the 

I  the  bottom  heat  to  any  required  degree.     I  must  not  omit  to  men- 

;  m  each  flow  trough  is  plnced  a  sluice,  formed  by  a  [liece  of  slate 

nm  in  two  grooves  in  the  cement,  so  that  the  water  may  be  stopped 

lluing  in  either  at  pleasure. 

Adory  has  tJie  system  proved  here,  and  so  very  modetUe'in  CT^raae, 

r  and  bia  labourer  having  completed  the  Vfhole  in  a  lew  i»^a  VwilR 


1  depth,  with  which 


I  Aatf*  tiOu  of  a 


nt,  the  old  materiuU  which  formed  &«  wnoVft 
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flues  being  found  sufficient  for  the  alteration,  that  my  emplovers  have  deter- 
mined on  heating  a  large  orchidaceous  house,  and  also  one  for  cacti  on  the 
same  principle.  The  troughs  in  the  latter  house  will  be  supplied  by  the  boiler 
in  use  for  the  above  propagating-house. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Beaton,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Middleton,  Bart^  at  Shrolh 
land  Park,  was  the  first  that  used  brick  troughs  for  heating  the  interior 
of  horticultural  erections  ;  he  published  a  detailed  account  of  it  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  for  1842,  p.  348.,  and  it  has  since  been  adopted  in  varioui 
[)arts  of  the  kingdom.  Hot  water  has  also  been  in  use  as  a  medium  for  bottoB 
heat,  for  many  years  back,  in  different  horticultural  establishments,  bat  apon 
modes  much  less  economical  than  those  above  described.  To  those  who  do 
not  wish  for  the  expense  and  litter  of  fermenting  materials  as  a  mode  of  pro- 
ducing heat,  I  can  safely  say  that  the  trough  system  of  heating  offers  grert 
advantages. 

Hammersmith  Nursery,  March,  20.  1843. 


Art.  X.  On  the  Superiority  of  Span-roofed  Greenhouses.  By  J  amis 
M'Nab,  Superintendant  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Jamei 
M*Nab,  the  curator  of  the  Society's  Experimental  Gardens,  made  an  intereit- 
ing  communication,  showing  the  superiority  of  plant-houses  extending  north 
and  south,  and  having  a  span-roof  fronting  east  and  west,  over  such  as  hare 
only  an  inclined  roof  fronting  the  south,  commonly  called  by  gardeners  i<nn4p 
houses.  This  superiority  holds  good  both  in  summer  and  winter,  but  ii 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  latter  season. 

For  example,  in  a  span- roofed  house,  extending  north  and  south,  daring 
the  stormy  weather  of  winter,  air  can  be  freely  admitted,  from  whatever 
direction  the  wind  may  blow,  there  being  always  a  lee  side  where  sashes  ctfl 
be  opened.  In  frames  and  pits,  where  top  air  alone  can  be  given,  plants  sufier 
greatly  from  damp  ;  but  in  a  span-roofed  house,  the  circulation  of  air  may  be 
constantly  kept  up  so  as  eflfectually  to  prevent  damp.  For  such  a  green- 
house, fire  heat  is  scarcely  at  all  required  ;  for,  if  there  be  a  free  cirailatioo 
of  air  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  if  the  tables  or  shelves  be 
carefully  ke[)t  dry  and  clean,  and  water  be  sparingly  given  to  such  plants  onlj 
as  require  it,  cold,  even  though  it  should  extend  to  the  occasional  freezing  oi 
the  surface  soil  of  the  pots,  will  do  less  injury  to  most  plants  than  the  affii* 
cation  of  fire  heat.  Mr.  M*Nab  has  found  the  same  kind  of  plants  to  beooine 
soft,  spongy,  and  drawn  up  in  the  lean-to  house,  which  continued  htfi 
woody,  and  dwarfisli  in  the  span-roofed  house.  Last  season  he  kept  a  nainber 
of  fine  cinerarias  and  geraniums  in  houses  of  both  forms.  Afler  a  setert 
frosty  night  in  January,  they  presented  in  the  morning  much  the  same  appear- 
ance in  both  houses ;  the  leaves  drooping,  and  bein:;  covered  with  a  while 
rime,  resembling  hoar-frost.  By  ten  o'clock  the  sun  shone  forth.  .The  pliot* 
in  the  lean-to  house  were  subjected  to  the  full  influence  of  the  mid-day  rajfi; 
and,  although  air  was  given,  they  blackened  and  perished.  In  the  span-rooned 
house,  extending  north  and  south,  the  influence  of  the  sun  was  much  leii 
felt ;  for,  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  meridian,  the  intercepting  astragals  and 
rafters  necessarily  formed  a  screen  or  shade  ;  and,  air  being  given,  the  plant* 
furvived,  and  soon  recovered. 

Amateur  cultivators  who  like  to  possess  a  small  greenhouse,  and  to  mana^ 

»t  for  themselves,  ought  to  prefer  the  span-roofed  form  ;  and  from  Mr.  M*N»b 

ihey  may  learn  this  important  lesson,  that,  by  an  early  and  anxious  applicatioo 

of  hre  heat,  in  a  frosty  night  m  t\\e  \>egiv\Tv\t\^  o^  mx\\.«  Qb,  <ix^mmon  fiuilt)» 

they  not  only  incur  unnecessary  ttouVAe  ocvA  ckv^tvs^,  Vsvjx  ^o  xfaii  vtiijSE^^ 
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tlidr  plants,  which  would  sufier  little  from  cold,  provided  air  were  made  to 
circulate  freely  among  them,  and  damp  were  guarded  against.  The  beautiful 
tribes  of  £rica  and  E'pacris  will  suffer  little  or  nothing  in  a  cold  greenhouse, 
ahhough  the  thermometer  in  the  of>en  air  may  indicate  several  degrees 
below  freezing ;  while  the  sudden  application  of  fire  heat  will  probably  kill 
them. 

Mr.  M'Nab  mentioned  that  the  superiority  of  the  span -roofed  form  was 
itrikingly  exemplified  in  the  Society's  garden  about  the  middle  of  February 
lart  (1843),  when  the  self-marking  thermometer  in  the  open  air,  during  dif- 
ftnot  nights,  indicated  20%  15^,  and  even  \(f  Fahr.  During  these  frosts  no 
Wtt  whatever  was  applied  to  the  span-roofed  house,  which  contained  a 
general  collection  of  soft  and  hard  wooded  greenhouse  plants.  On  the 
noraings  of  the  17th  and  19th  of  February,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
^in  the  house  stood  at  25%  or  seven  degrees  below  freezing;  yet  only  two 
cr  three  plants  which  were  standing  near  the  upright  glass  of  the  south  end 
of  the  house,  and  were  thus  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  suffered  from  the 
ttteose  cold  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The  temperature  in  the 
■pu-roofed  house  always  remained  much  more  couable  than  in  the  lean-to 
WQse.  This  was  signally  remarkable  at  1  p.  m.  of  tne  14th  of  February,  when 
the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  indicated  bQ^ ;  in  the  lean-to  liou^e  70°  ;  and 
m  the  span-roofed  house  43° :  in  tlie  lean-to  house,  therefore,  where  the 
vhole  glass  roof  was  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  meridian  rays,  the  temperature 
thin  becoming  fourteen  degrees  hieher  than  the  open  air,  and  twenty-seven 
ilcipBes  higher  than  in  the  span-roofed  house. 

Haring  enlarged  on  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  greenhouse  during 
rioter,  we  shall  only  briefly  state,  in  conclusion,  that,  in  the  wann  weather  of 
■HDmer,  the  sfian-roofed  house  admits  the  freest  possible  circulation  of  air, 
bjmeans  of  upright  slidin^sashes  on  both  sides  of  the  house;  while  the 
^^SUn  and  astragals  of  the  glazed  roof  break  and  intercept  the  sun's  rays, 
ud  help  to  shade  the  plants  from  their  direct  influence  ;  and  that  in  such  a 
"OQse  the  plants,  instead  of  being  drawn  up  and  weakly,  continue  firm  and 
^y ;  that  they  remain  much  longer  in  flower ;  and  that  the  colours  of  the 
^ers  are  generally  brighter.  {Edinburgh  Advertiser,  April  II.  1843.) 
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^^OCs  anUrctica,  Arb.Brit.p.  1982.,  and  E.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  figs.  1702. 
Jd  1703.  p.  910.,  has  been  introduced  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  by  Dr.  Joseph 
wker,  and  there  are  plants  at  Kew,  and  in  Mr.  Knight's  Exotic  Nursery. 

Hibcs  Beatonu,  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Beaton,  between  R.  sanguineum 
^  i^.  a{ireum,  is  now  beautifully  in  flower  in  Lee's  Nursery.  It  is  a  vigor- 
JJ*«rowing  plant,  with  long  racemes  of  flowers,  partaking  of  the  colour  of 
^Aipecies. 

^tigiiofm  Alexandrina,  a  hybrid  between  M.  consplcua  and  M.  purpurea, 
^poiaps  M.  p.  gracilis,  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  deciduous  magnolias, 
Jjj  in  full  flower  in  Lee's  Nursery  on  April  1st,  when  not  a  single  flower 
••ji  of  BL  Soulangeana  was  expanded,  and  when  M.  conspicua  was  just 
8l*>gout  of  bloom.  Thus,  by  having  plants  of  these  three  kinds,  a  succes- 
f**  of  bloom  will  be  kept  up  from  the  first  week  in  March  to  the  first  week 
«May.  ^ 


Art.  XIL    On  a  Mode  of  growing  late  Melons,     By  B. 

••ttABLV  to  promise  I  now  attempt  to  send  you  an  account  o?  ta>j  ixioXio^ 
Ptfwhtg  late  weloDs,  which,  as  I  have  practised  it  \vith  coa\v\e^  wwiccewa 
^8er,-~]843.     V,  r 
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for  the  last  three  seasons,  I  think  may  be  acceptable  to  at  least  some  of  your 
readers.  The  last  three  summers  have  been  so  different  in  temperature  aad 
moisture,  that  I  think  I.may  reasonably  conclude  the  chaoge  of  season  «9 
not  affect  my  plan.  I  do  not  mean  to  dictate  to  any  one  the  precise  time  fat 
sowing  their  melon  seed,  making  their  beds,  or  planting  their  plants ;  all  iIh 
must  depend  on  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed,  for,  if  I  m 
differently  situated,  I  should  very  likely  be  obliged  to  vary  somewhat  ai  to 
time,  &c.  ;  but  my  object  is  to  show  that  a  good  crop  of  melons  may  beob* 
tained,  with  greater  certainty,  at  a  less  expense  than  is  generally  suppoiei 
and  of  superior  flavour.  As  regards  the  latter  you  can  speak  from  experiaa^ 
from  one  sent  you  late  in  the  season.  [See  J.  B.  in  p.  84.]  As  regards  ihl 
quantity,  owing  to  the  state  of  my  health  last  autumn,  I  could  not  attend  to 
the  cutting  of  them  myself,  and  therefore  a  strict  account  was  not  kept ;  bit 
generally  not  less  than  ten  to  a  light  are  produced.  As  to  the  expense^  iOM 
may  think  it  no  object  where  they  have  plenty  of  soil  and  a  convenient  art 
road  into  the  melon  ground,  but  not  so  with  those  who  have  not  soiL  nom 
allowed  to  purchase  it,  or  who  have  but  few  hands,  and  a  long  distance  to 
wheel ;  to  such  the  expense  and  labour  form  an  object  of  importance. 

Having  plants  in  readiness,  I  proceeded  last  year  to  make  my  beds  on  lb 
30th  of  June.  The  materials  consisted  of  leaves  which  had  lain*  in  the  mdoi 
ground  since  the  autumn,  some  old  dung  from  pit  linings,  in  a  mouldy,  Mt 
wet  rotten  state,  and  some  fresh  long  duns  to  makeup  the  deficiency.  Idi 
not  like  the  dung  to  be  sufficiently  wet  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  cause  itto 
rot  and  become  solid,  as  it  will  then  be  of  little  use  in  the  autumn,  wba  ill 
assistance  will  be  more  required.  With  the  above  kind  of  materials  the  \d 
was  made,  without  any  regard  to  their  being  sweet.  In  making  all  kindirf 
dung  beds,  my  practice  is  to  have  the  ground  they  stand  on  much  lower ii 
the  middle  than  on  the  sides,  and,  where  necessvy,  to  have  a  drain  und9» 
neath  the  whole  length.  I  then  build  them  up,  and  finish  the  top  in  thi 
same  form,  as  I  Hnd  they  are  not  so  liable  to  fall  at  the  sides,  splitting  ^ 
soil  of  the  bed,  breaking  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  rendering  it  neceMiJ 
frequently  to  raise  the  frames.  The  beds  being  made  for  our  present  ptirpM 
about  3  ft.  high,  I  immediately  put  on  the  frames,  each  light  being  aboutili 
2  in.  wide,  and  6  ft.  5  in.  long.  In  consequence  of  the  green  dung  used  ii 
the  beds,  they  will  of  course  heat  very  rapidly,  and,  owing  to  the  power  rf 
the  sun  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  heat  in  the  frame  will  be  very  greit; 
and  by  keeping  it  shut  up  for  some  days  every  insect  must  perish,  and  the 
beds  will  have  heated  themselves  into  such  a  dry  state  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  overheating  afterwards.  When  the  heat  has  sufficiently  subsidrf 
to  render  it  safe  to  put  in  the  soil,  the  frames  are  taken  off  and  the  bedi 
regulated,  still  keeping  them  hollow  along  the  middle.  A  ridge  of  the  beft 
loam  in  a  rough  state  is  then  laid  along  the  middle,  and  pressed  firm,  about 
J  5  in.  deep,  and  about  as  wide  on  the  top,  drawing  what  rolls  down  alloitf 
the  bed,  so  as  ticarcely  to  hide  the  dung,  more  for  the  sake  of  making  it  lefd 
enough  to  set  pots  on  than  any  thing  else.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  wiw 
worms  in  the  soil,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  place  some  potatoes  where  tbe 
plant  or  plants  are  to  go.  Sometimes  1  put  one  plant,  sometimes  two.  Wb* 
the  earth  is  warm  enough,  let  the  plant  or  plants  be  placed  under  the  xiM^ 
of  each  light,  and  one  shoot  be  trained  towards  the  back,  one  towards  tbi 
front,  and  one  each  way  along  the  ridge,  stopping  them  when  they  reack  tbi 
frame,  or  under  the  bar  between  the  lights.  Let  the  potatoes  still  rcfli' 
planted  all  round  the  plants,  as  they  will  almost  always  attract  the  wire  woffit 
and  as  they  will  show,  by  growing,  where  they  are,  they  may  be  taken  o* 
and  examined,  till  the  soil  is  cleared  of  them  ;  at  least  I  have  never  knovi 
it  fail.  Before  the  frames  get  crowded,  add  about  3  in.  more  soil  all  skiC 
the  sides  of  the  ridge,  and  press  it  firm  ;  but  add  no  more  all  the  summer, tf> 
let  the  plants  fall  down  as  they  extend,  and  cover  the  dung  in  front  of  •* 
behind  the  ridge. 

Perhaps  some  may  thinV  it  vrovAd  W  btvut  Vo  ^  Vicv^  lT«BOfc^^«^V(l. 
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m  tttch  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ,  and  for  this  reason.  For  several  years  I 
IS  taught  to  believe  that,  in  order  to  have  good  melons,  it  was  necessary  to 
rtch  the  roots  in  their  progress  through  the  hills,  after  each  earthing,  till  the 
flies  were  filled  with  soil;  and  many  a  time  have  1  had  to  place  fresh  layers  and 
tt  it  firm,  and  at  last,  when  full,  to  get  in  and  tread  it  firm,  thereby  rendering 
10  hard  that  the  portion  of  water  allowed  could  not  get  down,  and  the 
deheat  remaniing  by  the  time  the  earthing  was  done  could  not  get  up  ;  the 
oieqaence  of  whicli  was,  that  the  atmosphere  at  top  must  be  cold  and  damp, 
d  very  unlikely  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  melons  :  but  my  present  plan 
1  be  free  from  these  objections,  as,  by  leaving  the  space  in  front  and  back  of 
e  fiwne  uncovered,  there  will  always  be  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  produced, 
•  ioiig  as  watering  is  necessary;  and  when  the  cold  nights  and  gloomy  days 
'  autumn  come  on,  the  dung  of  which  the  beds  are  composed  having  become 
^r  will,  if  linings  are  necessary,  afford  a  warm  drv  atmosphere  to  ripen  the 
nit  But  perhaps  some  one  will  be  readv  to  say,  \Vill  not  the  dry  mouldy 
■d  of  dung  very  much  harbour  insects  which  will  eat  the  melons,  especially 
ich  as  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  sow  bugs  ?  To  this  I  reply,  I 
we  never  been  injured  by  them  to  any  extent ;  for,  if  I  find  many  of  them  in 
lefriroes,  I  merely  put  a  little  hay  into  a  few  flower-pots,  turn  them  upside 
rail,  sprinkle  the  frame  round,  and  next  morning,  soon  after  uncovering, 
inrine  the  pots,  when  most  of  them  will  be  found  concealed  above  the  dry 
^in  the  pot.  There  should  never  be  sufficient  hay  in  the  pot  for  any  por- 
n  of  it  to  touch  the  bed,  otherwise  the  insects  will  remain  on  the  dung  in- 
»d  of  climbing  the  pots.  But,  in  order  more  safely  to  guard  against  these 
Epcedators,  my  plan  is,  after  a  melon  is  set,  to  raise  it  on  a  flower-pot  in- 
ertod,  with  a  piece  of  glass  on  the  top,  larger  than  the  flower-pot,  so  that  if 
Mf  crawl  up  to  the  glass  they  will  crawl  down  again,  instead  of  continuing 
wr  course  on  the  under  side  of  the  glass,  which  is  the  only  way  they  can 
et  to  the  fruit,  except  by  the  stem  on  which  it  grows,  and  being  a  consider- 
bie  distance  from  the  ground  I  never  knew  them  succeed  by  this  route. 

I  believe  I  have  now  stated  all  that  is  necessary,  except  that  I  had  melons 
wn  these  beds  from  August  till  late  in  November,  and  that  I  never  prune 
doo  plants  if  possible  to  avoid  it,  as  I  have  often  seen  a  good  crop  8|)oiled 
f  it ;  and,  if  melons  are  kept  continually  swelling  in  succession,  the  plants 
iB  generally  have  enough  to  do  to  support  them,  without  producing  too 
ndiTine. 

Mddietex,  Apnl,  1843. 


REVIEWS. 

^IT.  I.  The  Country  House  (with  Designs),  Edited  by  Lady  Mary 
Fox.  4to,  pp.  65,  with  5  lithographic  plates,  and  many  vignette 
*oodcuts.    London,  1843. 

^idea  of  this  book  is  good.  A  gentleman  is  about  to  build  a  house,  and 
Scoters  previously  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  with  his  architect,  who 
iiifing  at  a  distance,  the  discussion  is  naturally  carried  on  bv  letter.  The 
^tenof  the  gentleman  intending  to  build  are  signed  H.  B.  (understood  to 
6  Henry  Bellenden  Ker),  and  the  architect  is  M.  de  Chateauneuf  of  Ham- 
■l&^e  author  o(  ArckUectura  Doviestica  (reviewed  in  our  Volume  for  1839, 
•701).  In  addition  to  the  letters  of  the  architect  and  nis  supposed  em- 
«yer,  there  is  a  valuable  one  by  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  eminent  aTl\sl,  oxv  iVv^ 
'indples  of  interior  decoration.     We  shall  endeavour  to  abstract  viWlvje 
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consider  as  bearing  on  general  principles,  and  afterwards  give  Obr  opinion  of 
the  design. 

In  Letter  I.  the  employer  states  that  he  consults  the  foreign  architect 
from  great  respect  for  his  talents,  and  because  he  is  *'  not  likely  to  be  n 
much  wedded  to  the  routine  of  modern  Italian  villas,  Elizabethan  homei, 
and  thatched  cottages,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  English  profenon* 
He  next  hints  at  the  sort  of  house  he  wants,  and  gives  a  short  descriptioa  of 
the  proposed  site.  "  With  respect  to  the  offices,"  ne  says,  •*  I  think  wc  make 
a  great  mistake  in  England,  as  we  manage  to  hide  them,  and  lose  all  the 
benefit  of  increasing  the  size  and  importance  of  the  house  by  these  addition!.* 
This  remark  may  have  been  applicable  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  bat  lo 
architect  of  the  present  day  thinks  of  concealing  the  offices  of  a  comtiy 
house,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  In  Price's  Essay  an  Arekh 
tecture  and  Bui/dings,  published  in  1798,  the  following  passage  occurt:— 
**  Much  of  the  naked  solitary  appearance  of  houses  is  owing  to  the  practice 
of  totally  concealing,  nay,  sometimes  of  burying,  all  the  offices  under  groimd, 
and  that  by  way  of  giving  consequence  to  the  mansion  ;  but  though  eicef»* 
tions  may  arise  from  particular  situations  and  circumstances,  yet,  in  genenl, 
nothing  contributes  so  much  to  give  both  variety  and  consequence  to  the 
principal  building,  as  the  accompaniment,  and,  as  it  were,  the  attendance,  of 
the  inferior  parts  in  their  different  gradations."  (Price  on  the  Pktwrttff, 
edit.  1798,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.) 

In  Letter  1 1,  the  architect  observes  that  sixty  years  ago  no  one  wooU 
have  thought  of  proposing  to  an  architect  to  consider  what  style  was  iMMt 
suitable  for  the  intended  situation  and  purpose.  Every  architect  then,  ke 
says,  adopted  the  style  in  general  use,  modified  by  his  own  particular  viefi 
of  that  style.  When  the  Italian  mode  was  prevalent,  no  architect  would  hut 
ventured  to  introduce  the  Gothic,  &c. ;  but  now  we  recognise  and  adoft 
various  styles  indiscriminately.  "  We  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  varielyrf 
character  is  attainable  only  by  variety  of  style,"  and  hence  our  musenmi  ** 
Grecian,  our  churches  Gothic,  and  so  on.  "  The  adoption  of  a  style  pw" 
viously  discarded,  though  it  may  suit  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  artist,  yet  it  c* 
never  be  pleasing  to  a  really  cultivated  taste."  (p.  6.)  The  contrary  of  tli 
principle  is  so  obvious,  that  wc  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
translation;  indeed,  there  is  much  in  this  letter  that  is  obscure.  Waioot 
the  Grecian  style  itself  at  one  period  discarded  ?  The  following,  howe*«i 
is  good.  **  The  most  perfect  architectural  style  is  that  which  admits  at  the 
same  lime  of  a  refined  style,  both  of  sculpture  and  painting."  **  ScnlpjW* 
and  painting,"  M.  de  Chateauneuf  observes,  **  are  the  daughters  of  a^cllite^ 
ture,  not,  as  is  commonly  said,  the  sisters ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  Italian  fXJ^ 
of  the  1 5th  century,  that  we  meet  with  all  the  three  arts  growing  up  to  co*- 
pletcness  together."  (p.  7)  The  Greek  style  as  modified  in  the  Itita 
IS  what  the  architect  proposes  to  adopt;  "but,  at  the  same  time,  with* 
reserved  right  to  the  free  use  of  those  modes  and  motives  with  which  IiW 
European  architecture  supplies  us.  If  a  determinate  name  must  be  given  to 
the  style,  I  propose  to  call  it  the  Renaissance  style  of  the  19th  century.* 

To  the  admirers  of  Gothic  architecture  he  says,  **  If  you  can  introda* 
modern  sculpture  and  painting  into  (Gothic  architecture,  without  prcjudiceto 
them  or  it,  I  will  say  that  you  have  attained  a  great  end."  In  answer  W 
those  who  imagine  that  he  intends  to  produce  a  medley  of  Grecian  i*» 
Gothic,  he  has  the  following  excellent  passage :  '*  You  misunderstand  ^ 
pervert  my  meaning.  I  have  not  spoken  of  a  merely  roixinff  up  of  diiftrert 
styles,  but  of  compounding  them  together ;  between  whic£  two  proces** 
there  is,  I  conceive,  a  wide  difference,  the  ingredients  being  merely  pf* 
together  in  the  one  case,  without  losing  their  respective  qualities;  wlule» 
the  other  they  amalgamate  with  each  other,  and  produce  an  entirely  ^ 
combination  ;  and  it  is  m  accomp\v»V\\iv^  combinations  of  this  kind  thial  the 
power  of  genuine  art  manWests  \lae\^  \  ^tvCi\.\v<i  ^\^\^tieL\Q\vTcc^>Qi^ likened  ti^ 
the  difference  between  a  inecV\ai\\ca\  wvA  «i  qV\^tovc«Jl  co\c\AT^v\^wr  Vj^*'^^ 
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Letter  III.  —  In  this  letter,  as  well  as  in  his  first,  the  employer  shows 
predilection  for  the  comforts  of  the  Elizabethan  st^  le,  but  admits  the  merits 
f  the  classical  style  in  the  abstract,  and  more  especially  as  adapted  for  dis- 
laying  sculpture  and  painting.  He  endeavours  to  ridicule  the  works  of 
Mdern  English  architects.  **  Show  me  a  Palladian  villa,"  he  says,  *'  a  mile 
C  uid  I  could  draw  you  the  plan  of  the  inside  at  once.  Indeed,  I  could 
nJk  blindfolded  into  the  drawingroom,  dining-room,  library,  and  boudoir, 
nd  go  up  to  bed  in  the  best  bed-room,  without  a  guide  or  a  light." 

In  Letter  IV.  the  architect  makes  some  further  observations  on  style. 

*  The  Elizabethan  style  is  only  one  of  the  links  of  a  progressive  series  of 

tttempts  to  appropriate  and  adapt  the  elements  of  tne  Grecian   style  to 

iDodem  purposes.     You  must,  therefore,  admit  that  architecture,  which  is 

apable  of  producing  independent  works  out  of  its  own  resources,  and  from 

its  own  principles,  is  degraded  to  what  is  little  better  than  mere  decoration 

tnd  scene-painting,  when  (apprehensive  of  falling  into  contradiction  and  want 

of  harmony,  unless  it  retains  all  the  individual  particulars  of  extant  examples,) 

it  timidly  strives  to  imitate  the  dialect  of  a  single  province.     How  short  a 

time,  however,  must  the  impres.sion  produced  by  such  mummery  last,  and 

bow  long  the  impression  of  a  work  of  architecture  is  destined  to  remain !     Is 

it  because  we  are  ashamed  of  or  mistrust  the  results  of  our  own  study  and 

conviction,  that  we  venture  to  exhibit  ourselves  to  posterity,  merely  as  the 

copjrists  of  examples  the  repute  of  which  is  already  established,  and  which 

Bty  be  learnt  and  repeated  by  rote  ?     At  various  periods,  men  have  shown 

thoDselves  either  barbarous  or  puerile  in  their  notions  on  art ;  yet  never  till 

BOW  such  slavish  copyists,  such  mere  plagiarists,  such  mocking-birds  in  style. 

You  may  judge  by  this  sally  in  what  an  ill  humour  I  am,  at  finding  that  }ou 

vouU  shut  me  up  in  a  cage  and  there  make  me  sing.     If  you  examine  your 

Bliiabethan  architecture  with  some  little  critical  attention,  you  will  hardly 

tt  to  perceive  that,  with  all  its  richness  of  expression,  the  elementary  sounds 

ire  no  more  harmonious  than  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  or  the  bruying  of 

mass. 

**  All  this  concerns  merely  the  style,  as  style ;  for,  in  other  respects,  wc  often 
■eet  with  much  [in  the  Elizabethan  style]  that  deserves  praise ;  convenient 
•nmgement  and  contrivance,  striking  effect,  and  much  cleverness  of  con- 
■tmction  and  execution,  although,  so  mr  from  being  pure  or  refined,  the  taste 
dispbyed  may  be  decidedly  vulgar  and  coarse.  I  freely  confess  that  the  merits 
I  have  just  mentioned  were  retained  in  the  architecture  of  the  North  of 
Europe  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  I  say  retained,  because  the 
^^otbc  style  that  was  then  abandoned  had  been  treated  with  masterly  skill, 
*Bd  showed  disciplined  artificers  in  all  that  belongs  to  mechanical  execution; 
consequently,  the  abihty  thus  produced  had  only  to  employ  itself  upon  a 
frtth  task."  (p.  18.) 

With  respect  to  the  suitableness  of  the  Greek  style  for  modern  purposes, 
<W  architect  observes:  **  If  we  allow  that,  as  far  as  it  proceeded,  Grecian 
ii^tecture  is  stamped  by  perfect  beauty,  it  is  of  little  moment  to  our  argu- 
^t  whether  it  was  so  comprehensive  as  it  might  have  been,  and  had  suffi* 
wcntly  developed  itself  lor  those  purposes  which  we  now  more  espcciallv 
''B^iuire,  since  the  perfection  it  did  actually  attain  in  the  direction  it  took 
**B8ht  to  be  sufficient  to  inspire  the  artist.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the 
P^  should  surrender  up  the  freedom  belonging  to  him  as  such,  and  confine 
omuelf  to  following  Grecian  motives  and  intentions.  In  fact,  the  peculiar 
***nn8,or  the  grace  and  freshness,  of  Grecian  architecture  become  withered,  as 
•**^  as  we  begin  to  treat  it  according  to  dry  systematic  rules.  The  Vitruvius 
^*P^le  of  legislating  for  it  according  to  its  genius  and  true  spirit,  perhaps  is 
*»!  yet  born.'*  (p.  19.) 

b  conclusion  he  observes,  with  respect  to  the  style  which  he  means  to 

*^t  for  H.  B.'s  country  house:  **  I  do  not  mean  to  be  cov\CvT\e<\  cvtXxw  \.o  v\ 

^*^e  imitation  of  a  pure  Pompeian  house ;    or  to  be  t\ed  dovjti  lo  tcv^^^ 

/^ Eh'xabetban  architecture,  or  the  Gothic  of  Germany  ot  'E.t\%\aaA,    V^ot 
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its  character  as  a  wall ;  and,  therefore,  the  boundaries  of  the  panels  ou^t 
neither  to  extend  to  the  angles  nor  the  ceiling,  but  leave  enough  at  these 
places  to  show  that  the  paintings  only  covered  compartments,  and  were  in- 
tended to  ornament  the  wall,  not  to  conceal  it. 

Dining-rooms,  *'  strictly  so  called  and  employed,  are  generally  unadorned 
with  pictures :  this  hardly  seems  necessary.  In  theory,  we  may  admit  that 
subjects  requiring  some  contemplation  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  room  exdn- 
sively  devoted  to  *  the  table* ;  but  portraits  of  celebrated  individuals,  and 
landscapes,  although  they  cannot  be  duly  examined  in  such  moments,  maj 
convey  associations,  to  which  the  spectator,  even  if  not  particularly  con- 
versant in  pictures,  is  supposed  to  be  alive  at  all  times.  Portraits  of  the 
class  alluded  to,  as  historic  texts,  are  connected  with  lime;  and  landscape, 
especially  if  founded  on  actual  scenes,  suggests  the  conditions  of  place.  A 
room  used  for  the  purpose  in  question,  and  for  nothing  else,  b,  however,  not 
the  place  where  fine  works  of  art  should  be  bestowed ;  and  I  incline  to  think 
that  this  is  the  fittest  field  for  small  frescoes  and  arabesques.  This,  in  abort, 
is  one  of  the  occasions  to  please  the  eye  and  the  imagination  only.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  mode  proposed,  no  definite  idea  is  presented  to  the  mind,  bat  an 
idea  of  elegant  and  festive  splendour  surrounds  the  guests.  There  should, 
however,  be  endless  variety  ;  scarcely  a  form  should  be  repeated  in  the 
details,  although  an  architectural  symmetry  is,  as  usual,  to  be  preserved  in  the 
masses."  (p.  57.) 

The  Breakfast-room,  Where  a  family  betake  themselves  to  particolar 
rooms  at  stated  hours,  it  may  be  allowable  to  decorate  and  ftimtsh  theie 
rooms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  a  marked  and  agreeable  variety  of  cha- 
racter. "  The  morning  has  its  own  feelings,  even  for  those  whom  affluence 
frees  from  any  kind  of  labour.  The  purposes  of  the  day  are  unfinished ; 
every  thing  is  contingent.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  character  or  sulject 
of  pictures  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  mind,  not  the  mind  to  the  subject.  The 
open  face  of  nature,  by  sea  and  land,  may  here  enliven  the  walls,  and  agree 
with  the  excursive  feelings  of  the  hour.  The  chase  and  its  incidents  mayhefe 
triumph.  The  English  pastoral  is  here  strictly  in  its  place.  Solemn  theoOt 
solemn  effects,  should  not  be  admitted  ;  while  all  that  responds  to  buoyancy 
of  spirit  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  appropriate.  It  need  not  be  gravely 
objected,  that  accidental,  or  even  average,  states  of  feeling  may  be  httle  in 
unison  with  the  impressions  which  the  arts  profess  to  give ;  for  the  same 
objection  is  frequently  applicable  to  all  of  the  accompaniments  of  civilised  life, 
nay,  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  which  so  oflen  appeal  even  to  cultivated  hanan 
sympathies  in  vain.  The  occasional  contradiction  is  unavoidable  where,  o> 
two  conditions,  one  is  permanent,  the  other  mutable."  (p.  58.) 

Corridors  and  Conservatories,  Corridors  not  furnished  with  pictures,  and 
garden  pavilions,  may  be  decorated  with  arabesques  ;  but  not  so  conservatoneii 
where  the  conventional  forms  and  tints  of  art  would  contend  injudiciously  vith 
nature. 

Frescoes  are  not  adapted  for  sitting-rooms,  because  in  general  they  napstt 
to  be  of  a  large  size,  and,  being  fixed,  they  cannot  afford  that  variety  which  b 
produced  by  a  number  of  small  pictures,  which  may  be  changed  at  pleaaore. 

T/te  Library,  In  libraries  pictures  of  extensive  interest  divert  the  atten- 
tion from  the  business  of  the  place ;  but  portraits  may  be  admitted,  and  the 
library  is  the  proper  [dace  for  cabinets  of  gems  and  medals,  collections  of  en- 
gravings, terra-cottas,  &c.  *'  I  prefer  a  library  without  coloured  decorations; 
the  wood-work  may  be  carved  in  fiat  relief,  even  to  the  panels  of  the  walls;  n 
mode  of  decoration  now  beautifully  supplied  by  embossed  leather,  whkh  need 
not  be  dark  in  colour.  Whatever  coloiu*  appears,  except  in  the  portraits, 
miniatures,  or  illuminations,  hung  around,  should  be  in  the  books ;  these 
should  strike  the  eye,  and  be,  so  to  speak,  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture. 
Vases  or  busts  may  surmount  the  ciises. 

"  I  see  no  objection  even  to  inscribing  both  the  subject  and  the  name  of  the 
master  under  works  of  art  generally ;  a  volume  bears  its  title  and  anther'* 
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ame  ;  and  pictures,  to  many,  are  as  sealed  books,  till  enquiry  is  stimulated  or 
iterest  quickened  by  similar  means.  When  the  description  is  too  long  to 
dmit  of  this,  the  words  '  See  Catalogue,  No.  — .,'  might  be  added. 

"  If  colour  is  admitted  anywhere  in  the  library,  it  might  be  in  subjects  on 
be  ceiling,  allowable  here,  if  at  all,  in  the  region  of  easy  chairs  and  occasional 
leditation  ;  perhaps  too,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  windows.  The  introduc- 
ion  of  subjects  on  ceiling  has  not  been  recommended  generally,  but  in  the 
jrstem  of  arabesque  painting  the  universal  decoration  of  the  walls  requires  to 
e  carried  into  the  ceiling.  Sculpture,  from  the  reasons  already  given,  or 
ither  in  accordance  with  the  same  taste,  is  quite  admissible  in  the  library." 
p.  60.) 

The  Drawmgroom, — The  principal  drawingroom,  as  that  most  occupied 
n  hours  of  calm  seclusion  and  leisure,  is  the  proper  place  for  the  choicest 
rorks  of  taste.  **  The  arrangement  of  pictures  comprehends  some  of  the 
lifficulties  which  the  artist  experiences  in  the  production  of  one;  for  a  certain 
■lance  and  repose  are  as  essential  for  the  eye,  as  a  harmonious  impression 
or  the  mind.  Enlightened  connoisseurs  see  excellence  both  in  the  Dutch  and 
iaUan  schools,  but  they  are  often  embarrassed  in  arranging  them  together.  I 
im  convinced,  however,  from  instances  I  have  seen,  that  this  is  to  be  accom- 
ilished  satisfactorily.  It  is  sometimes  argued,  that  no  one  reads  Milton  and 
^rabbe  alternately  ;  but  this  is  hardly  a  parallel  case.  Many  go  to  a  gallery  to 
ook  at  a  particular  picture,  and  see  nothing  else  ;  the  eye  is  blind  when  the 
tttention  is  not  actively  exerted.  So,  in  a  room,  the  spectator  selects  his 
avourites,  his  favourites  at  least  for  the  time,  and  scarcely  looks  beyond  them. 
it  another  moment  he  will  perhaps  direct  his  undivided  attention  to  works 
rhich  he  passed  over  on  a  former  occasion.  A  certain  congruity  is  sometimes 
o  be  accomplished,  by  attending  to  impressions  rather  than  names  and  schools. 
Many  an  Italian  picture  would  not  be  out  of  place  with  the  Flemish  and  Dutch 
chools  ;  while  Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  Cuyp,  and  others,  might  sometimes 
larmonise  in  many  respects  with  the  genius  of  the  South."  (p.  61.) 

•*  With  regard  to  subjects,  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  eye,  must  be  respected  : 
be  ethos  [spirit]  of  painting  is  quite  compatible  with  familiar  and  homely 
lubjects ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  Italian  masters  have  sometimes 
lought  for  poetic  impressions  in  regions  where  it  would  be  unsafe  to  follow 
hem.  The  subject  often  acquires  elevation,  and  commands  respect,  by  the 
fvidence  of  mental  labour  and  power  in  the  artist.  To  a  true  connoisseur, 
fait  skilful  application  of  principles  derived  from  universal  nature  supersedes 
iie  mere  subject ;  and  the  idea  which  he  recognises,  whatever  may  be  its 
rehicle,  is  grand  and  poetical.  Less  experienced  observers  are  often  deceived 
>y  the  title  of  pictures:  *  A  Court-yard '  (de  Hooghe)  sounds  unpromising 
SDOUgh  ;  but  when  it  is  seen  that  the  painter  has  represented  daylight  with 
nagical  truth,  and  that  all  is  subservient  to  this,  his  aim  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  dignified.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  the  influence  of  this 
ligh  aim  on  the  part  of  the  artist  often  extends  itself  to  the  treatment  of  the 
naterials  which  constitute  his  ostensible  subject.  It  is  easy  to  see  from  the 
inaffected  feeling,  as  well  as  from  the  relative  character  of  the  execution  in 
lome  (though  not  all)  of  the  Dutch  masters,  that  the  real  subject  of  their 
seditation  was  noble."  (p.  62.) 

*•  With  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  walls  on  which  pictures  are  hung,  my 
ipinion  is  singular  without  being  novel.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  necessary 
x>  consider  wall,  pictures,  gold  Iraiiics,  and  all,  in  relation  to  general  effect : 
lie  gold,  especially,  is  to  t^  treated  as  part  of  the  coup-fTcri/,  But,  though  I 
■emember  examples  of  light  walls  hung  with  pictures  producing  an  agreeable 
•fleet,  I  prefer  a  colour  which  displays  the  pictures  more,  and  must  also  main- 
:aiD  that  living  pictures  are  seldom  seen  to  the  best  advantage  against  a  bright 
{round  ;  the  quantity  of  actual  light  (it  may  always  be  assumed)  making 
■eflected  light  unnecessary  :  my  idea,  in  one  word,  is.  that  the  wall  should  not 
ye  to  light  as  the  lights  of  the  pictures ;  and  this  supposes  a  sufficiently  low 
ant.     Of  such  colours,  the  most  agreeable  is  the  long  e«tab\\%Vvfid  nci>A  i^> 
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which  might  be  sufficiently  allied  to  piurple  to  give  value  to  the  gc^  frnei 
and  the  warm  colour  of  tne  pictures.  I  need  not  recommend  avoiding  too 
much  unbroken  polish  in  the  frames,  since  this  is  now  very  generally  diap- 
proved  of."  (p.  63.) 

For  a  variety  of  details  illustrative  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  above 
extracts  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Eastlakc's  letter.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that 
this  eminent  artist  has  employed  Mr.  Moxon,  the  author  of  the  Grane^i 
Guide,  noticed  in  our  Volume  for  1842,  p.  379.,  to  paint  his  house.  We  tie 
glad  of  this,  because  we  feel  confident  it  will  contribute  to  the  public  taste  la 
the  pictorial  decoration  of  rooms.  Mr.  Moxon*s  works,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Tomalin  in  Carlton  Terrace,  for  example,  require  only  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  in  the  letters  of  M.  de  Chateauneuf 
there  are  various  excellent  remarks  from  which  sound  principles  may  be 
derived ;  but  the  whole  subject  of  a  country  house  is  not  discussed.  Vefy 
little  is  said  on  what  relates  to  domestic  comfort,  such  as  warming,  ventilatingi 
lighting,  supplying  water,  &c.  Indeed,  these  are  subjects  with  which  foreign 
architects  are  not  familiar ;  and,  therefore,  M.  de  Chateauneurs  remarks  maA 
be  considered  as  chiefly  relating  to  matters  of  taste. 

The  letters  are  illustrated  by  one  ground  ^lan  and  four  perspective  viewt 
The  latter  are  beautiful  as  specimens  of  architectural  oraposition  ;  but  tbej 
want  the  characteristic  features  of  a  dwelling-house,  chimney  tops ;  and  th^ 
have  one  feature  far  too  large  for  a  dwelling-house,  a  square  tower  titf^ 
mounted  by  a  dome.  To  conceal  the  chimneys  of  a  dwelling-liouse  if  to 
omit  its  principal  characteristic  feature.  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  tbe 
country  houses  of  England,  which  are  as  far  superior  to  those  of  every  other 
country  in  the  world  as  the  liberty  of  England  is  superior  to  the  liberty  of 
Russia,  were  without  chimney  tops,  and  what  would  th.'  .*  represent  ?  Compue 
those  Italian  country  houses  in  England,  in  which,  as  in  M.  de  Ch&teauneuTs 
design,  an  attempt  has  beei^  made  to  conceal  the  chimneys,  with  those  in  tbe 
same  style  in  which  the  chimneys  have  been  rendered  conspicuous  architec- 
tural features,  and  say  which  aflTord  the  most  pleasure  to  the  beholder,  kkt 
also,  in  which  of  the  two  houses  are  there  likely  to  be  smoky  chimneys.  But 
we  have  said  enough  on  this  subject  elsewhere. 

We  are  sorry  we  can  say  little  in  behalf  of  the  plan  ;  it  exhibits  modi 
display,  with  but  little  convenience  or  comfort  i  indeed  we  never  yet  saw  i 
Continental  architect  that  could  design  a  country  house  fit  for  an  English 
gentleman.  It  is  in  town  houses  that  M.  de  Chateauneuf  excels ;  and  in  these, 
as  we  have  stated,  when  noticing  his  Archiieclura  Domestica,  he  has  ver)' greit 
merit.  The  whole  of  the  work  before  us  shows  that  M.  de  Chateauneuf,  through 
the  intended  kindness  of  his  friend  H.  B.,  has  been  brought  into  what  ii 
called  a  false  position. 

The  five  plates  are  very  beautifully  executed,  as  are  the  vignettes,  which, 
however,  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  book,  having  beeo 
kindly  "  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  Knight  and  Mr.  Jackson."  The  translation  of 
M.  de  Chuteauneuf's  letters  from  the  German,  it  is  stated,  "  unfortunatelv 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  bjing  submitted  to  the  writer  for  correction,' 
which  will  account  for  the  obscurity  of  some  passages  in  them,  though  it  will 
not  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  proofs  appear  to 
have  been  corrected.  We  allude  to  the  transposition  of  entire  lines,  as  io 
p.  55. ;  the  omission  of  words,  as  in  p.  32. ;  and  the  insertion  of  superfluoitf 
words,  for  example,  "  treated  with  masterly  and  skill,*'  in  p.  18. 

One  circumstance  relating  to  this  book,  however,  will  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins :  it  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  *'  Royal  Schools  of  Industry,  at  Ken- 
sington, the  Potteries,  and  Shepherd's  Bush." 

**  On  the  formation  of  the  schools,  the  plan  of  self-support  was  adopted, 
each  child  contributing  a  weekly  paymcivl  *,  \v\1vlv\1s.  Id. ;  girls  who  are  taught 
to  work,  and  the  younger  boys,  pay  2d.;  axvA  vW  eX^^it  \io>j^ ^V^q  «%  \3nia}it 
to  write,  3d.     AJtliougn  these  payments  go  sowve  >«»>j  v.o>N«x<i&  VJa^  \niax9«KnKft 
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of  the  establishment,  yet  the  funds  hitherto  have  been  found  very  inadequate, 
and  the  deficiency  has  been  supplied  by  voluntary  contributions,  the  produce 
of  bazaars,  ladies'  work,  &c.  One  of  the  most  successful  sources  of  profit 
has  been  a  small  volume,  printed  under  the  title  of  Frieiidii/  Contributions :  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of  this  work  have  been  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
adiools ;  three  volumes  have  already  appeared,  'and  the  present  forms  the 
fourth."    (Pref.  p.6.) 


Art.  II.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculturey  Botany j 
Rural  Architecture^  SfC,  lately  published,  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Horticultural  Essays;  being  the  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  RegenCs 
Park  Gardeners'  Society  for  mutual  Instruction,  8fc,  8fc,  Part  I.  8vo,  pj).  73. 
London,  1843. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the  usefulness  of  the  societies  for 
mutual  improvement  which  have,  within  the  last  ten  years,  originated  witii 
journeymen  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  been  carried  on 
entirely  by  them.  The  founder  of  the  first  of  these  societies  was,  we  believe, 
BIr.  Robert  Fish,  and  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  they  have  done  as  much  for 
the  improvement  of  the  young  men  which  belong  to  them,  as  the  Horticultural 
^iety  of  London  has  done  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture  generally. 
The  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  West  London  Gardeners'  Society  for 
mutual  Instruction  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  this  Magazine  and  in 
^e  gardening  newspapers;  those  of  the  Regent's  Park  Society,  recently 
formed,  are  collected  together  in  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  article  is  on  Cacti,  by  Mr.  D.  Maher.  The  second,  on  the  Oak,  by 
^>  J.  Bevis.  Qu^rcus  sessilifiora  is  described  as  having  leaves  with  very  short 
footstalks,  the  reverse  of  which  is  the  case,  as  may  be  observed  at  Ken- 
wood, where  there  are  scarcely  any  of  Q.  pedunculuta.  With  the  exception 
of  this  trifling  inaccuracy,  the  article  is  correct. 

On  the  Camellia,  by  Mr.  E.  Pigg,  with  a  selected  list  of  the  best  varieties  in 
^Itiration.     Good. 

On  training  Pear  Trees,  by  Mr.  T.  Moore.  A  well-reasoned  paper,  though 
^e  differ  firom  the  author  in  being  partial  to  espaliers,  especially  in  a  regular 
kitchen-garden  surrounded  by  walls. 

On  the  Mushroom,  by  Mr.  C.  M*Donald.  On  the  genus  Agaricus,  by  Mr. 
B.  liaher.  In  the  latter  article  is  given  an  intcrestmg  extract  from  Lyall's 
Moscow,  enumerating  the  edible  species  of  i^garicus,  boletus,  Ph&Uus,  Cla- 
tiria,  &c.,  found  in  Russia. 

On  the  Atmosphere,  by  Mr.  T.  Moore.     On  planting  Pear  Trees,  by  the 
same.     Both  these  are  valuable  papers. 

On  the  Willow,  by  Mr.  J.  Bevis.  iSalix  moschata  is  mentioned  as  the 
"  Willow  of  the  Persian  harems,  much  cultivated  in  the  East,"  and  coming 
very  near  S,  caprea.  The  male  plant  is  now  growing  at  Stratford ;  in,  we 
presume,  Mr.  Alcard's  garden. 

Water,  with  reference  to  its  Application  in  Horticulture,  by  Mr.  E.  Pigg. 
An  elaborate  and  instructive  paper. 
On  protecting  Plants,  by  Mr.  T.  Moore,  contains  many  useful  hints. 
On  the  Drainage  of  Plants  in  Pots,  by  Mr.  W.  Field.  Pieces  of  slate  are 
recommended  instead  of  potsherds,  with  moss  placed  over  them ;  slate  pre- 
vents the  mould  from  bemg  washed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  has  other 
advantages. 

On  Tropaeolaceap.  by  Mr.  D.  Maher.   Eighteen  species  o^  TToip»'^o\\rKv  we 
ieaaitfed.    We  agree  with  this  author  in  recommenaing  coVumnac  ltc\V\^e^  lot 
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training  plants  in  pots,  in  preference  to  the  fanciful  and  grotesque  patten 
generally  in  use.  A  decided  contrast  is  required  between  the  support  anddi 
thing  supported,  not  only  in  strength  and  substance,  but  in  form  and  dv 
racter. 

The  last  article  is  the  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  first  half-year  of  4 
Society's  existence,  ending  Feb.  28.  1843,  from  which  we  make  the  fottovm 
extracts:  — 

"  The  success  which  has  attended  the  exertions  of  those  who  have  willim 
contributed  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Society,  becomes  a  forcible  argument  t 
wards  inducing  a  more  generally  diffused  spirit  of  industrious  exertion  od  t 
part  of  the  whole  body  of  members,  which  could  only  result  in  the  ads 
ment  of  the  objects  which  we  set  before  us  at  our  formation  as  a  Socie 
namely,  our  mutual  instruction.  In  no  other  profession  are  its  memben 
entirely  dependent  on  each  other  as  in  that  to  which  we  belong ;  because^ 
no  other  profession,  or  scarcely  in  any  other,  is  the  same  amount  of  meoi 
exertion  found  to  be  requisite  ;  and  this  circumstance,  more  than  any  odi 
may  be  regarded  as  the  cementing  bond,  the  point  of  union,  which  is  I'vs&k 
its  effects,  if  we  look  around  us  on  cither  hand.  Mutual  wants  create  man 
dependence  ;  and  in  no  way  can  these  wants  be  so  well  supplied,  in  no  bett 
manner  can  these  obligations  be  returned  with  usury,  than  m  the  opportmnti 
afforded  at  meetings  such  as  ours,  in  societies  such  as  that  to  which  we  beloi 
This  feeling  of  unity,  a  union  of  wants,  a  union  of  interests,  a  union  of  ran 
dies  for  existing  evils,  a  union  of  preventives  against  new  ones,  this  uoitf 
so  universal  and  so  apparent,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  menb 
of  our  profession  who  can  stand  aloof  from  tne  common  interest ;  andiai 
way  can  this  feeling  be  more  strongly  encouraged  than  by  societies  like  o 
own,  through  whose  medium  much  of  the  required  aid  and  information  can  I 
obtained.  Surely,  with  such  numerous  requirements,  and  in  a  profession  wbe 
so  much  is  to  be  attained,  no  opportunity  of  imparting  or  of  receiving  in&n 
ation  ought  to  be  omitted  ;  and  the  committee  earnestly  hope  that  the  emoii 
half-year  will  be  characterised,  not  only  by  a  more  strict  attention  and  intcR 
in  the  meetings,  but  also  by  more  personal  and  direct  exertions  to  render  the 
what  they  should  be,  what  we  trust  they  will  be," 

**  One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  our  Society,  and  one  from  which  ti 
committee  flatter  themselves  much  good  has  resulted,  is  that  of  the  namuBig 
specimens  :  some  idea  of  its  importance,  and  a  tolerable  key  to  the  amomt 
benefit  resulting  from  it,  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  during  the  hall^ 
upwards  of  1220  specimens  have  been  brought  for  naming;  the  whole  of  wW 
with  a  few  exceptions  too  insignificant  to  be  further  noticed,  have  been  nan 
by  Mr.  Bevis.  Too  nmch  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  those  who,  in  a  tr 
spirit  of  enquiry,  have  exerted  themselves  towards  the  establishment  of' 
herbarium,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  instruction  in  the  highest  walks  of  th 
profession  ;  and  such  as  these  the  committee  would  commend  to  a  morec 
tended  and  persevering  application  to  their  studies,  assuring  them  that  tb 
exertions  can  have  no  other  termination  than  their  advancement  in  their  pi 
fession. 

"  In  addition  to  these,  upwards  of  1100  species  of  ferns,  900  specki 
grasses  and  allied  plants,  and  300  species  of  stove  plants,  have  been  exhibft 
to  the  members  by  Mr.  Bevis. 

"  The  committee  would  venture  to  hope  that  the  Society  may  meet  «i 
some  support  from  their  superiors  in  station,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  IM 
one  important  advance  whicn  they  have  ventured  to  hope  will  ultimately 
accomplished  ;  they  refer  to  the  establishment  of  a  horticultural  library,  i 
the  use  of  the  members. 

**  In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  especially,  and  again,  remind  t 

members  of  the  advantages  of  union  of  feelings  and  of  action,  in  securing  tbo 

interests  which  our  Society  profesfses  to  have  in  view :  they  trust  that  the  c 

ertions  of  each  member  may  increase  uioxc  vvc\Ol  vc\ot^  \  ^yA^XK  vw^V^the  ca| 

they  confidently  predict  a  fuW  rcaWsatAoiv  o^  \.\\o^e\C\^  ^^\^^c\»9ctf3»\A^x£ 
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and  prosperity  which,  by  their  actions  as  well  as  intimations,  they  have  ever 
sought  to  raise.** 

We  would  strongly  recommend  the  formation  of  Gardeners'  Societies  for 
mutual  Instruction  in  every  part  of  the  country  where  half  a  dozen  young 
men  have  an  opportunity  of  conveniently  meeting  together  ;  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  are  to  be  found  journeymen 
gardeners  from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  repeat,  that  we  do 
not  know  any  other  means  likely  to  be  so  effectual  in  imbuing  the  mind  of  a 
voting  gardener  with  all  that  is  requisite  to  fit  him  for  rising  to  the  summit  of 
bis  profession.  The  personal  intercourse  and  professional  discussions  carried 
on  in  such  societies  are  also  calculated  to  humanise  and  refine  the  young 
gardener  as  a  man,  and  render  him  a  polished  and  benevolent  member  of 
society  generally. 

The  Indian  Handbook  of  Gardening,  or  Gtiide  to  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen, 
Fndt,  and  F/ower^Garden,  in  India.  To  which  are  added  a  Hindoottanee 
Vocabulary  of  Horticultural  Terms,  and  a  List  of  Plants.  By  G.  T.  Frederick 
Speede.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  Grant.  Second  edition,  enlarged  and 
corrected.    8vo,  pp.  602,  with  several  lithographic  plates.     Calcutta,  1842. 

Gardening  in  India,  Mr.  Speede  informs  us,  is  considered  an  art  that  can  be 
performed  by  the  most  ignorant  labourer,  and  therefore  books  of  instruction 
tre  considered  useless.  The  Hindoo  mallee,  or  gardener,  *^  estimates  that 
because  he  had  a  good  crop  of  cabbages  from  a  certain  spot  of  ground  this 
year, be  shall  have  an  equally  fine  crop  from  the  same  spot  in  the  next  season  ; 
And  would  not  conceive  that  there  could  be  any  causes  arising  from  this  vear*3 
culture  to  depreciate  the  quality  or  injure  the  growth  of  the  like  article  in  the 
next  year.  Uninstructed  as  he  is,  he  looks  only  on  a  cabbage  as  a  cabbage, 
without  reference  to  the  variety  of  the  species,  or  that  one  kind  may  be  more 
delicately  flavoured,  and  hence  more  worthy  of  his  attention,  than  another  : 
be  supposes  he  reaches  perfection  when  he  brings  before  you  an  immense 
drumhoid,  or  other  large-sized  description,  that  would  require  a  boiler 
to  be  made  especially  for  its  reception ;  and  he  looks  at  you,  while  pre- 
•enting  it,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  little  heeding  that  your  preference  would  be 
^en  to  the  small  close  early  York  or  the  delicate  Savoy.  But  at  the  same 
finie  be  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  his  mistake,  since  we  have  never  thought  of 
informing  him  that  gardening  was  rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  sciences, 
^  that  some  study  of  the  character,  the  habits,  and  the  natural  localities 
eveo,  of  divers  plants,  must  be  required  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  The  ex- 
''pination  and  study  of  these  form  the  science  of  gardening ;  and,  combined 
^  the  manual  labour,  or  that  portion  forming  the  *  art  of  gardening,'  con- 
*Jitute  what  is  necessary  to  perfection.*'  (p.  2.)  It  is  the  object  of  the 
Indian  Handbook  of  Gardening  to  exhibit  the  European  practices  adapted  to 
India  to  the  European  employers  of  gardeners  there,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
^ne^  may  explain  them  to  their  mallees,  and  thus  procure  an  improved  de- 
'^ption  of  culture  and  produce  for  themselves,  and  ultimately  for  the  whole 
<^ountry. 

Most  Europeans  in  India,  our  author  observes,  complain  of  the  ignorance 

^  their  gardeners ;  but  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  since  there  are  no  schools  for 

^^  instruction,  such  as  the  nurseries  and  market-gardens  of  Europe.     "  If 

^cry  gentleman  who  possesses  a  garden  were  to  spare  a  few  minutes  daily  to 

"^trurt  his  gardener,  and  explain  to  him  the  reason  of  the  operations  he  directs, 

*^ch  might  yet  be  done  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture,  especially  if  that 

^^^e  backed  by  an  increase  of  pay  according  as  the  man  advanced  in  know- 

^^e ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  really  too  much  to  demand  intelligence  and  inform- 

^*^n  where  it  is  not  encouraged,  or  the  knowledge  of  science  from  a  man  who 

2^Md  and  treated  like  a  common  labourer.**    (p.  281.)     We  h^iNC  tvo  dov\sX 

^^t  this  work  wiJJ  effect  the  useful  objects  for  which  it  \8  mletideA. 
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The  Glazenwood  Catalogue  for  1843  of  American  and  other  Herdy  Skrii^ 
Herbaceous  and  Greenhouse  P/ants,  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Treet,ed- 
tivatedfir  Sale  by  James  Curtis.    8vo,  pp.  26.     London,  1843. 

This  is  a  priced  catalogue,  in  which  the  plants  are  classed  as  Americii, 
Hardy  evergreen  Shrubs,  Hardy  deciduous  flowering  Shrubs  and  Trees,  Per» 
nial  herbaceous  Plants,  Hardy  ornamental  Climbers,  Greenhouse  and  CooMr 
vatory  Plants,  Greenhouse  and  Conservatory  Climbers  and  Twiners,  Fni 
Trees,  Orchard  and  Garden  Trees  and  Plants,  Ornamental  Forest  Trees,  M 
Forest  Trees  for  profitable  Planting.  In  a  preliminary  page  are  the  foUovWj 
paragraphs,  which  may  be  useful  to  the  intending  planter :  — 

"  In  selecting  the  future  occupants  of  the  shrubbery,  great  difficulty  is  oftei 
felt  by  young  and  inexperienced  planters,  from  deficient  knowledge  as  to  thd 
ultimate  height.  In  this  catalo^e,  Mr.  Curtis  has  distinguished  the  relatif 
height  of  each  individual  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  dwarf,  medium,  an 
tall  preceding  the  name ;  and  he  hopes  he  has,  by  this  means,  rendered  it  eif 
for  the  unpractised  improver  to  choose  the  most  fitting  ornaments  of  the  fon 
middle,  and  back  ground  of  the  scene  he  is  about  to  create  or  adorn. 

"  Mr.  Curtis,  having  had  considerable  experience  as  a  Landscape-ChirdeMi 
undertakes  to  survey  and  plan  estates,  of  large  or  small  extent,  in  any  parto 
the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamental  or  profitable  planting.  He  has  pn 
particular  attention  to  this  department  of  his  art,  and  is  confident  there  if  n 
situation,  however  ungenial  in  climate,  sterile  in  soil,  or  uninterestiqg  ii 
appearance,  that  may  not  be  rendered  ornamental  in  scenic  effect,  and  proJSkU 
in  its  future  results/* 

Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated  for  Sale  by  Robert  Buist,  Nurseryman  tm 

Florist,  Philadelphia.     March,  1843. 

This  is  a  catalogue  of  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants,  hardy  trees  IB 
shrubs,  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  roses.  The  number  of  kinds  in  eachi 
surprising,  and  exceeds  that  to  be  found  in  most  of  our  British  nurseriei 
For  example,  ^^cacia,  27;  Alstrcemeria,  11;  Amar^llii,  52;  Azalea  fiufief 
32  ;  Cactus,  80  ;  CamellM,  166,  &c.  The  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  are  ootx 
numerous  as  might  have  been  expected,  being  cnieflv  confined  to  sorts  whid 
are  ornamental ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plaDtf 
A  new  Catalogue  of  Fruits  is  promised  in  July.  In  an  address  to  the  pafaB 
Mr.  Buist  says,  *'  my  resources  for  acquiring  the  fruitful  and  floral  beautw  o 
the  earth  are  every  day  increasing,  which,  with  practical  ability,  shall  keep  tU 
establishment,  as  it  is  now  conceded  to  be,  the  first  and  best  in  the  uiuttt 
States.**  The  greenhouse  department  in  his  nursery  has  16,000  square  feeto 
glass. 

Rural  Chemistry  :  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science  M I 
Relation  to  Agriculture.  By  Edward  Solly,  Jun.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  ttw 
Mem.  Hoy.  Agr.  Soc,  Experimental  Chemist  to  the  Horticultural  SocMt 
of  London,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Bn 
tain,  &c.    Small  8vo,  pp.  1 69.     London,  1843. 

This  little  volume  "formed  the  substance  of  a  short  series  of  articles 0 
chemistry,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Gardener's  Ct/^ 
nicle.  The  interest  which  they  excited  in  the  readers  of  that  journal  has  Ib 
to  their  republication  in  a  separate  and  more  complete  form.  It  would  hf 
been  easy  to  have  greatly  increased  the  size  of  the  book  ;  and  indeed  it  wi 
frequently  very  difficult  to  select,  from  the  mass  of  information  which  evutH 
those  facts  which  appeared  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  original  objects 
the  author  was  to  give  such  an  elementary  sketch  of  the  science,  as  shooli 
enable  those  ignorant  of  the  subject  more  readily  to  comprehend  the  worfc 
of  the  various  authors  who  have  written  on  agricultural  chemistry.  Asi 
general  rule,  care  has  been  taken,  ns  much  as  possible,  merely  to  give  «rf 
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itaUished  facts,  or,  when  doubtful  theories  are  mentioned,  to  state  distinctly 
hat  they  are  more  or  less  problematical.'*  (Pref.) 

The  great  art  of  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  among  practical 
BCQ  is  to  produce  specific  apphcations  of  it  like  that  now  before  us,  which 
inqnestionably  constitutes  the  best  chemical  book  for  gardeners,  and  which 
tor  young  gardener  ought  to  possess.  We  have  several  books  of  chemistry 
brnraiers,  and  we  trust  we  shall  soon  see  one  for  architects  and  engineers, 
rhich,  like  agricultural  chemistry,  ought  to  combine  geology.  The  only 
ihnge  which  we  should  wish  to  see  in  Mr.  Solly's  book  would  be  to  have 
t  entitled  what  it  really  is,  '*  Horticultural  Chemistry ;  an  Elementary  In- 
nxluction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science  in  its  Relation  to  Horticulture.*' 

Tkt  Qimrterltf  Journal  of  Meteorology  and  Phi/ncal  Science,  published  under 
Ike  immediate  Sanction  and  Direction  of  the  Afeteorological  Society  of  Great 
Britmn,    No.  VI.     Edited  by  J.  W.  G.  Gutch,  M.R.C.S.     London,  1843. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  meteorological  pursuits,  this  journal  will 
iffitrd  a  rich  treat ;  containing  as  it  does  a  great  variety  of  communications, 
(xtncts  from  difierent  publications  bearing  on  the  subject,  reviews,  &c, 

MSviii'j  Tkamet  and  MetropolU  Improvement  Plan :  the  Object  being  to  iuppty 
tke  Metropolis  with  pure  Water;  to  embank  the  River  Thamet  and  preserve  the 
Sewage ;  to  improve  the  Navigation  below  London  Bridge ;  and  to  connect  tfte 
Port  of  London  with  the  Inland  Railways,  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  52.  London, 
1842. 

There  are  a  great  many  original  and  ingenious  ideas  in  this  work,  and  Mr. 
^^n  deserves  great  praise  for  his  perseverance  in  keeping  the  subjects 
wated  of  before  the  public.  One  of  the  objects  is,  "  the  improvement  of 
^  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  and  preservation  of  the  sewage  for  agri- 
^pltural  purposes."  The  subject  is  one  which  we  have  been  attending  to 
MBce  1829,  as  will  appear  by  our  Volume  for  that  year,  p.  690.,  and  the  Builder 
or  March  1843,  p.  45.,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  paragraph :  — 

*  Might  not  the  whole  of  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  common  sewers  be  re- 
vved to  the  country  as  manure,  in  mains  of  pipes,   in  the  same  manner 

*  the  water  is  brought  in,  and  the  solid  part  sent  out  in  cakes  like  oil  cake  ? 
pds  might  be  done  by  intercepting  the  matter  contained  in  the  sewers  at  dif- 
ereot  points,  separatmg  the  solid  from  the  fluid  parts  by  filtration  and  com- 
fCttion,  and  forcing  off  the  latter  along  cast-iron  main  pipes,  bv  steam,  or 
9  previously  forcing  it  to  the  summit  of  a  tower.  From  the  mams  of  h'quid 
^ore,  conducted  along  all  the  principal  roads,  farmers  and  market-garuen- 
vvnught  be  supplied  with  the  liquid,  exactly  as  houses  are  at  present  with 
*fe  water.  Viewing  this  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  water  of  the  sewers  as 
^  converse  of  the  mode  of  introducing  clear  water,  all  the  requisite  details 
^'f  carrying  it  into  execution  will  readily  occur  to  any  practical  person.  It 
"■ght  be  tried  at  first  on  a  limited  scale,  say  along  the  Hammersmith  Road, 
it&ras  Hounslow  or  Slough." 

Having  mentioned  tlie  Builder,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  (see 
**8l.)  our  strong  recommendation  of  it  to  sucn  of  our  readers  as  have  re- 
^^^  or  friends  connected  with  the  building  arts.  It  interferes  with  no  other 
johlication,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have  an  excellent  moral,  as  well  as  pro- 
'"Bonal,  influence  over  a  body  of  young  men  who  probably  amount,  in  Eng- 
^  done,  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousandf.  Young  gardeners  cannot  do  better  than 
^"^ciate  with  youne  carpenters,  when  these  are  like  themselves  of  good  moral 
^'Vacter,  and*  readers  of  scientific  and  moral  works  like  that  just  recoiii- 
■*ded.  The  knowledge  of  geometry  and  architecture,  which  a  carpenter 
^^res  to  enable  him  to  rise  in  his  profession,  entitles  him  to  the  same  rank  in 

*  iotellectuid  point  of  view  with  the  gardener,  though  the  science  of  vege- 
''^  culture  and  carpentry  are  as  different  as  mathematics  and  chemistry. 
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The  Emigrant^t  Hand-Book  of  Factty  concerning  Canada^  New  Zealand^  kit 
tralia.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  j-c. ;  with  the  relative  Advantages  each  ff  (i 
Colonies  offers  Jbr  Emigration,  and  practical  Advice  to  intendtng  Endgmi 
By  Samuel  Butler,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  "  Hand-book  for  Australian  Ei 
grants.*'    ]2mo,  pp.  240,  and  two  maps.     Glasgow  and  London,  184^ 

The  subject  is  discussed  in  three  chapters :  British  America,  Australai 
and  Africa  and  South  America.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is,  not  to  advi 
or  persuade  to  emigration,  nor  to  recommend  one  colony  in  preference 
another,  but  simply  to  state  the  history  and  conditions  of  the  different  ( 
lonies,  leaving  to  the  reader  to  choose  for  himself. 

**  We  have,**  says  the  author,  "  no  partiality  for  one  more  than  another— 
desire  to  give  an  undue  preference  ;  or  to  depreciate  one  colony  at  the  i 
pense  of  another.  This  has  been  too  much  practised  ;  and  several  valtia 
colonies  have  been  seriously  injured  by  unjust  statements  made,  and  unfounc 
prejudices  created,  regarding  them,  for  the  benefit  of  others  possessing  in 
way  superior  advantages.  Our  object  has  rather  been,  by  detcaitngfacls,to^ 
the  nUending  eviigrani  ample  means  to  guide  him  in  making  a  proper  selectkm^ 
the  scene  of  his  future  exertions.  Emigration,  the  removal  from  the  scei 
around  which  all  our  affections  have  hitherto  been  concentrated,  is  a  mit 
of  grave  importance,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  deliberately  and  serion 
considered ;  and  the  choice  of  the  colony  which  the  emigrant  is  to  make 
scene  of  his  future  home  is  equally  entitled  to  careful  and  deliberate  o 
sideration. 

"  The  labouring  man,  in  so  far  as  emigration  depends  on  his  own  exertk 
is,  in  the  mean  time,  in  a  great  measure  restricted  in  his  choice  among 
British  colonies  to  Canada  or  the  other  provinces  belonging  to  Great  Bnl 
in  North  America.  The  expense  even  of  a  steerage  passage  to  Austnb 
puts  it  far  beyond  his  power  to  seek  any  of  these  colonies,  however  strow 
desire  may  be  to  do  so.  Indeed,  Canada  has  been  emphatically  called 
'  Poor  Man*s  Home;'  and,  in  the  extended  regions  there  belonging  to  Or 
Britain,  the  sober  and  industrious  labourer  or  mechanic  is  certain  of  hav 
his  labour  duly  rewarded.  We  do  not  certainly  hear  of  such  ample  fbrtu 
being  made  in  Canada  as  have  been  realised  in  Australia ;  but  we  have  f 
ficient  evidence  to  show  that,  afler  a  very  short  residence  in  any  of  the  Bril 
North  American  provinces,  the  exertions  of  the  labouring  man,  if  steadily! 
soberly  pursued,  will  lead  to  comfort  and  independence." 

The  work  may  be  safely  recommended  as  the  best  guide  to  cmigranti 
cently  issued  from  the  press. 


Art.  in.     Literary  Notices, 

DeCandolli^s  Prodromus,  vol.  viii.,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  is  annmn 
by  Mr.  Pamplin  for  publication  in  August  or  September  next.  Mr.  Pui; 
also  has  on  sale  a  few  beautiful  engraved  portraits  of  the  illustrious  autboi 
that  work.  We  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  Professor  DeOaadl 
in  Paris  in  1828,  and  can  vouch  for  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness. 

In  Jameson's  Joutmal  for  April  1843,  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  WritiiKi 
Philosophical  Character  of  the  late  Professor  DeCandolie  of  GenevaTbf 
Dauben^,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Botany  at  Oxford,  which  is  eztrei 
interestmg  and  instructive. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Management  and  Cultivation  of  Forest  and  Fndt  21 
is  in  preparation  by  John  Smith,  Gardener  and  Forester  to  the  MarquoH 
Bute. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Ait.  I.    Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 

Park.    By  the  Conductor. 

The  improvement  of  Kensington  Gurdens  and  Hyde  Park  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  articles  in  this  Magazine,  frqm 
Its  commencement  in  1826  to  the  present  time,  and  we  have  at 
kngth  been  amply  rewarded  by  seeing  many  of  our  suggestions 
carried  into  execution.  The  removal  of  the  line  of  dead  wall 
Inching  from  Cumberland  Gate  to  the  Gravel  Pits,  and  the 
subetitution  of  an  improved  line  and  of  open  railing,  widening 
the  public  road  in  some  places  and  enclosing  a  part  of  the 
wwte  in  others,  are  what  we  have  been  trying  for  since  1816 ; 
wd,  though  the  ground  formerly  occupied  as  a  kitchen-garden 
W8  not  yet  been  added  to  the  pleasure-ground,  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  the  high  dead  wall,  which  has  so  long  been  an  eyesore 
*nd  an  injury,  will  be  removed,  and  set  farther  back  from  the 
public  road,  and  that,  instead  of  brickwork  18  ft.  high,  there 
Will  be  a  low  parapet,  crowned  with  an  iron  railing. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  of  Kensington 
Gardens  at  the  present  time,  by  observing  that  a  very  complete 
collection  of  low  shrubs,  and  especially  of  Ericaceae,  has  been 
planted  in  two  masses  near  the  piece  of  water  called  the  Ser- 
pentine River ;  and  that  a  new  line  of  boundary  wall  has  been 
lonned  at  the  upper  part  of  this  piece  of  water,  which,  by  adding 
f  portion  of  groimd  to  the  gardens  in  that  quarter,  will  render 
't  practicable  to  give  the  water  a  better  termination. 

^k.  68.  shows  a  plan  of  that  part  of  the  Serpentine  River 
ybich  is  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  the  bridge  a  separating  it 
*J^ni  the  part  which  is  in  Hyde  Park,  and  which  may  be  called 
tbe  Lower  Serpentine ;  and,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  figure,  c 
^presenting  the  Uxbridge  Road.  The  newly  made  plantations 
^1^ shrubs  are  indicated  nt  e  e\  not  by  the  dotted  lines  h  A,  which 
8bow  proposed  alterations  on  the  boundary  of  the  water,  W\.  Vy^ 
Jbe  black  lines^^  as  explained  in  the  references  in  t\ie  -mot^wi  ol 
^j^e^raving.     The  widest  part  of  these  plantationa  \»  iie^\^ 
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150  ft.,  and  the  narrowest  part  above  50  ft.  The  plants  are 
planted  in  alphabetical  order,  each  with  its  name  attached;  and 
they  are  distributed  irregularly  at  proper  distances,  the  intervik 
being  planted  with  common  laurel.  The  situation  is  completdj 
sheltered,  and  slightly  shaded;  and  the  soil  cool,  soft,  and  m(H8L 
The  plants  have  been  planted  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the 
entire  surface  of  the  plantation  is  thickly  mulched  with  rotten 
leaves.  In  short,  no  American  shrubs  could  be  placed  in  mow 
favourable  circumstances,  with  respect  to  growth.  The  names, 
however,  of  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  plants  are  necessarily  toe 
far  from  the  eye  to  be  read,  and  consequently  the  public  will 
not  benefit  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do  from  the  plants  beinj 
named ;  and  the  laurels  are  not  only  useless,  but  as  injuriom 
to  the  plants  as  so  many  noxious  weeds.  The  named  plants  dc 
not  require  more  shade  and  shelter  than  the  situation  affoidf 
naturally ;  and  the  laurels  can  only  serve  to  deprive  them  d 
nourishment,  and  to  give  a  general  sameness  of  character  to  tk 
plantation.  We  hardly  expected  to  see  such  an  exampk  d 
obsolete  practice  in  these  Gardens;  though  we  recollect  th 
Scotch  firs  planted  in  the  new  plantation  in  Hyde  Park,  and  tk 
Black  Italian  poplars  which  still  continue  among  the  Lebanon 
and  Deodar  cedars  in  the  Green  Park.  Every  one  of  the* 
laurels,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  immediately  removed ;  or, 
to  save  appearances,  they  might  stand  till  autumn,  and  then 
be  quietly  taken  away,  as  the  Scotch  firs  were  some  yean 
since. 

With  respect  to  the  named  shrubs,  very  great  praise  is  due 
to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  for  having  introduced  labels  into  the  Gar- 
dens ;  but,  in  order  that  the  public  may  profit  from  these  shrubs 
being  named,  they  would  require  to  be  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  each  species  and  its  name  near  the  eye. 
We  have  suggested  the  idea  of  placing  them  in  small  square 
and  circular  beds  round  the  central  basin  opposite  the  east  front 
of  Kensington  Palace,  as  shown  in  fig.  70. ;  in  which  the  bei 
next  the  water  are  proposed  to  be  planted  with  low  shrubs,  nd 
allowed  to  rise  above  4  ft.  high  ;  and  the  outer  row  with  heito 
ceous  plants,  each  bed  being  limited  to  one  order  or  tribe.  AI 
the  shrubs  in  the  plantations  e  e^  in  fig.  68.,  would  not  be  in 
eluded  in  these  beds,  because  a  number  of  them  would  grof 
too  high  ;  but  almost  all  the  ^ricaceaB  (including  the  numerooi 
kinds  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  vacciniums,  a»( 
heaths),  with  the  daphnes,  mahonias,  &c.,  which  have  beei 
planted,  would  be  perfectly  suitable,  and  would  produce  i 
splendid  effect,  not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  their  reflectioi 
in  the  water,  more  especially  when  in  flower. 

The  larger-growing  shrubs  we  woidd  dispose  of  partly  in  th 
piantations  on  the  BOut\i  and  nox\\i  ^\d&  ol  ^<^  ^^^^ns^anc 
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1  angle  specimens,  endoeed  in  wire  fences,  along  cert^ 
-dona  of  the  walks. 

«n  the  TOW  of  beds  of  shrube  and  that  of  herbaceous 
bown  in  Jh.  69.,  we  would  fonn  a  gravel  walk  Ifl  ft. 
,  connected  with  the  grand  south  and  north  walk  d  in 
b;  the  straight  walk  e.    The  warm  colour  of  the  gravel 
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ralk  would  relieve  the  view  of  the  water  from  that  cold, 
ootonoue  appearance  which  is  bo  often  compliuned  of  in 
■t  of  Kensington  Gardens,  and  which  is  the  result  of 
t  of  warm  colours  in  the  scene.  The  only  relief  from 
oal  green  and  blue  is  a  momentary  one  on  fine  Sundays, 
le  banks  are  promenaded  by  giuly  dressed  females  and 
.  This  dull  scene  forms  the  view  from  the  principal 
Kensington  Palace  ;  and,  judging  from  Miss  Bumey's 
of  court  life  in  the  time  of  George  III.,  it  may  not 
en  unappropriatc  to  the  ideas  of  royalty  of  the  by-gone 
on.  Now,  however,  thanks  to  the  aquatic  fowls  wVA. 
bis  jaece  of  water  bos  lately  been  stocked,  t\ie  aUxuc^Jvo'iL 
on  ita  banks  ia  increased,  and  the  monotony  c£  <t)l^« 
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scene  is,  in  a  slight  degree,  diminished;  but  more  islands  are le- 
quired,  and,  as  the  crowning  improvement,  a  fountain  should  be 
placed  in  the  centre  with  a  single  jet,  which  should  throw  the 
water  up  to  the  height  of  50  or  80  feet,  as  we  have  suggested 
(Vol.  for  1841,  p.  331.).     Independently  altogether  of  colour, 
the  circumstance  of  the  surface  of  this  water  being  some  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  walk  d,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  seen  by 
those  who  do  not  go  nearer  to  it,  adds  greatly  to  its  bad  effect 
Water  should,  if  possible,  always  be  placed  in  the  lowest  or  ap- 
parently lowest  ground  in  the  view :   but,  when  this  cannot 
be  done,  the  spectator  who  is  to  see  the  water  ought  to  be  on  a 
surface  rather  above  it  than  under  it ;  at  all  events,  he  ought 
never,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  to  be  placed  on  a  lower  level 
This  circumstance  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  would  be  a 
very  desirable  improvement  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  walk  d, 
and  also  all  the  ground  between  that  walk  and  the  water,  to  the 
same  level  as  the  surface  on  which  the  beds  of  shrubs  and  flowers 
are  placed.     On  the  side  of  the  walk  next  the  palace,  the  slope 
might  either  be  gradual  or  comparatively  abrupt ;  the  distance 
from  the  palace  windows  being  such  as  to  render  it  a  matter 
of  indifference  which  mode  is  adopted. 

The  floating  islands  in  the  figure  are  shown  much  larger 
than  they  really  are ;  and,  instead  of  eight,  only  three  are  exe- 
cuted, and  these  are  not  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage.    The 
beds  containing   both  the   shrubs  and   herbaceous  phmts  we 
would  surround  with  4-inch  brick  edgings ;  as  well  to  keep  them 
distinct  and  regular,  as  to  raise  them  a  few  inches  above  tbe 
general  surface.     They  would  always  be  kept  abundantly  moist 
by  the  high  level  of  the  water,  which  woidd  be  an  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  American  shrubs.     With   respect   to  the  her- 
baceous plants,  they  might  be  supplied  by  the  Royal  Botamc 
(jarden  at  Kew.     Both  lines  of  beds,  and  also  the  broad  |ravd 
walk,  might  be  protected  from  sheep  by  a  strained  wire  lencc, 
as  indicated  in  the  figure ;  or  each  bed  might  be  enclosed  se- 
parately, and  this  we  have  ascertained  may  be  done  by  meatt 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  wire  netting  (p.  83.),  attached  to  a  frame,  at  a 
very  moderate  expense,  which  will  be  hereafter  exactly  stated, 
as  will  the  estimate  for  the  fountain  in  the  centre,  which  ii 
kindly  preparing  for  us  by  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos. 

A  very  great  improvement  to  Kensington  Gurdens  b  now 
being  made  by  enclosing  a  piece  of  waste  ground,  hitherto  the 
receptacle  of  the  worst  kinds  of  filth,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  so- 
called  Serpentine  River.  This  piece  of  waste  ground  is  repre- 
sented  in  ^ff.  68.  at  dy  and  the  use  that  we  propose  to  make  of 
it  is  shown  in^,  69.  at  o,  A,  L  By  means  of  this  additi<Hi  the 
termination  of  the  water  iu\^t\»^  n^t^  effectually  and  pictu- 
resquely concealed ;  and,  luateaA  o?  >i)ftfe\a^eQ>Q&  ^a£^\x^sQLVsQa!&3aa^ 
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ibown  in  Jig.  7 1.,  a  cascade  &om  some  masBee  of  rockwork,  or 
bim  the  abrapt  temunadon  of  a  mined  aqueduct,  might  d&- 
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iirer,  as  a  water&U,  the  eame  quantity  of  water  which  now  flows 
from  the  fountain.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  artificial 
fockwork,  or  tlie  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  will  not  be  works  of 
■rt  as  much  ae  the  caet-iron  fountain ;  all  that  we  contend  for 
is,  that  they  will  be  works  of  art  more  in  accordance  with  the 
■orroanding  scenery,  and  such  as  will  not  shock  the  feelings  of 
persons  possessing  taste  in  landscape. 

On  referring  to  Jig.  69.  it  will  be  observed  that  we  propose 
to  widen  the'  river  in  several  places,  and  to  introduce  islands, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  only  character  adapted  for  still  water,  viz. 
that  of  a  lake.  On  some  of  the  spots  on  which  islands  would 
be  formed  there  are  already  large  trees,  and  on  others  we  would 
fiant  low  growths,  such  as  rhcdodendrons,  azaleas,  Stc,  leaving 
^ades  of  turf;  and  some  of  the  islands  should  be  almost  en- 
tirely without  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to  harmonise  their  surface 
with  that  of  the  Grardens  generally.  The  mai^ins  both  of  the 
islands  and  the  boundary  shores  we  would  'Vftry  ^ii'j  ckmsw 
gnr^  blocks  of  atone,  &&,  so  as  to  be  more  ua  accoTWDae'wVi^ 
u  4 
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nature,  and  to  produce  a  better  harmony  of  colouring,  k 
present  the  grass  grows  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  wbSd 
is  always  unnatural,  and  produces  a  cold  and  monotonous  eSsd 
In  this  respect,  the  shores  of  the  water  in  St.  James's  Park  tt 
much  better  managed. 

The  management  of  the  banks  of  pieces  of  made  water ; 
yery  seldom  artistical.  The  object,  in  such  a  case  as  that  befoi 
us,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  imitation  of  the  banks  of  a  natoi: 
lake,  and  supposing  it  to  be  in  a  similar  situation  to  thai ; 
which  th^  artificial  lake  is  placed ;  the  imitation,  in  this  and ; 
all  similar  cases,  being  such  as  never  to  be  mistaken  for  wi 
nature.  (See  our  VoL  for  1837,  p.  597.)  It  is  of  great  ii 
portance  to  keep  this  last  principle  constantly  in  view  ;  becao 
it  is  the  carrying  of  it  out  which  constitutes  a  piece  of  natun 
looking  water  in  a  pleasure-ground  a  work  of  art.  In  such  a  sili 
ation  as  that  in  Kensington  Gardens,  a  natural  lake  may  1 
supposed  to  have  the  banks  clothed  with  aquatic  plants,  wok 
as  reeds,  rushes,  &c.,  so  as  to  give  them  a  marshy  character ;  1 
have  them  broken  by  the  treading  of  horses  or  cattle  approad 
ing  to  drink ;  or  comparatively  firm  and  smooth,  with  gm 
growing  down  nearly  to  the  water's  edge,  but  still  sepanUx 
from  it  by  a  line  of  shore  occasioned  by  the  varying  height  i 
the  water.  Here  then  are  three  distinct  characters  which  may  I 
imitated  by  art,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  imita^ 
shall  not  be  a  fac-simile  of  nature,  but  a  resemblance  of  it  I 
the  first  case,  cultivated  aquatic  plants  are  to  be  employed  ii 
stead  of  water  weeds ;  in  the  second,  firm  and  dry  warm-coloure 
broken  ground  is  to  be  substituted  for  a  poached  surface ;  anc 
in  the  third  case,  the  separating  line  between  the  water  an 
grass  is  to  be  coated  with  coarse  gravel  or  small  stones,  wit 
perhaps  occasional  blocks  connected  with  shrubs,  so  as  to  gh 
a  character  of  firmness,  and  introduce  a  warm  colour  betwee 
two  cold  colours. 

(^To  be  completed  in  our  next,) 


Art.  II.  The  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  ofLandseof 
Architecture  applied  to  the  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteries  ak 
the  Improvement  of  Churchyards ;  including  Observations  on  t 
Working  and  Genercd  Management  of  Cemeteries  and  Bwn 
Grounds.     By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  p.  222.) 

IV.  Certain  Innovations  suggested  relative  to  the  Selsctioii  « 
Ground  for  Cemeteries,  Mode  of  performing  Funerals,  etc. 

Would  not  a  law,  enacting  as  follows,  answer  every  purpose  of  Mr.  Mi 
kinnon's  bill  ?  That  no  graves  fi\\ou\d  V>e  m^A^  e^^^>^\  oiv  ^mund  that  new 
was  opened  before;  that»whea  ow\y  on^  co^u  ^^"^v^^vcv^^gcm^^^MRi 
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not  beksB  than  6  ft.  below  the  sur&ce ;  that,  when  more  than  one  coffin  was 
to  be  contained  in  the  same  grave,  each  coffin  should  be  separated  from  the 
other  by  a  layer  of  earth  not  less  than  6  ft.  in  thickness  ;  that  all  burying  in 
Tauits  and  catacombs  be  discontinued;  and  that  no  new  burial-grounds  be  « 
formed  in  London  within  two  miles  of  St.  Paul's,  nor  in  country  towns  within 
half  a  mile  of  their  suburbs.  Such  a  law  would  at  once  prevent  interments 
from  being  made  in  most  of  the  London  burial-grounds,  wnile  it  would  admit 
of  all  the  unoccupied  ground,  whether  in  London  or  out  of  it,  being  used ;  and 
thus  DO  injustice  would  be  committed  towards  those  who  have  recently  en- 
tailed their  burying^ound ;  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  check  the  disgusting 
and  dangerous  practice  of  burying  ten  or  twelve  bodies  close  upon  one  another 
in  one  grave,  now  practised  both  in  the  old  churchwards  and  in  the  new 
cemeteries. 

A  law  to  attain  these  objects,  combined  with  regulations  to  prevent  graves 
from  being  reopened  within  sixty  years  if  in  the  country,  or  not  at  all  if 
in  a  town,  would,  if  strictly  enforced,  probably  be  found  sufficient  for  every 
pupote,  as  far  as  health  is  concerned.  Under  the  influence  of  such  a  law 
there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  every  sect  having  its  separate  cemetery 
or  cemeteries  ;  to  individuals  forming  cemeteries  as  commercial  speculations  ; 
or  to  different  trades  or  professions  having  their  separate  cemeteries.  The 
Sweater  the  number  of  present  cemeteries,  the  greater  the  number  of  future 
public  gardens. 

The  law  should  be  modified  with  reference  to  Jews  and  Quakers,  since  it  is  a 
psrtofthe  religion  of  the  former  that  no  grave  is  ever  opened  a  second  time  ; 
ttd  the  latter  adopt  the  same  practice,  though  not,  perhaps,  from  religious 
principle,  but  from  a  general  regard  to  decency  and  propriety.  It  would  be 
"efficient  to  enact  that  the  burying-grounds  of  these  religious  bodies,  in 
common  with  others,  when  once  filled,  should  be  shut  up  for  ever,  if  in 
towns,  and  that  the  new  cemeteries  opened  by  them  should  always  be  in  the 
country. 

All  burial-grounds  whatever  within  the  precincts  of  towns,  when  once 
^cd,  that  is,  when  the  whole  ground  has  been  buried  in,  even  if  with  only 
one  body  in  a  grave,  should  be  shut  up  as  burying-grounds,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  opened  as  public  walks  or  gardens  ;  the  grave-stones  and  all 
vchitectural  or  sculptural  ornaments  being  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of 
uie  town  or  village ;  such  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants  being  planted  among  the 
gra?es  as  the  town  council,  or,  if  a  village,  the  parish  vestry,  may  determine. 

The  distance  from  a  town  at  which  a  cemetery  ought  to  be  placed  will 
ocpend  a  good  deal  on  the  elevation  of  the  site,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
*^wce8  fi-om  which  the  town  obtains  its  water.  If  there  are  pervious  strata 
lying  on  impervious  strata,  immediately  under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
Intended  as  a  cemetery,  and  these  strata  traverse  ground  without  the  cemetery 
^  which  wells  are  likely  to  be  dug,  and  have  a  descent  towards  it,  the  mois- 
^  of  decomposition  will  be  earned  by  the  rains  along  the  strata  to  the  wells, 
^d  to  all  artificial  depositories,  or  natural  outlets  for  the  water.  An  elevated 
^stbn,  with  a  soil  of  gravel,  sand,  or  chalk,  to  a  great  depth,  is  evidently  pre- 
^^le  to  all  others,  because  the  moisture  generated  will  be  carried  perpen- 
*pnlarly  down  by  the  rains,  and  the  gases  evolved  will  be  carried  off  by  the 
^^s.  No  human  dwellings  ought  to  be  made  within  a  cemetery,  unless  we 
^^t  the  entrance  lodge,  which  might,  if  desirable,  always  be  made  outside 
p  ^tes,  or  so  as  not  to  have  all  its  windows  looking  directly  on  the  graves. 
y  Would  frequently  be  advantageous  to  have  a  space  outside  the  cemetery 
•ence,  of  50  or  60  feet  in  width,  to  be  planted  with  trees,  varying  in  height 
molding  to  the  nature  of  the  situation  and  soil ;  the  object  being  to  disguise 
IJ*  Tiew  of  the  graves  from  the  nearest  houses,  without  producing  too  much 
belter  to  impede  the  action  of  the  sun  and  winds  on  the  surface  of  the 
cemetery. 

Such  s  lair  as  we  contemplate  should  prohibit  interment  \tv  cYvutcVvca  ot 
/"^vc  buHdinga ;  whether  in  vaults,  catacombs,  or  in  tke  ftoot  o?  iVwe  eWt^ 
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or  vault,  without  any  exception  whatever  ;  it  should  prohibit  the  formation  of 
private  vaults,  or  private  or  family  graves  or  grav^rardSy  in  towns,  or  any 
where  except  in  the  country,  and  there  they  should  be  placed  in  spots  at 
least  100  ft.  from  any  other  building.  The  law  should  also,  as  we  think, 
enforce  the  clearing  out  of  all  public  vaults  under  churches  or  chi^idi, 
whether  in  town  or  countrv,  and  not  even  excepting  those  of  the  neiHf 
formed  public  cemeteries.  That  the  vaults  and  catacombs  of  these  cemeteria 
are  liable,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  same  objections  as  those  in  the  old 
burying-grounds  and  under  churches,  is  a  fiu;t  which  can  be  proved  by  refa^ 
ence  to  what  has  taken  place  both  in  the  vaults  of  the  Kensal  Green  Gens* 
tery  and  in  those  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Cemetery  *  ;  and,  in  sbort, 
any  person  walking  through  them  will  require  no  other  evidoace  than  tint 
of  his  own  senses. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  unreasonable  in  wishing  to  prevent  latmi- 
ments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  or  in  the  royu  vault  at  Wmdnr, 
but  we  consider  that  the  memory  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  indudiq; 
even  our  sovereigns,  would  be  quite  as  mucn  honoured  by  having  their  bodiei 
buried  in  the  free  soil  in  the  country,  and  appropriate  monumental  cenotsj^ 
erected  to  their  memory  in  these  and  other  national  buildings,  as  by  hatuf 
their  bodies  buried  under  their  monuments,  or  preserved  in  wooden  or  lesdcB 
cases  in  vaults  or  catacombs.  Surely  it  is  pleasanter  in  idea,  when  looking  oa 
the  statue  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  St  Paul's,  to  think  of  his  remains  beiqg  eofend 
by  the  green  turf  in  the  open  ground  of  a  cemetery  or  a  churchyard,  than  to 
think  of  them  lying  in  black  earth,  saturated  with  putrescent  moisture,  onder 
the  damp  paved  floor  of  the  crypt  of  a  cathedral.  There  is  no  doubt  tint 
burying  in  sepulchres,  by  which  the  body  is  preserved  from  mixing  with  tke 
soil,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  it  was  doubtless  justified  by  the  opiniooi  of 
mankind  in  the  early  ages  of  history ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  asserted  that  the 
practice  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  and  spirit  of  the  present  ^e. 
Security  from  desecration  was,  no  doubt,  a  main  object  for  this  mode  of 
burial,  and  certainly  it  was  a  protection  from  the  h^ena,  the  fox,  the  dog,  snd 
other  wild  carnivorous  animals  that  were  common  in  the  early  stages  of  dvi- 
lisation  ;  but  neither  then  nor  now  is  it  any  permanent  security  a^uoit 
desecration  by  the  human  species.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  mode  certain  of 
ending  in  desecration,  sooner  or  later.  Witness  the  mummies  of  EgTptf 
unprotected  even  by  the  Pyramids  ;  or  look  to  what  has  been  taking  place 
for  many  years  past  in  the  vaults  of  churches  in  London,  as  c:iven  in  endenoe 
in  the  Parliamentary  Report,  which  we  have  so  often  quoted;  or  turn  to  the 
volumes  of  travellers  on  the  Continent  since  the  peace  of  1814.'!'  The  trath  ii* 

*  Mr.  Jones,  undertaker,  residing  in  Devereux  Court,  Essex  Street,  Stiand, 
placed  a  body  in  a  leaden  coffin  and  the  other  usual  cases,  and  deposited  it  is 
the  catacombs  of  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  It  had  remained  there  about  three 
months,  when  he  was  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  cemetery  company  thai 
**  the  coffin  leaked,  and  that  he  must  see  to  it  immediately."  Mr.  Joaeift 
accompanied  by  his  assistants,  went  to  the  cemetery,  remov^  the  body  froa 
the  horizontal  stone  resting-place,  which  was  sealed  very  carefully  at  the  eadi 
and  round  the  sides.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  lid  of  the  outer  cofin 
and  turn  out  the  body,  enclosed,  as  is  usual,  in  the  shell  and  leaden  cofia; 
these  were  reversed,  when  it  was  found  that  a  small  hole  existed  at  the  under 
part  of  the  leaden  coffin.  This  hole  was  enlarged  with  a  gimlet  by  one  of  tlie 
assistants,  Mr.  Thomas  Moxley  ;  the  gas  which  escaped  extinguished  a  lighted 
candle  three  distinct  times,  and  he  was  rendered  mcapable  of  following  his 
occupation  for  several  weeks.  (^Appendix  to  Report  on  the  HeaWk  of  Tbarai, 
p.  208.) 

f  In  the  autumn  of  1813  we  passed  two  days  in  and  about  the  small  towa 

of  Kowna,  on  the  Niemen,  ceWbraleA  fox  \va  Xvbv^  vc^-^  waid  its  honey  ;  »d 

looking  into  the  vaults  of  the  chutcVi,  vit  oXiwtri^^t^aKw^jPH 
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At  in  this  matter,  at  in  most  others,  we  follow  the  practice  of  those 
ho  have  gone  before  us,  without  enquiring  into  its  reasonableness  or  suit- 
ilsness  to  our  present  views  of  nature.  A  gentleman  in  the  countr}'  builds 
chu>d  in  his  grounds,  and  his  architect  tells  him  that  it  would  not  be 
smplete  without  a  family  vault,  and  he  therefore  has  one  built,  other- 
wt  he  would  not  be  like  his  neighbours.  As  to  public  vaults  in  churches, 
mr  origin  is  security,  and  they  are  continued  partly  owing  to  the  crowded 
Me  of  the  churchyards,  but  principally  on  account  of  the  higher  fees 
btuned  from  those  who  bury  m  them  by  the  clergyman  and  the  under- 
iker.  Hence,  on  account  or  the  expense,  burying  in  vaults  becomes  a 
Mrk  of  wealth  or  distinction,  and  for  that  reason  is  adopted  by  many  of 
be  London  tradesmen,  even  in  the  new  cemeteries.  How  much  better 
w  the  health  and  improvement  of  the  living,  and  the  honour  of  the  dead, 
rere  the  money  now  laid  out  in  vaults  and  in  burial  fees  expended  on  hand- 
ooie  monuments,  or  even  on  increased  space  round  graves  in  the  open  ground, 

0  as  to  admit  of  interring  only  one  coffin  in  a  grave  I  How  much  more 
■tiiral  and  agreeable  to  see  the  grass  eraves  of  a  family  placed  side  by  side  in 
k  naall  green  enclosure,  the  property  of  the  fiunily,  which  cannot  be  disturbed; 
ban  to  see  the  cover  of  a  brick  grave  or  a  vault,  in  which  we  know  their 
lodies  have  been  let  down  one  over  the  other,  and  there  remain  unmixed 
nth  aoil,  a  pestilential  mass  of  putridity ;  or  see  the  coffins  which  contain 
htm  deposited  on  stone  shelves  above  ground,  forming  separate  portions  of 
veaervM  corruption  I* 

The  directors  of  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  have  offered  seven  acres 
if  their  ground  for  the  interment  of  the  paupers  of  seven  London  parishes, 
irhich  exceed  in  number  1,000  annually.  *'  It  has  been  found,**  they  say, 
*  that  seven  acres  will  contain  about  133,500  graves  ;  each  grave  will 
leoeive  ten  coffins  ;  thus  accommodation  may  be  provided  for  1,335,000 
leeeased  paupers,  and  the  seven   acres,  at  an   averai;e  of  1,000  burials 

1  year,  will  not  be  filled  for  1,335  years."  (Annual  Report  of  the  General 
Cemetery  CompoHy,  dated  9th  June,  1842,  p.  8.)  The  idea  of  accumulat- 
inur  such  a  mass  of  corruption  in  such  a  limited  space  is  horrible,  and  we  trust 
irfll  never  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  by  the  public.  The  directors  introduce 
he  irproposition  by  the  following  passage  :    **  The  directors  of  the  General 


in  their  shrouds,  which  had  been  turned  peliniell  out  of  their  coffins. 
On  some  the  flesh  and  hair  were  still  remaining.  We  were  informed  this  was 
done  by  the  French  on  their  retreat  from  Moscow  the  winter  before,  in 
learch  for  the  loaf  of  bread  and  bottle  of  wine,  which  it  was  at  that  time 
»stomary  for  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  to  place  in  the  coffin  along  with 
the  body,  previously  to  its  interment. 

•  The  late  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  had  caused  a  splendid  vault  to  be  built  for 
Imnself,  and,  with  much  kindness,  proposed  to  Allan  Cunningham  that  he  also 
ikould  be  buried  in  it.  •*  No,  no,**  answered  Allan ;  "  I  '11  not  be  built  over 
when  1  'm  dead ;  I  '11  lie  where  the  wind  shall  blow  over,  and  the  dnisy 
grow,  upon  my  grave."  (The  BuUder,  No.  3.  p.  40.)  In  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  December,  1842,  a  biographical  notice  of  Allan  Cunningham, 
Bsq.,  is  given,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  died  on  Oct.  29.,  aged  56,  and  that 
on  the  4th  of  Nov.  his  remains  were  removed  to  the  General  Cemetery  in 
the  Harrow  Road,  for  interment  in  the  catacombs  of  that  pkce.  Having 
written  to  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  the  son  of  the  deceased,  with  a  copy  of 
the  above  extract  from  the  Bui/der,  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case,  his  an- 
is  : "  My  father  is  buried  in  the  General  Cemetery  at  Kensal  Green  ;  not 


in  a  close,  damp,  pestiferous  vault,  or  in  a  brick  grave  (just  as  bad),  but  va 
bis  native  earth,  that  he  mn^  min^'Ie  with  what  he  sprung  Crom.    TVvt  e'sCCwicX 
foa  send  me  is  perfectly  correct.     My  father  had  alwavn  at\  a\>V\otTet\e)&  o1 
WeBtmmBter  Abbey  vaults  and  brick-built  graves.— P.  C.    Morch  1.  WVi?" 
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Cemetery  Company,  knowing  the  difficulty  as  well  as  the  expense  of  obti 
ing  ground  for  burial,  (as  a  cemetery  always  depreciates  the  property  aroon 
and  contemplating  that  a  Bill  may  pass  to  prohibit  burials  in  the  crowded  n 
tropolis,  offer  seven  acres  of  their  ground  at  Kensal  Green,  adjoining 
Cemetery,  for  the  burial  of  the  poor,  under  such  r^ulations  as  may 
thought  advisable.**  {Report,  &c.,  p.  8.)  Fortunately  for  the  public,  the  cd 
lation  of  the  directors  is  altogether  erroneous.  An  acre  contains  43,560  aqn 
feet,  and  supposing  the  pauper  graves  to  be  6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  fl.  6  in.,  this  isec 
to  16^  square  ft.,  and  hence,  dividing  43,560  ft.  by  that  sum,  we  have  % 
graves  per  acre,  which  multiplied  by  seven  gives  18,760  graves  in  seven  acr 
somethmg  more  than  one  seventh  of  the  number  which  the  directors  say 
seven  acres  will  contain.  But  let  us  take  even  this  limited  number  of  18, 
graves,  and  multiply  it  by  10,  the  number  of  pauper  interments  which 
directors  propose  to  make  in  a  ^rave,  and  we  have  187,600  bodies  depod 
in  seven  acres.  Something  less  mdeed  than  the  1,335,000  bodies  which 
directors  propose  to  get  into  that  space,  but  still  enough  to  put  the  pa 
on  their  guard  against  men  who  can  hazard  such  statements ;  for  it  o 
be  remembered  that  this  error  in  the  calculation  has  nothing  to  do  \ 
the  intentions  of  the  directors.  One  million  three  hundred  and  thirQr-i 
thousand  bodies  deposited  in  seven  acres  may  well  depreciate  the  p 
perty  around.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Walker,  the  author  of  GaihrruigM/ 
Graveyardtf  observes  (Report  on  the  Health  o/Toiims,  p.  412.),  that  "laj 
of  earth,  of  several  feet  in  depth,  can  no  more  intercept  the  traosmissioi 
gas  into  the  atmosphere,  than  they  can  by  their  density  prevent  the  infih 
tion  of  water,"  then  indeed  these  seven  acres,  if  occupied  even  with  the  sma 
number  of  187,600  l)odies,  might  be  considered  as  the  crater  of  a  void 
vomiting  forth  poison  in  the  form  of  a  column  of  gaseous  matter,  which,  cfai 
ing  in  du*ection  with  every  change  of  the  wind,  would  poison  the  atmoqih 
for  many  miles  round ;  while  the  water  of  decomposition  would  poiaoo 
springs  of  the  subsoil. 

It  is  lamentable  to  witness  in  the  proprietors  of  cemeteries^  and  in  so 
members  of  the  Committee  for  enquiring  into  the  Effect  of  Interroenti 
Towns,  the  manner  in  wliich  the  subject  of  the  interment  of  paupers,  and 
the  poor  generally,  is  discussed.  We  do  not  limit  the  remark  to  the  profM 
tors  of  cemeteries,  the  committee  referred  to,  or  to  the  rich  or  inflaeo) 
classes  in  this  country,  but  extend  it  also  to  every  other  class  which  o 
siders  itself  above  the  poor ;  for  example,  to  parish  vestries.  One  would  thi 
that  the  poor  were  considered  as  animals  of  a  different  species,  or  as  toti 
without  the  feelings  which  belong  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  While  the  bod 
of  the  dead  rich  in  every  capital  in  Europe  are  to  be  placed  singly  in  ca 
combs  or  graves,  those  of  the  poor  are  to  be  trenched  in  in  layers  as 
France,  thrown  into  a  common  pit  as  in  Naples  and  L^hom,  or  buried 
or  fifteen  in  a  grave  as  in  London.*  Some  of  the  committee  who  examii 
witnesses  seem  particularly  anxious  to  abridge  the  process  of  taking  care 
the  poor,  by  placing  quicklime  in  their  coffins.  The  questions  put  by  so 
of  these  persons  evinced,  in  our  opinion,  great  want  of  humane  feeling  ge 
rally,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  the  poor. 

*'  Should   you  have  any  objection,  if  there  was  a  law  made  that  til 

*  The  price  of  land,  within  ten  miles  of  London,  is  much  too  high  to  adi 

of  burying  paupers  singly  in  the  London  cemeteries ;  but  one  thousand, 

even  two  thousand,  acres  of  poor  waste  land,  admirably  adapted  for  buryii 

ground,  might  be  purchased  in  the  parishes  of  Woking,  Chobham,  Hon 

Ferbright,  Pyrford,  &c.,  at  from  4/.  to  8/.  per  acre.     The  land  alluded  to 

too  poor  to  admit  of  cultivation  for  arable  purposes;  but  it  would  ir 

yews,  junipers,  pines,  firs,  and  oVher  cemeiw^j  ^\wvu,  ^ItK  which  it  might 

planted  in  rows,  in  such  a  mauuer  tViat  tVie  ^xwca  tow\^  \sfc  \s»^^\ffx^^«k< 

rows. 
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e  so  much  lime  put  in  with  the  body,  so  as  to  destroy  it  in  a  certaiu 

you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  burying  bodies  with  a 
luantity  of  quicklime,  sufficient  to  destroy  the  coffin  and  the  whole 
t  given  time  r  *' 

tions  continually  recurring.  One  honourable  member  put  the  quick- 
sdon  so  oflen,  that  we  took  the  trouble  of  counting  the  number  of 
hich  we  found  to  be  twenty.     It  would  no  doubt  be  very  desirable  in 

of  those  who  find  themselves  above  the  poor,  to  get  rid  of  "  the 
ling**  at  the  expense  of  a  little  quicklime ;  but,  unfortunately  for  this 
ind  fortunately  for  the  poor,  and  sometimes  for  the  cause  of  justice, 
e  the  bones,  which,  as  we  have  before  seen  (p.  3.)>  &re  not  to  be 
of  so  easily.  Very  different  indeed  were  the  feelings  expressed 
bishop  of  London,  and  some  other  clergymen  who  were  examined. 
inr  natural  for  the  rich  to  hate  the  poor,  and  wish  to  dispose  of 
d  of  "  the  whole  thing,"  with  as  little  trouble  ns  possible ;  but  this 
eling  of  wild  nature,  exactly  the  same  which  leads  a  herd  of  deer  to 
I  wounded  individual.  Cultivated  nature,  whether  that  cultivation  be 
t  of  religion  or  philosophy,  ought  to  lead  to  a  very  different  mode  of 

Sympathy  with  the  wliole  of  human  nature  must  surely  be  produc- 
nore  happiness  to  the  individual  who  feels  and  exercises  that  sym- 
ban  when  it  is  limited  only  to  a  part ;  to  those  in  the  same  circum- 
18  ourselves,  or  who  are  connected  with  us  by  the  ties  of  relationship 
Iship.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  rich  have  very  little  sympathy 
poor,  and  equally  certain  that  there  arc  others  among  the  rich  who 
luch  sympathy  for  them.  Which  of  these  parties  comprises  the  most 
embers  of  society,  and  by  which  is  the  most  happiness  enjoyed  ? 
uld  never  be  forgotten,  that  what  are  called  the  poor  and  paupers  are 
"eatures,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  latter  is 
)uently  matter  of  accident.  Every  poor  man,  however  honest,  in- 
8,  and  even  talented,  is  liable  to  become  a  pauper.  The  common  idea 
I  pauper  is  a  person  who  has  brought  himself  into  destitution  by  im- 
oe  or  misconauct ;  but,  admitting  this  to  be  sometimes  the  case,  it 
enerally  be  so.  Most  paupers,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  country, 
persons,  no  longer  able  to  work,  from  infirmity  or  disease.  Many  in- 
I  persons  are  brought  to  the  state  of  paupers  by  unforeseen  accidents ; 
water,  storms,  robberies,  the  death  of  persons  on  whom  they  chiefly 
d,  and  by  a  variety  of  other  causes  over  which  they  had  little  or  no 

Admitting  that  a  number  of  pauper  children  have  become  so  by 
iessness  of  their  parents,  is  not  that  the  fault  of  the  government  in  not 
»rovided  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  by  which  they  would  have 

habits  of  self-control,  and  been  taught  the  advantage  of  foregoing  a 
ii\}oyment  for  a  future  good  ?  Admitting  even  that  a  number  of  per- 
re  brought  pauperism  on  themselves,  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for 

them  in  a  different  manner  from  the  other  poor  ?  We  think  not ; 
"efore  we  contcni[)late  the  provision  of  no  particular  part  of  a  ceme- 
paupers :  but  would  bury  them  indiscriminately  in  those  parts  of  the 
lestmed  for  graves  without  monuments  ;  and  also  among  those  parts 
lonuments,  in  order  that  by  surrounding  the  latter  with  plain  spaces, 
^  as  already  observed,  have  more  effect. 

uUowing  suggestions  are  made  with  a  view  to  the  interment  of  the 
paupers,  and  of  such  persons  as  desire  no  monuments  to  their  graves, 
I  to  London  ;  and  they  may  apply  also  to  some  other  very  populous 
uch  as  Manchester  or  Liverpool.  —  Suppose  London  divided  into 
Qore  districts ;  then  let  each  district,  besides  its  permanent  cemetery, 
smporary  one  for  the  use  of  all  persons  whatever  who  did  not  wish  to 
aaments  to  their  graves,  and  of  course  including  pau^et^  nii'wVlomX 
luffidentJ/"  wealthy  to  bury  them  in  a  monumenlaV  cemetery.  TVv\% 
r  cemetery  may  be  merely  a  field  rented  on  a  21  yearB^  \casc,  o^  ww^cw 
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an  extent  as  to  be  filled  with  graves  in  14  years.  At  the  end  of  sem  yon 
more  it  may  revert  to  the  landlord,  and  be  cultivated,  planted,  or  laid  don 
in  grass,  in  any  manner  that  may  be  thought  proper  s  thelandlord  hiiidfaig 
himself  and  his  successors  by  such  a  deed  as  should  be  inseparable  fmii  Ihi 
transfer  of  the  property,  that  the  field  should  never  again  be  let  for  the 
purpose,  or  for  building  on.  To  render  this  the  more  certain,  the  tram 
ougnt  to  be  recorded  in  some  public  raster,  and  also  on  monumental 

E laced  at  the  angles  of  the  field,  or  one  stone  in  its  centre.  Landed  propctt] 
eld  by  public  companies,  as  being  least  likely  to  dianjge  proprietors,  is  pi 
culiarly  suitable  for  this  kind  of  occupation.  There  is,  tor  exampl^  ilom 
the  Uxbridge  Road,  near  Acton,  an  estate  belonging  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Com 
pany,  which  would  make  an  admirable  cemetery  of  this  description. 

We  see  no  objection  to  taking  land  for  temporary  cemeteries  at  a  OM 
siderable  distance  from  a  town,  provided  it  were  on  the  line  of  a  nuhm 
as,  for  example,  at  Bagshot  Heatti ;  and  we  can  see  no  difi&culty  in  the  di 
ferent  districts  of  such  a  city  as  London  having  a  place  of  temporary  depod 
for  their  dead,  whether  paupers  who  paid  nothing,  or  poor  persons  «hi 
paid  moderately.  There  are  depositories  of  this  kind  in  Frankfort  m 
Munich* ;  and  they  are  found  to  aad' greatly  to  the  convenience,  economy,  M 
salubrity  of  persons  having  only  small  dwelling-houses,  and  moderate  ineooM 
Were  depositories  of  this  kind  established  in  the  metropolis,  it  might  be  t 
arranged  that  a  number  of  bodies  should  be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  intemai 
at  the  same  time,  and  this  might  be  done  with  appropriate  decency  and  rapee 
in  a  railway  or  a  steam-boat  hearse.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the  poofci 
gravelly  soil,  which  the  Southampton  railway  passes  through,  that  at  preMi 
do  not  rent  for  more  than  3s,  or  4f.  an  acre,  which  would  afford  a  cemetci] 
sufficient  for  all  the  poor  of  London,  and  the  rich  also,  for  ages  to  come;  m 
the  same  may  be  said  of  some  thousands  of  acres  not  far  from  uie  Thames,  in  tfci 
neighbourhood  of  Chertsey.  In  proportion  as  the  land  was  filled  with  ffwm 
it  nn^ht  be  planted  with  trees,  or  laid  down  in  grass. 

We  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  against  having  permanent  monumcflli 
cemeteries,  as  well  as  temporary  ones  which  are  to  have  no  muiiiiimali 
laid  out  on  poor  soils  at  great  distances  from  London,  along  the  railroadi 


*  The  cemetery  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main  is  entered  through  an  open  pn- 
pylaeum  between  two  wings.  In  one  of  these  wings  is  the  residence  of  tk 
overseer  and  assistants ;  while  the  other  contains  ten  cells,  in  which  bodiei  ii 
coffins  are  deposited  for  some  days  previously  to  interment.  As  a  precaatiQi 
against  premature  inhumation,  cords  are  fixed  to  the  fingers  of  the  dtcemA 
communicating  with  a  bell,  so  that  the  least  motion,  in  case  of  a  persoo'i 
revival,  would  be  instantly  made  known  to  an  attendant  stationed  in  the 
apartment  adjoining  these  cells.  There  is  also  a  spacious  waiting-hall  oo  eicb 
Side  of  the  entrance,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  accompany  tk 
funerals.  It  is  strictly  prohibited  to  inter  any  corpse  till  infallible  signs  of  d» 
composition  shall  have  become  obvious ;  and,  though  this  might  occaaioo  coft 
siderable  inconvenience  in  a  private  house,  no  evil  results  fi^m  it  here,becmi 
interment  takes  place  immediately  aflerwards.  There  is  also  a  receifi^j 
house  (Leichenhaus)  to  the  large  cemetery  at  Munich.  (^Arch,  Miag,,  voLi 
p.  136.) 

The  general  cemetery  at  Munich  is  surrounded  by  a  border  of  trees  uai 
shrubs,  with  the  exception  of  one  end,  in  which  is  placed  a  semicircular  bdU 
ing,  coniposed  of  an  open  colonnade  in  front,  with  vaults  underneath.  In  th 
centre  of^this  semicircular  building  is  a  projection  behind,  called  the  LeichenhMi 
containing  three  large  rooms,  in  two  of  which  (one  for  males  and  the  other  fc 
females)  the  dead,  as  shrouded  and  deposited  in  their  coffins  by  their  reiataoM 
are  exposed  to  view  for  (brly-ev^t.  Vvowi^  V>eCbve  they  are  committed  to  th 
earth.     The  other  room  is  Cot  «u\c\dea  wcv^  mxvo>nxv^>qic>^\^%. 
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With  cooperative  railroad  hearses,  and  other  arrangements  to  lessen  expense  ] 
which  would  admit  of  more  ground  being  spared  in  the  suburbs  for  public 
prdens  and  breathing-places.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  us  any  objection  to 
onion  workhouses  having  a  portion  of  their  garden  ground  used  as  a  cemetery, 
to  be  restored  to  cultivation  after  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed.  The  bones 
b  this  and  in  every  case  where  the  ground  was  planted  or  cultivated  would 
be  at  least  6  ft.  below  the  surface,  and,  where  it  was  thought  necessary,  they 
night  be  protected  by  covering-plates,  as  already  described.  Proprietors 
of  laod,  we  think,  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  bury  on  their  own  grounds 
m  the  free  scnl ;  a  proper  officer,  who  might  be  the  local  registrar,  or  one  of 
tbe  churchwardens,  taung  cognizance  that  the  ^rave  was  of  Uie  proper  depth, 
and  that  all  the  other  conditions  necessary  for  insuring  decency  ana  salubrity 
vere  fulfilled. 

The  expense  of  funerals  has  last  year  been  considerably  lessened  about  the 
metropolis  by  the  introduction  of  one-horse  hearses,  which  convey  the  coffin 
•nd  six  mourners  to  the  place  of  interment.  These  appear  to  have  been  first 
ngpted  in  18^,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Croft,  in  an  article  in  the  Mechanic's  Ma» 
fmme,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  146.,  and  the  id^  has  subsequently,  in  1842,  been 
UDfro?ed  on  and  carried  into  execution  by  Mr.  Snillibeer,  to  whom  the 
Bntish  public  are  indebted  for  the  first  introduction  of  the  omnibus.  Mr. 
Slullibeer^s  funeral  carriage  embraces  in  itself  a  hearse  and  a  mourning  coach, 
^  very  neat,  and  takes  little  from  the  pomp,  and  nothing  from  the  decency  of 
the  ordinary  funeral  obsequies,  while  it  greatly  reduces  the  expense ;  the  hire 
of  a  bearse  with  a  single  horse  costing  only  1/.  1«.,  and  with  two  horses, 
UlU.  6dL  These  carriages  have  one  division  for  the  coffin,  and  another 
■w  nx  mourners ;  and  when  the  coffin  has  been  taken  out  for  interment, 
before  the  mourners  reenter  to  return  home,  the  front  part  of  the  carriage 
^  the  fore  wheels  are  contracted  and  drawn  close  up  to  the  hinder  or  coach 
pvtof  the  carriage  by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  the  part  for  containing  the 
coffin  disappears,  and  the  whole,  when  returning  from  the  place  of  interment, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  mourning  coach.  The  invention  is  ingenious  and  most 
weftiL 

Perhaps  the  expense  to  the  poor  might  be  still  farther  lessened  by  the  use 
<^  light  low  four-wheeled  vehicles  for  conveying  the  corpse,  which  might  be 
^▼ed  by  a  man,  or  by  two  men.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  attendants  at 
^e  funeral  of  a  poor  man  should  not  move  this  carriage  by  turns ;  as  in 
^'vious  country  places,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  where  the  bodies  even  of 
j^cipectable  (armen  are,  or  were  forty  years  ago,  carried  to  the  churchyard  on 
i^indspokes  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased.  The  same  idea  has  occurred 
to  Mr.  H.  W.  Jukes,  whose  carriage  for  walking  funerals  is  shown  in^.  72.   In 


Fig.  73.    Mr.  Jukta't  Tmck-Hearte, 

this  figure,  besides  the  cross  handle  in  front  for  two  persons  to  draw  by,  there 
are  two  handles  behind  for  assisting  to  push  it  up  steep  hills,  or  by  pressure  or 
drawing  back  to  retard  it  when  going  down  hill.  These  last  handles  should  be 
made  with  a  hinge  to  let  down  when  the  coffin  is  being  taken  out ;  and  in  a  level 
country  they  may  be  altogether  omitted.  The  pall,  or  mortcloth,  Ilea  ovex  iVk^ 
coffin.  The  dimensions  of  the  body  of  the  carriage  should  \>e  aV>owX.  1  ^.  V! 
20,  Oia,  inside  measure;  tbe  beight  Grom  the  bottom  to  the  root  ma.^  \>^  ^^« 
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and  from  the  roof  to  the  ground  6  ft.  In  a  funeral  with  this  machine,  no  hM 
men  are  necessary  ;  the  man  who  precedes  the  procession  should  be  one  Q 
the  mourners,  or  the  joiner  who  made  the  coffin,  and  the  labour  of  6nmw{ 
should  be  shared  by  the  whole  in  turns.  Persons  who  have  not  attended 
walking  funeral  are  not  likely  to  be  aware,  not  only  of  the  fatigue  to  th 
bearers  and  attendants,  but  of'  the  very  disagreeable  cTOCts,  more  espedsUy  t 
the  man  at  the  head,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are  under  the  pall,  of  th 
smell,  and  sometimes  the  moisture,  proceeding  from  the  coffin.  Could  M 
Jukcs's  truck-hearse,  therefore,  be  generally  introduced,  not  only  in  towns,  bi 
in  country  parishes,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor.  The  expense  < 
funerals  to  the  poor  might  be  still  farther  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  bw 
bier,  a  figure  of  which  will  hereafter  be  given,  as  practised  formerly  i 
Scotland,  and  as  it  still  is  in  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  more  pi 
ticularly  in  Poland.  In  the  latter  country  the  body  is  put  in  a  coffin  • 
coarse  boards,  in  which  it  is  carried  to  the  church,  placed  on  a  bier,  and 
bottomless  coffin  of  a  superior  description  placed  over  it.  The  service  bdi 
read,  two  of  the  mourners  carry  the  bier  to  the  side  of  the  grave,  when,  ti 
cords  being  introduced  under  the  cqffin,  the  whole  is  lowered  to  thebotta 
of  the  grave,  while  the  case  is  drawn  up  bv  two  back  cords  which  are  t 
tached  to  its  top.*  These  innovations  will  probably  be  resisted  at  fin 
because,  among  other  things,  they  would  render  unnecessary  some  of  the  unde 
taker's  men  f;  but,  as  mankind  cease  to  become  slaves  of  custom,  varioi 

*  We  saw  a  funeral  performed  in  this  way  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vfl 
saw,  in  June,  1813.  The  body  was  not  buried  in  the  churchyard,  but  in  fl 
margin  of  a  wheat  field,  the  son  of  the  deceased  not  being  able,  as  we  «ei 
informed,  to  pay  the  churchyard  fees.  In  Rome,  and  some  other  citiei  < 
Italy,  the  body  is  placed  in  a  stone  sarcophagus,  while  the  funeral  -ceremonk 
are  performed ;  after  which  it  is  deposited,  sometimes  only  for  a  day  ortiN 
and  in  the  cases  of  people  of  greater  rank  for  some  weeks,  in  a  vault  or  crti 
comb  :  it  is  then  taken  out  and  buried  in  the  free  soil. 

f  People  are  not  generally  aware  that  the  origin  and  type  of  the  array  < 
funerals  commonly  made  by  undertakers  is  strictly  the  heraldic  array  < 
a  baronial  funeral,  or  the  funeral  of  persons  entitled  to  coat  armour,  u  < 
which  were  attended  by  heralds  ;  the  two  men  who  stand  at  the  doors  beii 
suppof^cd  to  be  the  two  porters  of  the  castle,  with  their  staves  in  black ;  tl 
man  who  heads  the  procession,  wearing  a  scarf,  being  a  representative  of 
herald  at  arms ;  the  man  who  carries  a  plume  of  feathers  on  his  head  beii 
an  esquire,  who  bears  the  tabard  of  arms,  including  the  shield,  sword,  beliic 
gauntlet,  and  casque,  with  its  plume  of  feathers  ;  the  palUbearers,  with  baton 
being  representatives  of  knights-companions  at  arms;  the  men  walking  «il 
wands  being  supposed  to  represent  gentlemen  ushers,  with  their  wands. 

The  cost  of  the  men  who  bear  btaves  covered  with  black,  and  who  V 
present  the  two  porters  of  the  castle,  varies  from  18f.  to  30j.  ;  and  the  ■ 
who  heads  the  procession,  representing  the  herald  at  arms,  costs  from  2L  lli.S 
to  5/.  5s„  and  so  on.  In  general  the  poorest  person  does  not  fool  awayfe 
than  3/.  3^.  for  attendants  of  this  kind.  (E,C,S,)  In  the  case  of  truck-hean| 
and  hand-biers,  all  these  expenses  might  be  spared,  by  the  mourners  actiniri 
succession  as  the  leader  or  herald ;  or  dispensing  with  the  leader  altoceni 
as  is  generally  the  case  in  Scotland.  At  the  funerals  of  persons  of  mi 
heralds  and  hired  mourners  have  in  every  age  attended,  and  fonned  an  am 
of  pomp  and  simulated  grief ;  but  the  [practice  seems  inconsistent  with  n 
sorrow,  and  should  therefore  be  rejected  by  people  of  common  sense.  *  I 
says  a  correspondent,  **  the  poor  were  wise,  tlieir  funerals  would  be  as  tnfl 
as  possible  :  a  plain  coffin,  borne  by  near  male  relations,  and  followed  by  O 
family  and  friends  of  the  deceased  in  decent  mourning,  but  without  aiij< 
the  undertaker's  trappings  on  tV\e\r  \»w«^ws,>«o\3\'\Vi^^Mfficient.  The  poc 
/i&e/lineralpooip  because  the  r\cVi\ik«\f,  ?oT^<i^^^x\%^^^^.^\vfv3tt^\5!t^^t« 
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iimovations  of  this  kind  will  be  adopted,  which  at  present  will  be  rejected  as 
abiurd ;  but  which  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  suggest,  with  a  view  to  in- 
docemen  to  examine  into  the  possibility  of  departing  from  the  beaten  track. 
The  thick  crust  of  prejudice  must  be  broken  up  before  it  can  be  dispersed ; 
*od  the  debacle  must  precede  the  clearing  of  the  river. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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(^Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  Jam£s  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
Hight  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

(Continued from  p.  238.) 
Lkttbr  XrV.     Growing,  Draimng,  and  General  Management  of  Ericas. 

Having  promised  you  when  here  a  few  remarks  on  my  method 
of  growing,  training,  and  general  management  of  that  beautiful 
tribe  of  plants  the  Ericas,  and  having  this  morning  an  hour  to 
Bpare,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  my  promise,  in  a  plain 
humble  sort  of  way ;  not  professing  to  say  that  my  system  and 
g«Deral  management  are  superior  to  those  of  any  one  else.  One 
thing  I  have  long  thought,  viz.  that  the  general  management  of 
thia  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  is  very  imperfectly  understood : 
that  many  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  amateurs  have  been 
deterred  from  purchasing  plants,  and  building  houses,  &c.,  for  the 
cultivation  of  them,  because  it  has  been  said  that  they  are  so 
short-lived  and  uncertain.  It  has  been  asserted  many  times  in 
^J  hearing,  and  that  too  by  some  of  our  best  growers,  that 
there  is  no  certainty  of  the  life  of  the  most  healthy  heath, 
^y should  that  be?  I  have  myself  thought  it  is  through 
nusmanagement^  and  perhaps  in  time  I  shall  not  be '  the 
only  one  that  fancies  the  same  thing.  As  I  have  before  stated, 
P  to  any  common  where  our  own  natural  heath  grows,  and 
f^Eunine  the  surface  soil  where  the  heath  is  most  luxuriant: 
It  will  be  found  a  loose  decayed  vegetable  earth,  gritty,  sandy, 
or  Btony ;  firmer  a  distance  down ;  and  most  generally  on  a  sub- 
^  of  stones,  flints,  or  sand,  naturally  well  drained :  where  the 
'^  thrives,  the  heath  does  not.  Why  should  we  sift  soil  for 
we  cultivating  of  those  plants,  and  pick  out  all  the  stones? 
S^y  that  must  be  acting  in  complete  opposition  to  nature ; 
*^  until  such  times  as  we  think  proper  to  try  and  assist  nature, 
^c  need  not  expect  to  perceive  much  progress.  If  the  soil  were 
"^re  generally  used  in  a  rough  state,  and  plenty  of  stones  thrust 
•^ngst  it,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  we  should  hear  of  but  few 
f^phiints  about  the  unhealthiness  and  dying  of  heaths.  I  say, 
« they  only  get  proper  treatment,  it  will  be  no  more  likely  to 
^  a  dead  heath  than  it  would  be  to  see  a  dead  donkey.  TVveWk 
^ould  he  but  few  complainta  about  mildew  or  \Avg)ata  o?  «k^ 
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kind.  The  cause  of  mildew  is  nothing  but  drought  and  povertj; 
dry  at  bottom,  ^*^gg7  ^^'^  damp  at  top,  will  soon  stock  a  how 
full  of  plants  with  mildew.  Sulphur  dusted  on  them  in  a  propQ 
manner  will  certainly  cleanse  them  of  that  pest  for  a  time ;  bv 
what  is  the  preventive  ?  not  sifted  earth  with  the  stones  picke 
out,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.     No,  the  stones  are  good. 

I  found  a  very  good  collection  of  ericas  at  Bicton  gardeu 
the  generality  of  them  tall  naked  plants,  many  of  them  5  fi 
6  ft.,  and  even  7  ft.  high,  with  five  or  six  great  hazel  and  at 
stakes  thrust  into  the  pots  to  hold  them  up,  and  tied,  in  bgb 
instances,  with  matting  as  wide  as  my  finger ;  many  of  the 
smothered  with  mildew,  more  particularly  one  large  Massdn 
which  was  completely  scorched  up  with  it,  and  to  all  appeanuN 
dead.  By  continual  perseverance  with  sulphur,  I  got  complete! 
rid  of  that  pest.  The  whole  of  them  being  potted  to  such  I 
unreasonable  height  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  the  pot  filk 
entirely  to  the  rim,  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  moist,  k 
though  the  surface  of  the  ball  of  earth  was  covered  with  giw 
moss,  the  earth  underneath  was  a  complete  dust.  This  is  tl 
very  way  in  which  ericas  are  lost.  I  have  observed  it  myie 
in  the  countenance  of  many  collections.  I  am  a  great  advoci 
for  potting  not  only  ericas  high,  but  every  hard-wooded  phnl 
but  not  to  such  an  unreasonable  and  unnatural  height  as  tb 
one  would  suppose  they  were  hung  up  to  dry  to  make  fuel  of.  M 
own  maxim  is,  with  a  No.  32.  pot,  for  the  collar  of  the  plant  to  I 
elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  about  2  in.  on  an  average; 
No.  2.  about  4  in. :  of  course  the  other-sized  pots  in  proportio 
and  when  shifted  into  large  tubs  allowing  a  little  more.  Sun 
nature  never  taught  us  to  stick  them  up  to  the  unreasonal) 
height  of  10  or  12  inches  above  the  rim  of  a  No.  8.  pot :  if  so,  wk 
utility  can  the  pot  be  ?  The  expense  of  the  pot  might  well  1 
dispensed  with,  if  they  could  be  made  to  thrive  that  way. 
took  a  bit  of  stiff  wire  larger  than  my  pen,  and  thrust  into  t 
balls  of  earth  to  allow  the  water  to  pass:  but,  finding  Loon 
not  get  the  ball  of  dust  moist,  I  took  a  hammer  and  an  iv 
wedge,  and  drove  the  wedge  in  to  make  holes.  I  then  pat 
quantity  of  broken  stones  and  pebbles  into  these  holes ;  scrap 
off  the  moss ;  got  a  quantity  of  tough  rooty  heath  soil»  c 
it  as  I  required  it  with  my  bench  hatchet,  and  pegged  it  i 
over  the  surface,  thrusting  plenty  of  stones,  pebbles,  &c,  betwc 
the  sods;  and,  routing  out  2  in.  with  a  crooked  piece  of  iron 
round  the  rim  of  the  pots,  I  filled  up  the  cavity  with  stones, 
very  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  complete  wig  of  wk 
fibrous  roots  all  through  the  sods  and  amongst  the  stones, 
then  prepared  for  fresh-potting  them,  which  was  done  in  i 
following  manner :  — 

By  turning  them  out  oi  tVie  ipo\a,  \wcA  dtvss^-^Yw^  ^SS.\:«^  tUi 
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of  the  lower  end  of  the  ball  of  earth;  well  draining  the  pots, 
and  potting  them  to  any  desired  height ;  filling  in  round,  first 
(me  third  with  the  crumbs  of  the  potting-bench,  with  some 
stones,  and  a  little  sand  if  necessary,  and  ramming  it  down  tight 
with  a  stick  for  the  purpose ;  then  filling  up  with  coarse  pieces, 
stones,  pebbles,  flints,  &c.,  with  occasionally  a  handful  of  sand 
shook  in  amongst  it.  As  I  have  before  stated,  I  never  make  it 
a  nile  to  mix  my  compost  before  using  it,  for  ericas  or  any 
dioice  plants;  but  use  the  preparation  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  according  to  their  constitution. 

My  own  season  for  potting  or  fresh-shifting  ericas  is  when 
they  are  in  want  of  it,  no  matter  what  season  of  the  year  it  is. 
If  tiiey  require  shifting  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
year  they  get  it ;  some  get  shifted  in  January,  others  in  June, 
and  every  other  month.  They  do  not  all  make  their  growth  at 
the  same  season ;  therefore  I  do  not  consider  they  require  all 
potdng  at  the  same  time,  although  I  have  heard  my  grandfather 
used  to  fresh-pot  all  his  in  the  month  of  March. 

I  must  tell  you  how  perplexed  I  was  about  the  E.  Masson/i; 
Jta  appearance  was  so  bad  1  considered  it  a  hopeless  case.  I 
left  it  standmg  aside,  considering  in  what  way  I  could  deal 
with  it  I  was  grieved  to  see  it  in  such  a  deplorable  state. 
One  evening  after  the  men  had  all  left  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
4)  something  with  it,  and,  on  turning  it  out  of  the  pot,  every 
particle  of  earth  fell  from  it ;  not  a  single  root  to  it.  1  was  in 
two  minds  about  casting  it  on  the  rubbish  heap.  You  may  judge 
JDy  grief;  I  certainly  never  can  forget  it.  However,  I  cut  it 
|*ck;  potted  it,  in  soil  I  fancied,  into  a  rather  small  pot ;  placed 
It  in  the  comer  of  a  cold-pit ;  and  very  soon  had  the  pleasure  of 
*eing  it  breaking  abundance  of  young  shoots.  It  grew  vigo- 
'"'^osly,  soon  wanted  a  larger  pot,  and  is  at  this  time  in  a  No.  2. 
pot    Its  next  shift  will  be  into  a  large  tub.     This  is  the  very 

^t  you  admired ;  and  it  was  described  in  page  621.,  in  the 
ember  Number  of  your  Magazine. 
I  find  that  by  potting  them  in  coarse  sweet  soil,  with  plenty 
^  pebbles,  or  some  rough,  uneven,  knobby  flints  ;  part  of  the 
^'ainage  coarse  charcoal,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  put  in 
«*Pe  and  there  in  the  progress  of  potting,  to  keep  all  healthy 
■jd  pure  together ;  there  is  no  fear  of  their  getting  soddened 
^  water,  or  punished  with  drought.  Give  them  plenty  of 
^*ter  in  the  growing  season,  and  never  let  them  get  punished 
w  want  of  it.  In  my  humble  opinion,  99  heaths  that  die,  out 
^  every  100,  do  so  through  being  punished  for  want  of  water. 
Ij  they  are  properly  drained,  potted,  and  watered;  taking  care  to 
pvethem  abundance  of  air  at  all  times,  night  and  day,  if  possible ; 
^^  giving  them  a  good  washing  with  the  engine  or  ayiing^  oStetv^ 
^fcen  in  a  healthy  vigorous  state,  of  a  fine  mornings  \  V^ 
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warrant  that  they  will  be  preserved  in  health  and  vigour, 
clear  from  mildew  and  every  other  pest.  The  house  they 
are  growing  in  should  be  kept  well  washed  and  cleansed ;  for  no 
plant  that  I  am  acquainted  with  enjoys  cleanliness  more  than 
heaths  do.  Fire  heat  they  do  not  relish  by  any  means,  no  \am 
than  they  do  confinement.  If  at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to 
have  fire  of  a  frosty  night,  I  find  it  also  necessary  to  give  air;  if 
it  is  but  a  small  portion  of  a  very  severe  night,  it  is  better  thin 
confinement,  for  a  little  frost  does  not  punish  them  so  much  ai 
closeness  and  confinement.    I  have  heard  practical  men  obsenre^ 

Why  I  do  you  syringe  your  ericas  ?  "  —  "  Yes,  certiunly.  Do 
ou  think  they  never  get  rain  on  them  in  their  native  country  ?' 

have  often  seen  men  make  quite  a  wonder  to  see  ericai 
syringed,  observing  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  the  young 
wood  getting  the  mildew,  damping,  and  cankering.  Li  van] 
humble  opinion,  it  is  a  preventive. 

I  have  entirely  given  up  using  broken  freestone,  Portland  ston^ 
&c.,  this  last  season ;  finding  that  in  the  course  of  two  seasotf 
the  heath  soil  is  the  means  of  perishing  it ;  that  it  wastes  and 
crumbles  away  like  old  mortar ;  and  that,  when  exposed  to  ths 
atmosphere,  it  is  very  subject  to  get  green  in  damp  weather,  and 
the  roots  object  to  work  or  run  about  it.  Although  it  is  a  grot 
improvement  on  the  old  sifting  system,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  common  stones,  pebbles,  rough  knobby  flints,  b^ 
such  as  can  be  picked  up  on  any  common  where  turf,  &c,  have 
been  cut. 

The  whole  of  the  ericas  under  my  care  are  growing  among^ 
stones,  pebbles,  knobby  flints,  charcoal,  and  a  portion  of  saiA 
with  sods  of  fibrous  tough  heath,  soil,  merely  taking  the  faatdtfi 
and  chopping  ofl*  the  furze,  heath,  bushes,  &c.,  and  ^ving  tbo 
sod  a  chop  or  two.  No  doubt  it  requires  some  knowledge  anl 
a  little  taste  to  pot  ericas.  I  should  not  exactly  like  to  trot 
to  any  man  to  repot  the  choice  kinds  of  heaths,  although  I  bal 
made  the  preparation  and  given  directions.  It  is  my  opiiiifl>> 
without  a  man  is  fond  of  his  business,  and  feels  an  interest  0 
what  he  is  doing  or  about  to  do,  it  is  very  seldom  it  gets  pK^ 
perly  done;  for  instance,  I  have  seen  and  heard  men,  whflft 
meeting  a  plant,  fruit,  &c.,  in  any  way  a  little  superior  or  ol* 
of  the  common,  make  enquiries  respecting  the  soil  it  if* 
produced  in :  and  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  some  fancy  tk 
onlv  reason  they  cannot  produce  things  of  equal  quality  is  tl* 
difference  of  soil ;  that  is,  because  they  have  not  the  very  kW 
of  soil  their  neighbom*  has.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  tk 
fault  is  a  bad  soil,  bad  water,  a  bad  situation,  or  a  bad  season.  1^ 
is  not  often  that  we  hear  that  it  is  for  the  want  of  knowing  wW 
properties  the  soil  and  water  contain,  or  that  they  have  bo* 
made  use  of  at  an  im^ropet   W!»aow  \?V^w3X  Xs^vw^g^  ^xirified; 
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nor  do  they  often  think  of  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
to  try  to  improve  the  bad  situation^  or  of  opening  their  eyes 
a  little  earlier  of  a  morning  to  try  to  assist  nature  at  the 
supposed  unkind  time  of  the  season.  A  man  may  make  the 
mo6t  perfect  preparation  imaginable  in  his  own  mind,  and  then 
by  misapplication  be  completely  deceived ;  particularly  if  he 
docs  no  more  to  it  himself  than  making  the  preparation,  trusting 
to  other  people  much ;  who  if  they  ai'c  ever  so  good  and  careful, 
if  they  do  not  happen  to  see  the  nature  of  what  they  are  doing, 
often  commit  sad  errors.  Some  men  appear  to  follow  a  business 
for  years  without  giving  their  proceedings  a  candid  consider- 
ation ;  but  sow  when  it  is  spring,  and  gather  when  it  is  autumn, 
because  they  observe  others  do  the  same,  or  that  their  grand- 
&ther  did  the  same.  However,  the  time  will  come  when  this 
mode  of  doing  business  will  not  do. 

It  is  pretended  by  many  growers  that  ericas  are  a  most  diffi- 
cult tribe  of  plants  to  manage,  in  respect  to  watering ;  but,  if 
they  are  potted  in  coarse  soil  with  plenty  of  stones,  and  well 
drained,  using  some  charcoal  over  the  crocks  and  a  few  knobs 
of  charcoal  amongst  the  soil,  taking  care  to  have  all  sweet  and 
wholesome,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  plants  doing  well. 

I  am  fond  of  a  good  span-roofed  house  for  heaths,  opening  on 
both  sides  at  the  ends,  and  the  top  lights  movable,  so  that.the 
house  can  have  abundance  of  air,  which  may  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  weather,  &c.  A  house  of  this  description 
caa  be  aired  suitably  at  all  seasons. 

Cutting  down  old  naked  plants  I  practise  at  any  time  in  the 
waaon,  as  I  observe  any  variety  requires  it.  The  different 
varieties  making  their  growth  at  different  seasons  is  my  reason 
for  80  doing.  The  best  time  is  when  they  arc  about  com- 
luendng  to  make  their  young  wood ;  and  I  take  care  to  leave 
<*ue  living  branch  on  the  plant,  as  I  find,  by  cutting  down  into 
Ac  old  naked  wood,  and  not  leaving  any  living  wood,  sometimes 
*kcy  will  not  break.  If  a  plant  is  properly  managed  from  the 
fort  and  kept  topped,  it  never  requires  cutting  down. 

In  commencing  tying  and  training  the  tall  naked  ericas,  I 
got  8ome  neat  stakes  made  out  of  double  laths  and  painted  them 
peen;  and,  with  some  small  twine  painted  and  green  thread,  I 
wought  the  heads  of  the  plants  down,  and  trained  them  round 
five  or  six  of  these  small  stakes,  which  was  the  means  of  their 
*>jong  generally  plenty  of  young  shoots.  The  next  time  of 
tuning  I  got  them  still  lower  down.  I  have  of  late  entirely 
"i^pensed  with  stakes,  training  them  in  the  following  manner.  I 
pit  from  five  to  ten  short  green-painted  stumps,  leaving  them 
•'xmt  1  in.  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  run  a  fine  wire  round 
*hc  whole,  by  which  means  the  plant  can  be  tied  ncal\y  ^ov^tv  lo 
^Tequired shape:  if  neatly  done,  it  is  scarcely  perccptWA^,  «w\ 
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there  is  nothing  more  to  do.  When  shifting  into  larger  poU,it 
is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  wire  asunder^  and  place  the  state 
near  the  rim  of  the  pot^  adding  two  or  three  more,  joining  i 
piece  more  wire,  and  shifting  some  of  the  ties  a  little.  It  i 
very  quickly  done  by  an  active  person ;  and  is  not  only  neil 
but  very  durable. 

Propagating  heaths  is  much  easier  and  more  simply  doD 
than  most  people  imagine.  Fill  the  pots  half  full  of  crock 
then  add  a  handful  of  good  rich  open  heath  soil,  and  about  1  ii 
of  pure  sand  with  a  small  portion  of  charcoal  dust.  Take  d 
most  healthy  cuttings,  cut  them  clean  with  a  sharp  kmf 
clear  off  a  portion  of  the  leaves,  and  put  them  in  to  the  dqpl 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  covering  them  down  dose  with  a  M 
glass.  Take  off  the  gla-ss  every  morning,  wipe  it  with  a  di 
cloth,  and  leave  it  on  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  taking  caie  1 
water  them  with  a  fine-rosed  pot  often ;  for  1  have  obsern 
thousands  of  cuttings  put  in  and  lost  for  the  want  of  suffictei 
water. 

Heath-growing  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Get  go© 
tough,  rooty,  gritty  heath  soil,  sweet  and  wholesome,  with 
portion  of  pure  sand,  stones,  pebbles,  or  flints ;  a  good  drainigi 
with  a  portion  of  charcoal  used  in  a  rough  state.  The  plani 
should  stand  in  a  healthy  airy  situation,  and  be  watered  wit 
pure  water ;  if  the  water  is  not  pure,  put  charcoal  in  it.  Eee 
them  at  all  times  and  seasons  well  aired,  and  syringed  often  o 
a  fine  morning ;  it  is  the  life  and  soul  of  them. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Feb,  13.  1843. 


Art.  IV.     On  Laying  oui  and  Planting  the  Lawn,  ShruJbberyy  tf 

PloweT'Garden.     By  the  Conductor. 

(Contmttcd  from  p.  266.) 

The  design  ^g.  73.  is  for  a  flower-garden  combining  a  shrubbery ;  the  pliB 
in  both  cases,  to  be  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  planted  regularly,  accxinii 
to  height,  colour,  and  time  of  flowering.     In  the  centre  is  a  basin  of  wal 
with  a  stone  margin  and  vases  at  the  angles,  the  entrance  to  which  is  throa 
arches   of  trelliswork,   covered   with   hardy  herbaceous  climbers,  socfa 
convolvulus,  tropssolum,  &c.,  at  a,  a,  a,  a  ;  or  a.  cypress  or  conicatihif 
Juniperus,  or  Irish  yew,  may  be  planted  in  each  of  the  small  squares  lii 
four  openings.     The  beds  are  not  more  than  2  ft,  wide,  in  order  to  adoit 
only  a  single  row  of  plants  in  each  ;  every  plant  is  to  be  encouraged  19  fb 
a  cu'cular  mass  of  18  in.  in  diameter,  leaving  a  separation  of  3  in.  between  sl 
and  plant  when  full  grown,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  plants  sad ) 
grass,  so  that  in  fact  each  plant  will  be  a  circle  of  18  in.  in  diameter,  ttsod 
within  a  square  of  2  (i,  on  the  side.     On  the  beds  next  the  walk  the  1m 
plants,  or  those  which  do  not  rise  above  9  in.  or  1  (t^  are  to  be  plantaij 
the  next  the  middle-sized  plants  which  do  not  rise  above  2  ft.»  and  <m 
third  bed,  plants  which  ^ow  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  height.    The  plants  ia  e 
bed  may  be  arranged  joml\y  accoidvcv^  \.o  V!l[v^  ^c\o>a  o^  iKe  flowers  and 
time  of  lowering  as  follows :  — 
For  the  line  of  beds  next  tVie  Yj«\V,e\^l>NV\V.^^o^«cw«^'^J»»ssftAVsi 


tie  Lawn,  Shrubbertf,  and  Flojoer- Garden. 


Iniuy,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  planted  in 
nccewion  ;  nest,  ei^t  red-flowering  plants  for  the  tame  months  ;  and  so  on, 
lluxnigh  blue,  yellow  purple,  orange,  and  brown,  commencing  agmn  with  white. 
The  line  of  beds  nest  the  walk  being  completed  in  this  manner,  the  second 
foe  may  commence  with  purple  or  orangCi  and  the  third  with  brown.  Ax 
IBTetal  ol'  the  jilants  in  each  colour  wUl  continue  in  bloom  more  than  a 
■ODth,  there  will  never  be  any  colour  wasdng.  In  the  middle  line  of  beds 
diera  will  be  no  plants  for  Fdiruary  or  March,  becau«e  there  are  scarcely  any 
plaiita  which  rise  above  a  foot  that  bloom  in  these  months ;  and  in  the  third 
Une  of  beds  there  will  be  none  for  February,  March,  or  April,  and  only  the 
cnxwn  imperial  tor  Hay,  because  almost  all  ^l-growing  plants  Aover  NaXe. 

The  beds  for  Arabs,  which  are  on    the  other  side  o(  Ac  waW.,  we  W  ^w 
iltatttliitmagierowtduuibatedoa  the  same  general  pr\ncip\e«  b& 'CbeYie^QA- 
X  4 


Jh-oper  Depth  fw  Grots  Seeds  and  Cloven, 


The  first  row  will  contain  hardy  heaths,  1owti__ . 

.,.JB  plants,  daphnes,  &c.,  which  do  not  rise  above  9in.,of«Utl 
upwards  of  a  hundred  species  and  varieties   purchaskble  a  tW 


T  bed  of  shrubs  should  beplanted  with  taller-growing  kinds,  did 
showy  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  kafmios,  mahonias,  Sec. 

Ill  both  the  lines  oF  beds  of  shrubs  care  should  be  taken  to  distributsd 
evergreens  and  the  varieEBted-leaved  plants  with  some  degree  of  rejoin 
among  the  others  ;  and  the  same  care  ou^t  to  be  taken  in  dislribuluw  ll 
herbaceous  plants.  Among  the  latter  there  are  certain  white-leaved  pisai 
such  as  cerastium,  some  varieties  of  auricula,  some  species  of  gnaphalium,  A 
which  ought  to  be  equally  distributed  ;  and  the  name  care  ougbt  tobehadwi 
respect  to  glaucous  and  grass-leaved  plants,  such  as  the  garden  pink;  andefi 
green  plants,  such  as  the  sweetwitliam,  the  wallflower,  &c. 

lo  planting  such  a  garden,  whether  with  flowers  or  shrubs,  it  n 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  garden  constitutes  a  regular  formal  Gn 
and  that  the  principle  of  regularity  must  be  maintained  throughout.  En 
herbaceous  plunt  and  shrub  must  be  pruned  and  trained,  and  taken  up  ■ 
reduced  when  necessary  ;  so  as  to  form  a  circle  in  the  plan,  and  a  doaN^ 
semi-globe,  or  a  cone  more  or  less  blunt,  in  the  elevation.  The  lines  of  be 
next  (he  walk,  whether  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  will  be  compoMd 
semi-globes  or  flattened  domes ;  the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  second  rev 
somewhat  pointed  domes,  the  diameter  of  the  base  being  18in.,ai>d  tfaehj^ 
point  of  the  elevation  S  ft, ;  while  the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  third  n 
and  the  shrubs  in  the  second  row,  will  be  trained  so  as  to  form  sugar-W 
blunt  conical  shapes.  _ 

To  plant  such  a  garden  as  this  botanically,  keeping  ell  the  spea'et  « 
genus  together,  would  render  it  disagreeable  even  to  the  commonest  obseni 
because  there  would  be  no  obvious  relation  between  the  mind  displarid 
laying  out  the  beds  and  that  employed  in  planting  them,  between  the  deagi) 
and  the  exccuter,  the  artist  and  the  artisan. 

{Tobt  coMnvd.t 


Art.  v.  BesuU  of  an  Experiment  made  by  Meurs.  W.  DrummM 
and  Sons  to  shoto  the  proper  Depth  of  Covering  for  Grou  S«* 
and  Clovers.  Communicated  by  Messrs.  Druhmond. 
The  following  seeds  were  sown  on  (he  ISthof  May,  1842,00  anopeabord 
of  tight  soil,  the  covering  regulateil  by  a  frame  standing  3  in.  in  depth  U  ■ 
and  level  with  the  surface  at  c  d,  the  border  4  A.  wide :  the  wbite  dots  ^ 
where  the  seeds  have  brairded,  and  the  proportionate  thickness  of  the  ptai 
in  the  different  depths  ;  thus  proving  to  a  certainty  the  great  loss  giuun* 
by  the  ordinary  mode  of  covering,  or  rather  burying,  the  seeds. 


at  iisntMbEiin. 
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1,  Pvemiim]  lye  grxB  >  £■  Hmotiiy  grui  i  3.  Meadow  fescue  ;  4.  Hed 
doiCT  i  5.  White  clover  -,  6,  Yellow  clover  ;  7,  Rib  grws  ;  8.  Meadow  fox- 
bil;  9.  Hard  rescue  ;  10.  Smooth -stalked  meadow  grass  ;  11.  Cockxroot  i 
il  Crated  dogstsil  i  13.  Wood  meadow  gnu* ;  14.  Piorini  la.  Italian  rye 
(no. 

Iliepercmiial  rje  gnn  alone  has  grown  at  Sin.  deep;  but  after  I^in.  the 
pint  Jecreaae  more  than  half. 

ipienilmU  Miaeum,  StirMng,  April  27.  1S43. 


AiT.  I.     Catalogue  of  Work*  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Sotant/, 
Sttrat  Arckitecturt,  Sfc,  latefy  publitied,  wUh  tome  Account  of  those 


.       -I.S.     With  ej^t  wood  engravings,  ISmo, 

pp-  X.    London  and  Plymouth,  1643. 

T!ie  long  extract  &om  the  Gardmer'i  ChronicU,  in  favour  of  the  tank 
■Jtteia  of  heating  as  developed  by  Mr.  Rendle,  which  will  tie  found  in 
iaibK(]ueat  page,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  express  here  our  entire  upproba- 
tMiofit.  In  this  little  book  Mr.  Rendle  has  shown,  by  deJtcri|itions  and  wood- 
a>t>,hDw  the  tank  system  may  be  applied  to  a  propagating-tiouiie,  to  a  forcing 
otordudaceous  house,  to  a  botanic  stove,  to  a  pine-pit,  and  to  the  cucum- 
^1  mdin,  strawberry,  and  the  forcing  of  moss  and  other  roses.     Fig.  75. 


'I  rati  S^iirm. 

""^J  lent  ui  by  Mr.  Rendle,  exhita  a  span-roofed  propagating,  forcing, 
"I'orcbidaceouB  house,  which  is  in  feet  suited  for  an;^  kind  of  plant  requiring 
^■oinhcal.  "  In  lieu  of  a  wooden  tank,  one  of  brick  or  stone,  coaled  with 
f'°''ian  cement,  would  here  answer  well.  The  cistern  is  represented  as  being 
^'^  on  a  solid  bnie  of  masonry,  which,  in  this  instance,  I  would  recommend 
^De  at  least  18  in.  m  depth,  so  as  to  contain  a  very  large  body  of  water  ; 
^  the  larger  the  body  of  water,  the  longer  of  course  the  continuance  of 
r^i  wbilel  question  t^v  much  whether  tne  fire  would  require  attendance 
^^  than  oiKe  k  day.  The  slater  with  which  the  tanks  are  covered  should 
??  on  a  brick  pMlitioa,  over  which  may  be  a  Uyer  of  sand,  sawdust,  or  any 
JJ^We  material,  into  which  to  plunge  the  pots.  The  water  ma-j  te  c<w- 
^*^  to  pBsa  from  the  one  side  of  [he  path  to  the  olW,  bj  ntesxa  ol  «n 
'^Ud  t^bon  pasting  under  the  pnthveay." 
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When  we  visited  Mr.  Rendle's  nursery  in  September  last  (see  our 
for  184<2,  p.  546.),  we  were  shown  one  of  these  tanks,  but  Mr.  Reodh 
being  at  home,  and  besides  being  in  a  great  hurry,  and  having  before  M 
Bristol  tanks  of  water  heated  by  steam,  in  order  to  produce  bottom  hart 
Rendle's  tank  did  not  make  that  impression  on  us  which  might  have 
expected.  Count  Zubow*s  tank  heated  by  steam,  and  also  those  in  die 
tol  Nursery,  will  be  found  figured  and  described  in  the  Horticultural  801 
TVafuactioru,  and  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Gardener's  Aiagi 


Remarks  on  the  Management  of  Orchideous  Plants^  with  a  Catalogue  of  A 
the  Collection  of  J,  C.  Lyons,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  their  naUoe 
tries,  and  a  short  Account  of  the  Mode  of  Cultivation  culopted,  12mo»  [ 
with  several  woodcuts.     Ladiston,  Ireland,  1843. 

The  author,  in  a  printed  circular  which  we  received  with  his  boo! 
directed  our  attention  to  what  he  calls  "his  Oniscamyntic  [omscus,  the 
louse,  and  amunb,  to  repel]  Epiphyte  Stand,"  which,  among  other  meril 
that  of  being  easily  formed  by  every  gardener  for  himself. 

*'  Procure  from  the  potter  a  pan  generally  known  as  a  feeder,  with  a 
centre  and  a  hole  in  it,  into  which  the  forked  branch  of  a  tree  is  to  be 
fast.  In  the  forked  part,  the  plant  is  to  be  fastened  with  zinc  or  coppei 
and  the  roots  covered  with  moss.  The  branches  can  be  cut  to  any  d 
length,  so  as  it  does  not  overbalance  the  bottom.  I  have  them  from 
to  36  in.  long.  The  bottom  of  the  feeder  should  be  made  thick  and  I 
which  will  cause  it  to  stand  steady  and  firm.  They  may  be  made  of  dH 
sizes,  and  the  branches  cut  to  different  lengths.  Should  the  plant  incR 
.size  and  weight  so  as  to  become  unsteady,  a  larger  bottom  can  easily  h 
stituted.  I  have  several  plants  of  Oncldium,  Papilio,  Stanhopea,  Lse^ 
Catasetum,  &c.,  growing  in  the  forked  branches,  which  succeed  reoHU 
well ;  the  foliage  of  all  the  plants  so  grown  is  much  more  luxuriant,  an 
darker  and  richer  green  than  those  firown  in  lumps  of  peat,  and  at  thi 
mcnt  (November)  the  branch  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  the  roots 
attached  to  it,  having  in  many  instances  penetrated  the  bark.  They 
until  the  idea  of  the  stand  in  their  present  state  occurred  to  me^  fi: 
common  pots,  made  steady  with  yellow  clay  pressed  hard ;  but  those 
stands  are  much  preferable,  as  they  contain  a  quantity  of  water  in  the  i 
which  prevents  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  also  contributes  to  the  moist 
the  atmosphere  by  evaporation.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  they  will  be 
an  excellent  improvement  on  pots  for  almost  every  Epiphyte,  and  will  d 
cupy  more  space ;  besides,  they  have  the  advantage  of  allowing  smaller 
to  be  placed  between  them. 

'*  I  strongly  recommend  the  feeding-pans  to  be  procured*from  Mr. 
Thompson,  Annfield  Pottery,  Glasgow,  who  executed  my  order  with 
ness  and  dispatch." 

The  work  contains  various  remarks  on  culture,  extending  to  32 
illustrated  by  woodcuts  ;  and  the  remaining  64  pages  contain  a  mi 
calendar.  Wc  were  surprised  to  find,  in  p.  2 1 .,  the  author  deriving  the 
Epiphyte  from  epi,  upon,  and  fuo,  to  grow,  instead  of  epi,  upon,  and  / 
a  plant,  as  given  in  various  botanical  and  gardening  works.  We  hi 
doubt  the  work  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  the  inexperienced 
culture  of  Orchidaceae. 

A  TVeatisc  on  the  Growth  of  the  Peach  upon  the  open  Wall,     By  John  I 
Author  of  "  Treatise  on  the  Growth  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons.** 
pp.  lis,  and  three  plates.     London  and  Ipswich,  1843. 

This  is  a  sensibly  written  treatise  by  a  gardener  of  much  experieno 
it  may  be  safely  recommended  to  the  vounger  brethren  or  the  amateur. 
zag  or  seipentine  walls  Mr.  SmitVi  dec\(i^<iV^  ^iW^^voves  of,  having 
youth  had  experience  of  severaV  YvuivAte^  >j«^<iL^  ol  vWta.    ^^  \3^v<aMl^ 
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iffi)rdiDg  a  quiet  shelter,  and  inducing  a  general  warmth,  they  are  calculated 
to  eacouraffe  so  many  eddies  and  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  that  cold  and  bleak- 
ness are  induced."  "  The  best  line  for  a  garden  wall  is  most  certainly  a  straight 
line ;  and  the  best  aspect  for  the  peach  the  south,  or  the  S.,  with  but  little 
indination  to  either  E.  or  W.,  e8i>ecially  the  latter.*'  (p.  62.)  "  The  height 
of  die  wall  may  vary  from  8  ft.  to  14  ft.  Walls  in  cold  bleak  situations 
Day  be  sank  below  the  general  surface  of  the  garden,  as  they  are  at  Walton, 
the  marine  residence  of  R.  D.  Alexander,  EKq.,  near  Felixtow  in  Suffolk,*' 
[and  at  Silyerton  Park  (p.  242.)  in  Deyonshire].  Great  care  is  reauisite  in 
this  case  thoroughly  to  drain  the  border.  *^  A  border  only  6  or  8  feet  wide, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  peach,  is  much  better  than  one  twice  that  width  not 
10  devoted,  that  is  cropped  with  deep-rooted  and  strong- growing  vegetables." 
(p.  67.)  Wherever  peach  trees  are  worn  out,  the  soil  will  be  found  to  be  no 
lets  so,  and  the  one  requires  to  be  renewed  no  less  than  the  other.  The 
vivy  fiin  mode  of  training  '*  embraces  one  very  good  principle,  and  at  the 
nme  time  one  of  the  very  worst  which  can  possibly  exist.  The  good  is  that 
of  ebogating  and  elevating  the  under  leader  ;  the  evil  is  that  of  encouraging 
tnamberof  shoots  upon  the  upper  side  of  this  leader,  within  the  bosom  of 
the  curve,  to  be  produced  and  reproduced  one  above  another  ;  every  one,  as 
>t  is  encouraged,  becoming  stronger  than  its  producer,  until  the  leader's 
life  is  sacked  away  by  them,  and  its  amputation  rendered  unavoidable."  The 
common  fan  mode  of  training,  ao  umversally  practised,  is  what  Mr.  Smith 
pitfers  to  all  other  modes,  elevating  occasionally  the  extremities  of  the  lower 
■lUMta  when  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  their  strength. 

Copious  and  frequent  vratering  Mr.  Smith  considers  essential  to  the  growth 
>nd  miitfulness  of  the  peach,  and  this,  we  believe,  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
^th  of  Hopeton  House  Gardens.  "  The  very  finest  and  best  Grosse  Mig- 
wnne  peaches  I  ever  saw  were  grown  by  my  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr. 
William  M'Credie,  some  years  since,  in  a  garden  at  that  time  occupied  by  him  ; 
ud  their  superiority,  it  is  certain,  arose  from  the  constancy  of  the  supply  of 
iiit^sture,  communicated  by  means  of  a  considerable-sized  stream  of  water, 
vhidi  ran  immediately  at,  and  in  close  contact  with,  the  north  side  of  the 
^  against  which  the  tree  was  planted.  Again,  the  Barrington  peach,  cul- 
^nted  under  circumstances  differing  from  the  above,  by  the  water  being  at 
the  back  of  the  wall,  and  stagnant,  foul,  and  rising  considerably  above  the 
'othce  of  the  soil  on  the  south  side,  but  removed  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
*<Bson,  has  been  known  to  succeed  admirably. 

"There  is  in  the  mind  of  many  gardeners  an  idea  that  dry,  very  dry  situ- 
ations are  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  peach,  and  especially  that 
there  they  are  not  liable  to  the  attack  of  mildew ;  tnis,  however,  is  a  mistake, 
^f  in  such  places,  and  without  a  eood  supply  of  water  being  afforded,  this 
tree  is  as  liable  to  infection  from  that  disease  as  in  any  situation  whatsoever ; 
and  indeed  I  have  witnessed  its  existence  upon  a  lofty  and  dry  situation  to  n 
inost  deplorable  extent,  even  while  under  the  care  of  gardeners  of  no  mean 
talent.     I  have  also  known  one  who,  differing  from  them  on  the  cause  of 
mildew,  ventured  to  recommend  copious  watenng  as  the  principal  means  of 
removing  the  pest.     This  course  they  adopted,  and  the  result  has  been  most 
Utisfactory.   That  the  application  of  an  abundance  of  water  to  cold  soils,  &c., 
or  in  seasons  which  are  unusiwlly  dull  and  cool,  would  be  proper,  let  not  any 
one  suppose,  for  this  would  indeed  be  the  extreme   of  absurdity.      There 
should,  under  every  circumstance  connected  with  human  operations,  be  che- 
rished in  the  mind  of  the  operator  a  due  reeard  to  that  equilibrium  which  is 
so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  created  things.*'   (p.  97 — 100.) 

**  Were  it  needful  still  to  enlarge  upon  the  proprieU'  of  administering  laree 
quantities  of  water  in  a  skilful  manner,  and  on  the  beneficial  effects  thereof,  the 
trees  upon  the  walb  of  R.  N.  Shawe,  Esq.,  of  Kcs^rave,  between  Ipswich  and 
Woodbridce,  under  the  management  of  my  friend  Garrod,  gardener  at  that 
place,  m^t  be  referred  to  as  an  undeniable  proof  *,  Cor  lYieie  V\\^  c\^m«\!X 
exists  ia  abundance,  and  runs  in  a  large  stream  contiuuou&Xy  *^\3At  m  ^toiiX.  oK^ 
sad  at  a  few  feet  distance  from,  one  of  the  principal  soulVx  -wAVb*,  xVv^  v^«^ 
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and  other  fruit  trees  at  the  same  time  testifying  that  it  does  them  no  wjk 
The  trees  in  this  garden  are  generally  fan-trained,  and»  though  perhaps  pi 
their  zenith,  afford  proof  of  no  mean  description  in  favour  of  that  system. 

"  In  addition  to  the  preceding  remarks,  I  would  say,  let  the  operatioo  \ 
done  judiciously ;  by  wnich  is  meant :  —  First,  with  water  which  has  bene 
posed  to  atmospheric  influence  for  a  considerable  time,  say  not  less  than  tM 
four  hours.  Secondly,  when  the  leaves,  &c.,  are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  tl 
element,  by  its  application  from  the  garden  engine,  let  it  be  water  simply ;  i 
by  no  means  wash  them  with  lime-water,  for,  if  this  be  done,  the  probanlitj 
that  an  abundance  will  run  down  upon  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and  tne  effect  i 
be  very  injurious,  though  the  cause  of  the  mischief  may  not  always  be  mid 
stood.  I  have  known  trees,  the  main  stems  of  which  have  been  band 
their  bark  on  the  part  where  the  liquid  ran  down,  from  no  other  cause  tl 
this ;  but  at  the  first  I  could  not  imagine  from  what  source  the  evil  I 
originated.  Thirdly,  in  hot  weather,  let  the  operation  be  performed  tew 
ably,  that  is,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  declining  from,  i 
not  when  it  is  shining  fully  or  powernilly  upon,  the  wall.  Fourthly,  «l 
the  soil  alone  requires  to  be  watered,  let  it  be  remembered  that  one  good  do 
will  be  of  more  service  than  several '  make-believes.*  My  own  method 
to  prepare  a  trench  at  some  distance  from  the  bole  of  the  tree,  and,  if  1 
weather  be  hot,  and  the  soil  becoming  dry,  to  pour  the  water  in  by  who 
sale,  until  the  soil  is  completely  saturated ;  and,  when  the  whole  is  pw 
away  into  the  ground,  the  disturbed  part  is  relevelled,  and  made  to  appeff 
if  nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  done ;  thus  the  sun*s  influence  upon  I 
moistened  ground  is  beneficial,  whereas,  were  the  surface  exposed  in  a  mo 
state,  it  would  be  injurious  [by  the  cold  that  would  be  produced  by  the  enf 
ration  of  the  water].  Such  a  watering  as  this,  taking  place  shortly  after  t 
stoning  is  over,  need  not  be  repeated  during  the  season  ;  but  the  surfice 
the  border  should  be  kept  quite  clean,  and  raked  with  a  wooden  rake  at  la 
twice  every  week,  in  order  that  the  atmospheric  and  solar  influence  may 
duly  received,  and  thereby  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  fruit  promoted 
(p.  101—103.) 

Mr.  Smith  protects  the  blossom  buds  in  spring,  and  the  article  he  prefers  i 
that  purpose  is  bunting.  "  During  fine  days  it  should  be  removed,  and  wfa 
the  fear  of  frost  is  passed  for  the  season,  it  must  be  taken  away  entirel] 
Syringing  about  sunrise  after  frosty  nights  he  has  also  found  an  efficient  n 
stitute  for  coverings.  An  alarm  bell,  attached  to  ingenious  and  yet  sinf 
machinery,  is  described  and  figured,  the  object  of  which  is  to  detect  "fiv 
gatherers  who  have  little  regard  to  principle.'* 

The  reader  will  see  from  these  extracts  that  this  is  a  valuable  little  man 
of  peach  culture. 

Horius  Collituonianus,  An  Account  of  the  Plantg  cultivated  btf  the  laie  Pfl 
Co/lingon,  Esq.,  F,R,S,,  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  their  mak 
Names,  from  the  Catalogue  of  hit  Garden  and  other  JManutcripts.  D 
published.     Swansea,  1843. 

This  is  a  catalogue  with  annotations,  prepared  from  Mr.  CollioiOi 
copies  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  editions  of  Miller,  and  from  other  somv 
Mvhich  were  in  the  late  Mr.  Lambert's  library,  and  were  purchased  at  itifl 
by  L.  W.  DillwvTi,  Esq,  F.R.S.,  L.S.,  &c.,  of  Skelly  Hall,  near  Swan* 
In  printing  it  this  botanist  has  rendered  an  acceptable  service  to  his  botanii 
friends,  and  through  them,  for  the  work  is  not  sold,  to  the  public.  Under  fl 
article  entitled  Arboricultural  Notices  will  be  found  some  mteresting  extrac 
which  may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  historical  part  of  our  Ad 
return  Britannicum.  In  p.  59  and  60.  there  are  some  memoranda  relatmg 
the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  which  we  shall  have  recourse  to  when  ^ 
prepare  a  new  edition  of,  or  a  supplement  to,  the  Encyclopedia  of  GardirM^ 

j4  Catalogue  of  Sicilian  Plants  ;  nnih  jorne  Remark*  on  the  Geography ,  Geok^ 
andFegefafionofSictly,   By3o\\i\llogg,  ^•ac^.^'^VK.  %mo^v^»^\,  ^ 
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]d42.    Extracted  from  the  **  Mag.  Nat.  HiBt.,"  and  from  the  **  Annals 
and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist." 

There  are  many  plants  enumerated  in  this  catalogue  that  would  form  very 
deiinble  additions  to  the  British  garden.  Among  the  trees  and  shrubs  there 
ve  sereral,  which,  if  they  have  been  introduced,  are  now  lost,  or  rare,  and 
of  these  we  shall  give  a  list  under  our  Arboricultural  Notices. 

TMiirn*s  Catalogue  of  KitdieU'-Garden^  Herb,  Flower,  Tree,  and  Grass  Seeds , 
Bulbous  Flower  Roots,  Greehouse  Plants  ;  Gardening,  Agricidlural,  and  Bo- 
Uaacal  Books,  Gardening  Tools,  Sfc.,for  1843.    ]2mo,  pp.  68.    New  York. 

PflTKWM  and  Co^s  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Forest  TYees,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Plants,  4rc.,Jbr  1843.     8vo,  pp.  40.     New  York. 

^endk^s  Catalogue  of  choice  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  Pansies,  Fuchsias,  Calceo' 
larias.  Greenhouse,  Hothouse,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  Camellias,  Sfc,  for  1843. 
12100,  pp.  25.     Plymouth. 

Each  of  these  catalogues  is  a  very  copious  list  of  the  plants  and  seeds  of 
commerce. 

Tmely  Hmts,  addressed  to  the  Landlords  and  Tenantry  of  England,  Scotland, 
ofid  Ireland ;  showing,  in  a  few  Words,  the  only  obvious,  easy,  and  certain 
Means  by  which  they  can  severally  continue  to  derive  and  pay  fair  Rents  from 
the  SoU,  under  the  present  certain,  and  prospective  possible.  Depreciation 
in  Value  of  British  rural  productive  Industry,  Sfc,  ^c.  By  their  **  Country 
Cousin."     Pamph.  8vo.  pp.46.     London,  1843. 

According  to  this  author  the  present  backward  state  of  agriculture  is 
Diiinly  owing  to  the  well-known  incapacity  of  lawyers  as  managers  of  landed 
Pfoperty ;  and  his  remedy  consequently  is,  the  employment  of  resident 
stewards  or  agents,  who  have  received  a  competent,  general,  and  professional 
education.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  great  variety  of  quotations,  authorities, 
aod  opinions,  all  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  title,  and  tending  to  show  that 
^  the  present  difficulties  of  landlords  and  tenants  are  to  be  overcome  by 
superior  cultivation. 

^^fUm  to  the  Farmers  of  Suffolk.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Hitcham,  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
London  and  Hadleigh,  1843. 

We  take  much  blame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  before  noticed  the  ex- 
traordinary exertions  which  Professor  Henslow  is  making  in  Suffolk  for  the 
adrancement  of  agriculture.  These  exertions  commenced  with  some  lectures 
on  the  nature  of  plants  and  soils  and  manures,  delivered  at  different  times  in 
j^e  course  of  the  last  two  years  to  the  farmers,  his  parishioners,  and  they 
W  led  ultimately  to  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  before  us,  the  history 
of  which  is  thus  given. 

"These   letters  were  published  in  three  of  the  county  papers.      Their 
object  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  formers  of  Suffolk  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  conducting  their  experiments  in  such  a  manner  as  might  render 
*Qy  results  obtained  by  them  available  to  the  progress  of  science,  and  conse- 
9uently  to  the  more  rapid  improvement  of  agriculture.     With  this  view,  an 
extensive   systematic  cooperation  has  been  strongly  insisted  on ;   and  the 
Success  which  has  attended  one  appeal  for  the  trial  of  a  particular  experiment, 
to  be  undertaken  by  not  less  than  fif^y  experimenters,  has  led  to  a  persuasion 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  organise  a  system  of  experimental  cooperation 
among  a  very  large  body  of  the  farmers  of  all  England.     I  have,  therefore, 
determined  on  republishing  these  letters,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  notes, 
and  a  glossary  of  terms,  in  hope  they  may  be  serviceable  in  persuading  others 
to  imitate  the  example  of  my  own  neighbours.     As  I  am  nol  lo  \ae  ^^t^oxv^'^ 
benefited  by  the  sale  of  this  publtcation,  though  I  bear  v\\e  eTL^wi*^  ol  Vt^V 
hare  no  scruple  In  requesting  my  personal  friends,  acquaVntanc^a,  ati^  wwte- 
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spondents,  to  assist  me  in  promoting  its  circulation  as  widely  as  posriUe. 
They  will  find  a  confident  hope  expressed  in  it  that  some  scheme  will  sbortlj 
be  organised  for  securing  the  object  which  is  there  suggested,  and  which  ku 
received  the  approbation  of  persons  well  competent  to  judge  of  its  importance 
and  practicability.  The  pamphlet  includes  also  an  address  delivered  \uX 
December  to  the  Hadleigh  Farmers'  Club,  on  the  theory  of  manurine ;  md 
the  letters  discuss,  in  a  popular  manner,  the  functions  ot  the  lea(  and  a  few 
other  topics  which  may  be  considered  of  general  interest  to  practical  ag^ 
culturists. — J.  S,  Herulow,    April  27.  1843." 

We  most  strongly  recommend  this  pamphlet,  not  only  to  every  one  ia- 
terested  in  agriculture,  but  to  the  gardener  and  the  scientific  amateur. 

On  the  Lat/ing  out.  Planting,  and  Afanaging  of  Cemeteries ;  and  on  the  Im- 
provement  of  Churchi/ards.  With  60  Engravings.  By  J.  C.  Loudon, 
F.L.8.,  &c.    8vo,  pp.  120.     London,  1843. 

The  whole  of  what  is  contained  in  this  volume,  with  the  exception  of  three 
lithographic  plates,  will  be  given  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  Four  artidei 
have  been  published,  and  there  remain  five  to  be  given,  so  that  the  last  wiD 
be  in  the  November  Number. 

A  History  and  Directortf  of  the  Borough  of  Derby,  intended  at  a  Gvkk  to 
Strangers  visiting  the  Town.  By  Stephen  Glover.  8vo,  pp.  256,  numeroui 
woodcuts.     Derby,  1843. 

This  work  is  judiciously  drawn  up,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  numerous  wood- 
cuts, exhibiting  views  of  the  churches,  and  all  the  more  remarkable  buitdingii 
of  tombs,  antiquities,  and  of  the  buildings  erected  in  the  Derby  Arboretooi. 
It  also  contains  plans  and  sections  of  the  Arboretiun*  a  description  of  it,  and 
an  account  of  the  gallery  of  paintings,  sculpture,  &c.,  in  the  residence  of 
Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  the  benevolent  founder. 

Restoration  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliffe,  Bristol:  An  Appeal  by  tie 
Vicar,  Churchwardens,  and  Vestry  /  with  an  Abstract  of  Reports  by  Main, 
Britton  and  Hoskine ;  and  an  engraved  Plan  and  Views  of  the  Cksrd* 
4to,  pp.  28.    Bristol,  1842. 

The  engraving  of  the  restored  church  is  very  handsome,  both  in  regard  to 
desi^  and  execution,  and  we  trust  funds  sufficient  will  be  raised  for  carryiog 
the  improved  building  into  effect. 

The  Latin  Governess,  a  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Hie  Elements  of  ha^n^fff  ^ 
Use  of  Teachers  of  Latin  generally,  but  more  especially  of  Mothers  and  dr 
vemesses.  3y  John  W.  Freese,  B.  A.  12mo,  pp.  163.  London  and  WcJt* 
erham,  1843. 

This  work  is  quite  original  in  its  plan,  and,  though  intended  chiefly  fof 
governesses,  yet  we  think  it  also  well  adapted  for  the  self-instruction  of  yoong 
gardeners.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  amateur  botanist  and  gtrdeneri 
who  is  a  classical  scholar,  would  write  a  Latin  grammar  expressly  for  practical 
gardeners  ;  illustrating  it  as  far  as  possible  by  passages  taken  from  the  specific 
characters  and  descriptions  of  plants,  with  just  enough  of  syntax  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  botanical  works,  which  are  frequently  written  in  Latin.  Such 
a  grammar,  and  a  short  selection  from  these  works,  embracing  all  the  difficol* 
ties  likely  to  occur,  would  form  a  complete  course  for  the  practical  gardener. 


MISCELIiANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE, 

Art.  I.     General  Notices, 

JuCKES't  Smoke-consuming  Furnace ^  viV\\cVv  vftwj  be  seen  in  action  at  the  Ma- 

nufactorv,  "  the   Grove,**  Great  GuW^orA  ^\.te«x^  ^o>ax>^H<«tV»  onossttSok  <if  a 

series  or  bars  attached  togelher  so  aa  to  iotm  wv  e.Tv^«»&  ^^t^^  ^^^v\^>8*- 
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vies  over  two  drains,  the  one  placed  at  the  back  and  the  other  at  the  front, 
line  fire  bars  traverse  at  the  rate  of  about  6  ft.  per  hour,  and  only  require 
power  about  one  thirtieth  of  a  horse  to  keep  them  in  motion.  The  fuel  being 
itroduced  on  the  bars  at  the  entrance,  through  a  hopper,  is  carried  onwarcU 
r  the  traversing  motion  of  the  bars,  passing  through  all  the  relative  stages 
[  combustion  until  nothing  but  the  scoria  or  unvolatilisable  portions  remain, 
Uch  are  r^ected  at  the  back.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  arrangement,  when 
le  fiid  is  first  introduced,  it  parts  with  its  more  volatile  portions,  which  are 
ODsamed  with  the  fuel  farther  advanced  on  the  bars,  and  consequently  in  a 
lore  perfect  state  of  combustion.  By  this  process  all  the  carbon  is  burnt, 
Ktead  of  being  distributed  in  the  atmosphere,  which  is  at  once  seen  by 
le  total  absence  of  smoke  in  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  where  it  is  em- 
kyed.  This  is  of  itself  a  great  saving  in  the  economy  of  fuel ;  but  another 
(plly  important  is  in  the  fact,  that  the  coal  dust  or  refuse  coal  answers 
lithe  purposes  of  the  largest  and  best  coal.  Through  the  constant  admis- 
ion  of  atmospheric  air  between  the  fire  bars,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  con- 
tant  and  unitorm,  and  there  is  no  clinkering  of  the  bars,  which  come  out  of 
be  fire  as  clean  in  the  evening  as  they  did  when  they  entered  in  the  morn- 
^.  The  hopper,  which  supplies  the  fuel,  may  be  made  to  contain  a  supply  of 
lid  for  an  unlimited  time  ;  and  thus  the  regulation  of  the  fire  is  rendered 
pule  independent  of  the  caprice  or  neglect  of  the  stoker. 
This  furnace  appears  to  be  interesting  to  the  gardener  in  two  ways :  1st, 
because  the  general  adoption  of  some  such  arrangement,  where  the  important 
^hject  of  effecting  the  combustion  of  smoke  is  accomplished,  would  tend 
Totly  to  improve  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  prove  beneficial  to  the 
vltirator ;  and,  2d,  as  it  might  be  economically  and  advantageously  employed 
n  heating  houses  upon  a  large  scale,  particularly  with  the  hot-water  appa- 

The  Tree'Creeper  (Cerlhia  famiUdrit)  and  the  Green  Fly  that  infests  Gera- 
ttKMi.— Once  upon  a  time  one  of  the  little  birds  called  tree-creepers  entered 
1  iDiall  greenhouse,  and  took  up  its  abode  therein  for  a  day  and  a  night,  at 
he  end  of  which  time  it  had  cleared  the  plants  of  insects  most  completely, 
^'ot  a  leaf  nor  a  twig  escaped  its  searching  glance.  As  its  scientific  name  im- 
^  it  was  quite  tame  and  familiar,  and  never  seemed  to  heed  the  intrusion 
^itrangers,  but  still  continued  to  carry  on  its  work  of  destruction.  But, 
^tt!  on  the  second  morning  the  voracious  little  bird  was  found  lying  stiff* 
lod  cold  in  the  corner  which  it  had  fixed  on  for  its  bed,  having,  in  fact, 
gutted  itself  to  death.  Oardeners,  if  you  wish  your  greenhouse  plants  to  be 
^  of  insects,  encourage  the  Certhia  familiaris  when  you  have  it,  and  try 
^procure  it  when  you  have  it  not.  —  A,  S.  M,    Braes  ofGowric, 

t^eworm  destroyed  by  the  Mole,  —  A  singular  instance  of  the  utility  of 
?potecting  the  mole  has  within  these  last  few  days  come  under  my  observa- 
^  Having  had  occasion  to  turf  up  a  number  of  small  clumps  in  our 
'^^ver-garden,  I  was  astonished  in  a  few  days  to  find  that  the  moles  had 
pQihed  up  the  turf  over  the  whole  surface  of  some  of  the  clumps.  I  imme- 
^»tely  searched  for  the  cause  of  their  visit  to  these  patched  up  clumps  ; 
*ben,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  the  wireworm  in  great  abundance  between 
'ke  surface  of  the  former  clump  and  the  new-laid  turf.  They  had,  I  suspect, 
'^  b  the  turf  before  it  was  laid  down,  and,  the  ground  beneath  being  beat 
■^  hard,  they  could  not  penetrate  farther ;  where  the  moles,  having  once 
^^■covered  them,  seemed  determined  on  eradicating  them.  They  were  mostly 
^be  larva  of  Agriotis  lineatus,  with  a  few  of  A.  obscura.  What  was  very  sin- 
Nv  in  this  instance  is,  that  before  this  time  I  never  saw  a  single  indication 
<>^an)olein  the  garden,  although  there  were  plenty  of  them  in  the  wood  which 
'j^fW)und8  it.  —  John  Dunlop,  Worcester  Park  Gardens,  near  Kingston^ 
%  10.  1843. 

Cv/irw  Addmi,  Purple  Labumvm, —  I  write  to  communicate  to  you  a  farther 
ireak  of  this  singular  plant     The  tree  of  my  brother,  Mr.  A\geTtvoT\  ^w>aei\.<» 
^  ^ckleton,  near  Saffron  Walden,  having  for  some  years  npetv^  *tcA.  ow 
•^  the  jrellow'Bowering  branch   and    the   small-leaved    ^urpVe-^o'wwcv^ 
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branch,  has,  this  year,  in  addition  to  these  eccentricities,  produced  abiII 
solitary  axillary  purple  flowers  in  that  part  of  the  tree  which  has  retained  tl» 
orifpnal  hybrid  character.  Some  of  the  seedlings  from  tiie  yellow  bnadi 
have  flowered,  and  are  natural  yellow  laburnums.  One  from  the  small  porpfe 
branch  at  Spoffbrth  has  rounder  leaves  than  C^tisus  purpureus,  bat  bii  not 
yet  flowered.  I  r^ret  the  loss  of  one  seedling  from  the  yellow  branch,  irUdi 
showed  a  purple  tint  on  the  young  wood,  and  woald  prolMibly  have  muaSatoA 
some  diversity  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers.  The  habits  of  this  plant  are  BOC 
those  of  a  seminal  mule ;  and  I  entertain  little  doubt  of  the  correctneH  of  bj 
surmise,  that  it  was  produced  by  the  cooperation  of  the  cellular  tissoeofdM 
two  species  in  forming  the  bud  on  the  suture  where  the  bark  had  been  in- 
serted in  budding.  —  W,  Herbert,    May  18.  1843. 

JohnttorCt  improved  porUible  Garden  Engine  (Jig» 
76.)  is  formed  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  Mr.  Read,  figured  in  our  Volume  tor  1837,  p.  459. 
The  principal  diflerence  is,  that  Mr.  Johnston  occupies 
two  cylinders  with  what  Mr.  Read  includes  in  one. 
The  following  is  the  description  sent  us  by  Mr.  John- 
ston. On  raising  the  handle  a,  the  water  passes  up 
the  lower  tube,  opening  the  valve  6,  and  filling  the  tube 
c.  Depressing  the  handle  closes  the  valve  b,  and  opens 
the  valve  d  ;  the  water  passing  up  the  tubes  e  and  f, 
and  compressing  the  air  in  the  outer  tube  /,  when  it 
continues  up  the  tube  e  to  the  joint  g,  through 
which  it  passes  out  at  the  jet,  with  or  without  the 
rose  h ;  the  joint  being  movable  up  or  down.  On 
the  handle  being  raised  again,  the  valve  d  closes,  and 
the  valve  b  opens  for  the  water  to  fill  the  tube  c.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  tube  c  is  filling,  the  air  com- 
pressed in  the  tube  /  is  expanding,  and  forcing  the  re- 
maining water  in  the  tubes  e  and  /to  flow  out  of  the 
jet.  This  process  being  repeated  at  each  stroke  of  the 
pump,  causes  a  perpetual  stream,  which  may  be 
thrown  out  60  (t.  The  conducting  tube  k  screws  off* 
at  t,  rendering  the  instrument  extremely  portable.  The 
instrument  itself  is  very  handsome,  and  well  adapted 
for  lady  gardeners. — Cond, 

Cicer  ariettnum  L. — I  send  you  some  seeds  of  Cicer 
arietinum  collected  at  Athens  in  1842.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent vegetable,  and  remarkable  when  growing  for  the 
whole  plant  being  covered  with  a  secretion  of  oxalic 
acid  in  a  liquid  state.  I  never  saw  it  in  crystals,  as 
stated  in   the  Penny  Magazine.  —  IV.  C.  T.     May   Fi«t.  76.   Seaiam  ^MJJ 

13.1843.  S^^i./SSS'"*"^ 

Improvements  in  Garden  Pots.  —  In  a  valuable  arti- 
cle  on  this  subject  in  Pax  ton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  March,  the  glaangof 
pots  is  objected  to  as  assimilating  them  to  culinary  utensils,  and  as  interiimnf 
with  the  pictorial  effect  of  vegetation,  for  which  a  dead  or  dull  quiet  sutbee  i# 
justly  said  to  be  much  more  appropriate  than  a  shining  one.  "  In  reference,  hoV' 
ever,  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  experience  is  most  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  the 
hardest  pots.  The  less  porous  the  material,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  beoone 
sodden  or  saturated  with  water,  or  to  carry  off  moisture  with  too  great  repiditj 
in  the  burning  heat  of  summer.  Soft  thick  pots  that  are  imp^ectlv  btksd 
are  universally  discarded  by  good  cultivators,  and  those  which  are  hai^^nd 
thinnest  preferred.  Pots  or  tubs  of  slate  are  found,  likewise,  to  be  exoeOeot 
receptacles  for  most  plants  ;  and  hence  we  discern  nothing  but  that  whi^ 
is  fitted  for  proving  beneficial  to  plants  in  the  idea  of  f^Awed  pots  ;  but,  M 
theiT  hardness  and  closeness  may  a\mo&tV>^  t^\%^  v^ithout  the  gkuniig;  «e 
deprecate  their  use  on  account  oC  tW  ap^<iwraivttr  ^^.  Vi.'^ 
The  author  after  nodcing  Mr.BTovitCs\io\\oHi-«v^«^^o\»^^\\A^\iit'^att 
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idi  the  improyement  of  the  hole  for  the  admission  of  the  water  made  out- 
le  the  pot  mstead  of  inside)  are  particularly  suitable  for  plants  which  re- 
ire  a  great  deal  of  water  in  summer,  and  whose  foliage  is  not  low,  or  ample 
OIM^  to  shade  the  plants  from  the  rajs  of  the  sun,  such  as  Trops^olum 
oorarum  and  T.  brach^ceras,  suggests  three  improvements.  These  are  : 
■  depth  in  proportion  to  the  width  ;  a  better  drainage  bv  means  of  more 
4ei  in  the  bottom  ;  and  the  admission  of  air  through  the  drainage  holes,  by 
wmg  the  pot  above  the  surface  on  which  it  stands  by  means  of  feet,  or,  in 
iier  words,  carrying  down  the  sides  of  the  pot  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
Mom,  and  making  two  or  three  notches  in  the  prolonged  part.  '*  That 
M&ow  pots  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  flowering  plants  m  promoting 
leir  beauty,  every  day's  observation  more  and  more  fully  convinces  us.  No 
irdener  would  now  think  of  letting  his  vines  or  his  peach  trees  have  a  border 
s  deep  as  it  is  broad,  or,  in  other  words,  suffer  their  roots  to  extend  down- 
nrds  as  far  as  they  do  horizontally.  He  would  at  once  anticipate  (and 
osdy)  a  failure  in  his  crops  from  such  a  proceeding.  And  yet  the  cultivator 
of  exotics  takes  a  course  which  b  quite  as  unwise  when  he  puts  his  plants  in 
pots  that  have  the  same  depth  as  diameter.  The  grand  rule  in  all  culture, 
whether  for  fruit  or  flowers  (for  the  means  that  will  produce  the  former  must 
tinng  the  latter),  should  be  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface  ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  positively  preventing  them  from  descending,  for  it  must  be 
^collected  that  all  roots  have  naturally  a  downward  tendency.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  end  with  potted  plants,  there  is  no  other  way  of  proceeding 
^  by  making  the  pots  shallower ;  and  in  this,  we  are  persuaded,  lies  the  art 
of  flowering  plants  quickly  and  well.  It  will  repress  straggling  and  rampant 
^*bit8,  and,  with  a  state  of  beautiful  dwarfness,  produce  an  unusually  liberal 
flowering  condition.  We  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  Chinese  are  not  better 
philosophers  than  we  are  on  this  point ;  for  we  believe  they  plant  their 
curious  stunted  trees  in  exceedingly  shallow  pans  of  porcelain."  (p.  44.) 
Hwaft  improved  Gtsrden  Pots  ctnd  Saucers,  of  which  Jigs,  77.  and  78.  are 

■pcimens,  are  well  calculated  to  accom-  

pflsh  two  of  the  desiderata  mentioned  in         ^-^T'^^^L^S 
Aforegoing  paragraph,  viz.,  improved 
^^[^inage,  and  the  admission  of  air  ;  and 
Ay  are  also  adapted  to  prevent  the  en- 
^ce  of  worms.     Fig.  78.  shows  a  pot 


^«  77.    HuMft  improved  Saucer. 

™  the  improved  bottom,  which  may 
*is Wed  with  or  without  a  common  saucer; 
^  fig.  77.  shows  the  improved  saucer, 

POtiQstead  of  one,  and  an  increased  width  in  proportion  to  the  depth,  would,  as 
A  writer  in  Paxton*s  Magazine  observes,  be  great  improvements  to  these  pots, 
^  We  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  made  without  delay  by  Mr.  Hunt.  Even 
JJJ^y  are,  they  are  obvious  improvements  on  the  common  form ;  and  the 
'''^'ttioDal  cost,  when  made  of  the  common  material,  is  only  Is.  6d.  per 
^  Ornamented  pots  of  this  kind,  made  either  of  the  common  material,  or 
*  *  beautiful  cream-coloured  clay  obtained  from  Teignmouth  in  Devonshire, 
"*  •lio  manufoctured  by  the  same  parties.  For  ^eenhouses,  and  for  plants 
"  ''^^oms,  this  last  description  of  pot,  combined  as  it  \s  witVi  the  \mi^TONe\SkS»X& 
^^Hhed',  wIU  be  a  great  acqubition. 
^  Set.  —  J843.   VI.  V 
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The  new  Method  of  potting  Phntiy  or  One^Shift  System^  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  step  ever  made  in  the  progress  of  pot  culture.  A  previous  adface 
was  made  forty  or  more  years  ago,  when  the  frequent-shifl  system  was  adofited 
instead  of  annual  shifting  or  repotting.  Previously,  plants  in  pots  were  sekkm 
shifted  or  repotted  oftener  than  once  a  year,  except  in  the  case  of  bslsiBa 
and  a  few  otner  tender  annuals,  which  received  two  or  three  shifts.  Sabw 
quently  these  shifts  became  much  more  frequent,  so  that  when  a  balsam  or  f 
cockscomb  was  required  to  be  grown  to  a  great  size,  it  was  first  planted  la  i 
pot  of  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  in  rich  finely  sifted  soil,  and  gradiNl; 
shifted,  as  soon  as  the  roots  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  from  one  pot  t 
another  a  little  larger,  till  at  last,  when  nearly  full  grown,  it  was  in  a  pot  of  i 
foot  or  more  in  width.  A  similar  practice  was  general  with  a)l  plants  wiiil 
ever,  even  including  heaths,  that  it  was  wished  to  bring  forward  nipidly.  Th 
results  of  this  mode  of  culture  have  in  general  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  tfc 
chief  objection  that  can  be  brought  against  the  system  is,  the  time  and  laboo 
required.  A  second  objection  is,  that  water  does  not  escape  so  freely,  n 
consequentlv  air  does  not  follow  it  so  readily,  as  when  plants  are  growiqcj 
the  free  soil.  This  last  objection  is  completely  got  over  by  the  one-dn 
system,  the  essence  of  which  consists  in  the  employment  of  rough,  torQ 
lumps  of  soil  along  with  fragments  of  stone,  wood,  charcoal,  or  other  matta 
which  keep  the  soil  thoroughly  open,  placed,  of  course,  over  abuiKhi 
drainage. 

The  one-shift  system  is  said  to  have  been  first  ''struck  out**  by  Mr,  Wooc 
late  foreman  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York,  and  for  the  last  tw 
years  foreman  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Henderson  of  Pine-Apple  Ptaa 
The  dawn  of  Mr.  Wood's  invention  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  Mr.  Kiaijtd^ 
chopped  green  turf  (Phi/tiological  Papers,  p.  243.),  and  Mr.  M'Nab's  "mk 
meshed  riddle**  and  large  pots  or  tubs  (Cape  Heaths^  p.  20.  and  23.);  and,  fioa 
the  Letters  on  Bicton  Gardens  in  this  Magazine,  and  the  Suburban  HortieyUmk 
p.  616.  and  706.,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  in  the  habit  of  vmn 
rou^h,  rooty,  unsifted  soil  in  potting  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  TheM 
lowmg  account  of  the  invention  by  Mr.  Wood  is  from  an  excellent  artideii 
Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany  for  March,  1842.  '*  It  appears  to  have  occoivd 
to  him  [Mr.  Wood]  that,  as  plants  flourished  with  such  amazing  vigour  wbtf 
planted  out  in  a  bed,  and,  if  judiciously  exposed  and  drained,  fiow^ed  also  il 
the  greatest  profusion,  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  object  .to  give  thentk 
same  means  of  attaining  an  early  and  luxuriant  maturity  in  pots ;  seeing  tiiiti 
in  many  places,  there  is  no  convenience  for  having  appropriate  borders  or  btdt 
in  plant-houses,  and,  where  there  is,  the  specimens  cannot  be  so  easily  c» 
trolled,  nor  are  they  at  all  portable.  Numerous  experiments,  both  casiaA 
and  designedly  made,  had  shown  that,  by  the  common  way  of  potting,  no  aid 
ends  could  be  brought  about ;  since  plants  which  were  placed  in  pots  fsr 
considerably  larger  tnan  those  which  tney  seemed  to  require  almost  mvaralil 
suffered,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  the  sta^ation  of  water  in  the  loi 
And,  as  this  accumulation  evidently  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  adopCb 
of  large  pots  for  the  smallest  plants,  it  was  very  justly  thought  that  any  thb 
which  could  be  employed  to  drain  effectually  the  entire  mass  of  earth,  so  tb 
no  water  could  stagnate  therein,  would  give  the  means  of  allowing  jooi 
plants  in  pots  all  the  benefits  which  they  would  derive  from  being  planted  i 
beds.  Following  out  this  notion  in  a  practical  manner,  small  specimens  wei 
shifted  from  what  are  called  60-sized  pots  to  those  which  were  9  in.  or  1  ft»  i 
diameter;  using  a  turfy  fibrous  soil,  divested  of  none  of  its  rougher  matta 
and  mixing  with  it  a  quantity  of  broken  sandstone,  in  pieces  from  a  quirti 
to  half  an  inch  sauare.  By  the  united  aid  of  the  turfy  and  vegetable  matte 
in  the  soil,  and  the  fragments  of  stone  scattered  throughout  i^  substance^ 
was  thus  kept  porous  and  open,  without  even  a  tendency  to  become  bardcwf 
consolidateJ,  saturated,  or  sour  ;  and  the  plants  throve  in  it  with  the  rapidit 
and  health  of  those  which  were  placed  lu  a  border,  while,  being  situated 
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and  more  subjected  to  the  agency  of  air,  &c.,  they  began  to  flower 
aer,  and  more  abundantly."  (p.  37.) 

pointiiig  out  the  great  advantages  which  will  attend  this  system  of 
the  folio  wing  judicious  practical  details  are  given, 
main  point  to  be  observed  in  potting  plants,  according  to  this  as  well 
istomary  mode,  is  to  drain  them  thoroughly.  To  do  this  properly, 
Jnte  that  a  thick  layer  of  broken  pots  or  ashes,  or  some  such  material, 
n  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  not  merely  a  few  pieces  of  potsherd, 
ould  be  at  least  an  inch  of  drainage,  and  over  all  this  should  be  spread 
quantity  of  dry  moss,  or  a  few  lumps  of  very  turfy  peat  or  loam,  in 
11  the  vegetable  matter  is  dead,  but  which  contains  a  good  deal  of 
bre.  Eitner  of  these  substances  will  assist  the  passage  of  the  water, 
nting  the  fine  earth  from  getting  down  amongst  the  drainage  and  stop- 
its  interstices,  while  they  will  also,  by  retaining  some  degree  of 
( in  themselves,  keep  the  roots  cool  and  damp  whenever  the  earth 
to  get  excessively  dry.  What  is  of  nearly  equal  consecjuence  is  the 
df  the  soil.  It  should  by  no  means  be  reducc^d,  pulverised,  or  sifted, 
re  than  as  the  first  of  these  may  be  needful.  Vegetable  fibre,  and 
hat  are  not  too  cumbersome,  should  be  suffered  to  remain.  Where 
onld  is  employed,  it  ought  to  be  full  of  roots,  and  be  left,  to  a  large 
n  roag^  irregular  lumps,  about  an  inch  or  so  in  breadth.  There  is 
r  too  much  preparing  and  manipulation  in  most  composts ;  and  the 
with  which  heatns  root  into  lumps  of  turfy  peat  shows  at  once  that 
old  be  more  at  home  if  potted  entirely  into  something  approaching  to 
ral  texture  of  the  soil  in  our  heatheries  or  moors.  The  same  principle 
ly  to  all  soils,  and  this  constitutes  a  valuable  part  of  the  system  of 
ire  describe. 

irther  part  of  the  plan  is  to  keep  the  neck  of  the  plant,  or  that  portion 
tem  next  the  roots,  rather  higher  in  the  pot  than  the  level  of  tne  soil. 
>ften  done  Mrith  heaths,  and  is  just  as  useful  to  other  fine-rooted  spe- 
;  keeps  down  exuberance,  and  promotes  inflorescence.  It  saves  many 
e  plant  from  being  killed  by  water  ;  while,  by  maintaining  the  vital 
.  drier  state,  it  mSkes  them  less  sensitive  to  the  sudden  and  casual 
ice  of  cold  in  the  winter. 

the  process  most  conducive  to  the  bushiness  of  the  plants  is  the  fre- 
duction  of  their  young  shoots.  This  must  be  very  rigidly  attended  to, 
sy  do  not  of  themselves  bear  a  sufficient  number  of  laterals.  It  may 
he  branches  will  require  stopping  three  or  four  times  in  the  first  sea- 
t  this  will  occupy  very  little  time,  and  is  of  such  extreme  moment 
tout  it  not  a  few  plants  would  be  quite  unsightly,  whereas,  with  its 
have  become  the  most  ornamental  of  our  exotic  decorations.  Where 
itly  practised,  it  will  almost  necessarily  cause  the  removal  of  all  the 
rers  ;  but  with  those  plants  that  do  not  need  to  be  thus  treated,  and 
hers  that  continue  to  show  their  blossoms  despite  such  pruning, 
m  highly  advisable  to  take  away  all  the  flower-buds  as  fast  as  they 

to  the  application  of  the  system,  it  embraces  all  flowering  shrubs, 
belonging  to  the  stove  or  greenhouse,  but  more  especially  those 
ftve  not  been  produced  by  art.     Heaths,  pimeleas,  lechenaultias,  &c., 
been  found  to  be  vastly  benefited  by  it.     At  present  it  is  not  known 
;  specimens  so  managed  will  last  after  they  have  begun  to  flower. 
d  presume,  however,  that  they  will  continue  in  beauty  for  three  or 
more  years,  with  only  a  very  trifling  shift  each  spnng,  after  the 
eason,  and  that  they  may  then  be  discarded,  to  give  place  for  similar 
The  abeauty  of  a  greenhouse  or  stove  does  not  consist  in  having 
»c  or  very  old  specimens,  but  in  keeping  plants  of  a  moderate  size  that 
cularly  healthy  and  lavishly  prolific  of  flowers."  (p.  41.) 
subsequent  article  in  Paxton's  Maga:ane^  by  Mr.  Wood  VvVm^^^^  n?^ 
hOowing  concise  and  systematic  definition  oC  his  a^sV^&tn. 

Y  2 
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**  In  testimony  of  the  approximation  of  the  present  age  to  a  comparatiTdy 
perfect  system  of  cultivation,  there  is  perhaps  no  instance  of  higher  interest 
than  the  one  which  involves  a  mode  of  culture  which  has  for  its  ultinnte 
object  a  constitutional  maturity  of  growth,  by  dis|^ensing  with  the  atteodnt 
risk  and  restrictive  influence  of  intermediate  shifts  from  smaller  to  laiger 
pots. 

**  The  principle  upon  which  such  a  course  of  practice  is  founded  is  dow 
being  successfully  applied  by  the  most  eminent  cultivators,  and  the  auM 
principle,  so  easily  adapted  to  the  stronger  or  rooting  division  of  omamentd 
plants,  has  also  been  rendered  applicable  to  those  the  most  difficult  to  rear. 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  growers  of  plants  for  public  competition  have  ofta 
urged  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  attending  the  purchase  of  plants  whick 
may  have  received  a  treatment  in  some  respects  opposite  to  that  which  thcj 
are  wishful  to  adopt ;  and  in  many  instances  they  have  considered  it  eum 
tial  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object  that  the  plants  should  have  bee 
subject  to  their  system  of  management  from  the  first,  or  initiatory,  sti^o 
growth.  These  disadvantages  are,  however,  now  being  oyercome  by  a  mod 
of  potting  (subject  to  a  corresponding  treatment),  which,  not  unexpectedly 
has  been  a  subject  of  surprise  to  some,  and  a  stumbling-block  to  others,  wbc 
in  asserting  its  impracticability,  because  contrary  to  the  ordinary  method 
have  failed  to  apprehend  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  course  of  pracde 
is  founded. 

"  The  rule  which  is  implied  in  the  principle  now  adverted  to  may  be  defim 
as  follows :  —  that  plants  the  most  difficult  to  rear  ought  to  be  remofff 
from  their  youngest  stage  of  growth  into  the  largest-sized  pot  in  which  tiiej 
are  to  be  exhibited  as  specimens. 

*'  However  opposite  to  prevalent  opinion  and  practice  such  anile  may  tppa 
to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  view  facts  in  the  light  of  compreheoaft 
truths,  it  may  nevertheless  be  proved  consistent  with  the  first  prindplei  of 
horticulture,  and  rendered  conformable  to  general  practice. 

"  Having  stated  the  rule,  the  following  directions  are  necessary  in  the  ■^ 
chanical  process  of  potting :  —  Take  a  sixteen  or  twelve-sized  pot,  place  3  k 
of  bottom  drainage,  and  fill  up  with  pieces  of  peat  from  1  in.  to  4in.  sooaic^ 
filling  the  interstices  with  the  fibrous  siftings  ot  peat  and  pieces  of  croos  t9 
the  pot  is  quite  full ;  then  plant  a  seedling  or  struck  cutting  of  a  heath  pltft^ 
similar  habit,  give  verv  little  water  till  the  plant  shoots  fireely ;  and  in  thv 
treatment  is  contained  the  only  secret  in  growing  fine  specimens. 

"  Such  is  the  most  ingenious  and  easy  mode  of  potting  yet  offered  to  tie 
attention  of  the  cultivator  ;  and,  thougli  the  plan  of  dispensing  with  intenM* 
diate  shifls  has  been  recognised  nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  yet,  for  this  flHit 
successful  application  of  the  system,  the  profession  is  indebted  to  Mr.  1^ 
Beaton,  the  gardener  at  Shrubland  Park,  near  Ipswich,  one  of  the  roost  o^ 
nent  horticulturists  of  the  present  day. 

^  This  novel  and  original  mode  of  attaining  a  mature  growth  in  the  cultivatioii 
of  plants  ma^  not  inappropriately  be  termed  the  accumulative  system,  ta^ 
involves,  by  its  unique  mechanical  application  of  soil,  one  of  the  most  import 
ant  and  essential  desiderata  in  all  systems  of  cultivation,  and  without  whid 
all  efforts  to  obtain  a  constitutional  vigour  and  fertility  must  prove  abortiff 
namely  a  uniform  circulation  of  moisture."  (William  Woody  in  Paxtoa* 
Magazine  o/Botant/  for  May,  1843,  p.  89.) 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  seen  Mr.  Alexander  Ck>uper,  of  th 
Paragon  Nursery,  Brixton  Hill,  known  to  be  one  of  the  best  propagators  i 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Observing  that  he  grew  his  mrger  planti  i 
rough  turfy  stuff,  and  asking  how  he  came  to  adopt  that  mode,  be  infbrac 
us  tnat  he  was  taught  it  during  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr*  Hendersoa»i 
Wood  Hall,  near  Glasgow,  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Henderson,  I 
says,  did  not  practise  the  one-shift  system  ;  but  he  did  not  shift  his  iaq 
specimens  of  heaths,  cameWias,  oraxv^es,  &c  of^ener  than  once  in  three  < 
four  yean.    The  meshes  of  his  sie^e^  viet^  o^  \)k\^  ^»sn&  ^^^  V^i^^«,  la  iad 
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recommended  by  Mr.  M'Nab  in  hb  TreaHse  on  Cape  Heaths,  Mr. 
mures  us  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  best  modern  practices  in  propa- 
d  rearing  plants  were  known  and  practised  by  Mr.  Henderson  before 
nencenient  of  the  present  century,  and  he  refers  for  proofs  to  the 
m  HorHcultural  Society* t  Memoirs.  In  Mr.  Couper's  nursery  we  ob- 
number  of  rare  plants  which  he  is  propagating  rapidly,  more  especially 
tbe  new  hybrid  rhododendrons,  which  he  increases  by  budding  and  by 
OS  grafting ;  placing  the  stocks,  after  they  have  received  the  bud  or 
I  heat,  and  covering  them  with  a  hand-glass  in  the  greffe  6toufi^e 

yott  economical  Mode  of  dividing  a  Square  Plot  of  Ground,  —  I  have 
r  two  pieces  of  turnips,  of  ten  acres  each,  nearly  square,  which  I 
I  divide  by  hurdles  into  eight  divisions  each,  for  eatine  on  the  ground 

and  young  cattle  :  now  it  is  plain  that  if  I  divide  them  straight 
le  field,  from  hedge  to  hedge,  I  snail  have  seven  settings  of  hurd^, 
irds  in  length  in  each  field,  making  in  the  whole  a  length  of  3080 
'  setting  huniles  at  different  tiroes. 
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Dgfs  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xiii.  p.  346.) 

iriicle  may  afford  the  gardener  and  planter  some  useftil  hints  relative 
[vision  of  ground  into  beds,  the  sheltering  it  by  hedges,  or  the  distri- 
f  surface  or  underground  drains.  —  Cond, 

r  Patent  Improvements  in  Cast' Iron,  Wrought- Iron,  and  Soft- Metal 
'  Since  the  vastly  extended  use,  in  recent  times,  of  pines  for  gas-lighting, 
ting  by  air,  water,  and  steam,  a  ready  mode  ot  joinine  numerous 
>f  pipes  tightly  together,  and  of  disjoining  them  again  at  pleasure,  has 
every  day  more  and  more  a  desideratum.  The  old  spWol  wdi  ^\kC!^ 
DDDoiiJr  ti^ed  for  cold-water  pipes,  was  never,  even  wuVi  \)de  «i*^  ol 
aMenng,  a  very  aouad  one  ;  and,  when  applied  to  p\pe&  coTiift»Xi>^^ 
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subject  to  heat,  or  to  the  pressure  of  highly  elastic  fluids,  proved  utterly 
useless.  The  various  sorts  of  flange  and  thimble  jpints  were  found  but  little 
better.  The  cement  joints  of  the  butt,  mitre,  and  T  forms,  now  so  commonly 
used  by  gas-fitters,  are,  under  ordinary  pressures,  sound  joints,  and  soon 
made ;  but,  like  all  joints  depending  for  their  tightness  on  cements,  whick 
must  be  applied  in  a  hot  state,  they  are  unavoidably  the  cause  of  a  good  deil 
of  trouble,  and  of  some  cost,  when  one  pipe,  or  any  number  of  pipes,  of  s 
series  is  required  to  be  removed  for  repair  or  renewal,  or  for  any  purpoK  of 
temporary  convenience.  In  the  right  and  left  hand  screw  joint,  mtroduced 
by  Mr.  Perkins,  mechanical  pressure  has  been  substituted  with  excdlent 
effect  for  the  ordinary  cements  ;  but  this,  too,  is  liable  to  the  objection  that 
any  pipe  of  a  series  thus  jointed  together  cannot  be  removed  or  rq>laced 
without  great  dfficulty.  Mr.  Perkins  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  oljectioa 
by  an  improvement  which  he  patented  a  year  or  two  ago,  though  with  but  ia- 
different  success.  What  was  still  left  wanting,  by  all  who  had  applied  their 
ingenuity  to  the  subject,  was,  a  mode  of  connexion  at  once  penecdj  tigM 
and  easily  dissolvable  ;  a  sort  of  joint  which  could  with  equal  readinesi  be 
made  and  unmade,  and  in  the  unmaking  thereof  be  attended  with  little  trouble 
and  no  expense. 

The  improvements  we  speak  of  are  variously  modified  as  they  relate  to 
cast-iron  pipes,  wrought-iron  pipes,  and  sofl-metal  pipes ;  but  they  have  thii 
general  and  remarkable  characteristic,  that  every  pipe  carries,  as  it  were^  itt 
own  key,  by  which  it  can  be  made  fast  and  unfast  at  pleasure;  the  key,  tix^ 
so  inseparable  from  the  pipe  that  it  can  never  be  mislaid,  and  a  key  so  simple 
withal  that  it  requires  only  to  be  turned  round.  {Mcch,  Mag^  Feb.ll> 
1843.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices, 

FRANCE. 

Grafting  the  Vine,  —  It  is  now  becoming  general,  in  this  part  of  France,  to 
graft  the  vine  in  the  vineyards.     I  employ  a  man  for  this  purpose,  who  bit 
year  grafted  4000  stocks.     We  have  the  best  of  grapes  here,  which  is  tke 
ripening  season  are  eaten  by  every  body  in  immense  quantities.     I  have  betf 
in  the  habit  of  forwarding  contributions  to  periodical  publications  doriiig  tke 
last  fifty  years  ;  and,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1790,  was  a  constant  writer  in  the 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  and,  even  now  that  age  has  checked  my  activity,  I  enpkiy 
some  hours  every  day  at  my  writing-table.     I  have  a  small  but  prodnctife 
garden,  in  which  I  take  my  exercise  and  watch  the  cultivation  of  my  vines  aai 
roses  with  great  pleasure.     Everv  returning  spring  seems  to  bring  new  pU^ 
sures,  and  I  am  especially  delighted  with  the  bulbous  flowers,  such  as  the 
.scillas  and  the  wild  tulips,  which,  with  many  others  cultivated  in  gardens  b 
England,  are  indigenous  in  this  neighbourhood. — E,  IV.    Bloit.MarckXt 
1843. 

Camellias  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  the  open  air  in  the  Botanic  Gvdeo 
at  Avranches  by  M.  Bataille.  the  curator  of  that  establishment.  M.  BatuDe 
and  his  friends  appear  to  think  that,  by  being  raised  in  the  open  air,  and  aUoved 
to  continue  there  without  protection,  the  species  will  become  acdimatiaed  j 
but,  though  the  individual  plants  will  doubtless  prove  hardier  than  if  they  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  greenhouse,  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
hardiness  of  the  species.     (See  Journal  d* Avranches,  May  12.  1843.) 

ITALY. 

Motiza,  April  21.  1843. — lY\a.\e  de\\3L^cd  Vvltherto  from  sending  you  tiie 
remainder  of  my  critiques  on  tVie  d\ffCT^Tvt  ^jXv:\'&^\w  >}qQ:t  N\\vvA\fr.  x^^^^ty^ 
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from  sheer  want  of  time.  His  Imperial  Highness,  my  master,  seeing  that  the 
stoves  of  these  royal  gardens  were  not  capahle  of  containing  the  number  of 
exotic  plants  which  he  possessed,  and  that  he  could  not  gratify  his  ardent 
desire  of  enriching  his  collection  with  new  species,  ordered  two  others  to  be 
constructed,  each  of  the  length  of  18*10  metres,  breadth,  6*10  metres,  and 
of  the  hdght  of  6*65  metres.  They  are  to  be  heated  by  Perkins's  method. 
But  I  have  been  more  particularly  occupied  in  laying  out  a  new  botanic 
gvden  for  perennial  exotics  only.  I  have  distributed  them  as  you  have  sug- 
gKted  in  your  Horhu  Britannicui,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System. 
I  divided  accordingly  the  whole  area  into  six  compartments,  four  of  which  1 
destined  for  Exogens,  viz.  three  for  the  subdivision  Dichlam^deae,  which  com- 
prehends the  Thalamiflors,  Calycifldre,  and  Corolliflorte  ;  the  fourth  for  the 
subdivision  Monochlam^dese ;  the  fifth  was  destined  for  the  Endo^ns,  and  the 
Isat  lor  the  Acrogens.     Then  I  subdivided  these  compartments  mto  as  many 

ras  there  are  orders  or  families  which  comprehend  perennial  exotic  plants 
live  in  the  open  air,  so  that  the  surface  of  this  garden  (unquestionably 
new  for  Italy,  as  all  the  botanic  gardens  which  I  have  hitherto  seen,  and  whicn 
1  know,  are  geometrically  laid  out)  has  the  appearance  of  a  geographical  map 
on  which  the  empires,  kingdoms,  and  principalities  are  laid  down. 

During  the  last  year  the  collection  of  these  royal  gardens  has  been  much 

enriched.     I  shall  here  transcribe,  to  avoid  prolixity,  only  those  trees  and 

slmibs  which  stand  the  open  air.     A^cer  campestre  Isevigatum  A,  Brit,,  A.  c. 

lieterocarpum  Booth,  A,  c.  ta6ricum  Booth,  A.  lobatum   Bote,  A.  c61chicum 

Bort^  A,  col.  rubrum  Booth,  A,  taiiricum  Booth  ;  A'XmxB  autumnalis  Lodd,, 

A.  denticul^ta  C.  A,  Meyer,  A.  subcord^ta  C  A,  Meyer,  A,  barbata  C.  A, 

Mewr^  A.  oblongata  IV.  ;  Berheru  heterophylla  Jua,,  B,  saneuinolenta  Schr., 

^'  ouxifolia  Lam,,  B,  h^brida  Booth,   B,  mitis  Schr. ;  -BetuTa  grandis  Schr,, 

S.  all»  pontica  Hort,,  B.  a.  urticsefolia  Hort,,  B,  glandul6sa  Lodd.,  B,  Thouf n» 

^dd;  B(ixu»  sempervirens  caucasica  Booth;  Cal6phaca  wolgarica  ^tfcA. ; 

^'aprifolium  proliferum  Booth;  6'arpinus  Carpinizza  Hort. ;  6'astanea  vesca asple- 

niiolia  Hort,,  C,  v.  downtoniana  Booth  ;  Celtis  occidentilis  scabriuscula  IV.  ; 

t'erasus  Pse^do-Cerasus  Lmdl,,  C.  hyemalis  Mx. ;  Clematis  nepalensis  Dec, 

^' sibirica  MUl„  C.  imilacifblia  W'aU.,  C.  sp.  of  North  India  ;  Crata^s  Ox  vac. 

«^  HoH.,  C.  O.  punicea  A,  Brit.,  C.  apiifolia  minor  A.  BrU.,  C.  Dougl^sti 

LindL,  C,  macracintha  Lodd.,  C.  purpurea  Bote,  C.  alt^ica  A.  Brit, ;  Cytisus  tri- 

^oftuHort,,  C  purp.  atropurpureus  Hort.,  C,  p.  incarnhtus  major  Hort.,  Cp. 

wcarnatus  minor  Hort.,  C.  p.  roseus  Hort. ;  Deutzia  canescens  Sieh,,  D,  undu- 

h^  Booth  ;  ^seagnus  hortensis  cryvanensis  H.  Vind.,  E.  h.  soongarica  H. 

yind.,  E.  «alicifolia  Encyc.  of  Treei  and  Shrubs  ;  Fraxinus  oxyph^lla  ta(irica 

Sooth ;  GenisU  thyrsifldra  Booth;  /federa  HkVix  chrysocarpa  A.  BrU, ;  Hip- 

p6phae  lalicifolia  D.  Don;  Juniperus  fl&ccida  Schlcht.,  J.  nepalensis  Hort,,  J. 

commiknis  oblonga  A.  Brit.,  J,  c.  Smithw  A.  Brit.,  J,  c.  canadensis  Encyc.  of 

Treet  and  Shrubs,  J,  c.  niina  W.,  J.  c.  obl6nga  p^ndula  E.  of  Tr.  and  Sh,,  J. 

HdaZ/.,  J.  rec6rva  Ham.,  J.  iSablna  variegata  Hort,,  J.  iSabina  prostrata  A. 

Brit.,  J.  Bedfordifljw  Hort.,  J.  squamata  Don,  J,  thurifera  L, ;  /.igOstrum  vulg. 

sngusdfolium  A.  Brit.,  L,  v.  fl.  [not  fr.l  luteo  Booth  ;  Mahonio  Ro^let  Booth, 

M.  sp.  oi  North  India ;  Mertensio  laevigata  H.  B,  ^  K. ;  Menispermum  dahik- 

ficum  Dec;  Philadeiphus  coronarius  fl.  pi.,  P.  mexicknus  Schlcht,,  P.  tomen- 

tosus  Wall.^  P.  Gordonia»tt#  Lindl. ;  P6pulus  balsamifera  macroph^lla  Booth^ 

P.  balsamifera  suaveolens  A.  Brit.,  P.  b.  lalicifolia  A,  Brit.,  P.  cdndicans  bel- 

gtca  H.  Vind.,  P.  tr6mula  p^ndula  A.  Brit.,  P.  tr6pida  W.  SfP-  tr^pida  ?  ; 

Pinus  Co61teri  Doug.,  P.  Teocote  Schlcht.,  P,  patula  Schlcht.,  P.  exc^lsa  Wall,, 

P.  P8Cudo-5^bus  Lmdl,,  P.  Hartwegii  Lindl.,  P.  oiidirpa  Schitde,  P,  oocar- 

poldes  Benth,,  P.  RusselUana  Lindl.,  P.  apulc^nsis  Lindl.,  P.  macrophj^lla 

Lmdl.,  P.  fihfolia  lAndl.,  P.  californiana  Lois.,  P.  occidentalis  Swz.,  P.  Monte- 

zuHMT  Lamb.,  P.leioph^Ua  Chamisso,  P.  persica  Hort, ;  A^bies  Smithiami  Lmdl. ; 

Picea  religidsa  A,  Brit.;  Arauciria  imbric^ta  Pav.,  A.  CutMKVu^witta  NaX.:^ 

Vnulown^iapeiiijJs  Sicb. ;  PriUiua  spinosa  dCdcis  Booth ;  P^rua  v^>aeoA  lAaai.^ 

y  4 
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P.  latifoliaelabrato  i^ooM;  P.  heteroph^lla  Steud.;  Potentilla  gUbi 
i?h6mnu8  Pallastt  f.  et  m.  Hori,  Brii.,  R,  spatulaefoUa  f.  et  m.,  R, 
Poll, ;  Quercus  castaneifolia  C,  A.  Meyer,  Q,  castaneifolia  cauciaica 
raong61ica  Fitch.,  Q,  pann6nica  Booth,  Q.  riibra  toraxacifblia  Booth, 
undulata  Booth,  Q,  xalapensis  H.  B,,  Q,  sp.  cochleata  Booth  ;  Rihe$f 
Ph,,  R,  Menzieso  Ph.,  R,  nigrum  fruct  mdximo,  R,  rigens  Mx. ;  Ri 
kknus  Mocin,,  R.  hirtus  W.  K,  ;  /Zhus  copillina  leucantha  Jacq,s 
fcop^um  fl.  pleno ;  ^piraeVi  alpina  Pall,,  S,  lanceoUita  Pair. ;  Tuua 
tonta  Knight,  T.  baccata  fastigilita  A.  Brit. ;  Thiga  nepal^oab  1 
orientMis  strfcta  Hort. ;  Tetranthera  geniculata  Nees,  Tilia  europi 
(not  L.X  T.  e.  grandifoUa  eorylif6Ua  H.  Vind.,  T.  e.  begontci^/o&i  Boc 
das^styfa  Booth,  T.  americ^na  heteroph^Ila  A.  Brit.,  T.  a.  macrop 
Vind.  :  Taccinium  xalicinum  Chamuto,  V.  sibfricum  Hort.,  V.  uligindm 
elevdtum  'Banks,  V.  corymbosum  L.,  V.  YitMeriaifobum  Lodd.,  V,  c 
Booth  ;  UXmuB  mont&na  Heynedna  H.  Vind. ;  Fib(iraum  dauricum  i 

By  this  you  will  see  the  love  our  excellent  viceroy  has  for  plants, 
the  advancement  of  his  favourite  science  in  the  kingdom  commid 
care.  The  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  these  royal  gardens  is  now  being 
as  soon  as  it  is  finished  I  will  send  you  a  copy  that  you  may  have  s 
of  what  we  possess. 

The  Bokhara  clover  has  germinated ;  when  it  is  tolerably  grown,  i 
transplanted  as  your  correspondent  Taylor  did,  who  was  very  succesafi 
We  shall  see  if  it  succeeds  equally  well  here,  and  what  comparison 
with  the  common  clover  and  with  the  lucem,  with  respect  to  tneqixa 
quality  of  the  forage. 

The  cultivation  of  hearths  eases,  called  Penseet  Anglaises,  because 
came  from  your  happy  country,  where  horticulture  is  carried  to  th< 

1)itch,  is  all  the  fashion  here.     Although  I  am  not  a  fashionable  man, 
[  am  enchanted  with  so  lovely  a  flower,  of  which  there  are  some 
ones.  —  Giuseppe  Manetii. 

NORTH  AMERICA, 

Indigenous  Ti-ees  of  North  America  not  yet  introduced^  —  It  is  Yet] 
you  observe,  that  in  Torrey  and  Gray's  Flora  .a  great  many  trees  am 
as  well  as  herbaceous  plants,  are  described,  which  are  not  yet  introdi 
England  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  collecting  them,  and  a 
them  for  sale.  To  do  this  profitably,  however,  I  would  require  1 
personal  attention,  which  at  present  I  cannot  do,  having  a  very  \ 
business  already  on  hand  ;  and  good  practical  labour  cannot  be  pen 
secured  here  unless  at  a  very  extravagant  rate.  As  soon  as  young 
two  or  three  years  in  my  employ,  and  save  a  few  hundred  dollars 
once  bc^n  in  some  part  of  the  States  on  their  own  account.  If  tl 
proved  faithful  to  me,  I  give  them  a  quantity  of  stuff,  at  little  or  no  c 
begin  upon.  My  nursery  foreman  and  house  propagator  have  each  fort 
a  month.—  U.     Philadelphia,  Feb.  14.  1843. 

State  of  the  Country. — This  country  is  at  present  under  a  cloui 
graceful  distress.  Bankruptcy,  a  few  vears  a^,  was  considered  a 
shame  upon  the  individual  or  corporation  ;  but  now  honour  has  goi 
winds,  and  its  place  is  occupied  with  roguery  and  breaches  of  trust 
have  been  1500  failures  in  this  city  and  county  during  the  past  fifteen 
and  hundreds  of  individuals  who  lived  in  comparative  wealth,  whoei 
invested  in  stocks,  are  now  in  actual  want  of  food  and  raiment  Tli 
and  daughters  who  lived  in  style  are  now  in  a  room  or  garret,  se 
their  daily  bread.  Men  who  had  retired  from  business  with  hon 
whose  heads  were  silvered  with  age,  have  again  begun  the  world 
without  a  penny.  Consequently,  m  all  this  wreck  our  business  hm 
severely ;  our  losses  have  been  great  indeed.  In  this  city  tliere 
Id4f2,  aevefi  stores,  or  shops,  the  occn^iet^  o^  yi\w\^\\N^^V3  ^^^^i^a^i 
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piuts,  five  of  wfaidi  have  fiuled.  The  last  bankrupt  notice  I  had  was  a  few 
k^  ago,  fiom  the  old,  and  considered  wealthy,  house  of  M'Mahon  and  Co. ; 
10  erent  which  has  been  daily  expected  since  last  September.  I  think  we 
bftve  Dow  touched  the  bottom,  and  that  our  star  is  again  on  the  ascendant. 
We  anticipate,  therefore,  the  dawning  of  brighter  days.  I  cannot  close  this 
without  calling  your  attention  to  the  tact  and  talent  of  the  gardeners  that  are 
re(|iured  for  this  world  of  labour.  It  grieves  me  to  see  many  of  our  profession 
im?e  without  a  solitary  reference  as  to  their  abilities  and  character,  which 
should  be  from  men  of  public  standing  in  England  to  some  nurseryman  of  the 
Uoited  States,  who  then  can  with  confidence  recommend  such  to  situations  ; 
which,  by  the  by,  are  **  few  and  fiir  between,"  but  vet,  when  obtained,  are 
^i  f  generally  worth  keeping.  It  is  working,  reading,  thinking,  temperate  men  we 
want;  and,  as  we  go  on  the  locomotive  principle,  thev  must  move  actively  ; 
uxl  independently  of  these  qualities,  if  they  have  not  a  knowledge  of  trees  and 
plants,  thev  had  better  not  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  period  of  arrival  should 
he  in  March  and  April :  at  any  other  time  it  will  be  difficult  for  strangers  to 
find  employment.  It  is  a  fiu:t,  that  many  come  as  ignorant  of  the  present 
adfanced  state  of  horticulture,  as  if  they  hsid  just  emanated  from  the  middle  of 
thenxteenth  century  in  a  confused  dream  of  the  science  of  British  gardening 
in  the  present  day.  —  U.    Philadelphia,  Feb.  14.  1843. 

Tie  Culture  of  American  Vinet  in  Germany, — You  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
when  we  tell  you  that,  of  the  American  species  and  varieties  of  grape  vine, 
there  are  not  less  than  200  sorts  deserving  cultivation  for  the  table  or  the 
vine-press,  and  that  we  have  this  month  executed  an  order  for  120  plants,  of 
fhirty  varieties,  for  the  Margrave  of  Baden. —  W,  R.  Prince  and  Co.  Flush- 
i*g,  near  New  York,  Jan,  30.  1843. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

The  New  Zealand  HorticuUural  Society,  —  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
Jou  that  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris  has  last  autumn  made  a  large  col- 
lection of  seeds,  and  sent  them  to  Mr.  Ward,  New  Zealand  House,  London, 
^  be  forwarded  to  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  I 
^pect  that  by  this  time  the  word  Zoological  is  added  to  the  term  Horticul- 
^^,  and  that  the  Society  will  print  their  Transactiont  quarterly,  and  forward 
^^  to  England.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  settlements  which  have  been 
^e  in  this  island  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  among  the  most  important  of 
^ogiish  colonies.    Nelson  appears  to  be  backed  by  an  almost  boundless  extent 
®^  Country,  admirably  adapted  for  English   agriculture  and  gardening,  with 
2  superior  climate,  and  land  of  inexhaustible  fertility.     The  river  Nelson 
f>^8  through  a  valley  of  10,000  acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  —  E,  IV.  Blo'u^ 
^^ch  12.  1843. 

^.  iTte  Wellington  HorticuUural  and  Botanical  Society  was  formed  at  Port 

/''^^olson  berore  that  settlement  was  two  years  old.     It  is  prosperous,  and 

^  already  been  extremely  useful.   The  secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Feather- 

![^ne,  is  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Robertson,  the  superintendant  of  the 

'^^anical  Ckurdens,  Sydney,  who  has  already  contributed  a  number  of  plants 

^^  cuttings ;  and  with  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who,  in  a  letter  to  R.  Stokes,  Esq., 

i^^urer  to  the  Society,  published  in  the  New  Zealand  Colonist  of  Sept.  9. 

^9,  offer  to  send  out  boxes  of  whatever  mav  be  required  from  England,  in 

p^^^ange  for  the  same  boxes  returned  full  of  native  plants,  more  especially 

VPmfer«,  Orchides,  and  Ferns.    Of  all  the  countries  that  we  have  ever  heard 

*    New  Zodand  is  the  one  that  a  person  whose  delight  is  in  plants  should 

PTj^Cer  to  emigrate  to ;  because,  tnough  its  native  flora  is  one  of  the  most 

^^ited  found  m  territories  of  equal  extent,  yet  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  cli- 


^^^,  that  plants  firom  a  greater  number  of  different  regions  may  be  grown  in  it, 
^^«  can  be  grown,  as  rar  as  we  know,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Under 
^  protection  of  glass,  with  scarcelv  any  artificial  heat,  we  believe  the  pine- 
^^l^le,  and  every  other  sub'troplcal  and  tropical  p\ai\t,  ma^  \>e  c\]\Un^\<^\ 
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and  the  mosses  of  Sweden  and  Norway  may  be  grown  on  the  mountaint. 
Young  gardeners  and  farmers  who  can  command  100/.  or  200/.  cannot,  all 
circumstances  considered,  emigrate  to  a  better  country.  There  may  be  belter 
bargains  got  in  Canada,  and  more  money  to  be  made  there,  but  the  sereie 
winters  are  great  drawbacks  to  rural  occupation  and  enjoyment.  We  ire 
happy  to  think  that  one  very  excellent  gardener,  Mr.  Trotter,  late  gardener 
to  J.  T.  Brook,  Esq.,  of  Flitwick,  Mrs.  Trotter,  and  their  two  sons  aod  two 
daughters,  sailed  for  New  Zealand  on  the  15th  of  the  present  month,  Bla?. 
1843.  — Coim/.  ' 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Botanical  Section  of  the  Tower  Street  Mutual  Instruction  Society  hoM 
their  meetings  one  evening  weekly,  at  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock.  The  prtMpec- 
tns  is  before  us  of  twenty-four  Lectures  on  Botany,  the  subscription  for  the 
whole  of  which  is  only  one  shilling.  The  lecture  room  is  in  No.  16.  Great 
Tower  Street,  and  there  are  several  gardeners  who  attend,  though  nothing 
like  so  many  as  would  do  so  were  they  aware  of  the  very  moderate  chaises. 
Meetings  for  discussion  are  held  on  the  evenings  of  every  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday. The  lecturer  on  Botany  is  Mr.  Robinson,  and  there  are  above 
twelve  other  gentlemen  who  lecture  on  Chemistry,  Entomology,  Geometiy, 
Drawing,  Agriculture,  Domestic  Economy,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  sub- 
jects. This  Institution  was  commenced  m  January  1836,  and  only  requires 
to  be  known  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  neighbourhood. — Cond, 

Warpitig  Lands  on  the  Thamet, — Some  months  ago,  one  of  the  bonks  whidi 
protect  Crayford  Level,  near  Dartford,  from  the  overflowing  of  high  tides 
gave  way,  and  the  river  flowed  over  several  acres  during  sixteen  tides,  leaving 
a  deposit  of  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  of  rich  sediment  everjr 
tide.  Those  lands  are  now  let  at  a  rental  of  from  20^.  to  30f.  per  acre  pff 
annum,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would  engage  to  make  then 
worth  three  times  that  rental  within  ei^ht  or  ten  years,  at  a  trifling  expeoie. 
I  know  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Parrott,  in  Somersetshire,  let  at 
four  guineas  per  acre,  but  the  sediment  floating  up  and  down  that  river  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  rich  manure  of  the  Thames,  which  takes  the  wash  of 
London.  —  James  Ecuton,     80.  Blackfriars  Road,  May  10.   1843. 

Drcamng. — The  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  been  making  considerable  improve- 
ments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Garstang  for  some  years  past,  not  onljr  in 
draining  but  in  the  fences  and  water  courses.  All  the  unsightly  fences  and 
water  courses  have  been  removed,  and  new  ones  made.  Some  may  be  seen,  I 
suppose,  half  a  mile  long,  and  the  fields  made  about  17  rods  wide,  parallel 
to  each  other,  which  gives  them  a  very  striking  effect  when  viewed  from  a 
distance.  Cross  fences  are  also  made  at  proper  distances  with  great  judgement, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  quantitv  of  land  will  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation by  these  improvements  which  has  lain  uncultivated  for  ages.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  plan  of  the  fences 
and  water  courses.  Fig.  80.  a 
is  the  water  course  into  which 
the  turf  drains  run  ;  b,  the 
thorns  or  hedee  ;  the  bank  is 
raised  a  very  little  above  the 
field  when  the  thorns  are  plant- 
ed, as  shown  in  the  ngure. 
When  the  thorns  have  stood 
about  a  year,  the  angle  c  is 

sloped  down  to  the  thorn,  as      Fig.«O.ScaiQfn(^lhcHed«cantfDilcAi^ntc«»«rGarili^r. 

sliown  by  the  dotted  line.    The  Teasotv  ol  <)cv^  V^odk  \Msm%T:«K£«^.^^iiIst 
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lig^er  on  one  side  than  the  thorn,  is  to  protect  it  from  the  wind,  and  to  give 
leat  to  the  roots  from  the  sun.  When  the  thorns  have  got  completely  esta- 
ilished,  the  other  part  of  the  hank,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  </,  is  removed ; 
t  shows  that  there  are  posts  fixed,  to  which  rails  are  attached  to  protect  the 
thorns  firom  the  cattle.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  they  are  protected  by 
the  water  course ;  ff  show  the  turf  drains  leading  into  the  main  water  course. 
rbe  Duke  of  Hamilton  being  very  desirous  of  getting  as  much  fencing  as 
[lossible  finished  and  planted  every  year,  planting  has  been  in  consequence  car- 
ried on  into  the  month  of  Mav.  Much  doubt  was  entertained  the  first  vear, 
irhether  planting  in  May  would  succeed,  as  the  thorns  were  come  into  full  leaf ; 
but  that  doubt  has  been  fiiirly  removed,  as  the  thorns  planted  in  Mav  have 
answered  quite  as  well  as  those  planted  in  autumn,  February,  March,  and 
Aprii.^  M.Saul.  Garstang,  March  U .  1843.  [See  i^.  Williamson  in  Gard, 
Ctron,^  vol.  i.  p.  325.] 

The  Smoke  ggoen  off  from  the  Chxmneys  of  manufacturing  EstabtithmenU  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis  has  become  such  a  nubance  to  the  market- 
giurdeners,  that  they  have  got  up  a  petition  on  the  subject.  The  prayer  of 
the  petition  is,  that  parlmment  would  pass  some  legislative  enactment  by 
vbicn  the  nuisance  may  be  abolished,  convinced,  as  the  petitioners  are,  that 
there  are  means  in  existence  by  which  the  smoke  may  be  consumed  or  ren- 
dered innoxious,  to  the  great  saving  of  the  manufacturer,  the  advantage  of 
the  cultivator,  and  the  general  salubrity  of  the  metropolitan  atmosphere. — Cond. 

7%e  Practical  and  Scientific  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  improved  Street 
Paving,  —  The  objects  of  this  Association  are  :  —  To  form  a  museum  of  all 
the  improved  systems  for  making  carriage-ways ;  to  collect  and  disseminate 
the  most  correct  information  respecting  them ;  to  invite  the  cooperation  of 
men  eminent  for  theu:  practical  and  scientific  experience  on  this  subject ;  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  will  insure  justice  and  impartiality  to  inventors  and 
pttenteea ;  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of  that 
psvement,  which,  for  its  general  utility  and  economy,  shall  not  fail  to  obtain 
the  approbation  of  the  public  at  large ;  and,  finally,  to  assist  the  rate-payers, 
10  any  localitj^,  in  procuring  the  introduction  of  wood,  or  any  better  system 
of  pavement,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  residents. 
The  office  is  at  20.  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street ;  and  the  secretary  is  J.  W. 
6.  Gutch,  Es<].,  author  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Renter,  reviewed  p.  81. 

The  Association  offers  the  benefit  of  organised  over  individual  efforts . 
it  proceeds  upon  the  broad  principles  of  public  good,  eschewing  private  in- 
terests on  the  one  side,  and  acting  independently  of  personal  opposition  on  the 
other.  Its  province  is  emphatically  to  ascertain  facts,  and  to  demonstrate 
truths,  not  to  offer  an  intemperate  antagonism  to  allowed  privileges,  nor  to 
itop  short  of  its  utmost  ability  to  overcome  factious  opposition.  Pursuing 
this  course,  the  committee  have  to  submit.  That  wood  paving  has  so  far 
advanced  in  practice  as  to  make  its  general  adoption  in  the  leading  thorough- 
fiuiss  of  the  metropolis  a  highly  probable  event.  The  committee  found  their 
opinion  on  the  following  grounds,  viz. :  1st.  The  comparative  quiet  produced ; 
^ly.  Its  greater  cleanliness  ;  3dly,  Its  greater  durability ;  4tnly,  Its  greater 
fiicuity  of  traction  ;  5thly,  Its  economy  m  point  of  expense  ;  and,  6thly,  Its 
greater  advantages,  in  all  respects,  when  compared  with  granite,  paved,  or 
Macadamised  streets.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  committee  are  in  possession 
of  the  most  satisfactory  proofs,  that,  in  situations  where  wood  paving  is 
adopted,  business  increases,  and  the  value  of  house  property  is  enhanced.  — 
J,  W.  G,  G. 

[We  have  elsewhere  suggested  that  wood  pavement  is  well  adapted  for  the 
ETound  floors  of  schools  and  labourers*  cottages ;  and  we  understand  that  it 
IS  already  being  adopted,  even  in  the  floors  of  kitchens  of  street  houses.] 

T\le  ^Draining  in  Nortiiamptonshire,  —  The  ground  can   be  opened  to  the 
depth  of  18  in.  for  the  reception  of  the  tiles  at  6d.  per  chain ;  aivd  V\\«  «ic\cs^ 
for  the  tiles,  and  the  tiles,  laid  in  for  3d,  per  chain.     The  cost  o(  iVve  \^<^  \& 
90f.per  thousand,  and  of  the  soles  20s.  per  thousand ;  and  throe  \a\cr  ^aA. 
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three  soles  are  required  for  each  yard,  consequently  66  of  each  fora  cfaiiB,! 
a  cost  or5jU/.  per  yjurd  in  the  one  case,  and  3}<i.  per  ^ard  in  the  other.    Tol 
expense  of  tile  draining  per  chain  in  Northamptonshire,  21i.      Morog  soi 
the  same  county  costs,  tor  a  distance  of  two  chains,  6cf.  per  cubic  ym^  u 
the  price  of  labour  is  9«.  a  week.  — J,  M,   NorthampUmMre,  Dec.  1848. 

Leamington  Spa,  fVarwickshire.  —  In  the  course  of  the  last  winter  m 
trees  have  been  planted  along  the  principal  roads,  and  in  many  of  the  op 
spaces  belonging  to  the  town,  thus  contributing  materially  to  its  omaM 
and  to  the  production  of  shade  and  shelter,  and  at  the  same  time  employi 
labourers  wiio  could  not  otherwise  have  got  work.  The  expense  was  deft^ 
by  subscription,  and  two  of  the  most  active  gentlemen  on  this  occasioD  in 
Mr.  Hitchman  and  Mr.  Cullis. 

Gigantic  Ratpberriet. — When  I  altered  Walton  Hall,  I  destroyed  the  fin 
garden,  for  its  size,  in  Yorkshire.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  was  f 
solutely  forced  to  turn  Vandal,  and  blot  it  out  from  the  face  of  the  e« 
The  raspberries  in  it  always  grew  to  the  height  of  14  ft.  Situation  cni 
this  growth.  I  once,  in  my  rambles  in  Lancashire,  fell  in  with  a  like  ntuati 
and  there  I  found  wild  raspberries  growing  fully  as  high.  To  obtain  this  hi 
uriant  growth,  the  situation  must  be  low  and  rich ;  and  the  raspberry  pki 
must  be  shielded  from  the  noonday  sun  by  trees,  or  a  hig^  wtuL  Tred^ 
should  say,  would  be  better.  We  had  always  wooden  steps  on  purpose 
reach  the  fruit.  My  father  sent  plants  of  these  raspberries  to  his  fhendi 
Yorkshire,  and  in  the  county  of  x^ottingham,  but  they  answered  not  the  e 
pectations  which  had  been  K)rmed  of  them.  When  I  destroyed  the  gank 
1  saved  a  sufficient  quantity  of  plants  to  be  cultivated  elsewhere.  They  i 
still  in  existence,  ancf  their  puny  growth  informs  me  that  I  must  never  mo 
expect  to  see  them  in  their  former  luxuriance.  When  I  removed  the  soil  < 
which  they  had  flourished  so  surprisingly,  I  found  stony  fragments  at  ti 
bottom,  through  which  there  ran  a  stream  of  water  which  got  vent  from  ti 
mouth  of  a  drain  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden.  —  Charles  Waterio 
WaUon  HaU,  May  19.  1843. 

Victoria  Rhubarb  produces  by  far  the  largest  stalks  of  any  of  the  new  f 
rieties,  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  equally  superior  in  flafo 
and  suitableness  for  culinary  purposes.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared 
some  of  the  largest  Lancashire  gooseberries,  the  flavour  of  which  is  notalfi 
deteriorated  by  size.  —  Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

77ie  Kirkintilloch  and  Campsie  Horticultural  Society  has  been  instituted  chk 
for  the  encouragement  of  horticulture  among  cottagers.  Prizes  are  given  i 
the  best  kept  cottage  sarden  in  a  particular  parish  or  district.  The  ioteodi 
competitors  give  in  their  names  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  th 
gardens  are  visited,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  officers  of  the  Society.  Ik 
Horrocks,  a  very  young  lady,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  member  of  this  Sock 
has  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  culture  of  any  flower,  by  amat 
cultivators  and  cottagers  ;  and  also  for  the  best  canary-bird,  goldnnch,  i 
the  best  three  singing  birds. 

Pine  Cones  a  valuable  Fuel.  —  Dr.  Howison,  lecturer  on  botany  in  Bi 
burgh,  met  with  the  following  occurrence  in  Fifeshire,  during  one  of 
botanical  excursions.  Calling  at  the  cottage  of  a  medical  practitioofl 
former  pupil  of  his,  he  found  the  Esculapius  going  to  mount  his  pony  to  \ 
his  patients.  Upon  the  two  friends  meeting,  the  practitioner  remail 
**  Doctor,  it  is  not  every  day  I  see  you,  we  must  go  in  and  have  a  Aoa 
Upon  entering  the  parlour  there  was  no  fire.  He  rpng  the  bdl  ;  his  boi 
keeper  came  in  carrying  in  her  white  apron  a  quantity  of  dried  pine  conee 
a  Jiffhted  candle  in  her  hand.  She  threw  the  cones  into  the  polished  |i 
broke  a  coal  into  pieces,  and  Xoad  xVvetci  o\cit  xltv^m.  ^Vi^  \Scv«a  an^^iea 
caadle,  when  fdmost  instantaneousX^  \.Vve^  VstoV^SxvVa  ^>Q«»^i^\^»^.t^xQx^% 
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from  the  great  quantity  of  turpentine  they  contained.  They  soon  set  fire  to 
the  coals,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  delightful  warm  fire  was  the  result.  A  few 
bbits  of  the  bellows  might  be  an  improvement.  Next  followed  the  decanters 
Bod  glasses ;  and,  it  may  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  add,  the  two  doctors  made 
then^ves  comfortable  m  front  of  the  cone  fire.  The  practitioner  obtained 
this  knowledge  in  the  following  manner.  He  was  attending  a  poor  woman 
renfing  close  to  the  forest.  She  could  not  pay  him.  With  the  eratitude  of 
themral  population,  next  rooming  her  two  daughters  came  to  his  house,  each 
carrying  a  sack  filled  with  dried  pme  cones  collected  in  the  wood.  They  told 
luffl  they  were  for  kindling  a  fire,  and  if  he  had  no  coals  they  would  make  an 
escelleQt  durable  fire  of  themselves.  The  cones  of  the  JPinus  silv^tris,  or 
Scotch  fir,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  solid  woody  matter  in  addition  to  the 
resinous,  and  are  excellently  adapted  for  fuel.  They  are  used  over  Italy, 
Switierland,  &c.  This  circumstance  is  little  known  ;  and  the  intention  of 
these  remarks  is  to  recommend  their  use  to  the  poor  population  of  Scotland. 
-H.  Edinburgh.  Dec.  1842. 

Bemarkable  Mountain  Ash. — There  was  cut  last  week  on  the  estate  of 
Oehtertyre,  belonging  to  Sir  William  Keith  Murray,  a  mountain  ash,  or  rowan 
tree,  which  measured  96  in.  in  circumference  about  7  ft.  from  the  ground,  the 
branches  covering  an  area  the  diameter  of  which  was  upwards  of  46  ft.  This 
Roarkable  tree  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  old ;  but  the  wasting  hand  of 
time  having  at  last  seized  upon  its  aged  trunk,  the  forester  was  under  the 
pnnful  necessity  of  cutting  it  down.  (^Caledonian  Mercury,  Nov.  26.  1842.) 
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bifRoriNa  Churchyards. — I  read  your  articles  in  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine 
(p.  93.  141.  and  215.)  with  great  interest.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  a 
diiposition  to  rescue  churchyards  from  their  now  generally  ruinous  and  dis- 
pcefiil  condition  will  become  more  and  more  prevalent.  The  self-evident 
iiQprovement  in  every  way,  the  force  of  example,  and  the  progress  of  taste,  in 
"ttordance  with  the  attention  bestowed  on  church  buildings,  will  induce 
People  to  put  these  depositories  of  our  forefathers  into  a  more  decorous  con- 
<htioD.  We  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisances  of  cattle  in  churchyards.  Sheep 
^  the  only  animals  permitted  by  law  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  law  evaded,  and 
cows  and  horses  turned  in.  Our  grasping  churchmen  will  give  up  nothing,  if 
^y  can  avoid  it ;  and,  I  dare  say,  would  make  a  strong  fight  to  retain  their 
[W»t  of  turning  sheep  into  their  freehold.  However,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
"^k  upon  their  property  as  national  property  placed  in  trust ;  and  very  bad 
'fiistees  they  make :  so  that  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  nation  resume  posses- 
^  of  it  all ;  investigate  it  rigidly,  reform  the  disposal  of  it,  and  place  it  alto- 
8*^her  on  a  different  footing.— /f.  A.  M.     May  3.  1843. 

^  Volume  on  Cemeteries,  (p.  314.)— I  have  now  read  your  volume  on  ceme- 
^^^  and  churchyards,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  have  made  a  great  step 
J^J^^ards  rescuing  us  from  a  barbarism  which  does  not  exist  among  Turks  and 
^^ese,  of  leaving  the  depositories  of  our  dead  in  at  once  a  disgraceful  and 
P^^fifierous  condition.  I  dare  not  venture  to  offer  any  ideas  upon  a  subject 
^hich  you  have  so  well  considered  and  explained.  It  will  certainly  take  hold 
^the  public  mind  eventually.  There  is,  however,  a  fashion  in  these  matters, 
f>  in  most  others.  No  doubt,  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  interment  will  give  an 
^'^petus  to  the  fashion  of  cemeteries ;  and  I  hope  ornamental  churchyards  will 
l^low.  There  b  a  difficulty  in  the  latter  case.  At  whose  expense  can  the 
'^'nMtnrement  be  effected  ?  Not  one  out  of  twenty  of  our  parsons  will  stir  ; 
*H  to  effect  your  proposal  contained  in  the  note  to  p.  80.  at  the  end  of  the 
Volume,  we  should  have  to  apply  a  very  considerable  \eirer  to  Vyi^o^^  ^tv\ 
^tthdeacoAA     The  cburcbwardeas,  who  misspend  a  good  desX  o(  toioii^^^QxA 
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do  a  variety  of  jobs  in  bell-ropes  and  things  of  that  kind,  wonld  nm  wi 
rusty  were  any  plan  of  lajring  out  a  sixpence  upon  the  churchyard  propon 
I  am  a  churchwarden,  and,  after  doing  all  I  can  for  the  decent  support  ■ 
maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  fight  desperate  battles  widi  l! 
churchmen  in  resisting  their  unwarrantable  claims  to  fees  at  visitatiooi. 
believe  these  fees  are  illegal,  and  cannot  be  enforced ;  bat  I  am  thmtoi 
with  all  sorts  of  spiritual  punishments,  excommunication,  and  what  not^  to 
of  which  I  am  perfectly  indifferent.  But  were  the  moneys  now  demanded 
visitation  fees  laid  out  in  improving  churchyards,  there  would  be  suffident 
keep  them  in  very  high  order.  We  want  a  reform  in  these  matters  more  tt 
in  any  other.  There  are  popular  prejudices  with  regard  to  interments  who 
have  to  be  overcome,  and  which  are  generally  more  durable  than  any  od 
impressions,  as  they  are  founded  on  religious  superstition;  just  as  Sir 
Wilkinson  tells  us  that  the  incision  in  mummies  was  always  performed  wid 
flint,  long  after  the  introduction  of  iron  as  an  instrument,  because  the  ij9t 
originated  before  the  use  of  metals.  The  Cornelian  family  at  Rome  kept 
the  custom  of  interring  the  dead  entire,  long  after  the  practice  of  crenutk 
Sylla  was  the  first  of  nis  race  who  ordered  his  body  to  be  burned.  lo  t 
same  way  our  peasants,  although  immensely  attached  to  their  churchyanb^  ^ 
averse  to  alterations,  such  as  planting  trees.  We  had  some  limes  planted 
our  churchyard  many  years  ago,  which,  for  a  time,  gave  great  offence.  1 
grand  assemblage  of  trees  in  a  necropolis  of  the  extent  you  contemplate  woi 
produce  a  noble  effect.  Allan  Cunningham  wished,  naturally  enoq^ 
repose  where  daisies  grew  ;  and  another  poet  (Moore)  describes  the  wofi 
the  friends  of  the  departed,  to 

"  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeanu  rest. 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow." 

To  a  lover  of  the  vegetable  worid,  a  desire  to  repose  amid  ti  forest  oftmk 
trees  is  the  most  consonant  to  his  pursuits  and  feelings.  Hitherto  we  hi 
been  contented  in  England  with  the  yew,  as  the  southern  nations  were  with  tl 
cypress,  which  alone  Horace  permits  to  follow  us  to  the  grave : 

"  Neque  hanim,  quas  colis,  arborum 

Te,  prceter  invisas  cupressiis, 

Ulla  brevem  dominum  sequctur.** 

"  The  cypress  only,  hated  tree. 

Of  all  thy  much-loved  groves,  shall  thee 

Its  short-lived  lord  attend.**  Francis's  tn 

But  enough  for  the  present. — H,  A,  M,     May  3.  1843. 

Preservation  of  Fruits.-^  Aher  what  I  sent  you  in  my  last  letter  |i 
p.  186.1, 1  know  not  what  there  is  of  noveltv  in  the  method  of  preserving  fii 
by  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  so  much  lauded  in  the  French  joumva^  I 
announced  in  the  Memorial  Encyclopedique  for  1838,  p.  420.,  in  these  termiJ 
"  The  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  formerly  proposed  a  prize  for  the  pM 
ntion  of  fruits ;  the  Question  has  been  completely  resolved  by  M.  L(UKk 
Deslongchamps,  who  nas  decided  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  rec^onrse  tot 
ficial  cold  to  retard  the  maturation  of  fruits  and  to  render  it  stationary,  aoi 
whom  a  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  in  consequence  at  the  general  med 
of  the  3d  of  June,  1838.  His  simple  and  inexpensive  method,  which  cooi 
in  keeping  the  fruit  well  enclosed  and  protected  from  moisture,  and  at  an  «| 
temperature  a  little  above  that  of  melting  ice,  might  have  been  made  a  i 
advantageous  speculation  for  the  inventor ;  but  this  learned  agriculturist  f 
ferred  ^ving  gratuitously  tu  the  public  a  process  which  will  no  doubt  beef 
the  basis  of  a  new  species  of  industry.  M.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  i 
boxes  made  of  zinc  1  ft.  high  and  6  in.  broad,  with  a  detached  lid  of  the  ■ 
metal  with  a  projecting  rim.  He  wrapped  each  of  his  pears  in  a  piece  of  tluo 
paper  (papier  Joseph),  and  over  lV\at  citkolUer  cover  of  common  brown  ptp 
the  pears  being  thus  enveloped,  Y\e  ig\sLce^\!fik«\xi\\i\«^s«sc%\\i\A&\^x«&tut 
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were  full.  Each  box  contained,  in  general,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pears,  dis- 
posed in  four  or  five  layers,  one  a^ve  another,  and  the  pears  only  separated 
von  esch  other  by  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  paper.  The  boxes  being 
filled,  AL  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps  replaced  the  lid,  sealed  it  hermetically  by 
pMtiog  thick  paper  on  the  rim,  placed  several  of  these  little  zinc  boxes  in  a 
vooden  case,  ana  deposited  the  whole  in  an  ice-house  immediately  on  the  ice." 

Tbe  welU  and  cisterns  of  Marcus  Columella  have  the  same  effect  as  the  ice- 
bome  of  Bf.  Loiseleur  Deslongchamps ;  and  the  closing  hermetically,  and  the 
iapenneability  to  m<Msture,  are  found  as  well  in  the  vases  of  Columella  as  in 
die  zinc  boxes  of  M.  Loiseleur  :  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  fruit  pre- 
icned  according  to  the  process  of  Loiseleur  turns  speedily  sour,  like  the 
gnpes  preserved  according  to  the  method  of  Columella. 

AH  tliis,  and  many  other  things  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  omit,  might  be 
comnanicated  to  M.  W.  C.  Bosse,  who  announces  :  "  I  intend  to  make  more 
opcriments  on  preserving  plums,  particularlv  by  putting  them  in  closely 
dipped  bottles,  and  immersing  them  in  water.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this 
ttenpt  will  be  successful,  because  an  equal  temperature  and  exclusion  of  air 
MBD  to  be  the  principal  agents  in  preserving  fruit,  and  where  can  both  be 
<Mned  with  greater  certainty  than  in  water  ?  (  See  Gardener**  Magazine,  for 
1^,  p.  604.)  —  Giuieppe  Manelti.     Monza,  April  27.  1843. 

Cato*s  Method  <^ preserving  Grapes, — "  The  ancients  for  the  most  part  pre- 
Mnred  in  vases  the  sircitulan,  venuculan,  larger  aminian,  and  Gallic  grapes, 
■d  those  which  had  the  largest  berries,  hard  and  loose.  Now,  in  general, 
tbe  grapes  of  Numidia  are  more  especially  preserved  for  this  use.  They  are 
ptiiereid  when  they  are  tolerably  ripe,  in  a  calm  sky,  when  the  sun  has  dis- 
pelled the  dew,  at  the  fourth  or  thircl  hour,  in  the  wane  of  the  moon  and  after 
It  baa  set.  The  stalks  are  immediately  sealed,  and  they  are  then  put  upon  a 
(■^  in  such  a  way  that  one  bunch  does  not  touch  or  rub  against  another. 
Having  done  this,  they  are  brought  in  doors  and  the  decayed  berries  are  cut 
^  with  the  scissors  ;  and  being  somewhat  refreshed  in  the  shade,  three  or 
lour  buDches  are  put  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and,  the  lid  being  put  on,  they  are 
^oroughly  sealed  down,  so  that  no  moisture  may  penetrate.  After  this  a  mass 
of  grape  dregs  which  have  been  well  pressed  are  thrown  on  the  top  of  them, 
>Qd  after  having  scattered  about  the  stalks  a  little,  and  separated  the  husks, 
JOQ  form  a  bed  of  them  in  the  cask,  in  which  these  v&ses  are  to  be  distributed 
^tb  the  mouth  downwards,  and  so  much  space  left  between  them  as  that  the 
j^  may  be  heaped  up  and  trodden  in.  This  first  bed  being  made  with  the 
^^  weh  trodden  in,  m  the  same  manner  another  is  formed  with  the  vases, 
^^^ards,  other  strata  are  formed  with  the  vases  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
J^  and  in  the  intervals  the  dr^  are  well  pressed  in.  After  which  the 
'^gs  are  heaped  up  to  the  brim  of  the  cask,  which  is  immediately  covered, 
^the  lid  fastened  down  with  ashes  prepared  like  cement.  We  must  warn 
^oie  who  buy  the  vases  not  to  purchase  those  that  are  porous  or  ill  burnt, 
°^c>U8e,  in  either  case,  they  would  admit  the  damp,  which  would  spoil  the 
^^'^  It  b  also  necessary  in  taking  out  the  vases  to  remove  an  entire  layer 
^tbem,  for,  when  the  accumulated  husks  are  once  moved,  the  grapes  soon  be- 
^^^  sour  and  spoil." — Idetn. 

^trden  Walks, — In  order  that  garden  walks  should  not  be  dusty  or  muddy, 
^  be  easier  to  free  from  grass,  or  rather  produce  as  little  as  possible  of  it, 
^vss  proposed  in  your  Magazine  to  use  aspnalt,  a  sort  of  gum  (catraine),  and 
Rpoligneous  acid.  (See  Vol.  for  1839,  p.  188, 189.  618.  and  619.)  Let  us  see 
^  tbere  is  not  something  analogous  in  Marcus  Porcius  Cato.  In  chap.  92. 
^  130.,  we  read :  "  In  making  a  walk,  let  the  earth  be  finely  dug  and  well 
^l^ted  with  lees  of  oil,  then  pulverise  it,  and  level  with  a  roller  or  mallet. 
^T^kle  a  second  time  with  lees,  and  leave  it  to  dry.  Such  a  walk  will  suffer 
^injury  from  ants,  grass  will  not  grow  on  it,  nor  will  it  be  sloppy  after 
•bowen."  Now,  what  great  difference  is  there,  either  in  the  chemical  com- 
P^^'Hion  or  in  the  effect,  between  the  dregs  (morchia)  of  t\\e  aacveivX.  %«Javcvc^ 
^  the  gum  (catrawe)  and  asphalt  of  the  modems  ? — Idettx, 
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NiUriHve  Properties  of  Elm  leaves, — In  the  Number  for  March  of  die 
year,  1839,  p.  125.,  a  notice  is  given  by  M.  Poiteau  of  the  nutritive  prapi 
of  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  as  forage  for  homed  cattle.  This  is  alto  an 
contemporary  with  Cato  the  censor.  In  proof  of  it,  let  us  look  at  cfatj 
De  Re  RutHca:  "  Feed  the  cows  on  elm,  poplar,  oak,  and  fig  leave^ii 
as  they  last."  And  also  in  this  neighbourhood,  perhaps  from  traditM 
more  certainly  from  experience,  the  leaves  of  the  elm  are  so  esteemed  k 
tening  homed  cattle,  tnat  the  trees  are  stripped  of  their  leaves  twice  a 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  here  no  forage  nor  hay  which  fattens  cattle  more  qi 
than  the  foliage  of  the  elm.  We  may  nresume  that  these  nutritive  prof 
depend  on  the  mucilage  contained  in  the  parenchymal  tissue,  and  then 
may  conclude  that  the  £7'lmus  fulva,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  Gmt 
Magazine  for  April  1840,  p.  231.,  is  the  most  abundant  in  mucilage,  n 
furnish,  in  its  twigs  and  leaves,  the  most  nutritive  fodder  for  cattle. 

If  in  these  and  many  other  things  modern  discoveries  coincide  witb 
ancient  practices,  there  are  also  other  subjects  in  which  the  ancient  pi 
is  entirely  discordant  to  the  modem  doctrine.  Thus,  for  exampl^ 
sowed  the  seeds  of  cupressus  in  soil  well  manured  with  she^  or  goat 
In  opposition  to  this,  Prof.  Lindley,  in  his  excellent  7%eory  ofHorik 
p.  354.,  observes, "  coniferous  plants  can  scarcely  bear  any  manure.*' — Gu 
Manetti,     Monza,  April  27.  1843. 

Yellow  Glass  suggested  for  Plani^ouses,  —  A  hundred  other  compi 
could  be  made,  but  let  the  shades  of  the  ancient  Romans  repose  for  tfe 
sent,  and  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  an  amiment  of  the  day.  ¥k 
excellent  observations  of  the  celebrated  T.  A.  Knight,  the  necessity  b  e 
of  letting  the  plants  repose  or  grow  torpid,  to  induce  them  to  produce  I 
and  fruit  in  season.  Prof.  Lindley  says  that  **  very  low  temperature^ 
the  influence  of  much  light,  by  retarding  and  diminishing  the  expendt 
sap  of  the  growth  of  plants  comparatively  with  its  creation,  produces 
similar  effects,  and  causes  an  early  appearance  of  fmit."  This  being  gi 
and  the  observations  of  Mr.  Homer  of  Hull  and  Mr.  Hunt,  mentioi 
Gard,  Ma^.y  1841,  p.  629.  and  630.,  being  bome  in  mind,  will  it  not  be 
in  fumishmg  the  elaborated  matter  destined  for  resting  plants,  to  In 
glass  of  a  3'ellow  colour  ?  —  Idem, 
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Larch  Plantations  at  Linley, — I  propose  visiting  the  extensive  kovl 
tations  of  the  late  Mr.  More,  of  Linley  in  Shropshire,  who,  I  have  b 
formed,  first  introduced  this  tree  into  our  country.  This  gentlemaii» ) 
fortune  of  about  1000/.  per  annum,  clothed  a  naked  country  with 
woods,  erected  a  spacious  mansion-house,  emploved  a  considerable  i 
of  labourers  in  various  improvements,  travelled  over  most  coantt 
Europe,  collected  a  valuable  library,  employed  artists  in  making  di 
in  natural  history,  introduced  new  species  of  forest  trees  and  < 
was  an  independent  member  of  the  senate  in  several  parliaments,  • 
his  fortune  unencumbered.  You  will  credit  me  that  he  was  not  a  mtfi 
necessary  show  and  parade.  {E,  Harries^  Esq.,  of  Hanwood,  in  Ydn 
nals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xiii.  p.  100.) 

Can  any  of  our  readers  oblige  us  with  an  account  of  the  present  i 
the  larch  plantations  at  Linley,  and  of  the  exotic  trees  introauoed  tl 
Mr.  More  ?  —  Cond. 


Art.  VI.     Obituary, 

Died,  on  the  4th  of  April,  at  Sedbury  Park,  Yorkshire,  WiOgm . 
Gilpin,  Esq.,  Landscape-Gardener,  late  of  Painesfield,  East  Sheen,  ^ 
(Ttmes,  April  7.  1843.) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Con^raiive  Physiology.     By  R.  Lymburn. 

(Continued from  p.  215.) 

In  Chap.  II.    On  Vital  Stimuli,  Dr.  Cari)enter  says :  —  "It  has 
been  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  actions  of  living  beings 
depend  on  an  organised  structure  possessing  vital  properties,  and 
certam  agents  necessary  to  call  the  operation  of  these  properties 
into  existence.    In  the  higher  classes  especially,  of  living  beings, 
the  influence  of  the  stimuli  supplied  by  alimentary  materials,  heat, 
%ht,  electricity,  &c.,  is  direct<5d  towards  the  preparation  of  a 
nutrient  fluid,  which  contains  the   elements  of  all  the  solid 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  which  not  only  supplies  the  materials 
^f  growth,  but  stimulates  the  organs  to  the  performance  of  their 
JWtions.     Light,  heat,  &c.,  serve  as  external  stimuli,  and  their 
immediate  action  is  upon  the  simplest  of  the  organic  processes. 
The  nutrient  fluid  is  the  chief  internal  stimulus  to  the  nu- 
tritive actions  of  the  system,  assisted  by  the  continued  influence 
^^  external  agents.     The  motion  of  the  Wood  through  the  lungs 
w  as  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  air  in  the  cells,  as 
sneezing  is  uiK)n  a  stimulant  applied  to  the  nostrils ;  and,  if  the 
circulation  be  suspended,  the  ner\e8  and   muscles   lose  their 
P^^er,  from  the  want  of  the  stimulant  action  of  the  lilood. 
°^^  the  external  and  internal  stimuli  must  thus  be  regarded 
**  y*tal,  as  they  not  only  give  rise  to  vital  actions,  but  these 
actions  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  life.     The  action  of  the 
'?^^al  stimuli  will  be  best  considered  under  the  functions  of 
^^iT)tiop,  nutrition,  respiration,  &c.     The  dependence  of  life 
^  ^lic  external  stimuli,  heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.,  is  greater  in 
.^    D«)rtion  to  the  perfection  of  the  structure,  and  the  variety  of 
Organs,  and  vice  versa.      Beings  of  a  simple    organisation 
capable  of  enduring  a  deprivation  of  these  stimuli,  which 
l^ld  be  fatal  to  those  higher  in  the  scale ;  as  the  more  de- 
^J)ed  the  parts  of  the  system  are,  the  more  cVosA^  «t^  \iaa 


^^    93  connected  with  one  another. 
*"^  Ser.  —  1843.  VIL  z 
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''The  simpler  the  condition  of  any  organism,  the  more  sob 
ceptible  is  it  of  being  modified  in  form  and  structure  by  eztenu 
causes.  In  the  more  simple  embryonic  state  also,  dumges  u 
more  easily  effected :  the  germ  is  hybridised  by  being  furnidK 
with  different  nutrient  matter  from  another  female  pua 
than  usual ;  the  bee  is  changed  fix>m  a  working  neuter  to 
queen  by  peculiarities  in  the  cell  and  food;  and,  among  ll 
lowest  groups  of  plants,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  tl 
same  germ  may  assume  very  different  forms,  according  to  tl 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  developed." 

Some  have  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  stimi 
at  all,  especially  as  applied  to  the  alimentary  materials.  It  i 
they  say,  the  production  of  the  aliment  in  a  proper  form,  ai 
under  the  requisite  circumstances,  that  produces  activity  in  tl 
vital  functions.  When  the  circulating  fluid  contains  the  prop 
elements,  in  the  requisite  condition  for  absorption,  nutritM 
&c.,  these  functions  will  become  active,  which  would  cease  to  I 
the  case,  if  the  necessary  changes  were  not  produced  by  reactioi 
&c  The  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  an 
alkaline  substances,  in  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  of  plaat 
producing  the  well-known  dark-green  colour  so  characteristic  < 
vigour,  has  been  thought  to  produce  a  stimulating  action  o 
the  organs,  increasing  their  activity.  It  has  been  sometioM 
known  to  take  place  without  vigour  of  growth  following;  an 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  denotes  the  proper  state  of  th 
food  for  growth  merely,  or  produces  a  stimulating  actioi 
From  the  excitability  prevalent,  however,  through  all  oiganito 
tissues,  their  capability  of  being  stimulated  to  action  has  beei 
generally  inferred.  Miillcr  defines  stimulus  as  a  reaction  fill 
lowing  a  disturbing  cause,  something  similar  to  elasticity,  i 
which  a  power  of  attraction  causes  the  disturbed  particles  t 
communicate  the  attempt  to  displace  a  portion  to  the  wboh 
and  bring  into  activity  a  power  of  restitution,  accompanied  b 
elasticity.  The  power  of  reaction  or  restitution,  he  saya^  i 
organised  beings,  is,  however,  more  uniform  than  the  ebati 
city,  &c.,  of  inorganic,  and  arises  from  that  fundamental  propert 
resident  in  them,  of  counterbalancing  disturbances  in  tlci 
composition  by  a  force  which,  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  bo^ 
is  much  stronger  than  the  disturbing  cause.  Dutrochet  cat 
excitability  a  state  of  susceptibility  of  excitation.  The  pow< 
of  resisting  excitation  has  by  others  been  termed  a  vital  propert] 
antagonist  of  that  of  the  chemical  or  exciting,  which  tends  1 
destroy ;  and  the  capability  of  stimulus  would,  from  the  aboi 
definition,  appear  to  be  a  capability  of  displaying  vital  action 
or  a  susceptibility  thereto.  The  quiescent  state  of  the  ^to 
principle  he  terms  "  a  capalAYvty  ot  ^\\w^C'  the  simplest  oi 
gonial  beings  retaining  t\aia  «laX^  \oii^^'9X.^  «sA  ^ft^\sscc^\aai 
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dependent  on  stimulL  He  difitinguishes  between  mechanical 
stimuli,  as  pressure,  &c,  which  exhaust,  and  vital,  which  re- 
novate. "  Nutriment  is  not  merely  a  stimulus  of  the  organic 
body ;  it  is  itself  susceptible  of  life ;  it  is  a  stimulus  which  vivi- 
fies, and  can  itself  receive  vitality.  The  constant  reanimation  of 
the  tissues  by  the  general  vital  stimuli  ordinarily  renders  them 
capable  of  a  proportionate  exercise  of  their  functions ;  but,  if 
their  action  is  increased  and  accelerated,  subsequent  rest  is 
necessary  to  restore  as  much  power  for  new  action  as  has  been 
thus  consumed.  Rest  alone,  however,  induces  weakness;  the 
power  of  an  organ  is  increased  by  exercise,  not  carried  too  far, 
and  alternating  with  rest."  The  affinity  of  the  tissues  for  the 
▼ital  stimuli  seems  to  be  greater  where  the  developement  is  less 
complete,  or  in  the  young  state.  That  the  power  of  vitality 
is  increased  by  its  exercise,  I  have  often  before  noticed ;  it  is 
from  this  cause  that  a  lazy  slow-growing  plant  is  converted,  by 
catting  in  the  shoots,  into  a  more  vigorous  growth ;  the  activity 
given  by  the  start  made  after  cutting  continues.  Sets  from 
▼igorous-grown  potatoes,  and  cuttings  and  seeds  from  vigorous- 
grown  plants,  always  thrive  best.  The  bad  consequences,  how- 
ever, of  too  much  and  too  long  continued  excitement  in  plants, 
without  a  due  proportion  of  rest,  have  been  often  pointed  out, 
ttdhave  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  forcing  of  the  vine.  Much 
of  the  bad  consequences  attributed  to  excitement  are  probably 
Ao  due  to  a  want  of  balance  in  the  effects  of  stimuli.  Were 
It  possible  to  follow  up  the  great  expansion  by  heat  with  a 
corresponding  degree  of  light,  the  weakness  produced  by  the 
fwmer  might  not  be  so  apparent ;  and  great  part  of  what  is 
•bribed  to  over-stimulus  may  be  rather  due  to  a  deficiency  of 
^er  stimuli,  to  a  want  of  light,  as  well  as  too  much  heat. 

That  the  embryo  is  susceptible  of  changes  at  the  time  of  form- 
ation, of  which  it  is  not  susceptible  afterwards,  is  clearly  to  be 
*en  in  the  many  hybrids  produced ;  and  those  hybrids  being 
"•■^ore  frequent  among  plants,  shows  that  the  lower  grades  of 
"^gs  are  more  susceptible  of  these  changes.  Whether  any  or 
^J^t  portion  of  the  change  is  due  to  stimuli,  we  are,  however, 
P^f^wips  unable  to  decide.  Whether  the  germ  is  produced  by 
the  male  or  female,  or  the  joint  influence  of  both,  in  seeds,  can 
™dly  be  said  to  be  decided.  There  may  also  be  much  owing 
to  certain  kinds  and  states  of  food  being  required  for  the  de- 
jclopement  of  parts,  without  which  they  cannot  be  produced, 
y*  this  kind  seems  the  transformation  from  a  leaf  bud  to  a 
"OWer;  the  greater  degree  of  elaboration  of  the  sap  seeming  all 
*"*t  is  requisite  to  produce  from  a  bud,  the  germ  of  a  branch, 
^  apparently  different  an  organ  as  a  flower.  That  it  is  a 
"^1  transformation  seems  evident  from  t\ve  maivy  c^vocaigi^  ^5^ 
^^^^  from  petal  to  icafj  from  stamen  to  'pe\a\,  wA  teyai  ^ 
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stigma  to  a  branch.  The  difference  however  is,  perhaps,  t 
much  produced  from  the  different  quality  of  the  food  enalifii 
a  different  form  to  be  developed  and  vice  versd,  as  from 
stimulus  given  by  the  food.  The  production,  or  capability 
production,  of  a  new  being  from  the  bud  seems  only  a  knr 
grade  of  the  function  of  reproduction,  than  the  more  perft 
form  of  it  in  producing  a  seed.  The  changes  produced  by  i 
different  nature  of  the  food  in  the  lowest  grades  of  plants,  pi 
ducing  sometimes  a  lichen,  sometimes  a  conferva,  from  the  an 
germ,  according  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  water,  an 
apparently  to  coimtenance  the  idea  of  there  being  somethii 
equivocal  in  their  developement,  perhaps  more  than  in  tb 
generation.  The  changes  produced  on  higher  grades  of  plao 
by  the  different  nature  of  their  food,  have  frequently  be 
found  to  alter  them  so  much  as  to  cause  them  to  be  reckon 
distinct  species ;  yet  it  has  been  found  that  the  seedlings  fix 
these  plants  resume  the  ordinary  habit  of  the  species,  when  aga 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  There  may  be  much  of  thi« 
the  changes  of  plants  so  nearly  resembling  each  other  as  confen 
and  lichens ;  and  a  fixed  character  in  the  germ  is  more  indicatr 
of  purpose  and  wisdom,  till  the  equivocal  has  been  more  oe 
tainly  determined. 

On  Heat  as  a  Vital  Stim?ilus,  he  remarks  that  *^  all  vit 
action  requires  a  certain  amount  of  caloric  for  its  due  pe 
fonnancc,  and  can  only  continue  within  a  certain  range  < 
temperature.  The  greater  the  amount  and  variety  of  Tit 
action,  the  more  immediate  is  the  dependence  of  the  individo 
on  the  maintenance  of  its  usual  temperature.  Plants  are  abno 
entirely  dependent  on  the  medium  they  inhabit  for  the  neee 
sary  supply  of  caloric ;  and  their  vital  actions  are  so  adjusted  i 
to  be  carried  on  within  very  wide  extremes  of  heat  and  col 
In  the  Chinese  embassy,  a  species  of  Marchdntza  was  found  i 
the  Island  of  Amsterdam,  growing  in  mud  hotter  than  boilii 
water,  at  a  hot  spring ;  and  the  beautiful  Protococcus  nivfOifl^ 
red  snow,  reddens  extensive  tracts  in  the  arctic  regions,  wltf 
the  perpetual  frost  of  the  surface  scarcely  yields  to  the  i 
fluence  of  the  solar  rays  at  midsummer.  The  stimulatii 
action  of  heat  is  very  obvious  on  plants;  it  increases  evaf 
ration  by  the  leaves,  and  consequently  absorption  by  the  roc 
supplying  the  water  which  prevents  its  tissue  from  being  dri 
up,  and,  by  its  conversion  into  vapour,  moderating  the  ta 
perature,  which  would  otherwise  be  excessive.  If  the  supply 
water  is  deficient,  the  tissues  get  dense  and  contracted;  t 
shrubs  in  sandy  Eastern  deserts  assuming  a  stunted  and  prid 
appearance.  Cold  depresses  vital  action,  and,  if  very  severe,  oc 
geah  the  juices,  and  burets  tVve  \esa^\^\  \ii^  xvacidity  of  the  flui 
and  the  slow  conducting  poNvet  o^  \)[v^^c>Q^,\«ft.^\ftTftsa^H 
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Djorious  effect ;  and  the  dormant  condition  of  their  functions  in 
rinter  also  tends  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  system.  Heat 
ho  injures  seeds,  probably  by  a  physical  change.  Grains  of  com 
rill  germinate  after  exposure  to  a  cold  that  would  freeze  mer- 
uny,  but  their  vitality  is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  vapour  of 
67°,  probably  from  rupturing  the  vesicles  of  starch.  A  curious 
&ct  of  heat  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Knight  in  melon  and  cucumber 
ilants  producing  all  the  flowers  staminiferous  in  excessive  heat, 
nd  all  female  or  pistilliferous  in  cold." 

On  the  Evolution  of  Heat  in  vegetables,  Chap.  XII.,  he 
onarks  that  '^  much  dispute  has  occurred,  whether  plants 
lave  a  proper  heat  or  not.  Although  the  excretion  of  carbonic 
dd  is  constantly  going  on,  there  is  also  a  process  of  evapo- 
ttbn ;  the  surface  is  so  exposed,  and  the  circulation  so  slow, 
bat  a  general  maintenance  of  vital  warmth  can  scarcely  be  anti- 
ipated.  In  small  plants,  the  temperature  is  found  to  vary  with 
Itttof  the  atmosphere,  and  the  trunk  in  large  plants  to  be 
wmer  than  the  atmosphere  in  winter,  and  colder  in  summer ; 
robably  from  the  slow  nature  of  the  transverse  conducting 
ower  of  the  wood,  and  the  communication  with  the  deep  roots 
1  the  soiL  Dutrochet  has  ascertained  by  recent  experiments, 
liat  plants  do  possess  the  power  of  generating  heat  in  the  parts 
1  which  the  most  active  changes  are  taking  place.  In  the 
*ve8  and  young  shoots  he  found  an  increase  of  temperature 
f  almost  one  degree,  differing  with  the  species,  the  energy  of 
cgetation,  and  the  time  of  the  day  ;  highest  about  noon.  In 
cnnination  and  flowering,  the  evolution  of  heat  is  most  ap- 
went,  from  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  furnished.  In  malting 
f  leedd  in  a  heap,  the  thermometer  has  been  seen  to  rise  to  110°. 
le  flower  of  a  cistus,  notwithstanding  the  conducting  power 
f  the  atmosphere  to  carry  off  the  heat  as  generated,  has  been 
>oiid  79®  whilst  the  air  was  76°  ;  and  that  of  a  geranium  87° 
^hen  the  air  was  81°.  .  In  the  centre  of  twelve  spadixes  of  the 
fnun  cordifolium,  the  heat  has  been  found  at  121°  while  the 
^  was  only  66°.  Brongniart  found  the  spathe  of  Colocasia 
^ra,  at  opening,  8*1°  above  the  surrounding  air;  next  day  it 
^•B  18°  above  it ;  and  during  the  three  days  of  the  emission  of 
^en  it  increased  to  20° ;  after  which  it  diminished  with  the 
•ding  of  the  flower.  Vrolik  and  Vriese  also  found  the  tem- 
^ture  increase  when  the  spadix  was  placed  in  oxygen,  and 
^  increase  at  all  of  temperature  to  take  place  when  the 
l*dix  was  placed  in  nitrogen,  nor  any  carbonic  acid  evolved." 

Heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  so  intimately  connected,  the 
1^  being  so  generally  accompanied  with  the  others,  that  it  is 
^ficult  to  separate  their  actions.  Vegetation  is  incomparably 
^  rapid  and  powerful  between  the  tropics,  and  iWt^  \a  «ki  ^«c 
"^ter  preponderance  of  heat  and  electricity  tYiexft  \X\wcv\v^v, 
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The  proportion  of  light  is  much  greater  in  the  polar  reskxi 
than  the  proportional  vigour  of  vegetation  there ;  and  bei 
generally  accompanied  by  electrical  changes,  would  appear  ntt 
powerful.  Heat  appears  to  act  much  by  its  expansive  powc 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  greater  elongation  between  the  jomtt 
plants  exposed  to  its  influence.  It  is  also  indispensable  to  tl 
chemical  and  vital  powers  of  plants ;  but,  unless  the  chemic 
power  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  light  in  proportioi 
heat,  a  weak,  elongated,  feeble  growth  is  produced.  The  mod 
of  the  air  is  also  necessary  to  invigorate  the  growth ;  and  the 
are  probably  also  other  substances  got  from  the  air  besides  a 
bonic  acid,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the  article  secretic 
On  all  these  accounts,  an  influx  of  air,  in  a  moderate  degree 
found  beneficial  and  indispensable  in  all  forcing-houses,  wh 
the  heat  can  be  kept  up  during  its  admission ;  the  vegetation 
seeds,  and  subsequent  growth  below  bell-glasses  in  heat,  are  x^ 
indeed,  but  proportionally  weak.  The  heat  sets  in  motion  t 
sap,  by  the  evaporation  setting  the  endosmose  power  to  woi 
and  stimulating  the  excitability  and  vital  properties  of  the  t 
sue ;  and  heat  and  moisture,  with  the  nutriment  contained 
the  water  itself,  and  the  food  it  carries  in  solution,  are  ilidi 
pensable  to  all  vital  action  in  plants.  The  heat  also  assists  t 
chemical  action  of  the  light  and  of  the  organs,  as  we  find 
wall  fruits,  in  the  juicy  acid  kinds  of  which  there  is  always  mo 
sugar  on  walls ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  sweet  dry  fiui 
are  hurt  by  the  increased  chemical  action  producing  more  staR 
and  causing  dry  mealy  fruit  on  walls,  when  the  same  sort  < 
standards  would  have  sweeter  and  more  juicy  fruit.  Fruit  w 
ripen  in  heat  without  light,  as  in  those  preserved  in  wai 
places,  where  there  is  not  much  light,  and  mixed  among  ho 
oatmeal,  &c.,  where  light  is  totally  excluded.  In  the  bnl 
formed  below  ground,  as  before  noticed,  heat  also  acts  indepeo 
cnt  of  light.  The  heat  and  electricity  of  the  sunbeam  are  il 
useful  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  leaf  to  decompose  caiboi 
acid.  Light  will  not  decompose  carbonic  acid  in  the  same  w 
out  of  the  leaf,  as  it  does  by  means  of  the  leaf;  and  the  poi 
is  therefore  to  a  great  degree  organic.  It  is  the  previk 
opinion  that  the  chemical  power  of  light  is  the  principal  agei 
Dumas  describes  it  as  stored  up  in  the  leaf  for  that  purpofl 
but  it  may  still  be  doubted,  as  Schleiden  and  others  seem 
suppose,  whether  the  heat  and  electricity  of  the  sunbeam  i 
not  important  agents  in  increasing  the  action  of  the  leaf,  whi 
they  think  more  organical  than  chemical.  Organical  action  ft 
chemical,  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  are  so  intimately  connect 
in  their  causes  and  eflects,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  ai 

Heat  injures  all  eceda  \>y  Arjvcv^-,  \\\a\x!^>  ^&u^^  ^^^oddc 
abJe  exposure  to  a  dry  \\e?xt>  tvo  ^^«v<i.^  t^\.^T^<\Q\SL  N^l  ' 
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oeptible  on  their  being  magnified.  It  appears  to  act  principally 
by  drying  up  the  fixed  water  which  all  seeds  contain^  and  which 
Beems  necessary  to  keep  up  the  capability  of  exhibiting  vital 
powers  in  seeds ;  all  seeds,  when  bruised  in  a  fresh  state,  exhibit 
generally  a  moist  appearance  in  the  albumen,  which  assumes  a 
dry  floury  appearance  in  seeds  hurt  by  dry  heat.  The  vitality 
probably  depends  on  the  capability  of  exhibiting  chemical  action, 
or  it  may  be  called  electrical  following  from  chemical ;  and  the 
fixed  water,  or  moist  state  of  the  seed,  probably  is  needful  in 
keeping  the  tissue  in  a  state  fit  for  exhibiting  vital  chemical 
properties.  When  kept  from  the  drying  power  of  air  they  keep 
long.  Some  seeds  will  stand  a  great  deal  of  moist  heat  without 
being  killed,  as  I  noticed  before  in  my  essay  on  the  Theory  of 
Horticulture,  in  adverting  to  the  power  of  hastening  germination 
in  seeds  by  boiling  water :  the  vesicles  of  starch  are  always  rup- 
tured in  ordinary  germination.  Heat  appears  the  principal  agent 
in  evaporation,  the  red  or  heating  end  of  the  spectrum,  which 
is  always  in  the  positive  or  plus  state  of  electricity,  has  most 
momentum,  and  will  pass  most  easily  through  a  refracting  medium, 
w  glass ;  and  the  concentrated  rays  in  curvilinear  houses,  which 
»e  found  to  destroy  plants,  probably  act  more  from  the  evapora- 
tion, &C.,  by  heat  than  from  the  chemical  power  of  light,  to  which 
It  has  been  ascribed ;  the  blue  chemical  rays  do  not  pass  so  easily, 
and  are  not  so  likely  to  be  in  excess.  Heat  increases  the  intensity 
oflight :  by  throwing  heat  on  the  metal  of  a  jet  of  light,  it  has 
l>een  found  to  cause  white  light,  while,  by  throwing  cold  on 
the  metal,  it  was  found  to  cause  a  faint  blue  light.  Professor 
I^rdner  says  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  heat  and  light  be  the 
wme  principle  manifesting  itself  in  different  ways,  or  distinct 
pljysical  agents  having  the  same  nature.  Glass  stops  more  of 
the  heat  of  the  fire  than  of  the  sun  light,  when  held  between  it 
*nd  an  object,  and  has  been  thouglit  to  distinguish ;  but  this 
^^rises,  he  says,  from  the  heat  being  so  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion in  the  ray  from  the  fire  than  in  that  from  the  sun. 

Cold  diminishes  vital  activity,  the  great  source  of  health  and 
^ur ;  and  diminished  vital  activity  is  very  apt  to  end  in  dis- 
®^j  especially  if  applied  in  a  previous  active  state  of  the  vital 
powers.  If  the  tissue  is  young  and  succulent,  and  full  of  fluid 
^  the  plant,  it  expands  the  juices  by  freezing,  and  bursts  the 
^^^sels,  causing  death  of  the  part  affected,  and  injuring  the 
^nole  system  of  the  plant  before  new  shoots  are  evolved.  It 
™  been  said  that  the  danger  is  greatest  from  the  excitement 
Ponced  by  next  day's  heat,  and  that  the  air  in  the  air  vessels, 
joiidensed  by  cold,  and  occupying  thus  less  bulk,  gives  room 
for  the  expansion  of  the  cells  containing  frozen  juice ;  and  that 
'^i«  not  tUl  sunrise  in  the  ensuing  day,  by  agam  exipMid\\i^  NXv^ 
*'^  h  the  air  vessels,  destroys  this  balance,  tY\a.t  Aaxvget  \»^^R» 
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place.  It  might,  however,  as  well  be  theoretically  argued,  tki 
the  same  heat  tlmt  caused  the  expansion  of  the  air  would  agNB 
neutralise  the  danger  by  thawing  the  juices.  To  a  cerwi 
extent  it  is  true,  that  covering  and  watering  in  the  monuBf 
will  do  good ;  the  vegetative  organs,  weakened  by  the  damagi 
they  have  sustained,  are  unable  to  bear  the  full  stimulus  e 
light  and  heat,  and  will  not  suffer  so  much  when  covenil 
The  water,  if  thrown  on  before  the  hoarfrost  is  thawed 
washes  it  off  and  restores  the  temperature  of  the  shoot;  i 
also  invigorates  and  enlivens  the  healing  process  of  vitalitj  i 
any  of  the  parts  that  are  sound.  After  a  severe  frost  in  M« 
the  plants  are  always  found  to  revive  much  sooner  when  u 
frost  takes  the  air,  as  it  is  called,  and  moist  weather  ensuH 
those  revive  soonest  that  have  most  spare  buds.  It  is  folk 
however,  to  tell  the  practical  man  that  no  danger  ensues  ti 
the  heat  of  the  next  day  begins  to  operate:  I  have  mm 
often  watched  the  plants  with  anxious  heart  on  such  mormng 
and  uniformly  found,  that,  wherever  the  leaves  liad  blotok 
of  a  darker  green,  betokening  the  extravasation  of  juices  frd 
ruptured  cells,  these  leaves  were  sure  to  perish.  The  dii 
ference,  however,  is  not  perceptible  to  the  ordinary  observa 
till  the  heat  of  the  day  ensues ;  and  hence  the  opinion  that  th 
danger  commences  then.  Those  that  do  not  decidedly  exhibi 
these  blotches  before  the  rising  of  the  heat  seldom  perish  aUo 
gether,  though  they  sometimes  appear  whitened  in  the  cokwi 
and  scathed  in  their  appearance ;  and  it  is  to  such  states  o 
damage  that  covering  and  water  will  be  found  most  beneficU 
The  continued  effect  of  low  degrees  of  heat,  though  perhaps  M 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  not  attended  with  so  sudde 
injury,  is  also,  however,  very  baneful.  AVlien  water  is  in  excel 
in  soils,  greater  evaporation  and  cooling  of  the  tissue  in  A 
young  shoots  must  ensue ;  and  the  same  will  take  place  in  lonf 
continued  cold  weather.  Plants,  from  being  more  exposed  i 
their  vital  parts  when  growing  than  animals,  are  more  apt  1 
suffer  from  cold.  So  great  a  degree  of  heat  is  not  necessaij 
but  that  they  are  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  internal  hfl 
might  be  inferred  from  the  chemical  and  electrical  pfoceM 
going  on  wherever  life  is  active.  The  chemical  transfonnatioi 
produced  in  the  preparation  of  the  latex  should  evolve  heat  . 
is  a  general  belief,  that  most  of  the  food  absorbed  is  reduced  t 
carbonic  acid,  in  order  that  from  the  carbonic  acid  may  1 
eliminated  the  nascent  carbon,  by  the  disengagement  of  oxygi 
in  the  leaf;  from  which,  united  to  the  oxygen  and  hydrag< 
from  water,  and  the  nitrogen  from  ammonia,  are  formed  nno 
of  the  ])roducts  found  in  the  latex  or  proper  juice,  espeoisi 
that  azotated  matter  called  vegetable  fi  brine,  from  which  ft 
formed  most  of  the  vcgctaYAe  \)\aa\xea,  10X\V^i&^  \ft^y^^^i»a«^Miiibi 
to  the  vital  action  of  the  orgwas  m  »as^mA^^\xv%>Qci^^v3ftssfc 
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lie  latex  and  forming  the  organism,  must  be  productive  of  a 
wnsiderable  amount  of  heat,  which,  though  not  perceptible  in 
toy  great  d^ree  to  a  thermometer  on  the  outside,  must  be 
if  essential  consequence  where  it  is  generated,  and  probably 
indispensable  to  the  activity  of  life.  Whether  the  heat  in  these 
rital  actions  flows  from  the  action  of  the  vital  principle  itself,  as 
tliought  by  some,  or  from  the  chemical  action  displayed,  or 
partly  from  both,  it  is  undoubtedly  present,  and  therefore 
needed.  Whatever  states  of  the  weather  or  soil  produce  cold  must 
be  greatly  detrimental  to  vegetation,  and  are  undoubtedly  the 
causes  of  many  diseases.  The  cold  arrests  the  proper  develope- 
■nent  of  growth,  and  produces  diseases  in  the  leaves  and  young 
dioots,  which  may  be  seen  in  many  various  forms ;  and,  \£  long 
continued,  and  joined  to  other  injurious  circumstances,  often 
ends  in  producing  a  cancerous  state  of  the  system,  and  death. 
That  cold  is  sometimes  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  canker, 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  trees  subject  to  it  in  ordinary 
tttuations  are  not  so  when  trained  to  walls.  When  the  tissue 
i>  ripened,  as  in  deciduous  plants,  before  winter,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  also  in  evei^eens,  plants  will  stand  a  great  degree  of 
tt)ld.  Heat  is  much  more  easily  conducted  along  than  across 
tl*  woody  fibre ;  and  the  slow^  conducting  power  across,  and  the 
comparatively  dry  condition  of  the  tissues,  prevent  the  danger 
■rismg  from  severe  cold  in  the  winter :  it  is  only  in  the  polar 
^ons  that  it  is  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  split  the  trunks  of 
feiduous  trees.  Evergreens,  from  the  more  fluid  nature  of  the 
*>>8Des,  and  the  greater  degree  of  vital  action,  are  more  easily 
kort;  and  hence,  while  many  of  the  deciduous  plants  of  America 
^  not  ripen  sufficiently  here,  from  deficient  heat  in  the  sum- 
^y  and  perish  during  winter,  our  most  common  evergreens, 
which  in  ordinary  seasons  are  not  hurt  here,  will  not  stand  the 
peater  severity  of  an  American  winter.  Seeds  are  seldom  or 
'l^er  hurt  in  the  severest  winter ;  the  smallest  of  our  seeds  will 
"®  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  without  injury,  as  far  as  cold  is 
^*JHiemed,  but  are  considerably  and  easily  injured  by  the  drying 
power  of  air,  or  heat  without  moisture.  Boots  of  deciduous 
P"*Dt8,  well  ripened,  do  not  appear  easily  hurt  by  cold  either, 
■f  they  stand  often,  when  the  frost  is  excessive  and  long  con- 
^ued,  completely  insulated  in  a  mass  of  frozen  earth,  without 
'he least  injury ;  though  they  perish,  if  the  roots  are  long  exposed 
jo  the  drying  power  of  air,  much  sooner  than  seeds.  A  certain 
*Jpee  of  moisture  around  the  roots  appears  necessary  to  keep 
^  pUnt  alive,  and  would  therefore  seem  to  argue  some  degree 
''active  vitality  in  the  roots;  and  perhaps  heat  and  some  small 
Portion  of  moisture  are  conducted  upwards  even  in  winter:  it 
Jlonly  in  very  mild  winters,  however,  that  any  o\\\.vj».tA. w\axv\- 
^^^twDs,  by  protruaion  of  spongiolcs,  maket\\e\r  wp^eowAve-e* 
^  sources  of  the  evolution  of  heat  in  orgameeA  Wvft®^\«i»N^ 
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formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  When  carbonic  addii 
formed  a  great  condensation  of  bulk  takes  place,  the  carbomc 
acid  not  being  near  so  bulky  as  the  oxygen  and  carbon ;  and,  ii 
the  particles  of  caloric  or  heat  are  repellent  and  expansive,  it  ii 
said  condensation  of  bulk  is  always  accompanied  by  heal;  m 
the  principal,  some  say  the  only,  source  of  heat  is  in  the  functki 
of  respiration,  by  which  oxygen  is  inhaled  to  be  converted  int 
carbonic  acid  in  the  system.  The  carbonic  acid  occupies  b 
bulk  than  the  oxygen  and  carbon,  and  the  bulk  being  condeme 
caloric  is  developed,  from  the  latent  state  it  becomes  sensiU 
It  has  been  said,  however,  that  the  computed  effects  of  A 
quantity  of  oxygen  inspired  are  not  sufficient  to  counterbahoc 
the  waste  of  heat  in  animals,  by  the  various  ways  in  which  it  i 
given  off  by  the  body ;  and  some  say  the  motions  of  the  bod 
form  the  source  of  heat,  while  others  assert  that  it  springs  fni 
the  nervous  system,  all  the  motions  of  which,  they  say,  u 
accompanied  with  electricity,  wliich  developes  heat.  Sir  J 
Herschel  has  likened  the  successive  discharges  from  a  galvani 
battery,  fitted  up  so  as  to  give  off  the  electricity  as  it  accmm 
lates,  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  It  has  not  been  shows 
however,  how  motion  produces  heat  unless  by  condensation ;  »» 
electrical  and  chemical  processes  are  so  much  combined  that  tk 
one  is  seldom  found  without  the  other.  Dr.  Carpenter  seems  ti 
consider  the  source  of  heat  in  animals  as  still  undecided.  BfO 
fessor  Miillcr,  in  the  newly  published  translation  of  his  woA 
by  Dr.  Baly,  considers  the  experiments  of  Brodie,  in  wWd 
artificial  respiration  was  kept  up  in  rabbits  after  death  had  bea 
caused  by  destruction  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  wMd 
carbonic  acid  wa^  given  off  as  during  Kfe  without  maintaininj  A 
heat  of  the  body,  a  convincing  proof  that  respiration  is  not  tk 
sole  cause  of  heat.  He  says  (p.  86.) :  "  Several  of  the  facts  w 
have  mentioned  prove  that  the  influence  of  the  nerves  in  tb 
organic  processes  of  the  body  contributes  greatly  to  the  prodoc 
tion  of  animal  heat  in  other  parts  than  the  lungs.  Berzelios  i 
also  of  this  opinion,  and  it  seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  A 
rapid  and  momentary  increase  of  temperature,  in  states  « 
nervous  excitement  caused  by  the  passions  of  the  mind."  Pw 
fessor  Liebig,  in  his  Animal  Physiology,  which,  like  the  Ajf^ 
cultural,  abounds  in  concise  and  mathematical  statements  on  th 
most  abstruse  subjects,  seems  to  consider  respiration  as  suffieies 
to  produce  all  the  heat  needed,  by  furnishing  the  oxygen  wbic 
is  condensed  into  carbonic  acid  by  carbon,  and  into  water  b 
hydrogen.  The  force  by  which  nervous  power  acts,  he  say^  i 
chemical ;  when  the  ner\'ous  power  is  destroyed,  the  oxyg* 
inhaled  does  not  meet  with  these  substances  with  which,  in  tk 
normal  state,  it  would  Vva\ci  eortvbmed^  He  takes  no  notice  ( 
the  experiments  of  Brodve,  \TVN«j\i\^  \)x>L\^6.A^«e^^\x:^<csQk^ 
tlw  oxygen  combined  vr\t\i  caxboxL  ^  ax^vx-s^  wA  ^n^^s^susfo  ^ 
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ras  given  off,  yet  fsdied  to  keep  up  the  heat.  From  the  quan- 
ity  of  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  carbon,  as  experi- 
nented  on  by  Despretz,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  given  off 
lom  the  body,  he  thinks,  by  the  average  of  calculations,  the  heat 
^erated  in  that  way  may  be  perfectly  sufficient  to  replace  the 
rule  from  perspiration,  respiration,  &c.  Others  differ  from  this. 
Dr.  Carpenter  thinks,  in  plants  at  least,  that  the  absorption  of 
)xygen,and  its  subsequent  conversion  into  carbonic  acid,  form  the 
prmcipal  source  of  heat.  It  is  evident  that  a  certain  amount  of 
n)e(jfic  heat  must  be  needed  in  plants,  when  life  is  most  active ; 
thej  cannot  be  altogether  dependent  on  external  heat,  though, 
from  their  vital  parts  being  more  exposed  than  in  animals,  it  is 
Mt  80  sensible  to  thermometers.  The  heat  produced  by  a  seed 
in  germination  is  not  perceptible,  but,  when  large  heaps  arc  put 
together,  it  becomes  evident ;  and,  could  wc  keep  young  shoots 
together  and  enable  vital  activity  to  proceed,  the  heat  would  be 
nwre  perceptible  there  also.  Dutrochet  thought  plants  possessed 
of  a  specific  heat,  and  found  it  greatest  after  noon ;  light  he 
foand  essential,  and,  though  the  heat  did  not  totally  cease  on 
the  first  day  of  darkness,  yet  by  the  third  day  it  had  disappeared 
•lt(^ther.  Exposure,  however,  even  to  simple  diffused  light, 
lie  found  to  restore  the  heat  in  a  rapid  manner.  Some  have 
oontended  for  electricity  being  a  cause  of  heat  in  animals ;  others 
8ay  the  electricity  is  only  the  consequence  of  the  heat  developed 
l>y  chemical  action.  Plants  are  evidently  much  affected  by 
dectrical  states  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  as  chemical  action  devc- 
Jopes  electricity,  so  may  electricity  have  a  power  of  increasing 
▼ital  chemical  action,  in  which  heat  may  be  developed.  The 
^Mused  excitability  in  plants  when  put  in  motion,  as  it  must  be 
ky  vegetation,  may  also  be  a  source  of  heat ;  it  is  similar  to 
^^crvous  power,  though  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  may  produce  the 
■Mae  effects  in  a  less  degree ;  they  are  both  also  connected  with 
^tal  power.  As  nervous  force  seems  to  increase  heat,  as  its 
•ction  is  developed,  so  may  the  inferior  action  of  diflfused  excit- 
*Wity  do  the  same  by  its  action  in  plants,  though  in  an  inferior 
'"^winer.  Nervous  power  may  act  by  chemical  affinity  to  produce 
^e  effect  wanted,  but  still  be  productive  of  an  action  which  would 
^t  have  taken  place  independent  of  vitality,  and  be  productive 
rf  the  developement  of  heat  when  needed,  though  done  by  che- 
^*^  means.  The  vital  activity  of  plants,  though  acting  also 
chemically,  may  produce  the  heat  required  to  keep  up  vital 
^*gour.  To  these  two,  therefore,  to  chemical  and  vital  power, 
•^mpanied  likely  by  the  developement  of  electricity,  and  pcr- 
?*P8  often  stimulated  and  set  to  work  by  it,  are  we  probably 
^'^btcd  for  the  specific  heat  necessary  to  carry  on  vegetation. 

Chemical  action  is  supposed  to  commence  aa  600\i  \\&  tVi^  ^xivi 
jjood  IB  absorbed.     The  quantity  of  sugar,  in  tVie  aaGeiiiJLVii^  «a.^,\& 
^^oodto augment,  according  to  the  height  from  t\\e xobt  Y«\kfcx^\\» 
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is  drawn.  This  may  be,  in  great  measure,  taken  from  the  deposits 
laid  up  in  the  albumen  the  preceding  year.  Mr.  Knight,  how- 
ever, was  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  formation  of  sugar  in  the 
ascent  of  the  sap,  by  the  action  of  the  air  in  the  air-vessels.  The 
starch  taken  up  by  the  ascending  sap,  and  the  organised  sub- 
stances in  a  state  of  imperfect  decomposition,  must  all  be  de- 
composed before  they  can  be  assimilated.  What  can  become  of 
them,  if  not  decomposed  ?  they  are  not  fit  for  assimilation  in  an 
organised  state,  and  must  be  excreted  if  not  appropriated.  A 
great  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  probably  formed ;  indeed  it 
is  the  opinion  of  some  that  all  these  substances,  and  water  and 
ammonia,  are  decomposed  into  their  elements,  before  forming 
the  proper  juices  of  the  plant.  So  much  chemical  action  joinaa 
to  that  of  vitality  must  be  productive  of  a  constant  supply  of 
heat  to  carry  on  vegetative  life.  Cold  is  said  to  act  principally 
on  animals  by  the  condensed  state  of  the  air  increasing  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  and  thus  causing  the  chemical  to  prevail 
over  the  vital  force.  It  must  also  act  very  much  by  paralysing 
and  stopping  vital  actions.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  in  plants 
is  not  so  great  as  in  animals,  but  cold  must  act  very  powerfidly 
by  paralysing  vital  action  when  it  is  in  activity,  the  vital  parts 
being  so  much  exposed  to  its  influence.  In  the  dormant  state 
it  cannot  be  productive  of  much  harm,  but  when  the  tissue  is 
young  and  active,  and  stopped  in  the  jxjrformance  of  its  func- 
tions, it  must  get  into  a  diseased  state,  and  become  less  capable  of 
performing  vital  actions,  when  heat  again  supervenes.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  nutritious  matter  also,  from  the  inactive  power  of 
the  organs,  must  cause  fermentation  and  corruption  of  the  juices 
themselves ;  the  chemical  power  of  the  oxygen,  prevailing  over 
the  feeble  vital  powers  of  the  plant,  may  induce  the  fomuition 
of  an  acrid  corrosive  matter,  which  injures  in  place  of  nourish- 
ing, and  may  end  in  cimcer  and  death. 

Heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  essential,  but  that  they  will 
not  be  sufHcient  without  a  proper  supply  of  moisture,  even  in 
deep-rooted  plants,  we  have  evidence  sufficient  in  the  year  past, 
of  1842,  in  which  neither  fruits  nor  roots  ripened  well,  but  were 
generally  unsound,  and  the  tissues  not  ripened. 

On  Lujht  as  a  Vital  Stimulus^  he  remarks  "  that  its  action  as  a 
stimulus  has  been  much  overlooked.  Its  immediate  effects  upon 
the  animal  system  are  not  so  manifest  as  those  of  heat,  but  pro- 
bably not  less  important.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  its  mode 
of  operation  is  less  obscure.  The  operation  of  light  is  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  heat,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is 
due  to  the  one  and  what  to  the  other.  There  is  scarcely  • 
process  in  the  vegetable  economy  which  does  not  depend  on  the 
stimulus  of  light.  The  exUalaLtvoii  of  valour  from  the  leaves, 
and  consequent  absorptVon  \>y  \\vg  too\a\  \>\^^^^i»\ss^>^.v^tLof 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  a\r,  awd  \\\^  \^efe\!<\wv  VoX^  ^^  ^^«^ 
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)f  the  carbon  thus  Aimished ;  the  formation  of  nutritious  pro- 
ioctfl,  and  the  elaboration  of  peculiar  secretions,  are  so  com- 
pletely subservient  to  it,  that  they  languish  under  a  diminution, 
lod  usually  cease  under  a  continued  abstraction,  of  its  agency. 
He  degree  of  light  necessary  to  plants  is  very  various.  Fungi 
ire  found  in  caverns  and  mines;  and  HumlK)ldt  met  with  both 
endogenous  and  exogenous  species  presenting  a  green  colour,  in 
the  subterranean  galleries  of  the  Freyberg  mines.  Plants  grow 
toirards  the  light :  the  roots,  however,  avoid  the  light ;  and  many 
of  the  simpler  plants  also,  as  mosses,  ferns,  &c,  which  grow  on  the 
Dorth  and  north-west  sides  of  trees  and  rocks,  while  the  opposite 
puts  are  comparatively  bare.  By  throwing  the  light  from 
bdow  upwards,  by  a  mirror,  among  seeds  placed  in  moss,  and 
Uening  them  from  other  light,  M.  Schultz  found  the  order 
of  developement  reversed,  the  roots  sent  upwards  and  the  stem 
downwards,  showing  thus  the  influence  of  light  on  the  direction 
of  the  stem  and  roots.  In  germination  the  influence  of  light 
nther  retards  than  hastens  vegetation,  the  tendency  of  light  to 
decompose  and  fix  carbon  being  opposed  to  the  chemical  action 
then  required.'* 

On  the  developement  of  light  in  {)lants,  ^^  it  has  been  asserted 
^  many  flowers,  as  nasturtium,  marigold,  sunflower,  &c., 
disengage  light  in  warm  summer  evenings,  but  it  is  doubted. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  light  is  emitted  by  many 
fongi,  especially  various  species  of  Rhizomorpba,  and,  in  some 
JHBtances,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  light  is  perceived 
u»  all  parts  of  the  plant,  but  chiefly  in  the  young  white  shoots ; 
•od  it  is  more  vivid  in  young  than  in  old  plants.  The  phospho- 
"BBcence  is  stronger  in  such  as  grow  in  the  moist  and  warm 
localities  of  mines,  than  in  those  inhabiting  dry  cold  situations. 
It  ceases  if  the  atmosphere  is  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  reappears 
when  restored  to  the  air.  The  juice  of  the  -Euphorbia  phosphorea 
waits  light,  especially  when  heated.  These  evolutions  of  light 
*em  connected  with  the  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen ;  it 
takes  place  also  from  dead  and  decaying  wood,  but  is  not  in- 
^"tttted  when  the  substance  is  placed  in  pure  oxygen.  In 
*>^Is,  where  it  is  more  common,  it  appears  to  be  occasioned 
oy  the  secretion  of  a  product  possessing  a  luminous  property, 
depending  for  its  continuance  on  the  life  and  health  of  the 
«»inaL" 

The  power  of  light  has  been  thought  to  lie  principally  in  its 
^'l^ical  action,  though  in  the  sunbeam  it  is  always  accompanied 
^  heat  and  electricity,  and  it  must  be  difficult  to  separate  the 
•^ion  of  each.  A  white  light  is  always  indicative  of  intense  heat, 
^  hitter  generally  producing  the  former,  when  raised  to  a  high 
pWi;  they  so  generallj  accom])any  one  another,  l\\e  otv^  ^X^^c^^ 
^'^f^Buing  the  action  of  the  other^  that  it  is  difficult  to  taXk  o^  \)\cav 
Vuntdf.     Heat  and  light  are  like  electricity  aad  m«gM\A«wk, 
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the  one  producing  and  reacting  on  the  other.  It  has  been  sui 
light  acts  chiefly  by  its  chemical  power^  but  the  chemical  n]fi 
are  at  the  faintest  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  possess  lenmih 
mentum  than  the  red ;  this  is  said  to  cause  the  azure-blue  oolov 
of  the  sky,  by  their  small  momentum  causing  them  to  be  le- 
tained,  and  the  red  colour  of  the  rising  sun  by  the  red  nji 
possessing  most  momentum,  and  being  first  seen.  Faint  bfan 
light,  however,  does  not  produce  so  much  effect  on  Tegetatk^  • 
which  is  always  greater  the  whiter  and  more  intense  the  li(^ 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  the  intense  sunbeam  containing  bodi 
light,  heat,  and  electricity,  is  the  best  adapted  to  encounp 
vigorous  growth.  Faint  light  will  produce  action,  as  is  seen  a 
the  action  of  the  moonlight  on  plants,  especially  in  tn^M 
countries  ;  but  white  light  is  most  powerful.  Light  is  not  la- 
dispensable  to  vegetation,  as  may  be  seen  in  bulbs  and  tubetf 
produced  at  roots  without  the  foliage  ever  having  been  aboit* 
ground,  if  any  were  produced.  MiUler  says,  it  is  a  general  rnb 
in  organic  action,  that  many  i^arious  stimulants  are  capable  rf 
exciting  the  organs  to  produce  their  action,  and  still  the  acdoa 
will  be  produced  in  the  same  normal  form.  It  is  likely  tkrf 
the  heat,  light,  and  electricity  of  the  sunbeam  are  all  coa- 
cemed  in  furthering  organic  action.  Plants  diflfer  greatly  ia 
their  power  of  being  affected  by  light ;  perhaps  from  their  boag 
too  susceptible  of  stimuli,  it  is  too  powerful  for  some,  as  tto 
leaves  are  found  to  get  feeble  and  flaccid  when  exposed  kif 
to  full  light  and  heat.  The  power  of  standing  much  stimnlBi 
appears  also  to  depend  on  the  poAver  of  absorption ;  such  lea?* 
as  those  of  the  camellia  would  appear  not  so  susceptible  of  being 
hurt  by  stimulus  as  those  of  the  geranium ;  yet,  from  the  moil 
vigorous  roots  of  the  latter,  it  is  enabled  to  stand  much  m** 
light  than  the  former,  which  thrives  better  in  heat  and  cG^ 
fused  light.  Alpine  plants,  being  naturally  much  exposed  ^ 
light,  should  thrive  well  in  its  presence ;  they  are  accordiogllf 
found  to  like  it  in  winter :  but  in  summer  the  heat  of  the  «■• 
beam  is  too  powerful,  and  they  require  shading  with  all  the  ajf 
possible ;  the  cool  air  sifted  through  a  hedge  appears  to  ^ 
them  well.  The  green  colour  has  been  said  to  depend  on  ligkfc 
but  it  rather  seems  to  depend  on  the  alkaline  state  of  the  dasr 
mule,  which  the  deoxidising  power  of  light  furthers.  In  mia* 
where  hydrogen  abounds,  plants  are  found  green  though  aW 
out  from  light ;  probably  through  the  formation  of  ammonia  froia 
the  hydrogen  absorbed  by  the  leaf  uniting  to  the  nitrogoi* 
the  air  deprived  of  its  oxygen  in  the  air  vessels,  and  produdaj 
thus  the  alkaline  or  green  colour  from  the  predominance  i 
alkali  (ammonia),  by  a  different  process  from  that  of  deoxidatioa» 
which  is  a  diminution  ot  ajdd\l^.  Dumoa  describes  the  po^ 
of  light  as  being  stored  wp  m  l\i^  \^«?^-  \i\^\.^^^RajKi  <^»^dslfi  • 
being  retained  in  a  latent  torm.  TV^  ^x\^TYKi«o.\a  ^^^x,^&* 
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1  producing  pictures  by  pressiiig  substances  together,  without 
le  aid  of  light,  which  is  needed  in  the  daguerreotype,  have  been 
KHight  to  be  effected  by  latent  light.  Professor  Thomson 
lyg,  calcined  powder  of  oyster  shells,  mixed  with  one  fourth 
tft  of  sulphur,  absorbs  so  much  light,  that,  after  being  exposed 
or  a  few  seconds  to  light,  the  hours  may  be  seen  by  it  on 
k  watch,  when  removed  to  darkness.  It  loses  and  recovers  the 
xi^rty  of  giving  out  light,  by  exposure  to  darkness  and  light. 
Seat  increases  the  light  of  this  pyrophorus,  he  says,  and  di- 
mniflhes  its  duration.  Large  pulpy  leaves  are  most  productive 
i  acdon,  perhaps  from  the  greater  quantity  of  organic  action 
iiiefly;  but  part  of  the  power  may  arise  from  their  greater 
s^iability  of  absorbing  light.  The  organs  destined  to  prepare 
Ae  food  for  assimilation  probably  abound  most  in  the  leaf,  as 
Ike  neatest  changes  on  the  food  are  produced  there,  and  they 
uehkely  to  abound  more  and  be  more  perfect  in  strong  vi- 
pvoos  pulpy  leaves ;  and  the  action  of  the  sunbeam  on  these 
ngans,  whether  by  light  or  heat,  or  both  combined,  will  probably 
be  more  powerful  where  there  is  a  greater  absorbing  power. 

On  Electricity  as  a  Vital  Stimulus,  he  says :  "  The  mode  and 
fcgree  in  which  this  agent  oixjrates  on  the  living  system  is  one 
rfthe  most  obscure  but  most  interesting  questions  in  physiology. 
If>  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  all  the  new  combinations  of 
dementary  substances  formed  in  organised  bodies  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  same  affinities  as  the  inorganic  world,  namely, 
iff  electrical  attraction,  it  is  evident  that  electricity  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  vital  stimuli, 
■ace  upon  its  mode  of  operation  will  depend  all  the  earlier  stages 
rfthe  nutritive  process.  The  electricity  required  will  probably 
ke  generated  within  the  system  itself;  since  the  constant  vari- 
ations in  the  atmosphere  would  be  attended  with  too  much 
^ttcertainty  of  operation,  were  living  beings  dependent  on  the 
electricity  supplied  by  it.  In  all  meteorological  changes  of  the 
toosphere,  alterations  in  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere  are 
•ijgely  concerned ;  and  the  more  decided  the  change,  the  more 
•▼Went  is  the  electric  disturbance.  Many  vegetables  close  and 
^old  their  flowers  on  the  approach  and  retreat  of  a  storm, 
la  highly  electrical  states  of  the  atmosphere,  young  shoots  have 
keen  observed  to  elongate  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  This 
^t,  however,  cannot  be  imitated  by  the  artificial  application 
rf  the  stimulus,  though  a  gentle  current  transmitted  through 
"^  plant  seems  to  increase  exhalation,  and  afiect  consequently 
^r  vital  processes ;  what  is  beneficial  to  some,  however,  may 
**  injurious  to  others.  In  the  germination  of  the  seed,  the 
fiuHJtions  are  confined  to  tlie  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  an 
•■•entially  chemical  change,  involving  the  libcral\o\i  o£  csu\iOivv^ 
•od  acetic  acid  As  acids  are  negative,  the  seed  itae\t  laa.-^  \i«i 
i^an/et/  in  a  negatively  electric  condition ;  and,  accoxdiUv^^^SX. 
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is  found  that  the  process  of  germination  may  be  quickened 
connecting  the  seed  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  feeble  gahi 
apparatus,  and  retarded  by  a  proximity  with  the  positive 
animals,  though  electricity  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  rebd 
with  the  organic  processes,  especially  muscular  contractil 
yet  no  very  definite  influence  seems  to  be  produced  by  its 
ternal  application  to  the  system.  Many  tribes  of  aim 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  affected  by  changes  in  the  electric  c 
dition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  almost  every  human  being  i 
be  cognisant  of  them  from  his  own  feelings.  The  destmd 
of  life  by  electricity  is  accounted  for  by  the  disturbance  of 
affinities  between  the  component  elements  of  the  body  and 
destruction  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues,  especially 
nervous.  Bodies  killed  by  lightning  pass  more  rapidly  i 
putrefaction  than  those  killed  by  other  means;  the  deo 
|)osition  of  flesh  already  dead  may  be  hastened  by  electriQ 
it.  The  ordinary  processes  of  vegetable  growth  are  atten 
with  the  evolution  of  electricity,  as  proved  by  the  experim 
of  M.  Pouillet,  in  which  seeds  had  no  sooner  sprouted 
growth  commenced,  than  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electnmM 
were  separated  half  an  inch  from  each  other.  The  growd 
plants  he  thinks  one  of  the  most  constant  and  powerful  soin 
of  atmospheric  electricity.  Dr.  Graves  accounts  for  the  viob 
of  meteorological  phenomena  in  tropical  islands,  by  the  en 
ration  from  the  sea  rendering  the  atmosphere  positively  d 
trical  with  great  intensity  during  the  day,  at  the  very  ti 
Avhen  terrestrial  vegetation  is  rendering  the  air  negatively  d 
trical.  Contrary  electrical  states  are  produced  by  the  prooei 
of  decomposition  and  recomposition  going  on  in  the  vegeti 
juices,  and  wires  placed  in  the  pith,  bark,  and  different  pb 
of  the  plants,  and  their  fruits,  denote  difterent  states  of  d 
tricity.  Dr.  Prout  supposes  that  the  small  quantities  of  mini 
bodies  usually  regarded  as  accidentally  present  in  the  vegeti 
tissues  may  have  an  important  influence,  through  electridtr, 
their  properties  and  actions.  The  various  secretions  in  anin 
have  been  thought  to  take  place  from  different  states  of  d 
tricity :  as  acids  and  gastric  juice,  in  the  kidneys  and  stmni 
from  positive  electricity ;  and  alkali  in  the  bile  and  saliva,  iB 
liver  and  salivary  glands,  from  an  excess  of  negative  electric 
there  prevalent." 

As  I  before  noticed  on  heat,  the  source  of  heat  in  anin 
has  been  ascribed  to  electricity  by  some.  Electricity,  they  i 
is  the  power  by  which  nervous  influence  acts.  The  electric 
developed  in  the  brain  is,  they  assert,  transmitted  along 
nerves  and  across  the  muscles,  which  contract  by  the  tendeiK^ 
eiectricity  to  attraction,  aivd  eWtnGvty  is  always  accompa 
by  heat.  Sir  J.  HerscYveV,  on  vve^jSxv^  \>cv^  ^OiXsiLvi  -^^^^^^Ikl 
discbarpng  itself  at  regaVar  m\^r^«i\a«A\>\^\^\»\Qtw%i^^ 
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to  have  drawn  the  inference,  that  the  circulatioii  of  the 
n  man  was  owing  to  electricity  collecting  in  the  brain, 
Kshamng  itself  at  regular  intervak  along  the  nerves  con- 
;  to  the  heart.  Dr.  Carpenter,  however,  seems  to  doubt  if 
pinions  be  tenable ;  and  Liebig  says  there  is  no  ground 
m.  At  page  261.,  however,  he  says :  ^^  still,  as  a  current 
kricity  (or  a  magnet,  which  produces  a  current  of  the  same) 
edicinally,  causing  motion  and  change,  it  cannot  be  con- 
t  inefficient."  MUUer  says :  ^^  Neither  Person  nor  he  has 
ible  to  detect  electric  currents  in  the  nerves.  Pouillet 
It  the  electricity  detected  by  needles  was  owing  to  ox- 
i  of  the  steel ;  as  needles  of  platina,  gold,  or  silver  did  not 
16  same  indication.     Matteucci  has  seen  a  deviation  of 

to  twenty  degrees  in  the  needle  when  the  liver  and 
ii  of  the  rabbit  were  connected,  which  might  be  owing  to 
at  states  of  electricity.  In  the  nerves  themselves  Mat- 
oould  detect  no  electric  action ;  but  neither  was  the  gal- 
eter  affected  when  the  current  of  a  galvanic  battery  was 

through  the  nerves.  Bellingeri  concluded  from  expe- 
ls that  in  inflamed  blood  electricity  is  diminished,  and 
bod  retains  its  electricity  long  after  it  has  been  abstracted 
he  body ;  but  the  real  existence  of  free  electricity  in  the 
generally  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Dutrochet's  imagined 
aon  of  muscular  fibre  from  the  blood,  by  the  agency  of 
dty,  has  been  shown  to  be  an  error.  Pouillet,  in  his 
ments  on  the  developement  of  electricity  during  vegetation, 
that  vitreous  electricity  was  detected  in  the  gases  formed, 

resinous  electricity  was  accumulated  in  the  vessels  they 
growing  in."     There  seems  very  great  difficulty  in  ar- 

at  perfect  conclusive  opinions  on  this  subject ;  as  the 

cal  transformations  of  the  living  body  are  always  attended 

listurbances  of  electricity,  so,  likely,  will  a  highly  electric 

of  the  atmosphere  react  on  the  vital  functions.    In  a  moist 

af  the  atmosphere,  which  in  that  case  has  a  greater  con- 

\g  power,  the  body  feels  more  cool  and  relaxed,  probably 

its  greater  negative  state ;  in  a  dry  state  of  the  atmo- 

J,  the  body  feels  oppressed  from  the  accumulation  producing 

itively  electrical  state,  probably  acting  injuriously  from 

u     Some  have  thought  they  could  detect  the  presence  of 

lie  currents  in  the  body,  from  a  magnet  being  deflected 

held  near  a  part  of  the  body.     Galvanic  currents  of  elec- 

^  are  generally  thought  to  pervade  all  matter,  and  to  be 

Aise  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  formation 

tallic  veins.     The  metallic  saline  substances  pervading  all 

i  should  attract   and   increase  the   conducting  power  of 

ic  currents,  and  further  the  intensity  of  vital  aftt\o\\&\  ^kA 

hemical  cbangea  devehpe  electricity,  so,  \ike\j,  ^'^  ^^a^'t' 
r.  -^-1843.  VII.  A  A 
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rents  of  electricity  react  on  and  increase  vital  force.  Experi- 
ments made  on  the  atmosphere  near  hedges  and  woods  show  that 
it  is  there  in  a  more  negative,  or  minus,  state,  from  the  attrac- 
tions exerted  by  the  vegetating  points ;  and  plants  act  on  the 
positive  state  of  vapour  in  the  air,  and  produce  thus  conden»» 
ation  and  rain.  Thomaa  Pine,  Esq.,  {Polytech.  Journal)  found 
the  point  of  a  living  plant  to  draw  off  electricity  from  the 
prime  conductor  of  a  machine  at  the  distance  of  14  ft.,  col- 
lecting also  dew  at  the  point,  while  the  magnetic  needle  acted 
only  at  4  ft.  distance.  He  found  vegetation  more  powerful 
when  the  atmosphere  only  was  electrified,  than  when  electrici^ 
was  communicated  to  the  soil  only.  The  atmospherical  apporatnv 
of  Mr.  Cross,  placed  among  trees,  was  found  to  collect  much  leai 
electricity,  owing  to  the  attraction  of  plants,  than  when  among 
houses.  Mr.  Pollock  found  that  water  produced  a  chemical  acti<» 
affecting  the  galvanometer,  when  it  was  added  to  a  coloured 
solution,  but  produced  no  action  upon  a  transparent  solutioOy 
seeming  merely  diluted  ;  a  white  colour  producing  reflectioDi 
and  no  absorption  or  conduction,  while  dark-coloured  absorb* 
ing  substances  absorb  light  and  conduct  electricity :  in  every 
change  of  colour,  he  says,  in  a  solution  by  heat,  there  is  tt 
action  on  the  galvanometer.  The  film  of  iodine  on  the  die 
guerreotype  plate,  which  at  first  repels  the  vapour  of  mercury, 
is  changed  in  its  electric  condition  by  the  action  of  li^ 
and  attracts  the  vapour ;  light  has  thus  the  power  of  exciting 
an  electric  condition,  if  not  itself  combined  with  electricity. 
Electrical  light  is  said  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  thedir 
guerreotype  plate  as  sun  light.  Heat,  light,  and  electricity  rq)d  , 
and  elicit  each  other ;  the  passage  of  electricity  always  piwucfli  \ 
a  change  of  atoms  in  the  conductor,  and  frequently  produce! 
both  heat  and  light.  Heat  developes  electricity,  as  seen  ia 
high-pressure  steam ;  and  heat  and  light  mutually  render  ead  . 
other  sensible,  accompanying  each  other  in  all  bodies,  and  the 
developement  of  the  one  being  generally  followed  by  the  othefc 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  very  complicated  task  to  which  of 
these  agfents  to  ascribe  the  phenomena  that  take  place.  It  hi» 
been  said  that  negative  electricity,  which  gives  its  spark  in  the 
form  of  a  pointed  star,  is  concerned  in  forming  the  fibroni 
elongated  thread-like  vessels,  whilst  the  positive,  which  givee 
out  its  spark  in  the  form  of  a  brush,  is  concerned  in  formiflg 
cellular  vessels ;  it  is  probably,  however,  only  conjectural 

The  vitality  of  seeds  has  been  said  by  some  to  depend  on  elec- 
tricity, but  electricity  Avill  not  rouse  the  dormant  vital  power; 
the  capability  of  exhibiting  vital  action  seems  to  depend  more 
on  their  retaining  solidity  and  moisture ;  as  vital  action  is  set  t» 
work,  it  will  likely,  however,  by  the  chemical  action  producedf 
develo^e  electricity.  T\\e  Teaaou  v^\v^  «fc^^^  N^%<i\a.\A  €oonest  at 
the  negative  pole  is  Baid  \;o  \i^  ^toxxi  \>x^  \)^\)^\!k&  ^>s^()R^9(isBs^ 
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there  being  needfiil  in  germination.  Seeds  germi- 
iturally  haye  been  found  to  throw  off  acids  and  accu- 
Ikalies;  and  seeds  bottled  in  alkaline  solutions  have 
d  to  germinate  more  quickly  than  natural,  while  those 
1  solutions  of  acids  have  been  found  to  vegetate  in  a 
imperfect  manner.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  functions 
lEtion  are  confined  wholly  to  the  conversion  of  starch 
r ;  though  the  most  obvious  change,  it  .will  require  to 
3d  up  by  the  preparation  of  the  latex,  or  life  blood,  of 
.  Dumas  says  all  the  tissues  of  vegetables  commence 
ned  from  an  azotated  matter  called  vegetable  fibrine, 
its  properties  to  the  fibrine  of  the  blood  of  animals ; 
tain^  in  the  grey  milky  substance  first  deposited  in 
d  when  seeds  germinate  we  again  find  it  in  the  coty- 
The  substances  deposited  as  food  are  probably,  there- 
iast  in  part,  converted  into  their  elements,  from  which 
x>ntaining  fibrine,  mucilage,  &c.,  is  formed.  The  fibrine, 
ble  nitrogenised  constituent  of  seeds,  must  be  again  ren- 
ible,  new  fibrine  also  formed,  and  the  other  substances 
ed  and  recomposed  into  a  state  fit  for  assimilation. 
liar  juices  vary  much  in  difierent  plants ;  it  is  difficult 
lem  in  a  pure  state,  being  generally  mixed  with  the 
;  sap  in  the  act  of  extracting.     In  the  present  state  of 

chemistry,  Professor  Thomson  says,  *^  an  accurate 
their  properties  cannot  be  attempted ;  the  cambium, 
which,  according  to  Mirbel,  makes  its  appearance  in  all 
ts  of  vegetables  where  new  matter  is  being  formed,  is 
Qucilaginous."  Much  chemical  decomposition  and  re- 
on  is  probably  required  in  forming  the  vital  fluid  for 
on. 

5  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  he  notices  the  effects  of 
nd  sudden  changes  on  animals :  "  Though  it  cannot 
led  as  a  vital  stimulus,  yet  it  has  an  important  in- 
>n  the  functions  of  life.  The  whale  can  dive  in 
'  to  the  depth  of  100  fathoms,  at  which  depth  the  pres- 
renty  times  greater  than  at  the  surface,  and  where  the 
1  and  its  other  enemies  are  unable  to  follow ;  the 
Iso,  can  dart  from  the  highest  peak  of  the  Andes  to 

of  the  sea,  passing  through  a  barometric  pressure  of 
»  28  inches :  but  the  greater  number  of  air-breathing 
re  adapted  to  reside  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  sub- 

the  usual  pressure  of  the  air.  It  is  probable  that 
lessing  as  he  does  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  the  power 
eition  to  external  circumstances,  could  support  life 
f  degree  of  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  which  will  main- 

of  other  vertebrated  animals ;  but  the  xa\AdL  eWxk^^ 
'  ordinary  pressure  to  one  much  less  m  a\SiO\3L\i\.  Vi 

A  A  2 
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usually  accompanied  in  him,  as  in  other  animals,  with  more  < 
less  disturbance  of  Tarious  functions.'*  The  deficiency  ' 
oxygen  in  rarefied  air,  from  its  want  of  condensation,  cm 
increased  respiration  to  furnish  the  requisite  quantity,  wlii 
augments  the  efifects  of  a  want  of  pressure.  He  takei : 
notice  of  the  pressure  on  plants,  but  the  growth  of  planti 
rarefied  air  is  feeble  indeed,  when  compared  with  that  mij 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Part  is  no  doubt  d 
to  the  expansion  by  heat,  and  attraction  of,  and  consolidation! 
light ;  but  the  want  of  atmospherical  pressure,  and  espeoi 
of  the  motion  caused  by  the  pressure  of  atmospherical  curreB 
tends  greatly  to  draw  up  plants  in  a  sickly  weak  conditi 
in  confined  situations.  Plants  are  never  so  vigorous  as  irii 
submitted  to  the  free  action  of  the  air,  under  ordinary  c 
cumstances ;  and  plants  grown  under  glass  will  always  be  fim 
more  vigorous  when  sufi&cient  heat  can  be  kept  up  to  aBi 
of  a  free  ingress  of  air.  Alpine  plants  never  thrive  so  w 
in  summer  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall,  as  at  the  foot  of 
north  hedge.  The  removal  of  injurious  heat  is  indiapa 
able  and  beneficial,  but  when  accompanied  by  the  sifting 
the  wind  through  the  hedge  is  still  more  beneficial.  It  it  p 
bable,  though  not  hitherto  allowed,  that  the  respiratioi 
plants,  or  their  emission  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  a  consli 
function  (as  in  animals),  is  due  to  the  removal  of  waste  or  unm 
particles  from  the  system,  to  which  the  motion  by  atmosphcn 
currents  may  be  necessary.  No  vessels  appropriate  to  vA 
stitial  absorption  have  yet  been  discovered  in  plants ;  bnt  t 
discovery  of  laticiferous  vessels  is  only  of  late  date,  and  in  t 
young  growing  shoots,  where  the  removal  of  unsound  partid 
will  be  most  needed,  such  vessels  will  be  diflScult  to  delfi 
There  is  no  muscular  system  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  to  prodi 
waste  in  a  great  degree ;  they  cannot  exist,  however,  wiAo 
inhaling  oxygen,  and,  though  part  of  the  oxygen  may  be  need 
in  chemical  decomposition,  to  reduce  the  starch,  &c.,  into  fa 
yet  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  likely  to  be,  as  in  animals^  fii 
waste.  It  would  help  to  determine  this,  if,  by  experiment,  f 
posed  plants  were  found  to  exhale  more  carbonic  acid  thanjn 
tected  plants.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Bi 
nett  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,  n.  s.  vol.  L ;  Carpenii 
2d  Con.  p.  338.),  that  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  1 
getables  is  a  constant  function,  even  when  fiixation  is  m 
rapid  in  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  This  seems  a  fact  not  00 
rally  knoAvn,  as  most  other  physiologists  take  no  notice  m  i 
Liebig  says  it  is  not  the  case.  There  seems  little  doubt,  kw 
ever,  of  its  being  correct ;  and  the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  « 
exhalation  of  caxbomc  ac\d,  'would  seem  to  infer  a  removal 
waste. 
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RT.  II.  JTie  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  of  Landscape- 
Architecture  (implied  to  the  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteries  and 
the  Improvement  of  Churchyards;  including  Observations  on  the 
Workmg  and  General  Management  of  Cemeteries  and  Burial- 
Grounds.     By  the  Conductor. 

{Coniittued  from  p.  301.) 

.   Design  for  a  Cemetery  of  moderate  Extent,  on  level  Ground, 
exemplified  in  one  now  being  formed  at  cambridge. 

I  ihall  here  cop^  the  Report  which  we  made  to  the  Directors,  having 
tttned  their  permission  for  that  purpose,  omitting  some  details  which  have 


\_ConUiuuUkm  qfnolejrom  p.  300.] 

tioD  of  the  dead  was  entirely  different,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  consist- 
icy  m  every  thing  belonging  to  the  various  orders  of  society.  The  cause  of 
t  niftake  which  the  poor  make  is  this :  that,  by  so  uncalled  for  an  expense, 
tf  think  thev  show  tneir  greater  respect  for  the  dead,  as  if  a  dead  father 
■other  (unless  he  or  she  were  wrapt  up  in  selfishness)  would  deprive  their 
lildren  of  necessaries  or  comforts  to  gratify  an  imaginary  and  false  pride.'* — 
H.  If, 

The  following  case  shows  that  where  there  is  a  genuine  respect  for  the 
dngs  and  mshes  of  the  dead,  it  soars  high  over  all  the  ordinary  pomp  of 
Bcrals.  It  also  shows  how  very  careful  persons  ought  to  be  on  their  death- 
ifl>  Dot  to  utter  wishes  that  may  give  much  pain  and  inconvenience  to 
dr  relations.  No  considerate  person  would  have  expressed  the  wish 
kick  led  to  the  following  instance  of 

Bitraordinary  Retolutkn  and  Perteverance,  —  We  have  now  to  record 
ftit  of  extraordinary  perseverance,  so  rare  indeed,  that  we  much  doubt 
hctber  its  parallel  can  be  found.  On  the  19th  of  November  last,  a  person 
^tkeiuune  of  Thomas  Wrassel,  aged  sixty-three,  died  at  Wisbeach,  in  the 
Mo^  of  Cambridge,  and  previously  to  his  demise  he  expressed  a  wish  to  his 
ily  aster,  who  resided  with  him,  that  his  remains  should  be  interred  in  the 
feiickyard  at  Clarborough,  near  Retford,  at  which  place  he  had  formerly 
ted,  and  where  his  mother  and  some  of  his  family  had  been  interred.  With 
iMshing  resolution  the  sister  resolved  on  fulfilling  his  last  injunctions,  and 
it  fcrth  with  the  remains  of  her  brother  in  a  donkey  cart.  The  distance  be- 
veeo  Wisbeach  and  Clarborough  is  ninety-seven  miles.  During  the  journey  the 
ofin,  which  projected  from  behind  the  cart,  was  covered  with  a  ragged 
I'^et,  upon  which  the  wretched  sister  sat.  At  length,  after  being  eleven 
91  on  the  road,  she  and  the  coffin  reached  ClarfaKorough  on  the  2d  of 
'Kcniber,  and  the  body  lay  as  it  had  travelled  in  the  cart,  in  an  outhouse  of 
*^of  the  village  inns  until  Sunday  December  4.,  when  the  last  rites  of  the 
■Wch  were  performed  over  it  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Sharpe,  curate :  and,  after 
'  loog  transit,  it  was  committed  to  its  last  earthly  resting-place.  The  woman 
^i^df  was  not  attired  in  decent  mourning,  but  readily  paid  the  funeral  ex- 
*iet,  and  expressed  her  determination  to  return  to  Wisbeach  bv  the  con- 
^ItDce  in  which  she  had  come,  in  order  to  dispose  of  some  little  property 
^  preparatory  to  residing  at  Clarborough  ;  so  that  she  may  be  sure  of 
T^Bg  ber  bones  beside  his  bones,  and  that  the  kindred  dust  of  the  family  may 
'iDningle  together,  until  the  trump  of  the  archangel  shall  summon  them  to 
^  the  Lord  in  the  air.  The  woman  is  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  remains 
^lier  brother  were  only  placed  in  a  single  coffin,  although  he  V\ad  becu  d^oA 
f  the  \oDg  period  of  fifteen  days  ere  the  earth  received  hoicV  \\»  o'vtk. 
'StejfAjriw  JourtMl,  as  quoted  in  the  Times,  Dec.  24.  \Wl.) 
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already  been  given  in  Divisions  II.  and  III.  as  belonging  to  the  t 
cemeteries  generally. 

Report  on  the  Design  far  a  Cemetery  proposed  to  be  firmed  at  Ct 
made,  by  Order  of  the  Directors,  by  J.  C  Loudon. 

[Referring  to  Plant  and  Sections,  Not.  1.  to  15.] 

The  Ground  purchased  by  the  Cambridge  Cemetery  Company  wi 
desire  of  the  directors,  inspected  by  us  on  Nov.  8.  1842.  It  lies  if 
airy  situation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  extent  it 
and  the  tenure  freehold.  The  surface  is  flat,  with  a  gentle  indinatii 
end,  from  which  there  is  a  tolerably  good  drainage,  by  means  of 
drain  along  the  margin  of  the  New  Huntinp^don  Road,  to  the  river, 
is  a  compact  blue  clay  ;  its  present  state  is  in  broad  high  ridges,  wl 
recently  borne  com  crops,  and  the  soil  is  therefore  favourable  for  i 
to  the  depth  of  8  or  9  mches.  The  ground  is  enclosed  on  three  i 
recently  planted  thorn  hedge,  and  the  fourth,  or  north,  side  is  open 
of  similar  surface  and  soil. 

The  Object  of  the  Cemetery  Company  is  to  form  a  cemetery  chid 
middle  class  of  society,  the  total  expense  of  which,  including  the  pi 
the  land,  shall  not  exceed  2000/. ;  that  bdng  the  sum  raised  by  the 
in  200  shares  of  10/.  each.  The  sura  paid  for  the  land  being  40 
remain  1600/.  for  building  and  arranging  the  ground. 

The  duties  of  the  reporter,  therefore,  are  to  show  the  directors, 
specifications,  and  estimates,  how  the  ground  may  be  arranged,  am 
cessary  buildings  erected,  for  the  sum  of  1600/. ;  to  suggest  rules  i 
lations  for  the  use  and  management  of  the  cemetery  ;  to  point  oat  1 
of  the  curator ;  and  to  ofier  any  other  suggestions  to  the  directors 
occur  to  him. 

The  Principles  which  have  been  borne  in  mind  by  the  reporter,  h 
ing  with  the  desire  of  the  directors,  are  as  follows : 

That,  to  prevent  all  risk  of  desecration  or  indecency,  the  arrange 
such  as  that  no  part  of  a  coffin,  or  of  its  contents,  can  ever  be  agaii 
after  interment,  and,  in  particular,  that  no  human  bone  can  ever  be  < 
That,  the  cemetery  being  intended  for  all  sects  and  parties  indiscr 
consecration  by  any  one  party  would  be  improper.  That  a  lodg 
curator,  and  a  shed  and  yard  adjoining  and  connected  with  it,  for  1 
ments,  planks,  barrows,  &c.,  are  essential.  That  a  chapel,  for  all 
choose  to  make  use  of  it,  is  also  essential.  That  the  frontage,  and 
of  the  ground  along  the  Histon  Road,  be  not  included  in  the  plan  ii 
instance,  in  case  the  cemetery  should  not  succeed  ;  but  that  the  gei 
be  so  contrived  that  the  frontage  may  be  added  afterwards,  without 
the  cemetery  part  of  the  original  design.  That,  the  general  outlu 
ground  being  rectilinear,  and  the  surface  nearly  level,  the  inten 
borders,  and  beds,  should  be  chiefly  rectilinear  and  level  also,  as  w 
sake  of  harmony  of  forms  and  lines,  as  for  economy  of  space.  That 
to  throw  the  whole  into  an  agreeable  shape,  and  form  a  resenr 
[e,  in  the  plan  fig.  81.  p.  357.]  for  soil,  bricks,  and  other  materials 
or  required  in  digging  graves,  building  vaults,  &c.,  the  walk  and  bed 
end  should  be  formed  within  the  outer  fence.  That,  as  moist 
moderate  degree  contributes  to  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter 
excess,  in  a  strong  clayey  soil,  it  changes  muscular  fibre  into  adipo 
also  because  there  is  a  prejudice  against  burying  in  a  very  wet  i 
desirable  that  the  ground  be  drained;  but  that,  as  there  is  not  a 
outlet  for  deep  drainage  so  as  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  t 
brick  graves  or  vaults,  it  is  desirable  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  i 
so  arranged  as  to  carry  off  as  much  as  possible  of  the  rain  water  fid) 
That,  to  contribute  to  the  dr^tveas  o(  tW  %wtl&e^^  ^>xv\  ^%a Vy^oMiae  it 
Ascertained  that  the  gases  from  A^caya^%  X^o^t^  h**^  tv^  \tt  ^^^  tn 
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I  ray  great  depth,  no  trees  (except  such  as  may  be  hereafter  introduced  for 
ornamenting  particular  graves)  should  be  planted  in  the  interior  of  the  cemetery, 
but  only  along  the  borders  of  the  main  walks  and  of  the  terrace  walk,  m 
order  to  allow  the  full  effect  of  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry  the  ground,  and 
renew  the  air.  That  the  trees  proposed  to  be  planted  should  occupy  as  little 
ifMce  as  possible ;  and,  hence,  should  consist  of  kinds  which  have  narrow 
souical  shapes  like  the  cypress,  a  form  connected  with  places  of  interment  by 
JHiical  and  even  popular  association.  That  these  trees  should  be  all  ever- 
jjreens,  as  being  from  their  unchangeable  aspect  more  solemn  than  deciduous 
KCi;  and  that  they  should  be  of  dark  shades  of  green,  as  being  more  solemn 
bin  light  shades  of  that  colour.  That  no  flowers,  flowering  shrubs,  or 
Icekluous  trees,  be  planted  in  the  cemetery  by  the  Company,  but  only  in 
he  reserve  gardens,  tor  sale  to  such  persons  as  may  wish  to  plant  them  over 
Vifes.  That,  in  order  to  combine  security  and  a  solemn  effect  with  economy, 
ne  jurrounding  fence  be  a  holfy  hedne  rather  than  a  stone  or  brick  wall ;  but 
fatt,  for  immediate  privacy  and  security,  the  whole  be  surrounded  with  a  park 
Mliog  outside  the  holly  hedge,  to  be  retained  there  till  the  hedge  has  over- 
opped  the  paling.  That  the  graves  should  be  so  arranged  that  Uinernls  may 
)e  oommodiously  performed,  or  any  grave  visited,  without  treading  on  graves 
ibeady  occupied.  That  no  catacombs  be  constructed  above  the  surrace  of 
iie  ground,  because  the  reporter  considers  every  mode  of  burial,  except  in 
JK  free  soil,  as  unpleasant  m  idea;  and  as  more  or  less  dangerous  to  the 
iviqg  from  the  effluvia  which  unavoidably  proceeds  from  the  coffins,  even 
vim  bricked  up,  as  that  operation  is  ordinarily  performed ;  and,  finally,  be- 
Wie  this  mode  of  burial  is  no  security  against  the  disturbance  of  the  coffins 
It  some  future  time. 

Ne?ertheless,to  meet  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  those  who  still  prefer  burying 
■  nults  and  underground  catacombs,  ample  space  should  be  provided  for  them, 
Hid  also  for  brick  graves;  while  those  who  desire  to  plant  flowers  or  flowering 
■hnibs  OD  the  graves  of  their  friends  should  have  full  permission  to  do  so  ;  or, 
i  the  directors  should  desire  to  plant  flowers  and  shrubs  for  the  general  or- 
■unent  of  the  cemetery,  some  may  be  planted  in  beds  in  the  situation  where 
l^?e8  are  to  be  made,  and  of  the  shape  of  these  graves  Tsee^^f.  2 1 .  to  28.,  in 
h  1^*  and  p.  151.) ;  on  the  principle  that  the  taste  of  individuals,  and  even,  to 
^certain  extent,  of  public  bodies,  ought  to  be  free. 

The  general  Arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  founded  on  these  principles,  is  as 
ibOows. 

1%e  BuUdingi,  —  The  design,  estimate,  and  working  plans  of  the  curator's 
lod|e,  the  chapel,  and  the  responsibility  that  the  cost  of  execution  shall  not 
BUeed  the  estimate,  are  committed  to  £.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  architect,  whose 
MiiDBte  amounts  to  1000/.,  leaving  600/.  for  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds. 

The  Ground*,  —  The  proposed  general  arrangement  of  the  grounds  is 
>^wii  in  the  plan  No.  1.  [^g.  81.],  with  the  signature  of  the  reporter,  and  is 
•»  follows. 

The  entire  area  of  34  acres  is  shown  enclosed  by  a  holly  hedge,  planted  on 
ik  top  of  a  broad  banlc  of  soil.  The  main  entrance  is  proposed  to  be  made 
it  the  west  end,  opening  into  the  Histon  Road  ;  and  a  secondary  entrance 
*iU  be  required  from  tne  New  Huntingdon  Road,  at  the  south-east  corner, 
PVtIy  for  hearses,  but  chiefly  for  carting  in  and  carting  out  materials. 

On  each  side  of  the  main  entrance,  a  piece  of  ground,  g  g,  is  reserved, 
•Hh  a  view  to  the  following  objects.  As  the  curator  of  the  cemetery  cannot 
!*  supposed  to  have  full  employment  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  cemetery 
tt  opened,  he  may  rent  these  two  pieces  of  ground,  and  cultivate  them  as 
Praens,  which,  if  partly  devoted  to  flowers  for  sale,  might,  it  is  thought,  prove 
^  attraction  to  the  cemetery  ;  while  the  cemetery  in  its  turn  would  form  a 
^^^e  to  walk  from  town  to  the  gardens,  and  ultimately  lead  to  an  attach- 
i^^^to  the  cemetery  as  a  place  of  interment.  Or,  should  the  cemetery  not 
^  10  generally  adopted  by  the  public  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be,  lV\e&e  ^\e<i^  ol 
^fooad^  being  valuable  on  account  of  their  frontage,  may  be  \et  ott  ^ot  \ai^^<- 
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ing  on ;  or,  should  the  cemetery  be  prosperous,  and  more  room  required, 
spaces  alluded  to  may  be  added  to  it. 

The  chapel  is  proposeil  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  u  i 
convenient.  The  entrance  being  at  the  end  c,  a  sufficient  area  is  fonnc 
front  of  that  end  to  admit  of  turning  a  hearse  and  four  horses,  which 
either  return  by  the  main  entrance  a,  or  go  out  by  the  secondary  eMr 
at  D. 

A  piece  of  ground  is  reserved  at  e  for  laving  down  any  superfluous  ( 
which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  digging  the  graves,  ami  more  especU 
forming  brick  graves,  vaults,  or  catacombs.  Here  also  bricks  and  ( 
materials  used  in  forming  graves,  vaults,  or  catacombs,  may  be  depoi 
and,  some  years  hence,  when  the  cemetery  is  in  full  demand,  either  ii 
piece  of  ground  or  near  the  Huntingdon  Koad  Lodge  at  w,  a  shed  ■ 
formed,  in  order  that  the  earth-box  (Vol.  for  1842,  p.  iSx).),  with  whedbafi 
planks,  casks  of  cement,  lime,  sand,  &c.,  may  be  kept  under  cover,  and 
as  a  place  for  a  mason  or  bricklayer  to  work  in.  Tnis  shed  is  placed  ck 
the  side  of  the  approach  road,  in  order  that  materials  may  be  the  more  n 
laid  down  or  taken  up  without  the  necessity  of  leading  the  cart  off  the 
F  is  a  piece  of  ground  which  may  be  let  as  a  garden  to  the  cottage  or  1 
at  D  ;  and,  indeed,  till  the  cemetery  is  in  full  operation,  the  reserve  gr 
E  may  also,  in  great  part,  be  let  for  cultivation  for  a  year  or  two. 
thought  that  the  cottage  at  d,  and  the  ground  f  attached  to  it,  and  abt 
shed  w,  after  the  cemetery  is  once  established,  mi^t  be  advantageoad 
to  a  statuary  mason.  The  shed  w  is  shown  with  a  chimney  in  eadi  | 
in  case  it  should  afterwards  be  thought  advisable  to  turn  it  into  a  labiM 
cottage. 

In  laying  out  the  interior  of  the  cemetery,  the  first  object  was  to  o 
a  carriage-road  down  the  centre ;  not  only  for  general  purposes,  such  at 
age  of  materials  for' building  tombs,  brick  graves,  &c.,  but  to  allow  o 
hearse  approaching  the  graves  as  near  as  possible. 

The  next  object  was  to  form  borders,  u  u,  &c.,  to  the  main  road 
west  to  east,  and  to  the  cross  roads  from  south  to  north.  These  bo 
are  18  ft.  wide,  planted  with  trees  at  regular  distances;  and  they  ads 
being  divided  into  spaces  for  letting,  as  permanent  places  of  intermci 
famibes  who  arc  willing  to  pay  more  than  for  permanent  graves  in  tbi 
terior.  Between  every  two  trees  there  may  be  one  burial-place,  reoi 
ornamental  by  some  description  of  tomb,  monument,  or  enclosure. 

The  interior  is  divided  into  beds  18  ft.  in  width,  with  paths  between 
4  ft.  in  width ;  and  a  space  2  ft.  in  width,  and  raised  about  3  in.,  is  ibo« 
the  middle  of  each  bed,  on  which  space  all  the  head-stones  are  propoa 
be  placed  on  a  foundation  of  brickwork  or  masonry  carried  up  wm 
bottom  of  the  grave,  in  order  that  these  head-stones,  or  whatever  descfi 
of  monument  or  memorial  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  grave,  shall  al 
stand  firm  and  independent  of  that  grave.  (See  p.  166.)  The  paths  bet 
the  beds  are  connected  with  a  common  path  of  5  ft.  in  width,  whicfc 
rounds  the  beds,  and  communicates  at  intervals  with  the  main  or  oc 
road ;  so  that  a  funeral  may  be  performed  in  any  part  of  the  ground^ 
grave  in  any  part  of  the  grounds  be  visited,  without  once  deviating  from  i 
paths,  or  treading  on  any  graves. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  being  naturally  flat,  and  very  nearly  on  a 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  oflT  the  surface  water  to  the  poi 
though  there  is  no  outlet  for  deep  drains.  It  therefore  becomes  neceiH 
render  the  surface  drainage  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpoa 
interior  of  the  compartments  is  raised  in  the  middle  as  shown  in  tor 
section  No.  6.  [not  given],  in  which  a  is  a  level  line,  and  b  the  line  a 
ground  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  water  will  drain  to  each  side  ti 
green  paths  under  which  tile  drains  will  be  formed,  as  indicated  by  the  4 
blue  lines  n  r,  &c.  The  bottom  o{  tVves<&  ds^ius  will  not  be  more  thaa  1 
und&r  the  surface,  and  they  vvVVV  V>e  concx^  e.w^i^^  niSs^  vGDafi^ 
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lieaper  to  purchase, 
any   future   period, 

there  be  a  demand 
seombs,  a  range  of 
tn  be  substituted  for 
rvilinear  walk  at  the 
I  aitremitv,   by    re- 

tfae  holly  hedge,  and 
■oiog    a    handiome 

there,    with   vaults 

and  underneath,  as 

Hmiich  and  Kensal 

Cemeteries. 

A.  — The  following 

noiary  of  the  detail* 

grouad  plaa.  No.  J. 


Ft(.SI.    OnHmdPbntfAtCmmirilv^'^fn- 
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reduced  scate  of  this  plan,  seyeral  of  the  letters  of  reference  have  beoi  o( 
necessity  omitted.] 

A,  Principal  entrance  lodge  and  gates,  opening  into  the  Histon  Road. 

B,  Carriage  road. 

c.  Chapel,  standing  on  a  platform  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps, 

D,  Entrance  from  the  New  Huntingdon  Road. 

E,  Reserve  ground  for  spare  earth,  for  bricks,  stones,  mortar,  and  vanom 
articles  required  in  dicing  graves,  building  brick  graves,  vaults,  &c. 

p.  Garden  to  the  New  Huntingdon  Road  Lo%e.  This  lodge  not  being 
essential,  no  plan  or  estimate  of  it  is  given.  It  is  thou^t  that  it  might  let 
sufficiently  well  as  a  cottage,  to  render  it  worth  building  on  that  account. 

G  G,  Reserve  ground  fronting  the  Histon  Road,  which  may  be  used  if 
garden  ground,  SKJded  to  the  cemetery,  or  let  for  building  on,  as  may  uld" 
mately  be  found  most  desirable. 

H  H,  &c..  Terrace  walk  surrounding  the  cemetery,  and  3  ft.  above  the 
general  level. 

I  I,  &c.,  Holly  hedges,  forming  the  outer  boundary,  and  also  the  separa- 
tion fences  between  the  cemetery  and  the  reserve  grounds. 

K  K,  &c..  Seats  or  benches,  for  the  use  of  persons  walking  round  the 
cemetery. 

L  L,  &c..  Borders  for  graves  with  monuments,  or  otherwise  rendered 
ornamental. 

H  M,  &c,  Beds  where  the  graves  may  either  be  plain  or  turf  graves,  ae 
graves  with  head-stones,  or  may  be  rendered  otherwise  ornamental  at  pleisare. 

N  N,  &c.,  Space  along  the  centre  of  these  beds,  on  which  alone  besd* 
stones  are  to  be  placed  on  foundations  of  brickwork  or  masonry.  Brick 
graves  or  catacombs  may  have  the  monuments,  ledger-stones,  or  whatever  is 
used  as  a  covering  or  finish,  resting  on  their  side  and  end  walls. 

o  o,  &c..  Single  grass  graves. 

r  p,  &c..  Brick  graves  occupying  exactly  the  space  of  two  single  ones. 

Q  a,  &c..  Vaults  descended  to  by  stairs,  and  occupying  exactly  the  tft» 
of  four  single  graves. 

R  R,  &c..  Tile  drains  for  carrying  off*  surface  water,  all  terminating  in  tbe 
public  drain  in  the  New  Huntingdon  Road- 

s  s,  &c..   Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

T  T,  &c..  Deodar  cedars. 

u  u,  &c..   Lines  of  Taurian  pines. 

V  V,  &c..    Lines  of  Irish  yews. 

w,  Workshed  for  masons,  and  repository  for  planks,  wheelbarrows,  eartlK 
box,  &c.,  not  to  be  built  till  after  the  cemetery  is  in  full  operation. 
X  X,  Histon  Road. 

Y  Y,  Public  drain  along  the  New  Huntingdon  Road. 

z.  Archway  to  be  formed  in  the  holly  hedge  as  it  grows  ;  or,  if  the  fiuMf 
permit,  an  architectural  archway  may  be  here  formed  at  the  time  the  hedge  i^ 
planted. 

No.  2.  [omitted]  is  an  elevation  of  that  side  of  the  cemetery  which  ^ 
along  the  Histon  Hoad. 

No.  3.  [omitted]  is  a  cross  section  on  the  line  cc  dd,  showing  a  nsf 
of  one  foot  in  the  centre  of  the  compartment  at  a,  in  order  to  throw  the  watcf 
to  the  sides  at  b  b. 

No.  4.  [omitted]  is  a  longitudinal  section  on  the  line  aa  bb. 

No.  5.  [omitted].  Elevation  of  the  south  side  of  the  cemetery  fence,  is' 
eluding  the  entrance  from  the  New  Huntingdon  Road. 

No.  6.  [omitted]  is  a  section  across  the  lodge  and  the  chapel,  in  the  di* 
rection  of  a  b  c  z. 

No.  7.  [omitted]  is  a  section  along  the  middle  road,  to  show  the  fidl  <>■ 
the  ground  from  west  to  east,  and  the  consequent  power  of  surfince  drainage. 

No.6.  [omitted].    A  simWar  seclxorvto^o.^.^Nivx  c>Tv^%cAlefour  times  larger. 
No.  9.  Section  across  the  tevrace  on  vVfe  \\xi^  w  ^.il^  Vi  ^'t  ^suBit  v>Sa 
as  ffo8.  7.  and  8. 
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No.  10.  [Jig.  82.]  Section  acrou  the  ttmce  on  the  line  KB  fp,  in  which 
a  ii  tbc  gnrel  walk  ;  b,  the  gnm  wilk,  5  ft,  wide ;  c,  the  raised  space  for  the 
bc><i.«toDei  betweeo  the  two  rowt  of  graret  j  and  d,  the  grau  wallu  between 
ibe  double  beds  of  graves. 


No.  1 1.  [Jtg.  83.]    Section  across  the  hedge  Bod  bank  fonniiig  the  bouodarr 
■iou  Che  Histon  Road,  on  the  line  o  a  hh. 

f^  li.  [Jig.  35.  in  p.  158.]  A  plan  showing  a  rault, 
•Wcl  mve,  B  commoD  grave,  and  the  mode  of  num- 
"tHngthegravea. 

"o.  13.  [^.  30.  in  p.  154.]  Section  through  a  brick 
■xitaae  Tsult  and  a  common  grave. 

No.  14.  [^.31,  in  p.  155.]  Section  through  a  brick 
"  laae  grave  and  a  common  grave. 

Ko.l5.  \fg.88.  in  p.  361.]    bometrical  view  of  the 
^l«.    [Though  this  view  is  on  a  very  Hmall  scale,  it 
■iiffidenl  to  mdicate  the  style  of  the  buildings,  and 
wchtrscCer  of  the  trees ;  the  two  gardens  in  fivint  are  ~ 
•"o  ■hovn,  the  reserve  ground  partly  turned  into  a  '''fc^,    md  Bimi  fiirmtmt 
P'deD,theHuntingdonentrancelodge,andthenuiion's     ult^nmiarw  sjhwim 

iti.\  HilUm  RoBd. 

"csigns  for  the  main  entrance  lodge  and  chapel  were  given  in  by  Mr.  Lamb, 
«di  in  the  Gothic  and  Italian  styles.  The  directors  chose  those  in  the  former 
fftft  B«  will  appear  from  a  elance  at  the  ^ 
!|Wietricil  view  ;  but,  as  the  designs  in  the  \^ 
^W  «)Ie  have  great  merit,  we  have  had  i 
"OB  engraved,  partly  on  this  account,  and  I 
JWlly  because  the  elevations  suit  the  same  l 
plut  ss  those  which  have  been  adopted, 
.  ^.ft4.  is  a  ground  plan  of  the  chapel, 
2  wnich  a  is  the  porch ;  b,  four  uttings ;  c, 
W  sittings;  d*,  colEn;  e,  twenty-four  Mt- 
'oipi  /,  twenty-four  siitingsj  g,  pulpit;  h, 
'^istrv;  i,  terrace. 

,  fig.  S5.  Elevation  of  the  main  entrance 
'odge  and  ntes.  The  ground  plan  con- 
^in*  a  porcn,  a  room  to  be  used  ss  an  of&ce, 
"ting-room,  kitchen,  and  back-kitchen,  open 
Court,  and  shed  for  implements,  &c.  The 
wor  above  contwns  three   bed-rooms   and 

Fig.  86,  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  ele- 
ratioo,  and  fig.  87.  s  longitudinal  section. 
^  stone  is  remarkably  abundant  at  Csin-  ■/( 


iridge,  and  rery  easily  worked,  Mr.  Lamb  ** 
)tt  deiigaed  ali  the  baildia^  with  ■  view  to 


V\f  U.   QnmA  FU»  <4  tlM  (»a»d. 
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Sigit,  dciigmrtifirr  itt  CiiArUt'  CtmOirt. 


tfa«r  being  executed  ia  that  material  The  coins  are  of  hewn  atone;  fc 
cohimns  of  etone  hewn  and  rubbed  i  and  the  body  pf  the  walls  of  niliblftM 
.  indicated  m  Jig  B»  The  roof  m  the  Oottuc  desigof,  la  Mec^i,  and  wiU  t» 
covered  by  a  peculiar  descnption  of  ornamental  flat  tile,  of  which  a  fijiw 


Ila»aiSlfli,ialgatdfir0iCamtr*l^amitirf. 

will  be  hereaKer  eiven.  In  the  Italian  dcEign,  the  roof  is  flat,  to  adiill  c' 
being  covered  with  tiles,  bedded  either  in  Roman  cement,  or  in  tbe  m* 
cement  of  Mr,  Austin ;  or  covered  with  aspbalte.  The  platform  on  MA 
the  building  stands  will  be  surrounded  by  a  kerb'Stone,  and  the  bteriorU 
with  asph^te.] 


Flf.  «7     LamgHminul  BrtUai  t^Ot  OU^i  OrtlpHdM  tkt  CimtrMgt  Omttitf. 

(^tadly  of  the  Cemetery  and  Ihe  proba&le  annual  Eipentei  ami  RiIb* 
—  The  number  of  spaces  for  graves  in  the  double  beds,  each  gnve  occuniti 
a  space  of  8  ft.  by  3  ft.,  exceeds  900;  and  the  number  rf  bonier  pt* 
eiceeds  200.  Under  tbe  surrounding  terrace  200  more  graves  maTbe* 
lained,  and  from  800  to  1000  undu  tWlTonVtewiNii&^a&^cn.vi^tbEni^ 
walks,  and  paths;  but,  u  U  ia  not.i^Tiv^u:&i.a  ci^eD'Coc^rtM^&^^f 


appHed  to  JhtitUc  Cemetmet. 


tin  the  naerred 
till  the  beds  and 
tre  newly  full, 
yin  the  paths  uul 
.  tbe  cetnetpry  is 
Bcloeed  Bi  Huch  far 
hall  take  the  Dum- 


lit  more  than  one 
Dual  be  made  in 
re,  whether  the 
I  private  or  family 
a  comman  grave. 

XMe  to  be  84  ft. 

ich  will  give  four 
I,  allowing  6  ft  of 
•ch.  The  family 
ly  either  be  made 
:  toil,  or  they  may 
grave*  or  vaults, 
may  be  maiie  of 
I  toe  proprietoTB 
me.  The  family 
de  in  the  free  soil 
nppose  to  be  of 
depth  and  e^Hi- 

tirick  graven  may 
>f  the  same  depth 
i^,  or,  by  em  bed - 
xmns  in  cement, 
ically  sealing  each 
{•atone,  the  capa- 
ch  grave  may  be 

the  ISOO  grave* 
H  least  4600,  or 
interments ;  but, 
Mce  allowed  for 
e  along  the  bor- 
lore  than  double 
'ed  in  the  interior 


he  added.  Whe- 
ot  aOOO  or  6000 
■  will  afford  a  »uf- 
Um  for  the  capi- 
ded,  and  the  ne- 
oual  expense,  will 
)  the  aiim  charged 
ntennenc,  ami  the 
r  interments  made 
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The  Interest  of  the  Money  expeniled,  allowing  I  per  cent  as  a     £  !>  i» 
sinking  fund  to  return  the  principal,  we  shall  estimate  at    -    120  0  0 

Salary  of  the  Curator,  and  Annual  Expenses  chargeable  to 
the  Cemetery  -  -  -  -  •  -180  00 

Sum  which  the  Cemetery  ought  to  produce  annually   j£300  0  0 

In  order  to  show  how  this  sum  may  be  produced^  we  shall  suppose  that 
there  are  200  interments  made  in  a  year,  and  that  the  sum  charged  tor  a  angle 
interment  in  a  common  grave  is  1/.  \0s,  which  is  only  5f.  per  interment  more 
than  is  charged  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery,  where  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
bodies  are  placed  in  one  grave ;  and  this  will  give  the  sum  required. 

Taking  the  number  of  interments  which  will  be  afforded  by  the  1200  anil- 
able  graves  at  6000,  that  number,  at  the  rate  of  200  interments  in  a  jear, 
will  be  exhausted  in  thirty  years.  The  remainder  of  the  ground  will  dbrd 
at  least  an  equal  number  of  interments,  which  might  extend  the  use  of  the 
cemetery  to  sixty  years. 

To  supply  200  deaths  per  annum,  reckoning  the  deaths  at  2  per  cent  of 
the  living,  a  population  of  20,000  is  required,  or  about  four  fifUis  of  tbe 
entire  population  of  Cambridge. 

As  therefore  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  Cambridge  would  bury  m  one  cemetery,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  price  for  each  interment  must  be  increased, 
or  that  the  shareholders  must  be  content  with  less  interest  than  6  per  ceot 
Suppose  we  make  the  calculation  at  3  per  cent,  that  will  reduce  the  anowl 
charges  to  240/.,  which  will  require  only  160  interments  at  30«.or  120at40f. 

Whatever  sum  is  fixed  on  as  the  regular  price  of  an  interment  in  a  oodudoo 
grave  will  give  the  amount  of  the  fee-simple  of  that  grave ;  and  thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  calculation  which  we  have  made  of  six  interments  to  a  graie, 
the  price  of  a  family  grave  ought  to  be  at  least  6/. ;  except  in  the  bcHrdcn, 
where,  from  being  a  place  of  distinction,  it  ought  to  be  higtier.  This  price  is 
exclusive  of  every  other  expense,  and  also  of  a  fee  which  will  require  to  be 
paid  every  time  an  interment  takes  place. 

The  price  to  be  charged  for  a  single  interment  in  a  common  grave  should 
be  fixed  on  partly  from  the  market  price  for  such  interments  in  the  best  part 
of  the  churchyards  of  Cambridge,  but  chiefly  from  the  great  superiority  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  cemetery  is  founded,  viz.  that  no  cofBn,  nor  aoT 
part  of  its  contents,  when  once  interred,  can  ever  by  any  possibility,  homaoly 
speaking,  be  again  exposed  to  view. 

If,  on  calculating  on  the  capacity  of  this  cemetery,  we  were  to  proceed  oo 
the  supposition  that  the  common  graves  might  be  opened  for  reinterments 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  the  result  would  be  very  different.  But  ofl 
opening  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  or  at  any  period  whatever,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  avoid  exposing  an  immense  number  of  human  bones,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  great  nuisances  in  uur  present  crowded  churchyards. 

TTie  Mode  of  conducting  the  Cemetery  is  supposed  to  be  as  follows^ 

The  choice  of  a  situation  for  a  grave  may  be  made  in  any  part  of  tbe  beds 
in  the  interior,  or  of  the  borders  along  the  main  walks  ;  but,  till  the  cemetery 
is  nearly  full,  it  is  not  desirable  that  graves  or  vaults  should  be  made  under 
the  surrounding  terrace  walk.  When  they  are  made  there,  the  5-fectgra«* 
path  which  separates  the  terrace  from  the  beds  may  have  one  foot  in  width 
added  to  it  from  the  terrace,  and  may  be  laid  with  gravel  from  the  tetnct 
walk,  which  may  be  covered  with  grass  taken  from  the  5-fcet  walk  referred  to. 
The  use  of  the  terrace  being  thus  changed  from  a  walk  to  a  platform  kf 
graves,  it  will  of  course  no  longer  be  walked  upon. 

As  none  of  the  coffins  will  ever  be  disturbed  by  the  reopening  of  the  graf<^ 
aa  in  common  burying-grounds,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  leaden, 
zinc,  or  iron  cof&ns. 
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The  intennenU  may  be  classed  as  those  made  in  common  or  public  earth 
nves,  in  pri?ate  earth  graves,  in  brick  graves,  in  vaults  having  catacombs, 
nd  in  border  graves. 

E?ery  grave  in  the  cemetery  b  supposed  to  be  numbered,  and  this  may  be 
Ifected  in  the  following  manner. 

1.  The  Bordert  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  spaces  by  the  trees,  and 
tese  spaces  ma^  be  numbered  in  regular  series,  beginning  with  the  right-hand 
order  on  entenng  the  cemetery  from  the  main  lodge,  and  terminating  with 
K  last  space  on  the  left-hand  border.  A  number- stone  may  be  put  in  in 
rery  tenth  or  twentieth  bed  or  space. 

1  The  Beds  m  the  Interior,  beginning  at  one  end  (say  with  the  first  bed 
Dtfae  right  hand  on  entering  by  the  principal  lodge),  a  stone  with  a  smooth 
Dd,  6  or  8  inches  by  2  ft.,  and  at  least  2  ft.  in  depth,  is  to  be  inserted  in  the 
round  at  each  end  of  the  middle  space  of  the  beds,  as  at  a  and  b  in  the 
laoNo.  13.  \Jig.  35.  in  p.  I58.]«  On  the  stone  a  is  to  be  cut  the  first 
unber  of  the  l^,  i. ;  and  the  last  number,  viz.  l.  :  and  on  the  stone  b  the 
1st  number  of  the  one  side,  xxv.,  or  one  half  of  the  graves  in  the  bed ;  and 
be  commencing  number  of  the  second  side,  xxvi.  Thus,  in  every  double 
«d  throughout  the  cemetery,  the  stone  at  the  north  end  will  exhibit  the 
noiber  of  the  first  and  the  last  grave  on  that  bed,  and  the  stone  at  the  oppo- 
iteend  the  number  of  the  last  grave  on  one  t^ide,  and  of  the  first  grave  on 
be  other.  Should  any  two  adjoining  spaces  adapted  for  earth  graves  be 
ttcii|Hed  as  a  brick  grave,  or  any  four  spaces  be  required  as  a  vault,  in  these 
•tts  the  brick  grave  would  be  entered  in  the  cemetery  books  under  the 
ittd  of  two  numbers,  and  the  vault  under  the  head  of  four  numbers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  begin  by  putting  number-stones  to  all  the  beds  ;  but 
'hen  choice  is  made  of  a  bed  at  a  distance  from  one  that  has  already  been 
lombered,  a  calculation  must  be  made  of  the  numbers  that  would  occupy 
he  intervening  beds,  and  the  two  number-stones  placed  accordingly  at  the 
nds  of  the  b^  in  which  the  interment  is  to  be  made. 

Efery  brick  grave  or  vault  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  a  multiple  of  a 
^moo  grave,  otherwise  the  numeration  will  be  deranged. 

When  a  bed  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  designated  by  the  first 
If  lowest  number  in  the  bed.  Thus,  supposing  the  beds  to  contain  fifty  ^aves 
!*di,  we  should  have  beds  No.  1,  51,  101,  151,  201,  and  so  on  :  or,  m  ad- 
B^  to  the  numbers,  a  letter  may  be  placed  on  each  stone,  and  we  should, 
hcrefore,  have  beds  a,  b,  c,  &c.  ;  and,  after  a  single  alphabet  was  exhausted, 
^.  BB,  &c. 

3>  The  Graves  or  Vaults  under  the  Terrace  will  require  to  be  similarly  re- 
^ed  to  the  border  graves,  a  number  being  allowed  for  every  space  between 
he  trees;  or  two  numbers,  if  that  should  be  thought  necessary. 

ii  When  the  Reserve  Spaces,  o  G  [in  ^.81.],  are  added  to  the  cemetery, 
^  separation  hedge  will  be  removed ;  and  the  border,  terrace,  and  beds 
^'tCQded ;  and,  hence,  the  graves  there  will  be  recorded  according  to  the  modes 
'''sady  mentioned. 

The  Earth  Graves,  or  graves  of  the  simplest  kind,  are  to  be  made  within  a 
t'^ce  8  ft.  by  3  ft. ;  which,  allowing  a  margin  of  3  in.  at  the  sides,  and  I  ft. 
^  the  end  next  the  4-feet  path,  will  give  7  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in.,  which  is  6  in. 
^^  than  is  allowed  in  the  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  besides  allowing 
^  *|nce  o(  1ft.  by  3  ft.  for  a  foot-stone  or  number,  if  the  purchaser  of  the 
S'^ve  should  think  either  of  these  necessar^r.  For  a  single  interment  it  must 
^  dug  at  least  6  ft.  in  depth  ;  but,  if  it  is  intended  to  make  two  or  more 
'^^em^ts  in  it,  it  must  be  dug  6  ft.  deeper  for  each  additional  interment ; 
''^i  as  the  limit  to  depth  need  not  be  settled,  any  number  of  interments 
'^y  be  made  in  a  common  grave  that  the  proprietors  of  the  cemetery  ma}'  fix 
^  or  in  a  family  crave  that  its  owner  may  determine. 

In  order  that  the  sides  of  the  earth  graves  may  remain  firm,  and  not  b« 
i'cs^d  in  by  the  loose  earth  of  an  adjoining  grave,  tViey  sV\o\M  0\\&^>)  \^ 
^'f'oed  aJternateJjr  with  Grm  ground  which  has  not  been  buned  \xk,  ot  mo\^ 
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within  six  or  seven  years,  or  next  to  brick  grayes  or  vaults ;  but,  dKwld 
it  become  necessary  to  open  one  grave  a4Joining  another  which  hai  bea 
recently  made  or  opened,  recourse  can  always  be  had  to  planks  or  gm» 
boards  [Jtgt.  37.  and  38.] ;  which,  mdeed,  may  be  considered  absoliitelf 
necessary  as  safeguards  in  the  case  of  all  graves  dug  above  6  ft.  deep  adjoiniqg 
ground  which  has  been  moved. 

Every  reopening  of  a  family  grave  for  another  interment  should  be  dwrge^ 
according  to  the  depth  when  it  is  an  earth  grave ;  say  for  a  depth  of  6  ft.  Si, 
12ft.  6«.,  and  so  on  ;  and,  when  it  is  a  brick  grave  or  vault,  accordii^  to  the 
expense  of  removing  the  ledger  or  covering  stone,  &c. 

To  insure  the  keeping  of  gravestones,  monuments,  and  flowers  planted  oicr 
graves  in  order,  the  fee-simple  of  the  estimated  annual  expense  of  doing » 
should  be  paid  down  b^  the  proprietor  of  the  grave,  at  the  time  of  putting  if 
the  monument,  or  puttmg  in  the  plants  [on  the  principle  laid  down  in  p>21&ji 

Biick  Graves,  These  require  to  have  side  walls  of  from  9  in.  to  18  is.  ■ 
width,  according  to  their  depth;  and  these  walls  should  be  curved,  aossle 
resist  the  lateral  pressure  ot  the  soil,  as  shown  in  plan  No.  11.  lji^*35.  ip 
p.  158.].  Brick  graves,  when  of  great  depth,  require  to  occupy  the  kuccoT 
two  earth  graves,  and  hence  the  charges  for  them  ought  to  be  double  tbit 
for  earth  graves,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  building ;  but  when  two  brick 
graves  are  built  close  together,  each  need  not  occupy  more  than  so  eirth 
grave,  because  the  party  wall  will  save  14 in.  in  width,  thus:  — 

ft.  iik 

Width  of  space  allowed  for  two  graves     -  -  -  -    8  0 

Deduct  three  walls,  each  14  in.  thick        -  -  -  -    3  6 

Leaving  a  clear  space  of  2  ft.  3  in.  in  width  for  each  grave   4  6 

Length  of  the  ground,  including  half  the  width  of  the  space  on  which 

the  gravestones  are  to  be  placed  -  -  -  -    9  0 

Deduct  two  14-inch  walls  -  -  -  -  -    2  4 

Leaving  the  clear  length  of  the  grave        -*  -  -   6  8 

The  ordinary  dimensions  of  the  coffins  which  are  always  kept  ready  fi^ 
by  undertakers  are  6  ft.  long  by  20  in.  wide,  and  16  in.  deep  ;  tne  largest  ** 
is  7  ft.  by  2  ft.  4  in.,  but  coffins  of  this  size  are  very  seldom  required.  ^ 

If  the  walls  were  built  in  cement,  then  9  in.  in  thickness  would  in  om^ 
cases  be  sufficient;  and  this  would  add  10 in.  to  the  length  and  lOin. to^c 
width  of  the  clear  space,  leaving  it  7  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  1  in.;  which  wouM  li^ 
ample  room  for  any  coffin  whatever. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  burying  in  brick  graves  is  to  let  down  the  cci» 
one  over  another,  without  covering  them  with  earth,  but  merely  laying  tij 
stone  or  ledger  over  the  mouth  of  the  grave  a  few  inches  above  the  levd  " 
the  ground's  surface.  In  some  cases  a  flag-stone,  resting  on  led^  P'^^^'?? 
from  the  side  walls  of  the  grave,  is  placed  over  each  coffin  as  it  is  clepoaiteB; 
and  when  each  flag-stone  is  securely  cemented,  so  as  effectually  to  prevoittB^ 
escape  of  gas  [see  p.  216.],  a  greater  number  of  interments  ma^  be  made  in  o*^ 
grave  by  this  mode  than  by  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time  with  perfc^ 
safety  to  the  living.  ^ 

The  Vaults  may  be  constructed  in  the  usual  manner,  as  shown  in  g 
general  plan,  No.  I.  [Jig.  81.  in  p.  357.]  at  q  q,  and  in  the  enlarged  W^ 
No.  12.  [Jig,  35.  in  p.  158.],  and  section  No.  13.  [/^.30.  in  p.  154.].  Af«"» 
of  12  ft.  in  depth,  and  2  coffins  in  width,  will  contain  12  coffins. 

The  Books  required Jor  conducting  this  Cemetery  are  chiefly:   1.  An  offtf 

book;  2.  A  register  or  record  of  interments;  and  3.  A  ledger  of  grafei.* 

account  being  opened  for  each  grave,  as  in  the  Kensal  Oreen  Cemetenr.  Tw 

other  books  reouired  do  not  differ  ?tou\  \.Vvose  la  common  use.     Forms  oft* 

orderAyookf  register,  and  \edget  yi\\\  Te»^d\\>j  \sft  qX^vkccvi^  Vi  v^VKinc  to  •»/ 
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of  the  London  Cemetcrv  Companies,  or  their  stationers.  [The  essential 
ferns,  and  the  names  of  the  stationers,  have  been  given  in  p.  2sil,  222.] 

Sfeaficatum  of  Work  to  be  done  on  the  Ground,  including  the  Formation  of  the 

Roads,  Walks,  Drains,  <$-r. 

Form  the  surrounding  terrace  and  hedge  banks,  agreeably  to  sections 
Not.  8,  9,  10,  and  1 1.,  of  the  beKt  of  the  surface  soil  in  the  interior  of  the  en- 
domre;  the  slopes  to  be  built  with  a  grassy  surface,  which  will  be  obtained 
froo  the  most  grassy  parts  of  the  surface  soil ;  and  the  whole  to  be  rendered 
nlidand  compact,  by  ramming  with  cast-iron  rammers  as  the  soil  is  laid  down. 
Form  the  walk  on  the  surface  agreeably  to  the  sections. 

Le?el  and  smooth  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  terrace  walk,  in  order  to 
be  Kwn  afterwards  with  erass  seeds,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  2  ft.  in 
vidth,  on  which  the  holly  hedge  is  to  be  planted.  Plant  the  hollies  in  April 
It  1ft.  apart,  and  mulch  them  with  littery  stable  dung. 

Form  the  hedge  banks  as  shown  in  the  section  No.  II.,  the  sides  to  be  of 
lErwy  sods,  and  the  whole  firmly  rammed  ;  the  upper  surface  being  left  quite 
krd,  smooth,  and  clear  of  grass  and  weeds,  for  the  space  o1  2  ft.  in  width 
ilong  the  centre,  on  which  is  to  be  planted  the  holly  hedge.  Insert  the  plants 
It  afoot  apart,  as  above  directed. 

In  depositing  the  &oil  both  in  the  terrace  banks  and  the  hedge  banks,  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  place  nothing  but  good  soil  under  the  line  on 
which  the  holly  hedges  are  to  be  planted,  in  order  by  that  good  soil  to  pro- 
mote their  growth  as  much  as  possible. 

Surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  holly  hedge  with  a  park  pab'ng  G  ft.  high. 

The  terrace  and  banks  being  completed,  level  the  whole  of  the  interior 
*urtiu:c.  so  as  to  have  one  general  slope  from  the  [)oiiit  a  in  section  No  7. 
to  the  point  u  in  plan  No.  I.,  the  fall  being  supposed  to  be  about  2  ft.,  as 
Aown  in  the  section. 

Form,  at  the  same  time,  that  part  of  the  surface  which  is  laid  out  in  beds, 
tt  shown  in  plan  No«  1.  [Jig,  88.  in  p.  361.],  raised  in  the  middle,  and 
"oping  towards  the  sides,  as  shown  in  the  enlarged  section  No.  8. 

Form  the  carriage-road  of  broken  stones  below,  and  gravel  above,  raised 
Sin.  higher  at  the  centre  than  at  the  sides,  as  shown  in  the  section. 

Form  the  borders  to  the  main  roads  with  a  concealed  brick  edging  next 
"8  walk,  as  shown  in  section  at  No.  ^,bb  [sec  Jigs,  o6.  and  57.  in  p.  217.],  and 
Iwamass  of  good  soil  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted,  raised  in  the  centre 
1  ft.  above  the  general  level,  and  forming  a  flattened  cone  6  ft.  in  diameter.  As 
j^porary  plants,  and  for  immediate  effect,  introduce  one  spruce  fir  6  or  8  feet 
■V,  if  such  plants  can  be  got,  between  every  two  pines,  and  between  every 
^  Irish  yews ;  the  intention  being  that  these  spruce  firs  shall  be  removed  as 
*wi  as  the  pines  and  yews  attain  the  height  of  6  ft. 

Form  the  interior  mto  beds  18  ft.  wide,  with  a  space  2  ft.  wide,  and  3  in. 
jl^^than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  along  the  centre  of  each  bed ;  and  form  alleys 
^'^een  them  4  ft.  in  width,  and  a  surrounding  path  5  ft.  wide,  as  shown  in 
•Wiona  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10. 

^onu  the  tile  drains  and  the  branch  drains,  as  shown  by  the  blue  dotted 
^Jjin  plan  No.  1.,  and  also  in  the  sections  Nos.  8.  and  9.,  at  cc. 

I^t  the  pines,  cedars,  and  yews,  as  shown  in  the  plan  No.  1.,  taking  the 
Pattest  care  to  place  nothing  but  good  soil  under  and  over  the  roots,  and  to 
^^^^  and  stretch  out  the  roots  of  all  those  that  have  grown  in  pots. 
^Jptect  the  cedars  with  circular  constructions  of  wickerwork,  and  mulch 
"^•or&ce  round  all  the  trees,  and  along  both  sides  of  the  hedge,  with  littery 
**le  dung. 

^owthe  whole  of  the  surface  shown  green  in  the  plan  No.  1.  with  peren- 
Jy  0[e<grB88  and  white  clover,  at  the  rate  of  1  bushel  of  rye-grass,  and  1  lb. 
'^•hite  clover  to  the  acre. 

^Ser.^1643.     VIL  DB 
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Estimate  of  Expense, 

2400  cubic  yards  of  Terrace-bank,  at  6</.         - 
300  cubic  yards  of  Hedge-bank,  at  6</. 
480  lineal  yards  of  Terrace-walk,  6  ft.  wide,  at  \s,     - 
1761  square  yards  of  Road,  at  6</.        -  -  .  - 

1813  feet  of  Park  Paling,  at  2*.  -  -  -  - 

16,300  square  yards  of  Surface,  to  be  levelled  and  formed  into 
Beds  and  Borders,  at  2£f.         - 
2900  feet  of  Tile-drain,  at  6</.  per  foot,  including  sink-stones 
or  gratings,  where  necessary  -  -  -  - 

2120  Hollies,  at  10*.  per  hundred        -  -  -  - 

94  jPlnus  ta6rica,  in  pots,  at  U.  each  .  .  - 

20  /^nus  austriaca,  in  pots,  \s,  each  ... 

14  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  in  pots,  2«.  6i/.  each 
4  Deodar  cedars,  in  pots,  5«.  each  ... 

76  Irish  yews,  at  \s.  6d,  each  -  .  -  - 

200  Spruce  firs  at  6rf. 

Rye-grass  and  Clover  seeds        -  -  -  -     2  0 

Planting  the  hollies  and  the  above  trees  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  including  mulching  with  littery  stable- 
dung  -  •  -  -  -  -  -60 
Allow  for  a  temporary  Qzie  to  the  entrance  from  the 
New  Huntingdon  Road,  for  unforeseen  expenses,  and 
for  superintendence     -            -            -            -  -    37   1 

^£600  0 

Should  it  be  desired  to  reduce  the  above  estimate,  the  means  are 

follows :  — 

/I. 

Omit  altogether  the  gravel  walk  on  the  terrace,  and  let  it  be  a 
grass  walk        -  -  -  -  -  -  -24  0 

Form  only  one  half  of  the  surface  into  beds,  leaving  the  other 
half  to  be  formed  by  the  curator  at  convenience ;  d^uct,  say  -    60  0 

Drain  only  one  half  instead  of  the  whole  ;  deduct,  say     -  -    50  0 

Instead  of  pines,  cedars,  and  yews,  plant  Scotch  pines  instead 
of  the  Taurian  pines,  and  spruce  nrs  instead  of  the  Irish  yews, 
to  be  clipped  into  cones  and  pyramids,  by  which  a  saving  will 
be  made  of-  -  -  -  -  -  .12  0 

iei46  i 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Management  of  the  Cemetery ,^^The  fjBt 
management  being  invested  by  the  company  in  the  directors,  they  hat 
pointed  a  secretary  and  a  curator,  and  the  latter  shall  appoint  graves-oM 
body-bearers. 

2>u/y  of  the  Secretary. — To  keep  the  cemetery  books,  and  coamNflJ 
between  the  directors  and  the  curator.  To  concoct  with  the  directors  a  1 
of  prices  for  interments,  as  well  as  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  to  be  H 
from  time  to  time,  as  trial  and  convenience  may  justify. 

Duties  of  the  Curator,  —  To  take  his  instructions  from  the  secnttarj* 
receive  the  burial  fees,  but  no  perouisites.  To  devote  the  whole  of  hii  ti 
or  only  a  certain  portion  of  it,  to  tne  cemetery,  as  may  be  agreed  on;  tlM 
mainder  of  the  time,  if  anv,  to  be  employed  in  the  plots  of  ground  whi^  I 
supposed  to  rent  from  the  company  for  a  few  years  at  firsty&CfasW 
explained. 
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To  superintend  the  opening  of  every  grave,  and  take  special  care  that  no 
coffin  is  placed  nearer  the  surmce  than  6  ft. ;  and  that,  when  more  than  one 
coffin  \&  placed  in  a  grave  which  is  filled  in  with  earth,  there  shall  be  at  least 
6  ft.  between  the  coffins,  unless  the  two  coffins  are  deposited  at  the  same  time, 
in  wfaich  case  the  one  may  be  placed  on  the  other. 

To  take  special  care  that  a  protecting  stone  [before  described,  p.  2  J  6.]  be 
pUoed  in  every  grave  filled  in  with  earth,  that  is  to  be  reopened,  at  the  proper 
<fistance  (6  ft.)  above  the  last-deposited  coffin  \  and  to  take  care  that,  when  a 
grave  with  a  protecting  stone  is  reopened,  the  protecting  stone  shall  be  taken 
out,  and  again  replaced  at  the  proper  distance,  or  taken  away  altogether  if 
tbe  grave  is  to  be  finally  closed. 

To  attend  in  like  manner  to  the  interments  made  by  hermetically  sealing 
Dp  the  separate  coffins,  whether  by  intervening  flag-stones,  or  by  embedding 
tbon  in  cement  as  before  described. 

To  keep  the  whole  of  the  grounds  in  the  neatest  possible  manner;  to  watch 
tbe  progress  of  the  trees  and  hedge  plants,  and  staxe  them  when  loosened  by 
the  wind,  or  water  them  when  dry.  To  see  that  all  the  implements,  planks, 
&c,  are  kept  in  order,  and  laid  up  in  their  proper  places. 

To  pay  the  graves-men  and  body-bearers  according  to  s:)me  scale,  either  of 
|tts,  or  by  the  day,  as  may  be  arranged  after  ascertaining  the  rates  of  payment 
io  the  Cambridge  churchyards. 

[The  remainder  is  omitted,  as  bein^  either  too  local  to  be  generally  useful, 
Of  so  general  as  to  be  included  in  Divisions  II.,  III.,  and  VII.] 

(^To  he  continuet/,) 


Art.  III.  Bicton  Gardens,  their  Culture  and  Mafioffemeni,  in  a  Series 

{' Letters  to  the  Conductor.     By  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
ight  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Continued from  p.  306.) 

Letter  XV.     The  Rust  in  Grapes, 

*^  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  seen  grapes  in  different 
J^oblemen's  and  gentlemen's  places  much  injured  by  what  is 
Coined  the  rust.  I  have  heard  various  opinions  given  regarding 
^  cause  of  this  injurious  pest,  which  I  need  not  now  enlarge 
^'^  I  but  I  will  here  briefly  state  a  few  facts  amongst  the  many 

*  Uve  observed,  which  have  caused  or  induced  rust  on  grapes, 
f  We  been  long  fully  persuaded,  or  rather  convinced,  that  it 

*  produced  by  the  treatment  they  receive  inside,  and  not  in  any 
^J  through  the  bottom  or  border.  The  season  is  now  so  far 
^vanced  that  every  one  who  has  vines  under  glass  has  them 
pfogressing  in  some  stage ;  and  some  of  your  numerous  readers, 
P^iiapQ,  will  be  able  to  ascertain  in  this  present  season  some  one 

*  other  of  the  causes  I  have  observed,  and  which  I  am  about 
^  mention.  Prevention  certainly  is  better  than  cure ;  and,  as 
^  causes  which  produce  either  disease  or  vermin  are  not  natural, 
^'^^  often  do  we  see  the  one  brought  on  in  attempting  to  destroy 
^  expel  the  other  I 

A  nobleinnn's  gardener  some  years  ago  caWcA  o\\  \xv^>  vvcA 

n  B  2 
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wondered  how  it  was  he  never  had  seen  red  spiders  or  rust 
amongst  the  vines  under  my  charge,  as  he  was  continuallv  pes- 
tered with  both.  He  then  had  three  houses  of  grapes  in  dif- 
ferent stages  coming  on,  and  the  red  spider  was  making  Bad 
ravages  with  the  earliest  house,  which  was  at  the  time  about 
stoning.  The  man  asked  me  how  he  could  expel  the  pest  I 
readily  told  him  to  dredge  the  flues  cautiously  with  sulphur 
vivum;  for,  without  caution,  the  remedy  would  prove  woree 
than  the  evil.  The  man  used  the  sulphur  on  the  flues  when 
hot,  and  also  steamed  them  when  hot ;  the  consequence  was, 
his  grapes  that  had  previously  been  clear  from  rust  were  imme- 
diately affected  with  it. 

Another  gentleman's  gardener,  of  the  old  school,  had  a  fine 
large  vinery,  with  the  vines  trained  under  the  rafters  in  a  com- 
plete bundle  or  faggot.  His  vines  were  constantly  troubled  with 
all  the  injurious  diseases  and  vermin;  and  he  attributed  it  to 
the  bad  bottom,  which  was  every  thing  that  a  man  could  wiah, 
lying  high  and  dr}^,  with  a  subsoil  of  open  loose  gravel  and 
sand,  to  a  great  depth.  That  man  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
water  the  flues  when  warm,  to  keep  the  red  spider  down,  as  be 
said :  which  was  not  only  the  means  of  increasing  the  spider, 
but  brought  him  the  rust  into  the  bargain :  and,  n5  doubt,  he 
still  continues  the  same  unnatural  treatment. 

I  have  seen  rust  brought  on  grapes  by  allowing  the  house  to 
continue  shut  too  long  without  air  in  the  morning,  and  then, 
suddenly  opening  it  when  the  external  air  was  cold  and  chillvj 
the  sudden  change  produced  rust  on  different  parts  where  lie 
current  of  cold  air  was  strongest.  I  have  seen  the  rust  pro- 
duced by  syringing  with  cold  water;  likewise  through  un- 
skilful handling  in  thinning  out  the  bunches,  more  particulariy 
when  thinning  has  been  done  late  in  the  morning,  and  the 
vapour  has  been  allowed  to  rise  on  the  fruit  before  the  hoo* 
has  had  air  given  to  it.  It  is  sudden  checks  that  produce  ros* 
generally,  such  as  we  ought  to  guard  against  in  houses,  pit^ 
&c.,  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes.  Out  of  doors  we  ofte** 
see  it  produced  after  a  sudden  change  from  still,  warm,  growing 
weather  to  stormy,  cold,  and  windy  weather ;  not  only  <* 
grapes,  but  on  plums,  apricots,  pears,  &c.,  more  particiuaiJf 
when  the  fruit  has  been  in  a  tender,  thriving,  growing  state. 

I  have  always  noticed  out  of  doors,  after  a  storm  with  drivii< 
wind,  if  the  sun  break  out  suddenly  on  the  tender  fruit  before  i* 
is  dry  or  has  had  one  night's  repose,  the  rust  is  certain  to  make 
its  appearance ;  therefore,  T  always  make  it  a  rule  to  guard 
against  sudden  changes  with  every  thing  under  glass. 

Some  day  soon  I  will  write  you  a  letter  on  the  system  I  folb^ 
all  through  with  gnipc-gro\?\iig^,  \i  cucice\)table.     [It  will  be  Jfi^ 
ticularly  so.] 
Bicton  Gardens,  April  2^.  \^Ac^. 
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'.  IV.     On  protecting  Fruit  Trees  against  Wails.     By  N.  M.  T. 

N>  your  journey  through  Scotland,  as  detailed  in  the  Gardener's  MagO" 
find  a  paragraph  censurine  the  Scotch  generally  for  not  affording  their 
leet  adequate  protection  while  in  bloom.  I  made  a  memorandum  of  the 
in^graph  at  the  time ;  and,  after  another  year's  experience,  I  would  ask, 
Ml  certain  that  protection,  even  the  most  popular  sort  of  protection, 
I  the  benefits  imagined  ?  or,  rather,  is  it  not  a  positive  injury  ?  These 
ma  must  appear  very  foolish  to  the  mass  of  practitioners  :  a  few  years 
me  thepr  would  have  appeared  superlatively  so ;  but  my  views  are  now 
d,  and  it  will  not  be  a  tnile  that  will  restore  the  reputation  of  such  pro- 
.  to  the  place  it  held  in  my  estimation.  Some  occurrences  make  a 
impression  than  others  of  equal  import,  from  the  circumstances  which 
them.  This  was  particularly  the  case  witli  regard  to  the  experiments  • 
to  be  detailed ;  and  if,  by  any  possibility,  I  can  avoid  being  too  prolix, 
detail  those  circumstances,  as  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  care 
rhich  the  experiments  were  performed  apparent,  which  may,  I  hope, 
others  to  repeat  them,  as  the  subject  is  of  much  importance, 
839,  the  trees  under  my  care  being  in  a  most  exposed  situation,  and 
her  unprotected,  I  prevailed  upon  my  employer  to  allow  me  to  procure 
I  of  the  most  approved  material  to  sufficiently  protect  the  whole 
:  the  coming  spring.  Cow-hair  netting  was  at  the  time  being  adver- 
itrongly  (and  i  still  think  justly)  recommended  fis  possessing  most  of 
alities  requisite  for  such  a  purpose.  This  sort  was  determined  upon, 
irchased  accordingly.  The  material  highly  pleased  me ;  and,  not  content 
oiDg  well  (as  I  fancied)  myself,  I  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to  per- 
others  to  do  likewise,  and  in  several  cases  succeeded.  But  u  near 
our  stoutly  resisted  all  arguments  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
;:  I  might  talk  of  the  bUghting  influence  of  cutting  winds  and  hoar- 
until  I  was  hoarse ;  he  remained  obstinate,  declaring  that  he  hud  no 
of  his  crops  being  as  good  as  mine  ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  he  would  not 
t  the  blame  to  want  of  protection.  Consequently  I  gave  him  up  as 
ticable,  setting  him  down  (as  mankind  generally  do  those  opposed  to 
in  matters  of  opinion)  as  steeped  in  the  most  pitiable  ignorance ;  to 
t  which,  I  begged  him  to  watcn  the  progress,  and  mark  the  result,  of 
actice  which  I  (following  the  best  practical  authorities,  the  fruitful 
of  so  many  errors)  so  strongly  recommended  ;  and  concluded  with  a 
liat  the  coming  spring  might  be  such  as  would,  by  its  severity,  test  the 
of  the  appliance.  In  this  I  was  amply  accommodated ;  the  spring  was 
bat,  in  tnis  quarter  at  least,  it  will  be  remembered  by  fruit-growers ; 
iring  the  continuance -of  the  boisterous,  chilling,  east  winds  that  tlien 
1  so  destructive  to  the  bloom,  if  I  did  not  feci  half-pleased  (which  I 
ud  I  did)  to  think  that  my  friend's  trees  were  exposed  to  its  unmiti- 
leverity,  I  was  highly  gratified  to  think  mine  were  snug  beneath  their 
XHnfortable-looking  covering.  The  walls  here  are  supported  by  but- 
,  projecting  a  foot  beyond  the  wall  at  bottom,  and  tapering  to  nothing 
;  into  these  strong  iron  eyes  are  fixed,  through  which  three  strong 
fere  stretched  at  equal  distances,  to  which  the  netting  was  securely 
d,  fully  extended,  presenting  a  formidable  array  of  bristles,  yet  withal 
•ting  so  little  light,  from  the  material  itself  being  half-transparent,  that 
med  their  removal  at  any  time  unnecessary. 

ft  long  time  all  seemed  to  do  well ;  the  bloom  was  splendid  ;  certainly 
lan  that  unprotected ;  but,  when  the  fruit  ought  to  have  swelled  off,  all 
d,  and  the  milure  was  complete.  That  what  is  meant  by  complete  failure 
e  properly  understood,  I  may  state  that  there  were  not  three  dozen 
pon  500  square  yards  of  wall.  A  most  striking  ^iroof  oC  \.Vv<;^  vcv\wt^ 
ly  covering  so  applied  was  accidentally  furnished  u\^otv  i\  >k^\  ^i^tv^x. 
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which  young  low  trees  were  planted :  a  net  covering  onl^  the  loi 
the  wall  completely  protected  all  these,  except  one;  this  had  n 
top,  consequently  there  was  a  deltoid-like  piece  above  the  net  to 
vered,  which,  nevertheless,  produced  more  fruit  than  all  the  wall  b 
covered  part  being  as  bad  as  the  protected  trees  generally. 

Thus  1  was  compelled  to  own  to  my  observant  antagonist  that 
complete  ;  but  I  concluded  (as  half  your  practical  readers  must  I 
that  the  disaster  was  entirely  owing  to  the  misapplication  of  a  prioi 
I  now,  for  the  first  time,  doubted.  I  freely  granted  this  error  in  j 
and,  now  that  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject,  I  resolvec 
creased  vigilance  during  another  season,  when  the  netting,  instei 
fastened  to  the  horizontal  wires,  was  furnished  with  rings  to  slide  i 
and  was,  I  need  not  add,  carefully  removed  every  day  that  wa 
favourable.  The  promise  was  again  great,  and  success  seemed  ce 
alas !  the  result  was  anything  but  satisfactory  ;  that  is,  trees  total 
bore  better.  I  now  began  to  think  the  benefit  conferred  by  cov 
least  a  very  negative  description  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  the  i 
put  in  its  place,  and  applied  in  cases  of  severity  only,  and  agiun  w 
perceptible  advantage ;  so  that  I  resolved,  be  the  spring  of  18* 
might,  I  would  leave  all  to  chance.  This  was  strictly  adhered  t 
crops  are  more  than  doubled.  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  present 
that  seems  to  produce  an  excess  of  most  kinds  of  fruit :  granted; 
the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been  a  season  above  all  others  render 
tion,  according  to  established  notions,  indispensable.  March  hei 
beyond  all  precedent ;  the  continued  warmth  exciting  too  rapid 
and  rendering  the  check  caused  by  excessive  cold  during  April  so  1 
So  great  indeed  the  change,  that  a  thermometer  suspended  from  a  I 
peach  tree  while  in  bloom  fell  to  28° ;  potatoes  in  the  border  were 
killed ;  strong  ice  being  formed  several  nights  successively.  Here, 
would  seem  most  desirable;  yet  I  have  ascertained  where  it  w 
vnthout  conferring  any  benefit. 

I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  that  several  person! 
and  applied  the  same  sort  of  protection  at  the  same  time;  and,  ben 
to  know  how  they  had  succeeded,  previously  to  sending  you  this,  I 
place  where  it  had  been  most  extensively  employed,  and  found,  b\ 
coincidence,  that  this  spring  there  also  it  had  been  discontinuecl 
exception  of  a  large  apricot,  which  was  sheltered  when  the  chm 
weather  became  apparent,  and  there  is  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  cro 
I  do  not  say  protection  destroyed  that  crop ;  but  it  proved  wholly 
to  save  it.  Here,  then,  is  the  corroboration  of  a  truly  practical  n 
where  fruit  is  a  first  consideration,  practically  convinced  that  pro 
usually  applied,  is  totally  useless. 

I  now  verv  much  regret  that  I  did  not  this  season,  as  a  concl 
cover  part  of  several  trees,  the  only  correct  method  of  deterroiniiu 
as  trees  covered,  and  trees  uncovered,  however  near  or  similarly  tx 
liable  to  be  affected  by  unseen  agents,  and  their  success  or  failure 
dered  of  little  weight. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  theory  of  the  subject,  I  have 
myself  with  a  statement  of  facts  with  the  hope  of  causing  an  inv 
and  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  effect  this,  it  would  be  neediest 
to  your  readers  generally,  as  what  is  every  body's  business  is  sc 
formed  by  any  body  :  but,  could  you  particularise  a  few  individuals! 
be  guided  by  what  occurred  rather  than  by  preconceived  notions, 
conferred  by  their  investigations  would  be  useful  to  vast  numbers  t 
vast  trouble  and  expense,  destroying  half  the  produce  of  their  tre 
they  are  found  unnecessary ;  and  lead  to  something  more  determii 
the  mode  of  application,  and  lV\e  Kwal^iYvjA  to  be  em()loyed,  if  they 
usefuL 
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I  haire  moitioaed  the  cow-hair  neCtiDg,  as  the  material  employed  in  the 
am  adTOted  to,  and  it  is  possible  that  vegetable  fibre,  similarly  employed, 

tt  produce  a  different  efiect ;  at  least,  there  is  room  for  enquiry. 
le  atmosphere  being  made  up  of  so  many,  and,  after  all,  of  so  little 
Duientood,  elements,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  changes  may  take  place 
7  its  passing  through  such  an  obstruction  as  even  a  suspended  net ;  and 
'^~—  also,  the  incomprehensible  agency  employed  in  the  fertilisation 


i  phots,  this  chan^  may  be  more  serious  than  at  first  sight  would  appear 
ndible.  If  electncity,  which  so  universally  pervades  space,  bears  an  active 
nd,  the  material  used  becomes  momentous,  and  renders  it  not  improbable 
lat  the  millions  of  hirsute  points  protruding  from  a  hair  net  exercise  an 
■ioeDce,  injurious  or  otherwise.  But  all  this  I  would  leave  to  abler  hands, 
Mirfed  witii  merely  naming  such  points  as  worthy  of  being  taken  into 
Moiiot  in  the  investigation. 
MtUme,  May  13.  1842. 


^T.  y.     On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Laum^  Shrubbery^  and 
Flotoer^  Garden.    By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from  p.  308.) 

^  design  Jig.  89.  is  for  a  flower-garden  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  in  a  sunk 
ind;  the  beds  are  separated  hy  grass  paths  2  fl.  wide,  and  the  surrounding 
^ml  walks,  a  and  6,  are  6  ft.  wide.  The  walk  a  is  six  steps  of  6  in.  each, 
r3ft.,  above  the  level  of  the  border  (/,  and  lower  walk  b.  The  ground  is 
icpt  op  to  the  higher  level  by  the  parapet  wall  c,  which  has  piers  at  regular 
IWaDces  surmounted  by  vases  ;  and  at  each  of  the  flights  of  steps  there  are 
vo  statues  ;  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  at  the  upper  steps,  and  a  vase 
t  each  side  of  the  lower  steps.  To  harmonise  with  these  statues  there  are  in 
lie  flower-garden  four,  in  the  centre  of  as  many  beds,  one  of  which  is  marked  k, 
kre  is  supposed  to  be  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  7,  which  may 
c  either  a  jet  or  a  droopinc  fountain,  according  to  the  height  and  abundance 
f  the  supply  of  water.  If  the  supply  is  direct  from  a  hydraulic  ram,  a 
i^iog  fountain  will  be  preferable,  and  tlie  effect  of  the  regular  pulsations 
f  tne  ram  will  be  found  very  interesting.  The  border  within  the  para- 
et  wall  is  supposed  to  be  planted  with  low-flowering  shrubs,  chiefly  rho- 
Ipdeadrons,  azaleas,  and  other  is^ricaceae,  including  also  mahonias,  daphnes, 
i*tus,  genista,  cytisus,  coronilla,  &c.,  selected  so  as  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
'^er  from  April  to  September.  All  the  beds  of  the  form  e  may  be  planted 
'«h  white  flowers ;  those  of  the  form  /  with  purple  flowers,  one  plant  of  a 
P^Qes  or  variety,  and  so  selected  and  disposed  as  to  have  as  nearly  as  prac- 
5^  an  equal  number  of  species  in  flower  throughout  the  season,  and  the 
J^^  plants  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  sloping  gradually  to  the  margins. 
^^  ought,  however,  neither  in  this  bed  nor  in  any  other  of  this  design,  to 
^  Uiy  flowers  planted  which  grow  higher  than  18  in.,  and  all  the  smaller 
^  ought  to  be  planted  with  flowers  which  do  not  exceed  9  in.  in  height. 
B  ill  the  beds  every  plant  ought  to  stand  distinct,  and  there  ought  not  to  be 
^of  a  kind  througnout  the  whole  flower-garden.  Hence  there  will  be  no 
^Qts  in  this  garden  that  want  either  pegging  down  or  tying  up  ;  and  if  it  is 
'*»ted  with  perennials,  without  either  bulbs  or  annuals,  it  will  occasion  very 
^  trouble  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  will  look  well  all  the  year.  Each  bed 
IJlhave  a  number,  and  a  list  may  be  kept  of  the  plants  contuined  in  it,  which 
^  be  less  formal  than  numbering  or  naming  each  plant  separately,  aud  v<Ul 
^  i  better  exercise  for  persons  desirous  of  knowine  the  name«. 
^beda  of  the  form  marked  g  may  be  planted  mlh  ye\\o>w  f^o-ww^  wcCv- 
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i  bed  f;  those  marked  h,  with  purple  ft 
e  correspond [ng  with  it,  may  be  planted  wit 
nowers.  inc  nowera  in  /,  and  the  corresiionding  beds,  may  be  oru|( 
the  four  beds,  of  which  one  is  marked  ni,  may  be  yellow.  Instead  of  I 
the  beds  I  planted  with  orange  flowers,  those  corresponding  with  ■  itt^ 
white  flowers,  and  the  orange  may  be  limited  to  (hose  corresponding  >i 
On  the  lupposition  that  no  tountiiin  of  any  kind  is  to  be  placed 
central  basin,  so  as  to  form  the  main  object  when  dusccnding  the  si 
both  entrances,  then  the  bed  e,  and  the  three  beds  which  correspood 
may  be  occupied  by  pedestals  and  statues,  which,  with  the  statuM  i 
centres  of  the  beds  k,  will  give  a  running  architectural  foreground  to  tbi 
tator  from  the  lower  walk  i,  and  a  middle  distance  to  the  spectator  fri 
upper  or  terrace  walk  a,  whose  foreground,  looking  towards  the  garde 
be  the  parapet  crowned  wiih  vases  e. 

This  design  mav  be  varied  in  the  following  manner  :  instead  of  tn 
the  supporting  wail  c  with  piers  and  vases,  it  need  not  be  carried  00 
""       ''  ■"         -  -■  (.g^  gfijj  ^gy  fi^jp  ^  hi..Jge  of  box  planteao 

'  1  exhibit  piers,  either  crowned  wtt 
■  '  -BNmpljtof 
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inll  with  piers  at  regular  distances  ;  or  it  may  be  cut  so  as  to  form 
len  arcade.  But,  as  to  produce  any  of  these  results  will  require 
to  grow  three  or  four  years,  even  if  it  should  be  4  ft.  hi^h  when 
•n  effect  may  be  produced  the  first  year  by  planting  giant  ivy,  and 
t  on  a  fi'ame  of  wtrework. 

1  of  a  hedge  of  box  or  of  yew,  a  hedge  of  common  juniper  may  be 
ud  instead  of  piers  or  pyramids  clipped  into  shape,  Sweoish  or  Irish 
may  be  introduced  in  the  hedge  at  regular  distances,  or  a  hedge  of 
ly  may  be  planted,  and  the  standards  may  be  of  variegated  holly, 
sunk  panel  a  grass  plot  may  be  substituted  for  the  central  basin,  and 
pers,  Irish  yews,  variegated  yews,  or  cypresses,  for  the  statues  in  the 
rthe  beds  k,  and  for  the  beds  e, 

itbs  between  the  beds,  instead  of  being  of  grass,  may  be  paved  with 
IS,  or  stone,  asphalte  or  cement,  or  they  may  be  formeJ  of  gravel 

edgings.  The  centre,  in  the  case  of  the  walks  not  being  of  grass, 
T  be  of  grass  with  a  gravel  or  paved  walk  surrounding  it,  or  it  may 
so  arcade  of  trelliswork  covered  with  roses,  and  there  may  be  a 
in  the  centre  of  this  bower  of  roses,  as  in  the  Duchess  of  Bedford's 

Camden  Hill. 

«ink  gardens  of  this  kind,  and  indeed  in  all  flower-gardens  whatever, 
i  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  surround  them  with  walls,  hedges,  shrub- 
ides  of  roses  or  other  climbers,  or  in  short  any  boundary  which  will 
be  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  for  at  least 
if  part  of  every  day  throughout  the  growing  season, 
e  sake  of  those  who  would  prefer  covering  the  beds  with  summer 
>  as  to  exhibit  one  mass  of  colour  produced  by  one  plant  in  each  bed, 
lumbered  one  half  of  the  beds,  which  may  be  planted  as  below ;  the 
r  being  a  duplicate  of  this  half. 

Campanula  carpatica.  16.  White  variegated.     Petunia  eru- 
»w.    CEnothera  macroc4rpa.  bescens. 

Salvia  chamsedryoides.  17.  White  variegated.     Leptoslphon 
e.    /beris  coronaria.  andros&ceus. 

Clintoiiifl  pulchella.  18.  White  variegated.    ColUnsia  bf- 
iw.    Calceolaria  angustifoiia.  color. 

Nemophila  insignis.  19.  Lilac.    Cl&rkw  ^legans. 

e.     The  Queen  Verbena.  20.  Scarlet.    BouvArdia  coccinea. 

le.  Godet/fl  bifrons.  21.  Orange.  Tropae^olum  minus  flore 
•w«   Calceolaria  rugdsa.  pleno. 

et.  Frogmore  Pelargonium.  22.  Orange.  Eschsch61tzta  calif6mi- 
^    j^rysimum  Perowskia-  ca  var. 

n,  23.  Yellow.  CEnoth^ra  Druroro6ndii. 

5e.   E8chsch6ltz/a  crocea.  24-.  Purple.  Irupinus  nanus. 

,  Kerbena  amoe'na.  25.  (e  in  the  figure.)  White.  Ne- 
e  variegated.    Terbena  ten-  m6phila  atomaria. 

ndet. 

(To  be  continued,) 


.  List  of  the  earliest  and  freest  growing  and  flowering  Chry- 
mums  adapted  for  Cultivation  in  the  colder  Parts  of  the  Country, 
9re particularly  in  Scotland.  By  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons. 

>wing  list  was  kindly  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons  for  a 
the  West  of  Scotland.     The  plants   are  U.  each,  and  they  were 

Mt.] 

aire,  yellow.  Bicolor,  white  and  yellow. 

buff  and  red.  Beauty,  pale  lilac. 
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Conqueror,  white.  Marchioness,  white. 

Ck>ronet,  white.  Mirdbile,  white  and  buff. 

Campestroni,  purple.  Magnet,  yellow. 

Casimir  Perrier,  small  crimson.  Marquis,  li^ht  rose. 

Celestial,  blush.  Minerva,  pmk  and  white. 

Due  de  Conigliano,  crimson.  Marie,  red. 

Empress,  lilac.  Madame  Pompadour,  dark  rose. 

Florib6ncium,  dark  lilac.  Princess  Marie,  light  pink. 

Flechier,  dark  rose.  Pcrspicuum,  pink. 

Formosum,  white  and  yellow.  Queen,  deep  rose. 

Goliath,  white.  Rosalind,  pink. 

Grande,  flesh  colour.  Surprise,  white. 

Gouvain  St.  Cyr,  orange.  Triumphant,  pink  and  buff. 

Imperial,  pale  lilac.  Theresa,  red. 

La  Superbe,  blush  white.  Vesta,  white. 

Lucidum,  white.  Victory, white. 
VauxhaU  Nunery,  May  2.  1843. 
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Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening ^  Agriculture,  Boionjh 
Rural  Architecture^  S^c,  lately  published^  with  some  Account  4 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

The  Zoologist :  an  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  oi 
Journal  for  recording  Facts  and  Anecdotes  relating  to  QuadntpedSt  Bidii 
Reptiles,  Fishes,  Annelides,  Insects,  Worms,  Zoophytes,  Spc, ;  their  HMi% 
Retreats,  occasional  Appearance,  Migrations,  Nests,  and  Young,  Nos.  L  to 
V.     8vo.     London,  1843.     Continued  monthly. 

This  is  a  carefully  got  up  and  judiciously  conducted  periodical,  bleodiflg 
scientific  with  popular  description,  after  the  manner  of  our  Magcem  7 
Natural  History,  Among  the  contributors  are  Mr.  Waterton  and  aatti 
other  field,  as  well  as  booK,  naturalists.  The  numbers  bein£  only  a  shilling 
each,  a  gardener  fond  of  natural  history  could  not  meet  with  a  more  suitibk 
periodical  than  the  Zoologist. 

A  Htstory  of  British  Birds.  By  William  Yarrell,  F.L.S.,  V.P.Z.S.  Wo*- 
trated  by  a  woodcut  of  each  species  and  numerous  vignettes.  3  vols.  8fO> 
London,  1843. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  book  on  birds  which  has  ever  been  published,  10^ 
we  can  therefore  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

Reports  of  Special  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  Emphnimeitt  <f 
Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  PsH** 
ment  by  Command  of  Her  Mtyesty.    8vo,  pp.  378.     London,  1843. 

There  are  many  facts  in  these  Reports  in  favour  of  cottage  gardens  tf' 
small  cottage  allotments,  from  a  few  poles  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  ■ 
extent.  There  are  also  other  facts  proving  the  deplorable  state  of  the  fi0i* 
tages  in  all  the  districts  examined,  with  the  exception  of  one  place  in  Sorrg* 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  great  pains  are  taken  generally  to  imraOTe  »* 
home  of  the  agricultural  family,  as  well  by  furnishing  opportunities  for  prap^ 
habits  in  the  erection  of  good  cottages,  as  by  the  direct  encouragoneot  * 
prizes  for  neat  cottage  interiors  and  gardens,  (p.  148.)  The  general  conditifl* 
of  the  cottages,  however,  more  frequently  resembles  those  in  the  nd^iboB'' 
hood  of  Blandford.  "  The  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  seems  unifefii^ 
Cottages  generally  have  only  two  bed-rooms  (with  very  rare  exceptions);  * 
great  many  have  only  one.    The  consequence  is,  that  it  is  very  often  extreMf 
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ult,  if  uot  imposaibley  to  divide  a  family  so  that  grown-up  persons  of  dif- 
t  sexes,  brotners  and  sisters,  fathers  and  daughters,  do  not  sleep  in  the 
room.  Three  or  four  persons  not  unfre^ently  sleep  in  the  same  bed. 
few  instances  I  found  that  two  families,  neighbours,  arranged  so  that  the 
es  of  both  families  slept  together  in  one  cottage  and  the  males  in  the 
;  but  such  an  arrangement  is  very  rare,  and  in  the  generality  of  cottages 
e?e  that  the  only  attempt  that  is  or  that  can  be  made  to  separate  b^s, 
occupants  of  different  sexes,  and  necessarily  placed  close  together  from 
oallness  of  the  rooms,  b  an  old  shawl  or  some  article  of  dress  suspended 
curtain  between  them.  At  Stourpain,  a  village  near  Blandford,  I  mea- 
a  bed-room  in  a  cottage  consisting  of  two  rooms,  the  bed-room  in  ques- 
ip  stairs,  and  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  in  which  the  family  lived  during 
lay.  There  were  eleven  in  the  family:  and  the  aggregate  earnings  in 
}r  were  16i.  6</.  weekly  (Dec.  1842),  with  certain  advantages,  the  prin- 
bdng  the  father's  title  to  a  grist  of  a  bushel  of  corn  a  week,  at  it,  below 
larket  price,  his  fuel  carted  for  him,  &c.  They  had  also  an  allotment  of 
rter  of  an  acre,  for  which  they  paid  a  rent  of  7f .  Id,  a  year.  The  follow- 
iagrani  shows  the  shape  of  the  room  and  the  position  of  the  three  beds, 
,  C,  it  contained.  The  room  was  10  fl.  square,  not  reckoning  the  two 
recesses  by  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  about  18  in.  deep.  The  roof  was 
luitch,  the  middle  of  the  chamber  being  about  7  fV.  high.  Opposite  the 
lace  was  a  small  window,  about  15  in.  square,  the  only  one  to  the  room. 


Door  to  Staircase. 


Chimney. 


r 


A 
Bed. 


C 
Bed. 


Window. 

ed  A  was  occupied  by  the  father  and  mother,  a  little  boy,  Jeremiah,  aged 

IT,  and  an  infant  aged  4  months. 

ed  B  was  occupied  by  the  three  daughters, — the  two  eldest,  Sarah  and 

leth,  twins,  aged  20 ;  and  Mary,  aged  7. 

Bd  C  was  occupied  by  the  four  sons, — Silas,  aged  17;  John,  aged  15  ; 

,  aged  14  ;  and  Elias,  aged  10. 

iiere  was  no  curtain,  or  any  kind  of  separation  between  the  beds. 

his  I  was  told  was  not  an  extraordinary  case  ;  but  that,  more  or  less, 

bed-room  in  the  village  was  crowded  with  inmates  of  both  sexes,  of 

s  ages,  and  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  caused  by  the  want  of 
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*'  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  in  visiting  the  dwellings  of  the  ig^ 
tural  labourers,  with  the  general  want  of  new  cottages,  DOtwithstanding 
universal  increase  of  population.  Everywhere  the  cottages  are  old,  and  I 
quently  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  are  consequently  ill  adapted  for  their  increi 
number  of  inmates  of  late  years.  The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  &i 
live  during  the  day  is  always  of  stone  in  these  counties,  and  wet  or  di 
through  the  winter  months,  being  frequently  lower  than  the  soil  outside.  ' 
situation  of  the  cottage  is  often  extremely  bad,  no  attention  having  been  \ 
at  the  time  of  its  building  to  facilities  for  draining.  Cottages  are  (reqiie 
erected  on  a  dead  level,  so  that  water  cannot  escape  ;  and  sometimes  oo  i| 
lower  than  the  surrounding  ground.  In  the  village  of  Stourpain,  in  Don 
shire,  there  is  a  row  of  several  labourers*  cottages,  mostly  joining  each  od 
and  fronting  the  street,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  open  gutter.  There 
two  or  three  narrow  passages  leading  from  the  street,  between  the  boina 
the  back  of  them.  Behind  the  cottages  the  ground  rises  rather  abruptly;  i 
about  three  yards  up  the  elevation  are  placed  the  pigsties  and  privies  of 
cottages.  There  are  also  shallow  excavations,  the  receptacles  appareidt] 
till  the  dirt  of  the  families.  The  matter  constantly  escapmg  from  the  pigpl 
|)rivies,  &c.,  is  allowed  to  find  its  way  through  the  passages  between  tfaei 
tages  into  the  gutter  in  the  street,  so  that  the  cottages  are  nearly  surroimi 
by  streams  of  filth.  It  was  in  these  cottages  that  a  malignant  typhus  bn 
out  about  two  years  ago,  which  afterwards  spread  through  the  village.  1 
bed-room  I  have  above  described  is  in  one  of  them." 

It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  every  landed  proprietor  would  hw 
Report  made  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  cottages  on  his  estate ;  not  by 
resident  steward,  whose  interest  it  might  be  to  disguise  their  actual  state,  I 
by  a  stranger.  But  much  good  might  be  done  by  the  personal  inspeetioc 
the  proprietor  himself.  Gentlemen  in  the  country  enter  into  the  detaib 
their  farmyards,  stables,  dog-kennels,  and  pigsties.  Why  should  not  tbej] 
some  attention  to  the  dwellings  of  human  beings  ?  Would  amelioratiif 
condition  of  their  labourers  afford  them  less  satisfaction  than  providkc 
their  cows  and  horses  ?  But  almost  every  thing  in  this  country  depeiMi 
fashion.  Could  it  once  be  rendered  fashionable  to  improve  the  dwelfiofi 
agricultural  labourers,  how  wonderful  would  be  the  change  in  the  appem 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  comforts  of  country  labourers  ;  and,  in  the  coum 
a  generation,  in  the  morals  of  the  working  classes.  What  the  consequence* 
be,  if  things  are  allowed  to  go  on  in  their  present  state,  with  our  hourly  incn 
lug  population,  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate. 

The  Art  of  Living,      By  Dr.  Henry  Duhring.      8vo,  pp.  144.      Londoo  i 

New  York,  1843. 

The  most  useful  branch  of  useful  knowledge.  Dr.  Duhring  observes,  if  ( 
which  '*  teaches  us,  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  means,  we  may  hope 
render  our  existence  as  pleasant  or  happy  as  it  possibly  can  be."  He  doei 
propose  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject,  but  has  preferred  singling  out  (or 
cussion  and  illustration  the  five  following  principles  :  — 

'*  First  Principle,  —  The  nature  of  human  life  is  twofold,  mental  and  phyii 
and  human  happiness  is  the  result  of  the  well-being  and  harmony  of  mmL 

"  Second  Principle, —  Providence  has  constituted  us  vrith  a  view  to  actli 
and  in  accordance  with  this  law  of  our  nature,  labour,  either  of  the  tBtm 
body,  is  the  only  source  or  means  of  our  enjoyment. 

**  Third  Principle,  —  As  the  human  machine,  like  a  common  piece  of: 
chanism,  wears  out  most  rapidly  where   there  is  the  greatest  frictioB 
straining,  relaxation  of  both  our  mind  and  body  is  an  indispensable  coodi 
to  man's  happiness. 

"  Fourth  Principle, —  The  study  of  nature,  and  the  practice  of  horticitk 
<^onstitute  the  surest  foundation  of  man's  happiness. 

"  Fifth  Principle — There  is  nothing  to  be  Ibund  in  the  wide  world  iop 
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nnt  with  satisfaction,  interest,  and  happiness,  as  the  associations  that  cling  to 
I  hippy  home." 

"  To  make  us  feel,  appreciate,  and  relish  whatever  pleasures  our  existence 
ii  cifiable  of  a£fbrding,  delicacy  and  purity  of  mind  and  heart,  and  health  of 
body,  are  the  most  indispensable  requisites.  But,  above  all,  let  us  strive  to 
isprore  our  mind  ;  for  to  insure  our  happiness  against  every  possible  vicissi- 
tude, we  must  endeavour  to  create  for  ourselves  enjoyments  always  at  our 
eonmand,  in  whatever  circumstances  we  may  be  placed." 

The  woriL  may  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure. 

Am  Imtugural  Lecture  oh  Botany^  considered  as  a  Science,  and  as  a  Branch  of 
Medical  Education.     Read  in  Kitig's  College,  London,  Mai/^th,  1843.     By 
Edward  Forbes,  F.L.S.,  F.B.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College, 
Loudon.     Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  23.     London,  1843. 

A  highly  philosophical  discourse,  in  which  botany  is  viewed  in  its  relations 
to  niedicine  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  agriculture,  chemistry,  zoology  and 
^obgy;  and  justice  is  done  to  the  memory  of  Linnsus.  "  In  saying  these 
Kw  words  in  favour  of  the  Linnsean  system,  I  know  I  am  pleading  an  unpo- 
pnbr  cause  ;  but  I  speak  out  freely,  i)artly  because  I  mean  to  proceed  on  a 
<fiftrent  basis  in  conducting  the  botanical  studies  here,  and  partly  because, 
ifter  the  once  over-enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Linnaean  method  which 
prevailed  so  long  in  Britain,  and  which  was  carried  so  far  as  to  impede  the 
ptogress  of  botany,  a  reaction  has  taken  place  which  threatens  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  younger  botanists  to  the  merits  of  a  device  which  was,  and  ever 
vill  be,  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  of  the  science." 

Manual  of  British  Botany,  containing  tJie  Flowering  Plant*  and  Ferns,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  Orders,  By  Charles  C.  Babington,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
O.S.,  &c.     Small  8vo,  pp.  400.     London,  1843. 

There  are  already  so  many  British  floras  that  we  were  curious  to  know 
on  what  grounds  Mr.  Babington  has  added  to  their  number.  He  himself 
■p)  he  could  not  expect  that  after  the  labours  of  Smith,  Hooker,  Lindley, 
nid  others,  and  the  publication  of  so  invaluable  and  unrivalled  a  collection  of 
figures  as  is  contained  in  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  there  could  be  many 
<piations  left  undetermined.  "  He  had  not  however  advanced  far  in  the 
cntical  examination  of  our  native  plants  before  he  found  that  a  careful  com- 
pvison  of  indigenous  specimens  with  the  works  of  eminent  Continental 
Mithors,  and  with  plants  obtained  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  must  neces- 
wrily  l)e  made ;  for  it  appeared  that  in  very  many  cases  the  nomenclature 
employed  in  England  was  different  from  that  used  in  other  countries,  that 
often  plants  considered  as  varieties  here  were  held  to  be  distinct  species 
■i*oad,  that  several  of  our  species  were  only  looked  upon  as  varieties  by 
^em,  and  also  that  the  mode  of  grouping  nito  genera  was  frequently  es- 
sentially different. 

"^The  discovery  of  these  facts  produced  considerable  astonishment,  and  the 
*rthor  was  led  to  consider  what  could  have  been  the  causes  of  so  remarkable 
*  discrepancy.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  explanation. 
It  is  well  known  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  became 
^fortunate  possessor  of  the  Herbarium  of  Linnaeus,  and  was  thus  enabled 
jj>  ascertain,  with  very  considerable  accuracy,  the  British  species  which  were 
*W)wn  to  that  distinguished  man,  and  to  publish,  in  the  most  improved  form 
tltat  he  had  given  to  his  system,  a  remarkably  complete  and  excelk-nt  Flora 
j[^  Britain.  Then  followed  the  long-continued  separation  of  this  country 
••^  France,  and  indeed  from  most  o{  the  European  nations,  by  which  wc 
*ere  almost  completely  f)revented  from  observing  the  f)rogress  which  bo- 
l^nical  science  was  making  in  other  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  our  own 
?^was  continually  receiving  accessions  of  new  plants  which  it  was  nearly 
inipossible  to  identify  with  the  species  detected  and  published  in  France  and 
Geroany.     At  the  conciusiun  of  the  war  we  had  become  so  wedded  to  the 
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system  of  Lionseus,  and  it  may  even  perhaps  be  allowable  to  add,  so  wdl 
satisfied  with  our  own  proficiency,  that,  witn  the  honourable  exception  of 
Mr.  Brown,  there  was  at  that  time  scarcely  a  botanist  in  Britain  wbo  took 
any  interest  in,  or  paid  the  least  attention  to,  the  classification  by  natural  ordoi 
which  had  been  adopted  in  France,  and  to  the  more  minute  and  accurate  ei- 
amination  of  plants  which  was  caused  by  the  employment  of  that  philosophicil 
arrangement.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  author  wishes  at  aD 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  Linnsean  system — a  system  which  was  coo- 
sidered  by  its  author  as  merely  a  provisional  arrangement,  or  kind  of  index  to 
the  known  plants ;  for  no  botanist  has  more  strongly  stated  the  value  of  a 
natural  classification  than  Linnsus  himself, — as  he  fully  believes  thatwitlioHt 
some  such  artificial  scheme  by  which  newly  discovered  plants  could  be  ca(» 
logued  for  easy  reference,  the  multitudinous  species  which  distant  countiiei 
have  supplied  would  long  since  have  formed  so  enormous  and  confused  a  nM 
as  to  have  reduced  botany  to  a  state  little  better  than  that  into  which  it  had 
fallen  at  the  commencement  of  the  Linnsean  era.** 

The  work  is  intended  to  be  a  field  book  or  travelling  companion  for  bota- 
nists, but  it  has,  what  we  consider  a  very  great  deficiency,  viz.,  **  synoojoM 
have  been  almost  wholly  omitted."  It  \s  true  that  references  to  figurei  flf 
given,  but  that,  in  our  opinion,  will  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  s}'D0Dy«i^ 
more  especially  to  the  travelling  botanist ;  while,  in  a  historical  point  of  veh 
it  prevents  us  from  connecting  the  work  with  other  floras  of  the  same  kind 
which  have  gone  before  it.     In  every  other  respect  we  like  the  book  muob. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices, 

ENGLAND.  0 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  London  held  its  first  show  in  the  Chiswid  Oi^ 
den  on  May  1 3th  :  it  was  as  well  attended  as  usual,  and  the  speciineni  ^ 
superior  culture,  in  various  instances,  surpassed  those  ever  before  exbibitti 
Their  arrangement  in  the  tents  also  was  better.  See  xhii  Gardtnrr*s 
of  May  20. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  held  its  first  exhibition  for  the 
in  its  gardens  in  the  Inner  Curcle,  Regent*s  Park,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
many  of  the  best  plants  exhibited  in  the  Chiswick  Garden  were  again  ii* 
played.  The  meetmg  was  well  attended,  and  the  progress  made  in  laying tf^ 
the  garden  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  In  short  this  garden,  widwrf 
in  the  slightest  degree  interfering  with  any  other,  is  already  affording  1107 
high  degree  of  enjm'ment  and  intellectual  entertainment  to  the  families  in  tv 
neighbourhood.  Very  great  praise  is  due  to  the  committee  of  mam^eoMi^ 
and  to  the  curator,  Mr.  Marnock. 

lVaterer*s  Exhibition  of  American  Plants,  in  the  King's  Road,  haa  this  f09 
as  before,  excited  general  admiration,  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  state  01  thi 
atmosphere.  The  area  in  which  the  plants  are  planted  being  covcPBdvik 
canvass  suggests  the  idea  that  a  roof  of  glass,  to  be  shaded  occasionally  ly 
canvass,  would  be  better  ;  and  also  that  covering  an  acre  or  two  in  some  t^ 
nearer  the  centre  of  London  would  aflford  an  interesting  town  garden.  ^ 
might  be  furnished  with  plants  from  the  open  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  cofctv' 
promenade  throughout  the  year ;  but  we  have  often  before  thrown  oat  ik* 
idea.  Soho  Square  would  make  an  excellent  garden  of  this  sort,  but  d 
better  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Mr.  Waterer  deserves  very  great  credit  not  tdf 
for  the  immense  expense  which  he  incurs  annually  in  getting  up  this  exbibitiA 
but  for  the  great  taste  which  he  displays  in  arranging  the  plants ;  mixing  d>* 
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warm  colours  of  the  azaleas  with  the  cold  colours  of  the  rhododendrons  and 
kalmias,  and  relieving  the  tufted  masses  of  dwarfs  with  occasional  standards. 
We  ohsenred  acme  very  interesting  foreign  varieties. — Cond, 


Art.  II.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

CiUETERiES,  —  In  your  '*  Principles  of  Landscape-Gardening  applied  to 
Public  Cemeteries"  you  have  not  forgotten  the  poor  man,  even  in  death.  It 
is  often  shameful  to  witness  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  remains  of  the  poor 
after  thev  have  travelled  through  a  world  of  pain  and  sorrow,  and  in  a  coun- 
try too  that  professes  to  show  much  benevolence  towards  the  human  race. 

I  have  often  felt  grieved  in  witnessing  the  funeral  of  the  poor,  the  at- 
teDdance  at  times  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  convey  them  to  their  last  resting- 
place,  while  their  oppressors  shall  have  a  long  train  of  unnecessary  followers 
•ccompanyine  them  to  the  grave.  But  the  glorious  prospects  which  the 
Ckristian  religion  holds  out  to  the  believer  in  Jesus,  beyond  death  and  the 
gnre,  reconcile  the  traveller  to  heaven,  in  a  ereat  measure,  to  all  the  scorn 
nd  neglect  that  may  befal  him  in  the  way :  he  Knows  that, 


"  Under  ground 

Precedency  *s  a  jest ;  vassal  and  lord. 
Grossly  familiar,  side  by  side  consume." 

You  have  already  shown  the  pernicious  effects  the  living  are  exposed  to  by 
t  careless  neglect  of  the  dead,  and  it  is  really  a  matter  of  wonder  that  that 
ctrele8sness  snould  still  be  persisted  in.  When  we  think  of  the  disagreeable 
effluvium  which  proceeds  from  a  dead  mouse  or  dead  mole  when  decomposing 
00  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  but  partially  covered,  the  evil  effects  upon  the 
linng  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  improper  burying-ground  must  be  incal- 
eolable. 

You  have  also  pointed  out  (p.  299.)  how  the  funeral  expenses  have  been 
ksieoed  about  the  metropolis ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
sooie  of  your  readers  in  the  country,  to  be  informed  of  a  cheap  and  con- 
venient mode  of  conveying  the  dead  now  in  use  in  various  parts  of  Scotland. 

West  Plean  and  Auchenbowie  are  about  three  miles  from  the  churchyard 
^  St.  Ninian*s,  and  it  was  sometimes  found  to  be  very  laborious  work  to 
cvry  a  dead  body  when  few  attended  the  funeral,  especially  when  the  day 
vai  wet  and  the  roads  dirty.  Some  time  ago  it  was  resolved  that  a  hearse 
^ald  be  got  to  the  place  for  the  use  oi  the  inhabitants  ;  a  meeting  was 
Kcordingly  called,  and  the  thing  set  about  briskly.  Plans  were  drawn  out, 
■od  estimates  received  from  the  coach  builders  of  Stirling ;  one  was  fixed  on, 
ttd  we  have  now  a  very  neat  article  which  cost  about  50/.  A  house  was 
*^  built  for  it,  which  cost  nearly  20/.,  and  the  whole  has  only  cost  the 
Bonbers  of  the  company  Is.  Gd,  each.  We  however,  got  some  assistance 
^^  gentlemen  and  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood :  one  gave  the  ground 
fcf  the  house  to  be  built  on  free  ;  another  gave  10/.,  and  another  5/. ;  while 
^  farmers  carted  the  stones,  lime,  and  slates,  free  of  expense.  One  shilling 
'Bd  lixpence  is  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  hearse  when  it  is  required  ;  and  a 
^vner  seldom  charees  anything  for  the  use  of  a  horse  for  two  or  three  hours. 
^  psll  or  mort-cloth  is  scarcely  ever  used  since  the  hearse  came  to  the  place. 
We  have  handspokes,  and  a  folding-seat  for  the  coffin  to  rest  on  when  taken 
^  the  hearse,  so  that  we  do  not  require  those  belonging  to  the  parish  :  this 
^  (dflo  a  saving.  What  has  been  done  in  one  rural  district  may  be  done  in 
'itother ;  and  it  has  been  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  were  indifferent 
*boiit  it  at  first,  to  be  a  great  improvement  obtained  at  n  trifling  expense. 

The  members,  in  forming  the  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  the  heiirse, 
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have  not  forgotten  the  poor ;  even  the  poorest  in  the  place  may  have  the 
use  of  it  for  their  dead,  by  applying  to  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
I  hope  we  shall  all  be  preserved  from  quicklime  burying,  and  from 

"  Gloomy  aisles 


Black-plaster'd,  and  hung  round  with  shreds  of  'scutcheons 
And  tatter*d  coats  of  arms  ;** 

and  also  from  the  rude  hands  of  the  grave-iiigger  after  our  flesli  is  consumed; 
for  it  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  see  the  remains  of  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  friends  treated  in  a  brutal  manner  by  thoughtless  mortals.  If  the  plan 
were  adopted  which  you  have  recommended,  the  air  we  breathe  would  become 
less  tainted,  and 

"  The  sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle," 

would  be  prevented  from  delivering  grave  lectures  over  the  skulls  of  those  be 
had  buried.  —  Peter  Mackenzie,     West  Plean^  June  7.  1843. 

Cemeteries  and  Churchyards, — The  taste,  as  well  as  a  general  feeling  for 
improvements  in  our  burial-grounds,  is  unquestionably  on  the  increase ;  and, 
whatever  internal  discord  there  may  be  in  churches,  nobody  seems  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  a  plan  for  bettering  and  beautifyin|r  the  churchyards.  One 
step  is  wanting  ;  viz.  that  it  should  become  the  fashion.  Since  you  warned 
me  up  upon  the  subject,  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  disgust  I  have  looked 
upon  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  churchyards  I  happen  to  have  been  in. 
Sunning  Hill  is  one.  There  are  the  remains  of  very  eminent  men  repodog 
there ;  Sir  Home  Popham,  George  Ellis,  and  General  Fitzpatrick  :  and  the 
place  is  overrun  with  rank  dank  weeds,  suited  to  cover  the  remains  of  deid 
dogs,  but  most  offensive  when  we  think  of  the  men  whose  last  resting-pheei 
they  dishonour  ;  or,  rather,  the  dishonour  attaches  to  those  who  contimie  tht 
practice  of  totally  disregarding  the  state  of  our  burial-grounds.  Uniig 
often  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  late,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  everjrbodlf 
acknowledges  this ;  and,  when  a  few  examples  have  introduced  the  Mm 
we  may  expect,  I  think,  a  general  amelioration.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hspi 
the  national  cemetery  may  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is  a  bill  now  bcfiM 
parliament,  and  which  is  extremely  likely  to  pass,  to  facilitate  the  cnckMOit 
of  waste  lands.  Such  an  act  might  very  much  facilitate  the  businen  of  i 
company  disposed  to  carry  into  execution  your  plan  in  the  neighboorbood  tf 
Woking.  The  same  machinery  for  effecting  the  enclosure  of  a  parish  then* 
abouts  would  give  a  company  lesal  possession  of  the  tract  they  nngfat  pnrclHl 
of  the  parish  as  the  ground  of  their  operations.  The  bill  itself  promises  tfcrt 
general  bencBt ;  and  I  hope,  with  all  my  heart,  it  may  pass.  With  thesidtf 
such  men  as  you  mention,  Mr.  Mackinnon  and  Mr.  Hume,  and  I  sbouUsM 
Sir  John  Easthope,  if  he  would  cooperate,  it  seems  as  if  a  company  of  tki 
highest  order  would  soon  spring  into  existence,  and  produce  something  v<irtky 
to  be  deemed  general  and  national. — H,  A.  M,    June  12.  1843. 


Art.  III.     Obituary, 

Died  suddenly,  on  the  6th  of  June,  John  Penn,  Esq,,  of  Lewisharo,  i^  Tt 
years.  Mr.  Pcnn  has  been  well  known  for  many  years  as  a  civil  engineer  ii 
very  extensive  business.  Of  late  years  he  became  much  attached  to  fsu^ 
ing,  and  invented  the  mode  of  warming  and  ventilating  which  bears  bb  iii*e^ 
He  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  liberal  in  his  opinions,  most  Idod  tf' 
benevolent  to  his  workmen,  aud  universally  respected  and  beloved. 

Dropped  down  while  walking  in  his  nursery,  and,  a  few  minutes  after  he  M 
returned  to  his  house,  died,  on  June  1.,  Mr,  John  MUne,  Nurseiymsoi 
Newington. 


THE 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aet.  h     CamparaHve  Phynology.     By  R.  Lymburn. 

(CofUmued/rom  p.  352.) 

Il  Chap.  III.9  On  the  Laws  of  Organic  Developement,  Dr.  Car- 
pater  remarks  "  that,  though  the  labours  of  the  naturalist  and 
^XDporative  anatomist  have  not  yet  established  laws  of  the 
Uf^est  degree  of  generality,  yet  many  subordinate  principles 
me  been  based  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  many  at  first  doubtful 
se  daily  receiving  fresh  confirmation.     The  most  important 

Eof  the  process  of  induction  consists  in  seizing  upon  the  pro- 
B  connecting  relation,  by  which  we  can  extend  what  we 
oberve  in  a  few  cases  to  alL  In  proportion  to  the  justness  of 
ttis  assumption,  and  the  correctness  of  our  judgement  in  tracing 
nd  adopting  it,  will  the  induction  be  successful.  The  more 
QtensiYe  the  acquaintance  with  nature,  the  more  firmly  is  the 
bdief  impressed  that  some  relation  must  subsist  in  all  cases, 
however  little  we  may  be  able  to  trace.  It  was  formerly  cus- 
tanaiy  to  regard  similarity  of  external  form  and  evident  pur- 

K\  indicating  the  analogies  between  different  parts,  but  the 
pement  of  the  functions  is  often  found  to  originate  in 
lOQices  entirely  different.  The  wings  of  birds,  &c.,  are  formed 
I7  expansions  of  the  general  integument  over  the  anterior  parts 
of  the  osseous  system,  while  in  insects  they  are  formed  by  prolon- 
Mions  of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  In  vegetables,  the  tendril  is 
QBrdoped  in  the  vine  from  the  peduncle  or  flower-stalk ;  in  the 
Ptt,from  the  petiole  or  leaf-stalk;  in  Gloridsa,  from  the  point  of 
4e  leaf;  and,  in  the  singular  genus  Strophdnthus,  from  the 
pobt  of  the  petal.  Function,  therefore,  is  not  dependent  on 
Qe?elopement,  nor  on  structural  analogy.  There  is  little  re- 
'^blance  between  the  gills  of  a  fish  and  the  lungs  of  a  qua- 
vnped,  or  the  air  tubes  ramifying  through  the  structure  of  an 
'^aect;  and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  forming  exclusive 
^ons  upon  a  bas^  survey  might  be  led  to  deiw  ikeA.  «sv^ 

4/^ter,  —  J843.      VIJL  c  C 
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real  analogy  could  exist.  The  essential  character  of  il 
tion,  however,  is  to  bring  the  circulating  fluid  (blood 
into  due  relation  with  the  atmosphere ;  and  all  that  is  n 
a  membrane  which  shall  be  in  contact  with  the  air  on  < 
and  the  circulating  fluid  on  the  other.  In  all  the  i 
respiratory  apparatus  there  is  the  same  essential  chanc 
their  modifications  are  only  to  adapt  them  to  the  oond 
the  structure  at  large.  There  is,  functionally  conn 
unity  of  composition^  although  not  really  analogous  in  si 
character.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  organs  which  coi 
in  structure,  connexions,  and  developement,  are  obsi 
assume  the  most  varied  forms,  and  perform  the  most  • 
functions. 

'^  It  has  been  maintuned  by  some  phynolc^ists,  i 
same  elementary  parts  exist  in  all  animals,  and  the  on] 
ence  between  the  various  classes  is  in  the  respective  d 
ment  of  these  parts.  This  is,  however,  true  only  in  a  r 
sense.  In  the  Vertebr&ta,  the  skeleton  of  the  fish 
shown  to  be  composed  of  the  same  parts  as  that  of  a  bixd 
druped,  though  the  form  of  individual  bones  may  be  ta 
similar ;  the  lungs  of  the  air-breathing  VertebrAta  ei 
rudimentary  condition  in  fishes,  some  of  the  highei 
having  the  rudiments  of  a  bronchial  apparatus.  Am 
Articul&ta  the  same  correspondence  may  be  traced; 
classes  of  this  division  will  not  admit  of  being  comp« 
those  of  Vertebr&ta.  There  are  many  plants  which  bear 
only  in  one  set  of  flowers,  and  pistUs  in  another ;  i 
may  be  caused  to  produce  flowers  entirely  perfect,  by  w 
nourishment  enough  to  develope  the  rudimentary  organ 
any  new  function,  or  great  modification  of  functioiiy 
performed,  no  entirely  new  structure  is  evolved  for  \ 
pose,  the  end  being  attained  by  a  modification  in  some  i 
already  present.  In  all  the  great  divisions  of  orgaai 
there  is  a  fundamental  correspondence  amongst  the 
organs.  Nature  appears  to  have  kept  in  view  a  certaii 
type  or  standard,  to  which  she  has  a  decided  tendeiur 
form,  and  departs  from  the  original  plan  only  to  accommo 
self  to  certain  specific  and  ulterior  objects  peculiar  to  | 
races  of  created  beings.  This  unity  of  composition,  ha 
sometimes  interfered  with,  by  the  tendency  of  one  di 
approach  to  another,  producing  organs  characteristic  ( 
proximate  division.  The  functional  character  of  tin 
furnishes  a  more  general  analogy  than  any  we  can  ti 
structure  alone.  The  simplest  plant  differs  from  the  n 
plex,  principally,  in  that  the  whole  surface  participates  i 
operations  of  absorption,  exhalation,  and  respiration,  wl 
nect  it  with  the  external  world ;  while,  in  the  more 
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;her  plants,  thoee  funciionfl.  are  confined  to  certain  portions  of 
t  snrrace.  The  leaves  and  roots  of  the  higher  plants  have  a 
Mstional  analogy  with  the  simple  membrane  of  the  algae, 
oeh  absorbs  and  respires.  Even  in  the  highest  animals,  the 
l^ms  adapted  to  those  functions  are  essentially  composed  of  a 
nple  membrane*  a  prolongation  of  the  external  surface.  The 
ipiratory  organs  of  plants  are  prolonged  externally,  like  the 
lb  of  fishes :  in  terrestrial  animals  they  are  internal ;  the 
embrane  of  the  tubes  or  cells  exposing  a  large  surface.  The 
•cnbing  organs  of  plants  are  prolonged  into  the  soil,  while  in 
liiittls^they  are  distributed  upon  the  walls  of  a  cavity,  fitted 

prepare  and  retain  the  food.  Still  the  same  fundamental 
lity  exists,  and  the  spongioles  in  vascular  plants,  and  the 
iHffbent  vessels  in  animals,  have  precisely  the  same  essential 
uncter  with  the  membrane  which  constitutes  the  general 
orfiM^  of  the  sea-weed  and  red  snow*  Throughout  the  whole 
limated  creation,  the  essential  character  of  the  organs  which 
I  possess  in  common  remains  the  same ;  whilst  the  mode  in 
kich  that  character  is  manifested  varies  with  the  general  plan 
Km  which  the  being  is  constructed. 

**  In  the  early  stages  of  formation  in  organised  beings  of  the 
dasses,  before  the  structure  has  been  progressively  de- 
we  may  observe  as  great  a  dissimilarity  to  its  ultimate 
ion,  as  exists  between  the  lower  and  higher  classes.  In 
e  pn^^ress  of  developement  we  may  trace  a  correspondence 
iween  the  advance  of  the  germ  to  maturity,  and  the  ascent  of 
e  difierent  races  as  they  rise  in  their  permanent  condition  in 
e  scale  of  creation.  The  functions  are  more  specialised,  not 
general ;  and  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  dissimilar  parts  in 
e  higher  organisms  than  in  the  lower ;  the  lower  are  more 
mogeneous,  the  higher  more  heterogeneous.    A  heterogeneous 

^lecial  structure  arises  thus  out  of  one  more  homogeneous 

general,  and  this  by  a  gradual  change.  When  the  different 
Actions,  however,  are  highly  specialised,  the  general  structure 
bnns  more  or  less  the  primitive  homogeneity  of  function  which 
iginally  characterised  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  correspondence 
tweenthe  transitory  forms  exhibited  by  the  embryos  of  higher 
angs,  and  the  permanent  conditions  of  the  lower,  refers  to 
findnal  organs  alone,  and  not  to  the  whole  structure.  The 
1^  animids  and  vegetables  can  never  be  mistaken  for  those 

the  lower  classes,  though  the  progress  of  individual  organs 
om  a  general  to  a  special  type  is  discernible  in  the  develope- 
jsot  of  the  embryo,  as  well  as  in  the  ascending  scale.  Eccen- 
ic  developement  explains  the  malformations  from  arrestment 

developement  in  the  higher  animals,  causing  monstrosity, 
he  study  of  monstrosities  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  has 
^  peculiarly  effectual  in  the  elucidation  of  the  laws  regulat- 

c  c  2 
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ing  the  metamorphoses  of  organs,  as  the  stamens  or  carpeb 
reverting  to  the  form  of  lea^  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type  of  them  all.  In  the  labiate  flowers  the  suppression  of 
one  stamen  and  the  shortening  of  two  others  result  mtiAj 
from  a  deficiency  in  the  evolution  of  rudiments,  and  not  firan 
alteration  of  structure  ;  as  is  seen  in  the  snapdragon  having 
sometimes  five  stamens,  and  the  petals  all  reguWly  spurred.' 

It  is  in  the  discovery  of  such  general  laws  as  those  of  devdope- 
ment  noticed  in  this  section,  and  of  the  functions  in  the  folbm* 
ing,  that  practice  is  greatly  benefited  by  science.  When  w« 
understand  the  methods  in  which  the  operations  of  nJhure  in 
generally  performed,  we  are  often  enabled  to  prevent  advene 
circumstances  from  being  productive  of  so  much  harm,  by  retard- 
ing and  preventing  their  effects ;  and,  vice  versd,  to  promote  and 
advance  the  action  of  those  circumstances  that  are  benefioiL 
When  we  can  understand  the  different  functions  that  the  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  plants  perform,  and  how  and  where  these  functioiiB 
are  developed,  we  shall  have  obtained  a  knowledge  which,  whes 
joined  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  action  of  the  stimdatiof 
agents  formerly  treated  of,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  food  « 
plants  assists  in  developement,  will  enable  us  to  proceed  on 
correct  principles.  Much  no  doubt  remains  to  be  done,  bnt 
much  has  already  been  accomplished ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  aD 
practical  cultivators  to  endeavour  to  understand  that  much.  Did 
not  science  teach  us,  in  its  first  rudiments,  that  the  spongiolea  at 
the  extremities  of  the  roots  were  the  true  absorbent  vesaeb,  Ae 
manure  might  be  applied  to  the  stock  of  the  root  and  beoone 
injurious  rather  than  beneficial.  As  the  absorbent  vesseb  in 
animals  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  alimentary  canal,  ao  do 
we  find  those  of  plants  in  contact  with  the  soil,  which  acts  ai 
the  stomach  for  the  reception  and  preparation  of  their  food. 
Liebig  characterises  the  act  of  digestion  in  animak  as  being 
principally  one  of  solution,  the  gastric  juice  (containing  mnriatb 
acid,  and  the  substance  similar  to  diastase,  formed  from  tb 
inner  membrane  of  the  stomach),  with  the  oxygen  of  the  aafiv^ 
and  the  heat  and  action  of  the  stomach,  reducing  the  food  into 
a  soluble  state ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  action  of  the  air,  joined 
to  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  soil,  reduces  the  substanoei 
deposited  as  food  into  a  state  fit  for  absorption.  Digestion  bn 
been  said  to  take  place  in  the  leaves ;  had  this  been  the  cuti 
however,  it  would  have  reversed  the  normal  order  of  devekpe* 
ment,  and  the  above  remarks  of  Liebig  restore  the  order  of 
developement  to  its  normal  condition.  Digestion  being  only  a 
preparation  for  absorption,  and  not  a  chemical  action,  which  1*^ 
distinctly  says  it  is  not,  prevents  the  necessity  of  reversiiig  tk 
order  of  developement,  and  placing  digestion  subsequent  to^  j> 
place  of  before,  absorption.    The  aeration  of  the  circulatiDgftiid 
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lie  principal  characteristic  by  which  the  action  of  leaves  can  be 
opared  to  that  of  animals ;  the  circulation  of  the  fluid  being 
educed  by  the  power  of  endosmose  and  contractility  on  the 
ending  sap,  and  that  of  contractility^  gravity,  and  endosmose 
the  descending.  Digestion  appears  no  part  of  their  action, 
I  absorption  of  light  appearing  only  an  assistant  in  the  much 
otter  chemical  action  required  by  plants  than  animals.  The 
ficm  of  plants  consisting  in  the  preparation  of  ternary  com- 
mids,  as  gum,  sugar,  starch,  lignin,  &c.,  and  quaternary  com- 
ondsy^is  fibrine,  albumen,  casein,  &c.,  from  binary  compounds, 
water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  &c.,  necessarily  implies  more 
lemical  action  than  that  of  animals,  whose  food  is  principally 
an  organised  state,  already  fit  for  assimilation,  or  at  least 
eotical  in  composition  with  most  of  the  animal  tissues,  unless 
e  nervous,  &c.  The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  water, 
d  ammonia  into  their  elements,  and  their  recombination  in 
state  fit  for  assimilation  by  the  different  organs,  require  a 
iry  great  degree  of  chemical  power;  and  hence  full  expo- 
le  to  the  direct  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  is  necessary  to  plants, 
assist  the  organic  action  of  the  leaves  in  producing  these 
Bolts. 

The  vital  force,  Liebig  says,  is  not  needed  so  much  in  plants  as 
animals,  for  the  preservation  of  the  tissues  from  oxygenation ; 
e  non-«zotised  portions  of  the  tissue  may  be  reckoned  as 
mpaiatively  destitute  of  susceptibility  to  oxidation,  when 
mpared  with  the  azotised  portions :  hence,  he  says,  the  vital 
roe  of  plants  is  principallv  expended  in  the  preparation  of  new 
liter,  and  not  wasted  as  m  animals  by  voluntary  and  involun- 
rjr  motions  and  preservation  of  tissues ;  there  is  therefore 
oire  available  vital  force,  and  plants  are  more  capable  of  aug- 
entation  in  bulk  and  of  forming  new  matter.  He  likens  vital 
roe,  in  its  developement  {not  in  its  character,  which  he  says  is 
itinct),  to  that  of  galvanism ;  as  the  action  of  the  zinc  and 
id  produces,  when  in  action,  a  force  which  may  be  collected 
td  transmitted  along  iron  rods,  so  is  vital  force  generated,  he 
J%i  from  oxygenation,  and  preserved  to  assist  in  voluntary  and 
voluntary  motion,  being  transmitted  along  the  nerves  to 
here  it  is  needed.  It  has  not  been  customary  to  talk  of  vital 
roe  as  a  determinate  quantity,  increasing  from  the  want  of 
rtion  in  one  quarter,  and  being  transmitted  to  another 
liere  motion  is  needed ;  but  the  explanation  is  plausible :  the 
K  waste  and  motion  in  plants  may  accumulate  vital  force,  and 
e  almost  indefinite  capability  of  extent  in  plants,  as  compared 
th  animals,  is  well  known  to  all  practical  men,  whether  it 
ly  flow  from  accumulated  vitality  or  whatever  cause.  Miiller 
^s:  "  Plants,  having  only  one  mode  of  manifesting  life,  namely, 
v^etation,  do  not  require  manifold  organs  in  addition  to 
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their  roots,  stem,  and  leaves;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
organs  of  fructification,  transformed  from  leaves  in  some  caso^ 
present  merely  a  repetition  of  similar  parts,  in  all  of  which  tlie 
simple  relation  of  branches  to  leaves  is  the  same.     Aconse* 
quence  of  this  is,  that  each  of  these  parts  has  the  power  rf 
becoming  in  its  turn  an  independent  living  body  ;  the  seed  St* 
fering  from  the  shoot  only  in  its  greater  v^etative  power.' 
Bespiration,  he  says,  affords  a  very  important  distinctive  dn* 
racter  between  animals  and  plants  ;  being  performed  in  jdaiili 
by  the  whole  surface,  and  in  animab  confined  to  an  organ  whid^ 
in  a  small  space,  affords  an  immense  surface  for  contact  withtlie 
atmosphere.     The  difference,  however,  is  more  structural  tha 
functional :  plants  give  off,  or  expire,  carbonic  acid  constaDtlji 
the  same  as  animals  do,  though  not  in  so  great  a  quantity ;  tie 
inhalation  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  form  a  con- 
stant function,  and  seem  necessary  to  their  existence.    Tkf 
whole  surface,  in  the  dark  parts,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  tUi 
function  in  some  degree,  but  in  the  higher  classes  of  plants  it  k 
principally  confined  to  the  leaves ;  and  the  surface  of  animab  k 
said  not  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  this  power,  even  in  the  mow 
perfect.     It  is  in  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  greet 
parts  of  leaves,  and  the  exlialation  of  oxygen,  that  plants  diilcr 
most  from  animals.     This  function  is  totally  different  from  lajf 
thing  to  be  found  in  animals :  it  has  been  called  digestion,  W 
seems  totally  different ;  and  would  appear  rather  a  distinct  pio- 
cess,  necessary  to  plants  only  from  the  greater  chemical  idiflt 
required  to  prepare  organised   products   from   inorganic  adh 
stances.     The  heat  and  light  of  the  sunbeam  being  necessaiy  to 
perfect  the  great  organic  chemical  action  required,  the  (ngi> 
adapted  to  this  function  require  to  be  developed  externally. 

The  most  remarkable  similarity  subsists  between  plants  eii 
animals,  Miiller  says,  in  the  process  of  the  develapement  of  Mr 
tissues,  **  The  observations  of  Mirbel  had  shown  that  all  tb 
forms  of  vegetable  tissue  are  developed  from  cells,  which  at  fat 
constitute  the  whole  mass  of  the  tissue,  but  afterwards  ondeqp 
various  changes  in  their  shape  and  size,  so  as  to  be  oonvertrf 
into  woody  fibre,  spiral  vessels,  &c  M.  Schleiden  has  !«*• 
recently  traced  the  developement  of  the  vegetable  tissue  at  • 
still  earlier  stage.  The  abundant  gum  of  nascent  parts  (^  jdaiit^ 
such  as  the  youngest  albumen  of  a  seed,  when  examined  by  t^ 
microscope,  is  seen  to  be  turbid  from  the  presence  of  miBSte 
molecules :  soon  larger  granules  are  also  observed  in  it;  uioad 
these  granules,  by  a  kind  of  coagulation,  larger  bodies  ^ 
formed,  the  cytoblasts,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  gnuniltf 
are  still  visible  as  nuclei.  When  the  cytoblast  has  attained  itt 
full  size,  a  small  vesicle  appears  on  it ;  this  enlarges  andbeeoiBei 
the  cell,  in  which  the  cytoblast  is  for  a  period  still  visible,  dther 
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ttached  to  its  wall  or  free  in  its  cavity,  sometimes  permanent 
iVom  the  observations  of  animal  physiologists,  and  particularly 
f  Schwann,  the  process  of  developement  and  growth  of  the 
iiBues  of  animals  are  exactly  the  same.     Nearly  all  the  tissues 
tave  been  shown  to  be  formed  from  nucleated  cells,  previously 
levdoped  in  a  homogeneous  formative  mass.     The  order  of 
levelopement  of  the  cell   and  its   nucleus   or  cytoblast,  and 
ceondary  nuclei  within  this,  as  far  as  it  has  been  observed, 
opears  also  to  be  the  same  in  animals  as  in  plants.     Some  of 
Be  tissues  of  animals,  like  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  retain 
he  cellular  form,  while  others,  like  the  more  highly  developed 
rcgetable  tissues,  assiune  different  forms."     In  the  growth  of 
naichantia,  Mirbel  discovered  that  they  increased  by  the  pro- 
hiction  of  new  cells  alternately  between  every  two  of  the  old; 
lew  rows  of  cells  are  thus  formed,  and  they  extend  laterally  by 
Editions  outside,  as  well  as  by  superimposed  rows.    The  woody 
ibres  pass  downwards  from  the  leaves  through   the   cellular 
inue,  leaving  openings  of  cellular  matter  in  exogenous  plants 
it  the  medullary  rays,  which  connect  the  interior  and  exterior 
i  the  stem.     The  woody  and  cellular  matter  forming  the  basis 
f  the  vegetable  structure  are  thus  developed.  While  the  tissue 
B  joung  and  succulent  it  expands  and  stretches  freely,  according 
0  the  heat  and  moisture  supplied ;  and,  from  the  power  of  en- 
lonnose,  produced  by  the  light  and  heat  acting  from  above, 
hiokening  the  sap  by  evaporation  and  chemical  action,  and 
ttncting  the  thinner  fluid  upwards,  the  expansion  is  principally 
i  a  longitudinal  direction  upwards,  till  the  leaves  are  fully 
mied  and  commence  to  solidify  and  ripen  the  branch,  by  the 
liborated  sap  sent  downwards.     Some  plants  make  the  whole 
r  their  shoot  at  once  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  others 
iTe  a  spring  and  autumn  growth,  and  some  continue  extending 
le  whole  season  round. 

Thus  far  observation  has  conduced  to  establish  the  theory  of 
tvelopement.  We  are  thus  taught  that  to  encourage  the  soil, 
e  stomach  of  a  plant,  to  perform  its  functions,  the  soil  must  be 
operly  pulverised  in  dry  weather,  as  I  have  often  elsewhere 
peated  in  other  essays.  Too  little  regard  is  had  to  the  me- 
anical  operation  of  the  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  and  taking 
vantage  of  tids  of  weather ;  and  too  little  allowance  is  given 
r  imforeseen  adverse  occurrences  of  weather  and  soil,  in  the 
periments  instituted  in  various  quarters  on  manures.  To  prac- 
al  men,  it  is  well  known  that  the  state  of  the  soil  has  often 
wre  effect  on  growth  than  the  food  deposited ;  if  the  stomach 
an  animal  does  not  perform  its  functions  properly,  it  will  be 
vain  to  load  it  with  food.  The  function  of  absorption  is 
areased  by  keeping  the  soil  loose  and  porous,  to  enable  the 
>t8  to  spread  and  ramify,  which  is  also  greatly  encouraged  by 
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porous  substances  in  the  soil>  as  pieces  of  charcoal,  bones,  decay- 
ing wood,  porous  stones,  &c.  One  of  the  best  materials  for 
encouraging  the  formation  of  fibres  is  rotted  leaves,  or  the  chv- 
coal  from  the  half-smothered  combustion  of  the  spray  of  young 
shoots,  leaves,  &c. :  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  contain  all  the 
substances  necessary  for  keeping  vitality  active ;  if  the  heat  ii 
violent  it  may  dissipate  the  anunonia  and  fibrine  of  the  shootib 
and  do  harm.  The  light  and  heat  of  the  sunbeam  are  abo 
necessary  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  endosmose,  witfaoBt 
which  absorption  and  circiilation  could  not  go  on ;  electiicit)r 
also  will  probably  assist  in  the  vital  activity  or  irritability  of 
the  tissue,  which  increases  circulation  and  absorption.  To  am 
aeration,  heat  and  light  are  necessary  to  produce  exhalation ;  ta 
promote  the  interchange  of  gases,  it  is  necessary  that  the  leaves  be 
kept  free  of  dust  and  extraneous  matter ;  and  when  the  state  of 
weather  out  of  doors,  or  confinement  in  houses,  has  cl(^ged  the 
leaves,  the  lungs  of  plants,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  syringe 
and  keep  them  clean.  The  important  organic  chemical  actkn 
of  the  leaves,  so  necessary  to  prepare  the  food  for  assimilatina^ 
is  also  promoted  by  the  same  means.  Into  the  functions  of 
the  preparation  of  the  food  (or  digestion),  absorption,  eircohh 
tion,  and  aeration,  science  has  thus  enabled  us  to  obtain  so  mneli 
insight  as  greatly  to  facilitate  and  augment  their  action  by  proper 
cultivation.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  each  of  these  functiM 
in  a  special  manner,  the  subject  will  be  rendered  more  iidiBl- 
ligible  than  it  could  be  in  a  general  outline. 

Of  the  remaining  functions  of  assimilation,  secreticm,  aid 
reproduction,  we  are  more  ignorant ;  of  that  mysterious  poirai 
which  from  the  simple  membrane  of  the  organs  (to  all  niicve* 
scopical  and  chemical  observations  seeming  alike)  can  didt  lO 
many  and  such  varied  products,  we  are  completely  ignoraiki 
Chemical  observation  of  the  secreted  products,  however,  aid 
analysis  of  particular  plants,  enable  us  to  know  what  food  it  it 
necessary  to  provide  for  each ;  immense  additions  have  latdbf 
been,  and  are  still  being,  made  by  chemists  to  our  informatioa 
on  these  subjects,  and  great  benefit  should  redound  to  pfactke 
therefrom.  Of  the  same  mysterious  vital  power,  whidi  fi* 
the  rudiments  of  a  branch  can  prepare  such  seemingly  diffi»«rt 
products  as  the  parts  of  the  fiower,  and  can  change  the  repi^ 
ductive  bud  into  the  more  perfect  though  more  changeaUi 
organ  the  seed,  we  know  also  comparatively  little.  Obaerf* 
ation,  however,  has  established  that  a  duly  elaborated  state  ef 
the  food  is  essential ;  and  that  where  light  and  heat,  or  die 
influence  of  the  sunbeam,  cannot  be  got  in  sufficient  quand^i 
we  can  assist  the  operations  of  nature  by  lessening  the  qoanti^ 
of  sap  to  be  elaborated,  and  produce  the  necessary  eli^ralied 
state  for  fructification  from  a  small  quantity,  which  our  inso^ 
ficient  means  will  not  enable  us  to  do  from   a  larger.    Bj 
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starding  nutrition  we  thus  increase  the  tendency  to  reproduc- 
ion ;  and,  vice  versa,  hj  picking  off  flower  buds,  and  increasing 
Dod,  we  increase  the  tendency  to  nutritive  growth. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  roots,  buds,  and  shoots  are  produced 
re  know  but  little  in  a  general  way,  unless  that  accumulations 
if  matter,  especially  vascular,  favour  their  production.  It  is 
S^nerally  stated  by  physiologbts,  that  a  single  cell,  in  a  proper 
Rtoation  and  under  proper  circumstances,  is  all  that  is  neces* 
mrj  for  the  preparation  of  a  bud,  the  nucleus  of  all  growth. 
Some  have  thought  them  connected  with  the  medulla:  Mr. 
Knight  thought  they  were  from  the  alburnum.  Masses  of  buds, 
liowever,  may  be  seen  in  many  cases  generated  in  enormous 
qnandties,  and  crowded  together  without  normal  order,  from 
extravasations  of  sap,  on  all  parts  of  a  plant. 

Of  that  mysterious  power  which  guides  the  development  of 
the  plant,  evolving  the  different  organs  according  to  the  normal 
Bumner  of  the  different  species,  few  have  attempted  to  give  any 
definition.     As  I  noticed  before,  Miiller  has  likened  it  to  an 
idea,  a  picture  of  the   imagination,  to  which  the  actions  of 
^tality  are  constrained  to  conform,  thus  causing  them  to  deve- 
hpe  vStQT  a  normal  manner,  and  produce  each  being  after  its 
wm  kind  from  the  picture.     When  alterations  are  made  by 
l^bridisation,  &c.,  the  picture  we  can  imagine  to  be  conform- 
iUy  altered,  and  we  might  thus  construct  a  plausible  theory ;  the 
gi^t  difficulty,  however,  is  to  imagine  the  seat  of  the  sen- 
iorium  where  such  picture  could  be  formed.     Bonnet  and  other 
Continental  writers  have  adopted  a  different  opinion,  and  con- 
tend that  all  the  parts  of  a  plant  are  contained  in  embryo  in 
the  original  germ ;  and  that  the  actions  of  vitality  only  cause  a 
developement  of  previously  formed  parts,  and  not  a  formation 
rfnew.     Mr.  Main,  in  tnis  country,  has  been   the  principal 
Advocate  of  these  opinions.    A  membrane  or  indusium,  visible  or 
invisible,  he  says,  always  surrounds  the  germ,  which  contains 
■D  the  organs  of  the  future  plant ;  all  the  parts  of  the  plant  are 
•fterwardfl  developed  from  this  indusium,  in  which  they  are 
<^tained,  he  says,  in  embryo,  and  developed  as  the  membrane 
expands ;  and  it  throws  off  every  year  a  new  layer  of  liber  and 
dbomum,  in  exogenous  plants.      As  I  before  noticed,  how- 
ler, if  every  thing  is  contained  in  embryo  previously  to  being 
ptoduced,    it  does  not  account  for  accidental  interference  of 
Vbridisation,  or  adventitious  buds ;  nor  does  it  allow  for  leaves 
^d  flowers  being  mutually  transformable.     It,  however,  gives 
^  tangible  shape  to  our  ideas,  by  allowing  us  to  conceive  of 
what  is  invisible,  by  referring  it  to  something  we  are  already 
icquwited  with;    as  we   conceive  of  a  spirit  having  bodily 
ugans,  though  we  are  only  assisting  the  imagination  to  com- 
nrehend,  and  are  entirely  ignorant  whether  we  are  right  or 
FTong.     If  such  a  thing  as  an  indusium,  or  germinaY  xnenAycaii^ 
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capable  of  such  extension^  really  exists,  it  ought  not  to  be  oca- 
fined  in  its  operations  by  an  already  full  and  perfect  formation 
of  parts,  but  should  have  only  the  rudiments  of  organs,  in  i 
plastic  condition,  capable  of  transformation.     The  tendency  of 
the   cambium,  and  all   semiorganised  matter,  to  throw  off  i 
membrane  when  exposed,  would  seem  to  countenance  such  la 
opinion,  though  it  may  only  be  an  effort  of  vitality  to  cover  tlie 
exposed  parts    with    a    skin.      In   the   Gardener's    Chnmitk, 
some  time  back,  it  was  noticed,  on  the  authority  of  acconnti 
from  Egypt,  that  in  some  situations  it  had  been  found  possible^ 
by  slicing  and  uniting   seeds  of  nearly  allied  species  of  the 
genus  Citrus,  &c,  to  produce  plants  wnich,  in  their  developo- 
ment,  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  different  species  unitoi 
The  most  curious  case  of  developement  that  has  come  under 
my  own  observation  is  that  of  the   C^isus  Ad^i,  or  poipk 
laburnum.     It  has  been  said  by  some  to  have  been  produoel 
from  the  union  of  the  two  barks  of  the  bud  of  a  Cytisus  ptt' 
purea,  inserted  in  a  stock  of  the  common  labumiuu,  and  to  be 
the  product  of  an  adventitious  bud  developed  where  the  two 
barks  unite ;  by  others  it  is  said  to  be  a  true  hybrid  from  eeei 
The  flowers  are  generally  of  a  greybh  purple  colour,  the  leif 
and  habit  of  growth  resembling  the  common  laburnum.     Some 
of  the  branches  have  been  found  to  sport  off  to  the  comnM 
laburnum  with   yellow  flowers;    but  the  most   unaccountibb 
circumstance  is,  that  some  plants  which  were  for   some  tine 
grafted  and  pruned,  and  had  the  ordinary  strong  growth  aid 
foliage  of  the  laburnum,  have,  at  the  place  where  ordiniij 
branches  had  been  pruned  off,  been   found  to  develope  shooli 
of  the  true  Cytisus  purpurea,  which  is  so  strikingly  differait  in 
habit  and  foliage  from  the  laburnum.     A  union  of  indusiiutf 
would  best  account  for  the  accidental  protrusion  of  parents* 
though  it  might  puzzle  us  to  account  for  the  manner  in  whiob 
they  could  be  united  in  the  purple  labumimi,  so  as  to  afiiect  the 
colour  of  the  blossom  only.     The  alteration  of  the  picturei  ef 
the  imagination,  or  idea  of  the  living  principle  (of  Miilkr]^ 
might  be  supposed  more  capable  of  change,  and  to  embrM  e 
wider  range  of  variations.    To  talk,  however,  of  things  we  hwe 
no  means  of  demonstrating  is  apt  to  bewilder,  and  lead  us  a«i7 
from  the  truth.     The  doctrine  of  preformation  of  parts  ia^  tot 
certain  extent,  undoubtedly  correct,   as  any  one  may  see  fe 
himself  by  dissecting  buds,  bulbs,  &c  ;  beyond  this,  howereri 
we  have  no  correct  data  to  go  by.     The  habit  or  manner  » 
growth  of  trees  belongs  also  to  developement,  and  when  we  lee 
round-headed  trees  change  to  fastigiate  forms,  from  no  cansewe 
can  perceive,  as  in  the  Exeter  elm,  &c.,  it  might  puzde  ne  ^ 

*  The  two  parents  (Cytisus  Lab6rauin  and  C.  purpikrea,  which  fora  ^• 
Adami)  are  found  at  times  to  protrude  from  branches  or  C  Ad^mt,  nUt^ 
completely  united,  but  on\y  Vic\d  m  mv^lMie. 
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lay  whether  it  was  a  change  of  indusiums  or  pictures.  The 
tndning  of  standard  fruit  trees  in  the  form  of  inverted  umbrellas, 
&c,  is  surelj  an  improper  violation  of  natural  developement. 

In  Chap.  IV.,   On  the  general  View  of  ike  Functions  of  ani- 
mated BeingSj  and  their  mutual  Relations,     "  In  order  to  arrive 
tt  any  certain  general  conclusions,  the  physiologist  must  collect 
and  compare  aU  the  facts  of  similar  character  which  the  study  of 
inimated  creation  iiimishes.     From  the  simple  cellular  plants 
we  should  obtain  very  vague  ideas  of  the  character  of  the 
nutritive  processes,  as  we  cannot  separate  them,  and  investigate 
them  apart ;   and,  on  the  other  hand,  we   should   form  very 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  essential  conditions  of  these  processes,  to 
Btady  them  only  in  their  most  complex  form  and  specialised 
condition.    It  is  only  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
organised  creation,  embracing  each  extremity  of  the  scale,  that 
laws  possessing  a  claim  to  general  application  can  be  deduced. 
The  essential  part  of  the  function  of  respiration  is,  the  aeration 
rf  the  blood  by  an  interchange  of  ingredients  between  the  cir- 
culating fluid  and  the  air,  from  the  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
or  to  water  holding  air  diffused.      The  alterations  in  the  ca- 
PjMaty  of  the  chest,  which  are  effected  by  the  actions  of  the 
&phrBgm  and  external  muscles,  only  serve  to  renew  the  quan- 
tity of  ur  in  contact  with  the  membrane  of  the  lungs  which 
expose  the  blood  to  it     They  have  no  share  in  the  aeration  of 
the  blood,  except  by  supplying  its  conditions.     If  these  could 
be  supplied  independently  of  them,  the  essential  part  of  the 
fiuiction  would  be  performed  as  well  as  with  them.     In  all  of 
the  functions,  some  of  the  changes  are  essential,  and  some  super- 
tdded.      Reptiles,  having  no  diaphragm,  fill  the  lungs  by  a 
prooess  resembling  swallowing.     In  fishes  the  blood  is  sent  to 
meet  the  water,  which  is  in  apposition  with  the  external  sur- 
&ee.     In  the  lower  animals  a  change  of  water  is  supplied  by 
their  moving  from  place  to  place ;  or,  when  fixed  to  a  particular 
spot,  by  means  they  possess  of  creating  currents,  or  vortices,  by 
ciliie,  to  draw  to  them  a  supply  of  food.     In  plants  the  essen- 
tial part  of  the  ixmction  is  performed  without  any  movement 
whatever,  the  wide  extension  of  the  siurface  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere  affording  all  the  requisite  facility  for  the  aera- 
tion of  the  circulating  fluid. 

**  In  all  living  beings,  the  appropriation  of  alimentary  ma- 
terials from  without,  their  conversion  into  a  nutritious  fluid 
to  supply  materials  for  the  growth  and  renovation  of  the  fabric, 
and  the  excretion  of  unfit  particles,  constitute  the  sum  of  the 
^tal  acts  by  which  the  individual  is  supported.  The  main- 
tenance of  individual  life,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  required ; 
all  organised  structures  must  be  produced  by  others  previously 
existing,  no  living  being  ever  taking  its  origin  in  spontaneous 
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combinations  of  inorganic  matter.  Since  the  limited  existence 
of  each  individual  would  soon  occasion  the  extinction  of  tk 
race,  were  no  provision  made  for  perpetuating  it,  each  organifln 
has  been  endowed  with  the  means  of  preparing  a  germ  which, 
when  mature,  may  support  an  independent  existence,  execute 
all  the  vital  changes,  and  in  its  turn  originate  new  beings  by  i 
similar  process.  This  function,  common  to  all  living  beingl 
is  termed  reproduction.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  antagonittD 
between  the  nutritive  and  reproductive  functions.  The  matfr 
rials  of  the  reproductive  are  derived  from  the  nutritive,  and 
dependent  on  it.  Where  the  nutritive  functions  are  parties' 
larly  active,  as  in  algse,  the  reproductive  is  correspondiD|^ 
undeveloped;  and,  vice  versa,  in  fungi  the  whole  plant  seeni 
made  up  of  reproductive  organs,  and  ceases  to  exist  when  tb 
germs  are  brought  to  maturity.  The  parts  of  the  flower  an 
converted  into  leaves  by  an  over-supply  of  nutriment ;  and  tb 
gardener  who  wishes  to  render  a  tree  more  productive  i 
obliged  to  limit  the  supply  of  food  by  trenching  round  th 
roots.  The  same  antagonism  may  be  witnessed  in  the  anind 
kingdom.  During  the  period  of  rapid  growth,  when  the  eneif^ 
of  the  system  are  concentrated  upon  the  perfection  of  its  infi 
vidual  structure,  the  reproductive  system  remains  dormant,  tie 
is  not  aroused  until  the  comparative  inactivity  of  the  nutritivi 
functions  allows  it  to  be  exercised  without  injury  to  than 
The  insect,  in  the  larva  condition,  is  wholly  occupied  with  A 
assimilation  of  food  and  increase  of  bulk.  The  same  is  the  (M 
more  or  less,  with  all  young  animals.  In  the  imago,  or  peiAel 
insect,  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  its  reproductive  sytteB 
appears  to  be  the  chief  and  only  end  of  its  being.  In  the  adid 
condition  of  the  higher  animals,  it  is  always  found  that,  as  8 
plants,  an  excessive  activity  of  the  nutritive  function  infr 
poses  the  system  to  the  performance  of  the  reproductive;  < 
moderately  fed  population  multiplying  more  rapidly  than  otf 
habituated  to  a  plethoric  condition. 

*'  The  absorption  of  alimentary  materials  is  the  first  in  th 
train  of  vital  operations,  and  is  common  to  plants  and  animili 
though  somewhat  differently  performed  in  the  two  kingdoBtf 
The  alimentary  materials  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  system  ti< 
carried  by  the  circulation  into  all  parts  of  the  fabric  U* 
movement  is  more  necessary  in  the  higher  classes  than  in  Ai 
lower,  where  the  absorbent  surface  is  in  more  immediate  relalitf 
with  the  parts  to  be  supplied.  In  animals,  as  in  plants,  dui 
function  is  entirely  independent  of  the  will,  and  in  health  o^ 
accompanied  with  consciousness.  The  muscular  apparatus  i 
concerned  in  it  only  to  harmonise  it  with  the  conditions  0 
animal  existence ;  and  nervous  agency  merely  brings  it  IB^ 
sympathy  with  other  operations  of  the  corporeal  and  mest* 
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system.  Besides  conveying  to  the  various  tissues  the  materials 
required  for  their  renovation,  the  current  of  circulating  fluid 
takes  up,  in  animals  especially,  the  particles  which  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  in  the  structure,  and  which  are  either  to  be 
rendered  again  subservient  to  the  process  of  nutrition,  by  ad- 
mixture with  alimentaiy  matter  newly  absorbed,  or  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  mass,  and  carried  out  of  the  system. 
This  function  is  termed  interstitial  absorption^  and  is  performed, 
in  the  higher  animals,  by  a  special  vascular  apparatus.  The 
alimentary  materials  undergo  various  changes  before  becoming 
part  of  the  organised  fabric,  which  are  difficult  to  trace.  The 
first  perceptible  change  is,  the  formation  of  organisahle  products  by 
a  new  combination  of  the  elements  supplied  by  the  food.  This 
appears  to  commence,  in  vegetables,  as  soon  as  these  elements 
are  absorbed ;  and  the  same  may  probably  be  said  of  animals, 
though  the  preparatory  process  of  digestion  seems  to  partake  of 
it  The  organisation  of  these  products  appears  to  commence  in 
the  circulating  fluid.  The  elaborated  sap  of  plants,  and  the 
chyle  and  blood  of  animals,  contain  these  organisablc  products 
in  abundance  (not  merely  mixed) ;  and  the  existence  of  regular 
globules  in  them  results  from  incipient  organbation,  a  clmrac- 
teristic  of  nutritious  fluids.  From  these  materials  the  indi- 
vidual tissues  of  the  fabric  are  created  and  renewed  by  the 
process  of  nutrition  (or  assimilation);  each  deriving  from  the 
blood  that  portion  which  its  composition  requires.  To  preserve 
the  circulatmg  fluid  in  the  state  required  for  performing  its  func- 
tions, means  are  provided  for  elaborating  certain  fluids  having  a 
destined  use  in  tiie  economy,  and  for  separating  and  carrying 
out  whatever  may  be  supei^uous.  These  are  termed  secretion 
generally,  the  latter  excretion.  In  proportion  to  the  complexity 
of  the  structure,  we  find  the  excreting  organs  multiplied,  and 
Aeir  products  varied,  this  function  being  no  less  important 
than  absorption.  The  loss  of  fluid  by  exhalation^  and  of  super- 
fluous carbon  by  expiration  (a  kind  of  excretion),  is  constant 
^  all  living  beings." 

The  views  above  stated  of  Dr.  Carpenter  on  reproduction,  or 
generation,  differ  from  those  of  other  physiologists.  It  has  been 
custonaary  to  state  that  it  is  produced  by  excess  in  the  nutritive 
system.  Liebig,  on  the  same  subject  in  animals,  takes  this 
^ow,  and  notices  the  power  of  accumulating  nutritious  matter, 
*t  certain  periods,  as  proofs  of  this.  The  accumulation,  how- 
ever, may  be  the  effect  and  not  the  cause,  a  provision,  not 
^  inducement ;  the  case  of  insects,  which  are  destitute  of  this 
power  while  the  nutritive  functions  are  most  active,  would 
seem  to  infer  as  much.  It  is  perhaps,  however,  not  so  certain 
^hat  a  comparative  cessation  of  the  one  should  take  place  before 
the  other  commences.    Over-fed  plethoric  beings  cannot  be  said 
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to  possess  the  nutritive  function  in  a  higher  degree  than  mode- 
rately fed  ones  that  are  more  healthy.  Precocity  may  be  in- 
duced by  starvation,  but  not  fertility.  The  reproductive  func- 
tion is  undoubtedly  antagonist  to  the  nutritive,  but  it  is  alao 
dependent  on  it ;  and  fruitfulness  is,  perhaps,  greatest  in  aninutk 
when  the  nutritive  function  is  at  full  maturity,  and  befcn 
it  declines.  In  plants  the  contrary  would  appear  to  be  the 
case,  as  unhealthy  stunted  plants  are  most  precocious.  In 
such,  however,  the  function  is  never  performed  with  the  same 
vigour,  nor  are  the  seedling  plants  from  these  ever  so  healthj 
and  strong.*  In  annual  plants,  such  as  grain  crops,  the  quanti^ 
and  quality  of  the  seeds  increase,  generally,  as  the  vigour  oi 
the  nutritive  function  is  induced,  though  it  may  be  carried  to 
excess  there  also ;  yet  in  these  there  seems  a  period  of  maturity 
similar  to  that  in  animals.  In  trees  a  cessation  of  the  vigour  of 
the  nutritive  function  does  indeed  seem  necessary  to  produce 
reproduction :  it  is  not  till  the  tree  has  extended  itself,  and 
until,  by  the  slowness  of  the  more  impeded  circulation,  shorter 
and  less  vigorous  branches  are  produced,  that  the  period  of  froit- 
fulness  conmiences.  This  period  may  be  hastened  also  by 
starving  the  tree,  and  may  be  protract^  by  over-feeding;  aein 
animals,  so  also  in  plants,  plethora  may  be  produced  and  death. 
Plants,  however,  differ  from  animals  in  being  a  congregation  of  in- 
dividual buds,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  sepantte 
existence,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  becoming  seed. 
The  most  essential  of  these  circumstances  seems  to  be,  the  quality 
of  the  food :  to  produce  that  quality  the  elaboration  of  the  leaf  ii 
necessary ;  and,  to  produce  the  necessary  elaboration,  the  stinni" 
lating  and  chemical  power  of  the  sunbeam  is  essential  Wew 
we  able  to  produce  the  latter  at  will,  we  would  not  be  so  apt  to 
err  in  giving  too  much  food ;  but,  as  it  is  not  at  our  comniandy 
we  are  necessitated  to  produce  the  necessary  quality  of  the 
food,  by  providing  a  smaller  quantity  to  be  elaborated.  It  i* 
well  known  to  practical  men  tliat  this  is  the  case.  Most  of  oor 
vegetable  physiologists,  however,  contend  that  it  is  the  quan- 
tity of  nourishment  that  produces  fruitfulness.  Mr.  Bright 
took  this  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  taking  a 
ring  of  bark  from  the  branch  of  a  fruit  tree  induces  fruit- 
fulness in  that  branch,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  less  quantity  of  sap  furnished  to  the  branch,  lb* 
Knight,  however,  supposed  it  to  be  owing  to  the  accumuIatioB 
of  the  descending  sap  at  the  upper  lip  of  the  ring,  as  he  found 
the  wood  always  of  more  speciiSc  gravity  above  than  below  the 

*  Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this.  Were  the  seeds  of  trees  col* 
lected  only  from  vigorous  youns  plants  in  place  of  stunted  ones,  which  b*^ 
most  seed,  the  young  trees  would  be  found  to  have  a  more  vigorous  bal>^ 
and  produce  more  wood. 
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This  was  probably,  however,  owing  to  the  less  expansion 
rowth  above  than  below  causing  less  wood,  and  of  more 
Be  gravity.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  more  sap  would 
mveyed  to  a  ringed  than  an  unringed  branch;  and  the 
I  of  less  sap  producing  fruitfulness  is  undoubted,  from  dry 
soils  producmg  fruitfulness  much  sooner  than  rich  moist 
and  die  lopping  off  of  large  roots  having  the  same  effect, 
healthy  strong-growing  plant  in  which  the  nutritive  func-* 
is  in  full  vigour,  not  plethoric,  produces,  however,  always 
lest  fruit,  though  not  the  greatest  quantity  of  it :  the  seeds 
(ran  such  trees  wiU  furnish  the  most  healthy  strong  seed- 
;  and  perhaps  the  furnishing  of  a  limited  supply  of  food,  and 
easing  the  vigour  of  the  nutritive  system,  are  more  pro- 
ive  of  precocity  than  real  fruitfulness.  The  two  functions 
undoubtedly  in  so  far  antagonist,  that  the  one  can  only 
lit  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  but  this  would  rather  seem 
iply  a  necessity  of  vigour  in  the  nutritive  to  supply  the 
1  of  the  other.  Plethora  depresses  the  vigour  of  the  nu- 
re  function,  and,  in  animals  at  least,  may  weaken  by  exces- 
stimuli  as  well  as  disease.  Plants  possess  a  corrective  to 
lora  in  the  extension  of  the  system,  which  is  not  possessed 
limals.  There  are  no  determinate  limits  to  their  extension : 
the  addition  of  new  shoots  and  branches  is  a  means  of 
i^  rid  of  excess  in  the  quantity  of  food,  which  must  tend  to 
)  die  plethoric  state  less  frequent,  and  make  amends  for  the 
;  of  a  sensitive  appetite  to  determine  the  quantity  absorbed. 
8  that  are  found  plethoric  and  apt  to  canker  in  cold  wet  sea- 
become  again  sound  when  warm  congenial  seasons  ensue ; 
iiis  therefore  owing  to  want  of  heat  and  light,  to  which  there 
K)  a  corrective  in  the  diminished  quantity  of  endosmose  ab- 
dM)n  occasioned  by  their  absence.  When  so  many  causes  are  at 
c,  it  requires  great  skill  and  consideration  in  the  operative 
[iply  the  necessary  correctives,  at  the  proper  times,  and  in 
proper  manner ;  and,  after  all,  his  efforts  may  be  baffled  by 
reseen  and  imexpected  alterations  of  the  weather. 
have  before  noticed  that  when  we  consider  the  soil 
le  stomach  of  the  plant,  in  which  the  food  is  digested  by  a 
ess  of  solution  similar  to  that  in  the  stomach  of  animals, 
nanner  of  performing  the  next  function,  absorption,  seems 
iffer  little  in  character  in  plants  from  that  of  animals.  The 
tion  of  circulation  appears  undoubtedly  to  be  more  under 
power  of  vital  contractile  force  in  animals,  and  to  be  more 
er  the  influence  of  external  agents  in  plants.  Though  the 
er  of  endosmose,  said  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  circulation 
lants,  does  not  seem  much  dependent  on  vitality,  and  rather 
mds  on  heat  and  light  for  a  continuation  of  its  action,  it  is 
opinion  of  the  best  of  vegetable  physiologists,  that  this  power 
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will  not  account  for  the  whole  force  of  the  circulation,  though 
commencing  it  and  being  a  great  assistant ;  and  the  force  both  of 
the  descencdng  and  ascending  current,  they  ascribe  greatly  to 
the  vital  contractile  power  of  the  vessels  through  and  amoDS 
which  the  sap  moves.  This  opinion  is  likely  to  be  correct,  and 
it  likewise  tends  to  produce  more  simUarity  in  charaetfir 
between  the  functions  of  circulation  in  plants  and  animals. 

Liebig  and  others  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  partidei 
which  have  discharged  their  duty  in  the  structure,  and  an 
taken  up  as  waste  by  the  oxygen  inhaled,  cannot  be  again 
rendered  subservient  to  the  process  of  nutrition  in  the  aaioB 
system ;  and  if  this  opinion  is  correct,  if  all  the  waste  caibon 
must  be  secreted,  tliis  would  argue  the  necessity  for  interstitial 
absorption  in  plants  as  well  as  animals.  DeCandolle  and  othcn 
seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in  this  ]mh 
cess  may  be  again  decomposed  in  the  leaf,  and  the  naaoent 
carbon  be  again  employed  in  nutrition.  On  such  a  Bubjed 
there  would  seem  little  probability  of  being  able  to  make  de- 
cisive experiments ;  it  is  more  natural,  however,  to  suppose  thift 
the  effete  or  worn  out  particles  should  be  rejected  and  excreted. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  that  chemical  changes  are  b^iiBia 
be  produced  in  the  food  so  soon  as  it  enters  the  system  of  the  phot; 
and  this  has  been  said  to  be  corroborated  by  the  augmented  pro*^ 
portion  of  the  organisable  products  found  in  the  sap  as  it  asoendi 
the  tree.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  how  much  of  these  is  derived 
from  the  deposits  of  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  stored  up  in  the  albumniBi 
&c.,  the  previous  season,  to  serve  for  nourishment  to  the  yomV 
shoots  at  the  commencement  of  the  growing  season ;  and  mi- 
doubtedly  the  principal  action  takes  place  in  the  leaves ;  it  ii 
there  principally  that  the  food  is  prepared  for  assimilalioii 
From  the  ramifications  of  the  vascular  system,  however,  wsf^ 
plying  the  air  found  in  them,  it  is  probable  that  aeration  aad 
interchange  of  gases  may  take  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  tfaioifll 
the  whole  of  the  system  of  the  plant ;  an  organic  action  iM 
also  be  exerted  by  the  membranes  of  the  cells  which  the  fliiv 
pass  through.  Some  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  sap  pouuM* 
vital  properties,  and  may  itself  exert  an  action  on  the  •ob* 
stances  imbibed  from  the  soil ;  this  may  be  either  in  the  maostf 
denominated  catalytic  by  Berzelius,  in  which  substances  po* 
duce  chemical  changes  without  being  themselves  changedf  cr  tX 
may  be  vital  power  inherent  in  the  sap  or  blood.  The  nitn^ 
nous  excretions  from  the  spongioles  probably  assist  in  dissolyof 
the  food  in  the  soil,  acting  like  diastase. 

{To  be  continued,) 

Erratum,  ^^  In  the  May  Number,  p.  ]92.»  line  15.,  for  **  animal  *  i^ 
•*  mineral.** 
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Art.  II.    On  the  Food  €f  PlanU,  and  its  Transformation.     By 

Alexander   Forsyth. 

rinti  is  certainly  nothing  so  essentially  necessary  for  a  gardener  to  be  ac- 
jointed  with,  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  Tcgetabics  are  built  ; 
or,  whether  he  thinks  it  or  not,  the  multiplying  of  vegetable  tissue  is  a  far 
^ater  and  more  difficult  task  to  perform  than  the  aflcr-manugement  of  it. 

Dr.  Lindley  tells  us,  in  his  Introduction  to  Botany,  p.  1.,  that  "  the  die- 
■ol  basis  of  the  elementary  organs  has  been  found  to  be  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
■d  cirbon,  with  occasionally  a  little  nitrogen  or  azote,  conibmed  in  VHrious 
raportions.**  All  this  may  be  very  true:  yet,  with  all  humility,  I  would  beg 
ine  to  remind  those  who  rely  implicitly  on  the  chemist's  word  for  the  ana- 
m  of  any  living  thing,  that  to  resolve  any  thing,  animate  or  inanimate,  that 
U  has  made,  into  its  simple  elements  or  component  parts,  is,  to  say  the  least 
fit,  a  very  delicate  task  ;  for  the  boiling  of  one  thing  into  gas,  or  the  burning 
f  aother  thing  into  a  cinder,  to  tell  their  natures  by  applying  tests  to  the 
nduce  of  what  the  element  fire  has  made  to  fly  off  from  the  one  on  a|>- 
mdiing  it,  and  what  it  has  left  in  passing  over  the  other,  can  give  but  a 
■Tfigne  idea  of  the  real  and  original  nature  of  the  thing  itself.    However, 

■mH  nave  a  host  asainst  me  of  great  and  learned  men,  with  hard  names 
id  tiles  of  tests  that  they  have  tried,  which  prove  their  verdicts  to  be 
<7  tmth ;  and  that  for  the  uke  of  me,  a  mere  gardener,  and  not  even  under* 
Mng  gardening  in  all  its  branches,  to  begin  to  question  the  correctness  of 
"bt  *  hat  btenfiund  "  in  chemistry,  is  only  one  more  example  of  the  vulgar 
IMb  that  ignorant  men  are  always  stumbling  into  :  yet,  be  this  as  it  may, 
tllj  pretend,  in  the  humblest  and  clearest  way  I  can,  to  give  an  opinion 
I  tM  workings  of  nature  in  the  construction  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Sorcely  any  thing  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  vegetable  that  is  not 
vifonn.  The  dung,  lime,  earth,  and  water,  that  grass  grows  out  of,  are  far 
)B  being  in  the  grass  in  a  gross  state,  for  the  tissue  of  which  the  grass  is 
h  bears  more  resemblance  to  water  than  to  any  of  the  other  media  from 
■di  it  arose  :  but  what  is  water  ?^-only  a  mixture  ofg&ses  of  such  a  nature 
Hif  a  little  more  of  one  gas  were  in  it,  and  a  little  less  of  another,  it  would 
ID  unlike  water  that  it  would  explode  like  a  cannon,  and  go  flaming  far  ofi^ 
9'ioroe  new  form.  This  is  no  iaea  of  mine;  therefore  I  am  not  to  be  ac- 
mCaUe  for  its  accuracy :  it  is  part  of  the  memorandums  I  made  from  a 
tare  by  Professor  Hemming  (or  the  Marylebone  Institution),  at  the  Hall 
the  Mechanics  Institute,  Brentford,  where  he  decomposed  water  into  hy- 
■en  and  oxyeen,  and  proved  these  gases  to  be  real  by  testing  them  with  fire. 
fow,  mipposing  this  correct,  or  nearly  so,  and  supposing  Dr.  Lindley's 
NNy  correct  of  the  gases  of  which  vegetables  are  composed,  we  come 
the  delicate  point  of  how  these  gases  are  transformed  into  the  living  forms 
vhich  they  appear  in  every  green  thing :  and,  leaving  out  the  unprofitable 
rch  after  the  principle  of  life,  and  not  attempting  to  settle  the  disputed 
at  as  to  whether  tissue  begets  tissue,  as  some  have  said,  I  will  examine 
>  nedia  in  which  tissue  is  formed,  and  as  these  media  are  more  or  less 
diio  our  control,  we  are  likely  enough  to  be  rewarded  for  our  pains  in 
nrining  this  matter;  for  I  strongly  suspect  that  this  is  the  root  of  garden- 
;  and  that  the  delving  deep  into  the  soil,  and  turning  the  lower  layer  up, 
i  the  top  layer  down,  confer  benefits  upon  vegetation  that  have  not  been 
SMDcd  ot,  for  the  following  reasons.  Suppose  a  new  vine  border  made 
torfy  loam,  bone  manure,  &c.  &c.,  well  drained  to  carry  off  water,  and 
e  admit  air,  whether  foul  gas  or  clean  pure  air  no  matter;  there  must  be 
;  and  that  in  great  quantities,  in  the  border  and  under  the  border.  Now, 
tat  becomes  of  this  air  so  confined  ?  1  mean  that  which  lies  in  the  cavities 
the  soiL  I  shall  suppose  a  cubic  foot  of  the  vine  border  to  contain  about 
e  bulk  of  a  brick  of  good  dung,  such  as  a  mixture  of  animal  dung,  bones, 
my  turf,  &c.,  and  about  the  bulk  of  two  bricks  of  air,  the  rcbt  being 
ddfRer.— 1843    VIII.  D  D 
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common  garden  earth.  Now,  if  these  materials,  that  is  to  say,  the 
were  in  the  bottom  of  a  bottle,  and  a  sort  of  loose  stopper  put  in  thebol 
such  as  a  tuft  of  straw,  and  this  manure  occasionally  well  wetted  withi 
water,  and  well  warmed  with  summer  heat,  there  would  unquestiooabh 
formed  a  gas  of  some  strength,  and  of  such  a  penetrating  kind,  that  if) 
medium,  such  as  a  bit  of  sponge,  a  piece  of  porous  brick  or  sandstone  i 
placed  in  its  atmosphere,  it  would  soon  be  charged  with  the  gas  in  wi 
forms,  as  to  fineness  and  intensity  ;  and,  froro  what  1  have  observed,  it  I 
this  gaseous  air  that  the  vegetable  extends,  and  where  the  gas  is  not  tfc 
the  spongioles  extend  not.  For  example,  if  you  lay  a  turf  on  a  border,  i 
will  draw  the  roots  near  the  top,  or  if  you  lay  a  stone  or  a  tile,  you  will 
the  roots  right  under  it ;  but  ir  you  loosen  the  soil  in  such  a  way  thai « 
can  get  in  and  gas  out,  you  will  look  in  vain  for  roots  extending  their  ftd 
into  that  medium.  I  am  therefore  strongly  inclined  to  suspect  that  thl 
the  food  of  the  tissue  of  which  plants  are  built,  and  that  the  moiC 
this  gns  is  secreted  in  the  soil  or  media  in  which  roots  are  placed^ 
more  quickly  will  they  extend  and  multiply  tissue :  and  such  seems  10 
the  nature  of  the  sap,  that  it  is  stored  in  small  bags  or  bladders,  «d 
this  form  it  lines  and  covers  and  overlays  all  the  more  essential  piftib 
the  same  way  as  the  white  of  an  egg  surrounds  the  yolk,  until  like  tla 
becomes  assimilated  with  the  substance  that  it  first  fed  and  protected;  n4 
if  it  required  a  separate  chemical  laboratory  to  complete  its  grand  doi 
as  soon  as  it  passes  the  collar  of  the  stem,  and  visits  upper  air,  it  takes  «l 
properties,  as  the  tadpole  tukes  to  lungs  and  legs,  and  hops  themeadov,! 
erewhile  was,  like  a  fish,  perfect  to  live  and  move  in  water. 

Thus  the  grubs  and  worms,  that  seem  only  slightly  removed  in  tiiefl 
of  existence  from  the  substance  on  which  they  feed,  are  only  as  it  were  | 
pared  victuals  for  a  higher  order  of  more  perfect  animals,  such  as  birdf^t 
But  what  could  be  more  to  the  purpose,  in  the  present  argument,  thm 
transformation  of  insects  ?  The  gluttonous  grub  fattens  upon  rude  sinpki 
leaves  and  crude  fare,  )'et  secretes  in  this  filthy  carcass  the  materab  e 
beautiful  fly.  Now,  what  nonsense  would  it  not  be,  to  say  this  fly  mmi 
modification  of  gooseberry  leaves  ?  for  on  that  alone  the  grub  fed  firom  «i 
this  grew.  Hence  I  reason,  that  in  plants  there  is  certainly  a  great  Ml 
transformation  in  the  secretions  they  store  up  :  thus,  the  ball  of  a  tanl^ 
a  storehouse  for  the  feeding  of  the  flower  stem ;  therefore  the  h\Mf  ck 
rated  sap  of  the  ball  of  the  turnip  changes  its  nature  and  consistCMji 
flows  into  the  flower  stem,  leaving  the  ball  a  mere  open  sponge.  Nov  I 
ball  of  the  turnip  is  an  illustration,  however  clumsy,  of^he  laws  that  IsM 
regulate  the  formation  of  the  vegetable  tissue.  The  little  bladdere  fm 
vegetable  sap,  pure  white,  are  only,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  die  tf 
sphere  or  surrounding  medium  in  which  tiie  more  highly  elaborated  ptfti 
formed  and  fed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  grub  of  the  future  flower;- 
example,  the  well  dug  ground  in  summer,  and  well  manured,  must  be  ■ 
or  less  impregnated  with  certain  gases.  In  this  medium  the  seed  d 
plant  is  placed,  and  a  change  must  take  place  ;  for  the  dry  and  thintf  h 
of  the  seed,  like  the  sponge  in  the  bottle,  gets  a  share  of  all  the  p 
that  are  in  the  earth  and  water  around  it,  and  begins  to  developer  svll 
its  bags  with  sap  more  or  less  elaborated  by  its  cotyledons ;  and,  M 
the  power,  that  is  everywhere  so  evident  in  the  works  of  the  0reel4» 
work  out  its  own  perfection,  it  first  elaborates  the  gases  around  it  i 
bladders  of  sap  seemingly  tasteless,  colourless,  and  so  exceedmgljr  di 
cate  that  their  formation  under  these  circumstances  seems  a  miracle.  I> 
these  bladders  the  more  elaborate  parts  of  the  plant  penetrate  and  feed :  tk 
a  i^rowing  tree,  or  a  growing  grain  of  mustard  seed,  must  not,  cannot,  iti 
still.  Like  as  in  the  beautiful  frond-like  appearances  that  are  beheld  on  tbegb 
of  a  window  on  a  frosty  morning,  or  on  a  piece  of  water,  the  imperccpol 
particles  keep  adding  to  the  extremity  of  every  branch,  extending  its  apbd 
so  it  is  with  the  spongioles  or  feeders  of  roots  in  a  living  groviqgpl^ 
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in  flap  is  secreted  in  the  earth,  the  canals  of  the  phint  convey  it  al)ove  the 
ir;  here  another  set  of  organs  begin  to  elaborate  it  still  higher :  like  the 
ole  with  liver  and  legs,  it  is  now  at  work  in  upper  air,  and  acts  towards 
attainment  of  a  higher  end  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grovelling  grass 
I  after  a  time ;  and,  under  the  action  of  certain  external  influences,  as 
ndi,  &c.,  brings  forth,  or  rather  becomes,  a  being  so  very  different  from 
t  it  once  was,  that  no  one  could  have  ever  dreamed  ihe  transformation 
iUe. 

dow  the  collar  of  the  plant,  therefore,  the  sap,  being  only  one  stage 
yred  from  the  crude  elements  that  surround  it,  is  exceedingly  imperfect ; 
it  18  only  in  the  simpler  forms  of  vegetable  life  that  cuttings  from  the  root 
produce  perfect  trees.  The  sap  in  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  plant  above  the 
ir  seems  to  be  a  little  more  refined,  and,  consequently,  reproduces  its 
I  bj  cuttings  or  tnmcheons  more  readily  than  the  root  does  ;  for  there  is 
CBce  enough  to  show  that  the  old  bark  on  the  stem  is  far  from  neutral  in  the 
lomy  of  the  plant.  Thus  the  young  roots,  thick,  short,  and  manifold,  that 
rode  from  the  stem  of  a  vine  when  it  is  growing  in  a  confined  shady 
ly,  where  the  atmosphere  resembles  the  gaseous  medium  proj|)er  for  roots, 
V  that  the  outer  bark,  as  well  as  the  inner,  felt  the  effects  or  the  medium 
'  inhabited,  and  turned  it  to  account  by  forming  tissue  in  it ;  whereas,  had 
■tmosphere  been,  like  fine  summer  weather,  clear  of  shade  and  damp,  and 
tabling  that  sort  of  air  that  is  so  favourable  to  electrical  experiments,  the 
I  of  the  stem  would  have  had  a  different  office  to  perform.  But  it  is  very 
lent  that  the  leaves  form  the  principal  laboratory  of  the  plant,  for  in  their 
plates  the  sap  must  be  acted  upon  intensely  under  a  powerful  sun  ;  and 
p  we  conaider  the  round  form  of  trees  and  plants,  and  the  angle  in  which 
individual  leaves  hang  with  respect  to  the  sun,  we  find  that  a  tree  exposes 
e  ioperficial  extent  of  leaf  at  right  angles  to  the  sun's  rays  than  would  be 
Bled.  From  what  I  could  calculate  of  a  lime  tree,  it  seemed  to  have  a 
Ke  exposed  to  sun  and  wind  if  that  Ls,  counting  both  sides  of  the  leaf,)  of 
rly  an  acre.  On  a  branch  ot  a  chestnut  tree  about  the  length  of  my  arm 
NBted  100  leaves  ;  measuring  one  leaf,  it  averaged  6  in.  by  2  in.  ;  and 
adog  both  surfaces,  it  only  required  six  leaves  to  the  square  foot.  Thus 
this  twig  there  was  in  the  100  leaves  a  surface  of  more  than  16  square 
;  and  estimating  the  tree  to  contain  1200  such  twigs  (and  this  is  under  the 
Domber),  there  was  little  short  of  half  an  acre  of  surface  lined  with  sap  that 
t  thicken  by  drying  winds,  and  be  almost  baked  by  the  direct  rays  of  the 
actmff  on  so  thin  a  layer.  The  spray  on  which  these  leaves  stand,  and  the 
I  in  their  bosoms,  tell  how  highly  refined,  and  how  much  more  perfect,  the 
■ow  is  ;  for  not  only  are  the  buds  and  twigs  better  adapted  to  propagate 
I  in  the  form  of  cuttings,  but  without  the  aid  of  man  tney  have  secreted 
rudiments  of  flowers  to  reproduce  their  kind  in  numberless  profusion :  and 
eems  to  take  the  energy  of  every  organ  in  the  whole  tree  for  this  end. 
idbre,  the  future  flower  is  not  a  mooification  of  the  bark,  &c.,  as  some 
i  said,  but  a  thrice-refined  secretion  elaborated  by  the  combined  forces  of 
vbole  tree,  for  the  noble  purpose  of  representing  to  future  times  the  type 
the  fiat  of  the  Creator  first  called  forth  ;  and  though  the  petals  of  tne 
or  may  be  coloured  richly,  for  the  attraction  of  insects  to  do  the  work  of 
ri^gnation,  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  have  some  in)portant  office 
liboniting  the  finer  secretions  necessary  for  the  seed. 
Qt,  having  premised  thus  far,  I  must  leave  the  application  of  this  theory  till 
tureday. 
Uon  Towers,  Nov,  0.  1842. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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Art.  III.   The  Principles  of  Landscape- Gardening  and  if  Landsoapt' 

Architecture  applied  to  the  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeteriet  ad 

the  Improvement  of  Churchyards ;    including   Observatioiu  on  tk 

Working  and   General  Management    of  Cemeteries  and  BuM' 

Grounds.     By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  p.  367.) 

VI.     Design  for  a  Cemetery  on  Hilly  Ground. 

The  lithograph  fg.  90.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  a  cemetery,  supposed  to 
be  situated  on  hilly  ground,  the  use  of  which  is  to  show  that  an  uneiei 
surface  may  be  thrown  into  beds  and  borders  for  graves  on  the  same  geoenl 
principles  as  in  a  cemetery  having  a  flat  surface.  In  this  design,  there  tfe 
supposed  to  be  two  chapels  included  in  one  building,  and  entered  tlumf^ 
porticoes  on  opposite  sides.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  supposed  to  tm 
considerably  from  the  entrance  lodge  to  the  chapel,  and  to  nil  finoo  the 
chapel  to  the  north-east  on  one  side,  and  the  south-west  on  the  other.  If 
the  reader  will  trace  with  his  eye  the  direction  of  the  main  road  firon  tk 
lodge  at  a,  till  it  returns  to  b,  he  will  find  that  a  view  of  the  entire  cemetoy 
may  be  obtained  from  it,  without  going  over  any  part  twice ;  but,  as  it  Bfht 
be  desirable,  on  account  of  the  view,  to  descend  alon^  the  road  which  leads  W 
the  chapel,  as  well  as  ascend,  the  branch  road  c  is  laid  out,  in  order  tktf 
after  having  entered  at  a,  and  returned  by  b,  c  might  be  entered  ;  and,  ifbr 
proceeding  as  far  as  d,  the  visitor  might  return  by  the  chapel,  and  come  oil 
where  he  first  entered  at  a. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  border  for  graves  immediately  witUe  tk 
boundary  wall,  which  a  walk  separates  from  another  border.  There  are  alM 
broad  borders  to  all  the  carriag^e  roads ;  and  the  interior  of  the  comiJaiUMili 
formed  by  these  borders  is  laid  out  in  beds  18  fl.  wide,  separated  by^W 
paths  3  fl.  in  width,  as  in  the  design  for  the  Cambridge  Cemetery. 

At  the  four  principal  angles  of  the  boundary  wall  are  enclosed  jtfdi^* 
each  of  which  there  is  a  shed  for  tools,  planks,  grave-boards,  and  other  ■ecei' 
sary  implements  and  articles. 

On  the  outside  of  the  entrance  gates  are  shown  one  of  Shiltibeef^i  tvt* 
horse  hearses  arriving,  and  one  of  his  one-horse  hearses  screwed  up,  so  ai  ^ 
resemble  a  common  mourning-coach,  returning.  At  e,  in  the  interior,  ii 
shown  a  funeral  with  a  truck-hearse ;  and,  at^  one  with  a  hand-bier. 

The  great  extent  of  the  borders  in  this  cemetery  renders  it  particularly  eii|!^ 
for  being  planted  as  an  arboretum. 

VIL     The  present  State  of  the  London  Cembteribs,  consipov 

CBiEFLV  AS  Cemetery  Gardens. 

From  the  discussions  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  reader  will  have  ti/i' 
cipated  much  of  what  is  contained  in  the  present  article,  in  which,  indeed,  ^ 
shall  chiefly  recapitulate  what  has  been  stated  before  more  in  detail.  Of  the 
eight  cemeteries  which  have  been  formed  within  the  last  ten  or  twdve  Jttfi 
we  shall  not  single  out  any  one  by  name,  but  notice  chiefly  objections  whi^ 
apply  more  or  less  to  all  of  them. 

We  object  to  interments  made  in  catacombs  above  ground,  and  to  aH  utt^ 
ments  in  catacombs,  however  situated,  in  which  the  cell  u  not  liennetic4f 
sealed  (instead  of  placing  an  open  grating  before  it),  the  joints  within  bei>l 
previously  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  cement.  In  the  last4bf*<" 
cemetery  the  catacombs  are  not  yet  built ;  but,  in  all  the  others,  so  pei^  ^ 
expense  has  been  incurred  in  the  catacomb  department,  that  it  most  opcii^ 
as  a  serious  drawback  to  the  profits  of  the  shareholders.  As  fitf  as  we  1m^ 
been  able  to  ascertain,  interment  in  catacombs  is  on  the  decline,  as  well  in  ^ 
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ceoieteries  as  throughout  the  country ;  and  in  our  opinion  it  would 

0  tax  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  away  with  it  altogether, 
itcrments  made  in  a  single  gr«?e,  whether  common  graves  or  family 
ire  too  numerous  in  proportion  to  their  depth.     The  distance  at 
ffins  are  placed  apart  is  seldom  more  than  a  foot,  sometimes  even 

1  is  laid  bare,  the  evib  resulting  from  which  are :  1st,  that  when 
ral  of  two  or  three    weeks  or  months  elapses  between  the  in- 

the  earth  to  be  removed  is  so  offensive  as  to  reduce  the  grave- 
•  drinking,  and  shock  the  bystander  by  the  smell  of  the  earth 
ip  to  the  surface ;  and  2d,  that  by  placmg  so  many  bodies  in  one 
i  gases  of  decomposition  must,  when  the  grave  is  filled,  unavoid- 
b  the  surface  and  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  The  remedy  for 
is  to  place  and  retain  a  layer  of  earth  of  6  tt.  in  thickness  over  each 
icause  we  consider  it  as  proved  by  the  general  experience  of  grave- 
irou^out  Europe,  that  no  evil  results  ^oni  the  decomposition  of  a 
h  this  thickness  of  soil  over  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  soil 
s  this  :  havinff  been  recently  moved  and  the  parts  separated,  the  in- 
are  necessarily  filled  with  atmospheric  air;  and  as  the  gases  are 
in  the  coffin  they  ex[)and,  rise  into  the  soil,  and  displace  the  at- 
r  air,  or  mix  with  it.  In  this  way  this  poisonous  gas,  instead  of 
I  the  air  itself,  only  forces  out  of  the  soil  a  portion  of  atmospheric 
In  bulk  to  whut  was  generated  in  the  coffin.  >Vhen  the  layer  of  6  fV. 
er  the  coffin  is  not  next  the  surface,  but  perhaps  many  feet  beneath 
phitic  air  may  still  be  assumed  as  driven  into  the  soil  immediately 
coffin,  so  that  in  whatever  position  the  layer  of  6  ft.  may  be  relatively 
'und's  surface,  it  may  always  be  assumed,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
1  the  greater  part  of  the  mephitic  gases  which  escape  from  the 
L  certain  proportion  of  these  gases  will  also  escape  laterally,  at  least 
I  through  which  water  will  filtrate  freely,  such  as  gravels  and  sands  ; 
ely  any  will  pass  laterally  through  clays,  and  none  through  the  sides 
:  grave,  unless  these  are  built  chequered  with  openings,  as  has  been 
ided  in  p.  155. 

rinciple  of  having  6  ft.  of  soil  over  every  coffin  were  adopted,  the  mode 
in  p.  98.  and  p.  216.,  of  having  movable  covering  stones  to  be  inserted 
y  interment,  as  soon  as  6  ft.  of  soil  had  been  filled  in  and  well 
vould  be  found  a  useful  guide  to  the  grave-digger,  who  would  stop 
he  came  to  the  stone,  and  take  it  out  and  reserve  it  till  after  the  in- 
aa  effected. 

inconvenience  that  would  result  to  cemetery  companies  by  com- 
wn  to  have  6  ft.  of  soil  over  every  body  would  be  merely  that  of 
;  to  a  greater  depth  ;  and,  as  we  have  said  before  (p.  216.),  there  can 
on  why  graves  should  not  be  as  deep  as  wells, 
r  of  the  London  cemeteries  the  coffins  in  brick  graves  are  placed 
mother,  and  separated  only  by  two  iron  bars,  the  ends  of  which  arc 
I  the  side  walls,  the  space  between  the  last-inserted  coffin  and  the 
covering  stone  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  being  left  open,  and 
tly  the  whole  of  the  coffins  in  the  grave  communicating  with  its 
e.  It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  all  the  gases  of  decomposition 
!  into  the  open  space,  and,  by  their  expansive  power,  force  out  part 
rtar  or  cement  under  the  covering  stone;  but,  even  if  it  should  not 
ere  must  be  great  danger  every  time  the  covering  stone  is  taken 
lore  especially  as  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  descend  to  the  last- 
coffin,  in  order  to  insert  two  bars  over  it  to  bear  the  coffin  about  to 
ed.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  cover  every  coffin  with  a  flag-stone 
istinfl;  on  ledges  projecting  from  the  side  walls,  and  rendered  per- 
^ht^by  covenng  the  joints  with  a  coat  of  cement  of  several  inches 
It ;  or,  in  default  of  this  mode,  embedding  and  covering  the  coffin 
It  in  the  manner  already  described  in  p.  217.  By  no  other  mode  can 
>IBn8  be  got  into  one  grave,  and  witli  perfect  safety  (if  the  opera- 
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tion  of  sealing  up  is  effectually  performed)  to  the  grave-digger  and  the 
public. 

We  object  to  the  system  of  laying  out  a  cemetery  in  imaginary  squares,  for 
various  reasons:  it  does  not  allow  of  an  obvious  order  and  arrangement  of  the 
graves ;  it  does  not  admit  of  walking  among  them  on  a  continuous  path ;  it 
affords  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  registration,  since  it  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  mapping  of  the  graves  in  the  map  book  ;  it  renders  it  next  to 
impossible  for  the  relations  of  the  deceased  to  find  out  the  grave  without  the 
aid  of  some  person  connected  with  the  cemetery,  unless  the  grave  has  a 
monument ;  it  prevents  an  efficient  system  of  grass  paths  from  being  formed; 
and  it  totally  prevents  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  sur&ce 
drainage  by  having  the  drains  under  the  paths.     It  will  not  be  denied,  we 
think,  that  in  all  the  London  cemeteries  there  is  an  appearance  of  confiuiot 
in  the  placing  of  the  graves  and  monuments ;  there  is  no  obvious  principle  of 
order  or  arrangement  ;   no   apparent  reason,  except  in  the  case  of  graves 
placed  along  the  margins  of  the  walks,  why  monuments  should  be  sitintcd 
where  they  are,  rather  than  any  where  else  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  KtM 
to  be  put  down  at  random ;  and,  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  cemeteries,  the 
time  is  fast  advanc*ing,  when,  as  in  the  P^e  la  Chaise  Cemeter}*,  no  momi" 
ment  will  l>e  approachable,  but  by  scrambling  through  between  a  number  of 
other  monuments.     In  our  opinion  all  the  cemeteries  require  reformation  n 
this  particular  without  a  day's  delay. 

As  the  greater  number  of  the  London  cemeteries  are  on  a  retentive  clsycy 
Koil,  a  system  of  surface  drainage  is  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  the  grMi 
to  be  walked  on  with  comfort  during  the  greater  number  of  days  in  the^j^eir: 
but  we  pronounce  it  to  be  impossible  to  execute  a  system  of  surface  draintf 
which  shall  be  permanent,  where  the  imaginary  square  system  is  adopted; 
because,  in  the  carrying  out  of  that  system,  every  drain  is  liable  to  be  iotc^ 
rupted  by  a  grave  either  made  or  to  be  made. 

The  system  of  laying  out  the  roads  is  objectionable  in  some  of  the  cell^ 
teries;  because  it  is  not  continuous,  but  interrupted  by  branches  claiming  to 

be  equally  important  with  the  main  road.  The  purposes  for  which  a  road  ■ 
made  are,  to  allow  of  using,  and  also  of  displaying,  the  country,  estatei  or 
scenery,  which  it  passes  through ;  and  hence  in  every  country  resideoA 
garden,  and  cemeterv»  there  ought  to  be  one  master  road,  by  going  alom 
which  the  whole  residence>  garden,  or  cemetery,  might  be  surveys,  witboit 
the  attention  being  drawn  off  by  side  or  branch  roads  of  equal  broultb  aoi 
importance  with  the  main  road.  The  whole  of  some  of  the  London  een^ 
teries  could  not  be  seen  without  going  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  roidi 
twice,  a  circumstance  which,  witn  reference  to  use,  is  attended  with  loas  <* 
time,  and,  in  regard  to  effect,  with  diminished  force  of  expression.  In  aoo* 
the  main  road,  even  when  conducted  near  a  straight  wall,  is  made  to  tc^ 
pentinc  in  a  manner  which,  being  unaccounted  for  either  by  natural  or  tft^ 
ficial  obstacles,  such  as  inequalities  of  surface  or  trees,  is  quite  ridiculous. 

There  ought  not  to  be  a  road  or  a  walk  in  any  cemetery,  the  directioD  oi 
which  is  not  accounted  for,  by  the  boundary  fence,  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  by  cemetery  buildings  or  tombs,  or  by  the  dispofitioi 
of  trees  and  shrubs. 

In  all  the  cemeteries  there  is  a  great  want  of  gravel  walks,  which  alwsy> 
afford  fine  opportunities  for  borders  of  graves,  with  inter\-ening  trees  er 
shrubs.     (See  the  plan^g.  90.) 

The  planting  of  all  the  cemeteries  is,  in  our  opinion,  highly  objectiooablet 
for  various  reasons  already  given.  It  is  too  nuich  in  the  style  of  a  eomoo* 
pleasure-ground,  both  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  trees  and  shnibii 
and  the  kinds  planted.  Belts  and  clumps  can  never  be  required  in  a  ceve- 
tery  either  for  shelter  or  shade  ;  because  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  to  have  s 
free  current  of  air,  and  admit  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun  ;  and  beca^ 
it  is  impracticable  to  form  graves  in  clumps  and  belts.  By  scattering  the  tntf 
and  shrubs  singly,  praves  may  be  everywhere  formed  among  tbcm  ;  vA  ^ 
placing  trees  contmuousVy  a\oT\g  vVie  tQ«A»  )&xvCi  ^«&k%^  «hade  is  afbrdcd  M 
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who  are  on  them,  and  a  foregrouml  is  estulilislicd  to  tlic  hcvncry 
lejrond.  But  the  plantations  in  most  of  the  London  cemeteries  appear  to 
beeii^  made  without  the  guidance  of  an3r  leading  principle.  In  one  we 
B  thick  belt  round  the  margin,  occupying  one  of  the  finest  hitnatioiis 
any  cemetery  affords  for  border  graves  ;  in  another  we  have  scarcely 
IMr  trees  along  the  walks,  while  we  have  a  number  grouped  together  along 
|||r centre  of  the  compartments,  where  they  lose  nmch  of  tlieir  eflect  ;  in 
r  we  have  clumps  scattered  throughout  the  grounds  without  any  con- 
miong  themselves,  or  with  any  thing  around,  de.>tro}ing  ail  breadth 
ct,  and  producing  neither  character  nor  expression.     In  one  cemetery 

&are  ao  tew  trees  that  the  whole  of  the  ground  and  the  buildings  arc 
at  one  glance  as  soon  as  wc  enter  the  cemetery  gates;  in  another  trees 
IHM  been  planted  which  it  might  have  been  foreseen  would  never  thrive. 

kinua  of  trees  we  object  to,  because  they  are  chieHy  deciduous,  and 
aa  produce  light -foliagcd  bulky  heads,    while    lastigiate   conical   dark 
lie-leaved  evergreens  shade  muen   less  ground,  produce  much  less  litter 
_  n  the  leaves  drop,  and,  by  associations  both  ancient  and  modern,  are 
ptCDliarly  adapted  for  cemeteries. 

^.  .Ihc  Norwood  Cemetery  Company  has  published  an  engraved  view  of  its 
taunds,  of  which ^g.  91.  is  a  fac-simile;  and,  to  show  the  ditterent  effect 
-which  dark-foliaged  fjstigiate  and  conical   trees  wonUl  have  had,  we  havi: 
'fR|iared^j^.  92.,  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  foreground  and  distance 
■e  the  same  as  in  fig,  91.,  and  that  we  have  confined  our  alteration  to  the 
■iddle  of  the  picture.     We  do  not  say  that  every  one  w  ho  compares  the 
Wo  pictures  will  prefer  ours  to  the  other,  l>ecause  we  do  not  allow  every  one 
Id  be  a  judge  in  this  matter  ;  but  wc  do  expect  that  all  will  acknowledge 
ntt  there  is  a  distinctive  character  in  our  view,  and  this  is  what  we  chiefly  cou- 
Indlbr.     Every  one  knows  that  this  character  is  aimed  at  in  the  new  ceme- 
teries formed  on  the  Continent,  and  that  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancients  were 
ditfacterised  by  the  cypress.      To  show  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the 
cemeteries  of  the  East,  wc  have  given  son)e  views  of  Oriental  cemeteries. 
8ee>^«.  93,  94,  and  95. 

In  several  of  the  cemeteries  pines  and  firs  have  been  nlanted  without  pro- 
perly preparing  the  soil,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  become  stunted 
iBii  diseased,  so  as  to  disfigure  rather  than  to  adorn.  On  the  whole  it  ap- 
pnn  to  us,  that  almost  all  the  cemeteries  have  not  only  been  badly  [)lantcd, 
II  &r  as  respects  design  and  taste,  but  even  in  regard  to  execution,  and  in 
(vticular  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

The  next  point  on  which  wc  would  remark  is  the  manugenient  of  the  tondi- 
^ooes,  many  of  which,  wc  are  hH[)py  to  siiy,  exhibit  progressive  iniprovenient 
■  taite.  Many,  at  the  same  time,  appear  to  have  been  place<l  on  iusufTuient 
finindations,  and  arc  in  conseqnence  already  leaning  to  one  side.  Every  head- 
itooe^  monument,  or  tomb,  to  be  secure  and  stand  permanently  upright,  ou.:lit 
Miller  to  be  founded  on  ground  which  has  not  been  moved,  or  built  on  piers  or 
viDs  of  brick  or  stone  carried  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  grave. 

The  keeping  of  the  new  London  (Cemeteries  is  iu  general  good,  though  it 

hrery  far  from  what  it  might  be.     In  some  it  is  highly  diNcreditahle,  shee[} 

bong  admitted  to  eat  the  gross,  to  save  the  expense  of  mowing,  and  the 

youog  trees  being  in  consc<|ucnce  cropped  by  the  sheep,  and  poisoned  by  their 

wool.     In  general  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  are  not  allowed  for  hi<.'h  keep- 

hgt  and  clay-work  is  had  recourse  to,  where  letting  by  the  job  would  he  more 

economical  to  the  company,  and  satisfactory  to  the  labourers.     The  mowing 

of  the  gnus*  and  the  keeping  of  the  roads,  might  be  let  by  contract,  and 

the  grass  kept  much  shorter  than  it  is   nt  present ;  because  the  contractor 

would  soon  discover  that  the  shorter  he  kept  the  grass,  the  less  mowing  would 

be  requisite  :  whereas  at  present,  by  way  of  being  economical,  the  grass  is 

ailowcxl  to  attain  several  inches  in  length  between  each  growing;  or  its  roots 

ire  nourished  by  the  dung  of  the  sheep  that  graze  on  it. 

In  conclusion,  wc  have  to  observe  that,  in  our  visits  to  the  diirereul  London 
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eries,  we  have  recciTccl  the  ^mtett  civility  and  attentiim  from  the  ku- 
mdantM  ;  and,  at  the  reapeclive  oSicM  in  \jonAoa,  every  iiiforniation  has 
dbnied  OS  by  the  Decretaricii  with  the  grcatCHi  rradincM  ami  piilitrncHs. 
nwnplea  of  the  Etuteni  moite  or  planting  ccmetiTies  with  eyprcsH'likii 
«B  mmU  give  from  the  Eari/clnp^in  uf  GanffuiKg,  hy  the  Ticrmiiu)iun 
pnprietora,  engravinj,i  of  tht  Turkish  cciaeieric*  at  Pera  anii  nt  Eyuh, 
HV  Cmataatinople,  unil  uf  llie  (^ciiictcrv  of  Matn  in  I'l-raia.  'We 
dd  two  example!  of  Chinese  ceinvturieN,  in  wliii'h  are  pliintci!  trees  of 
m  farm*  aixl  cnaraeten. 

1 7Wtu4  burj/iag-aTaumli  "  an  ^cmlly  rnvoiiritc  plaeeii  of  pnhlte  rcxort. 
riMci|Ml  proiiienaiie  in  thu  isvenniL',  for  the  inhaliitantii  n(  Pern,  in  d  very 
iiWK  ct:D)etc'ry,  icliiLh  nIiijwii  to  the  hurhour,  is  planted  wiili  nolilc  cv- 
M,  and  in  thii-kly  sc:  in  niuny  nlacex  with  Turkiali  iiioniiinciitn.  The 
M  Turks  have  their  graven  miled  in,  and  often  n  liuildiiig  over  lliein,  in 
gf  which  light*  arc  kqit  cunatantly  burning.  The  inseriplion  on  tlic 
tSMM  i-t  UMiaity  n  Kcntenre  fnini  the  Koran,  wrilti-n  in  letters  uf  ^»ll. 
Wkit.  like  the  Welsh,  adorn  the  griives  I'f  thi;ir  I'rienils  1<t  |ilinitiii: 
■  npon  them,  tiften  the  myrtle,  Imt  K.fmctiim's  ilie  iinuirj lli-i.    (fi'i;.  !)S,) 


BM(*i  TVneri,  fce.,  p.  201.)  The  vicinity  of  b  cemetery  is  not  in  the 
I  of  Turkey  judged  liy  any  mciiot  disaereculile,  and  no  spot  is  su 
and  well  (Vequenled  an  the  Armenian  and  Frank  bnrj  ing-groniid,  at  the 
irta  of  Pera,  called  Mneinata,  or  the  toiulis.  It  ii  shaded  liy  a  grove 
ilberry  tree*,  and  is  on  the  e>t^  of  lome  higli  ground,  wheiiee  there  ta 
aificent  view  of  the  suburb  ot  tScuthri  and  a  grent  portion  of  tlie  llos- 
N.  (UoUoiac'i  Travch  in  Alinuia,  vol.  ii.  ]>.  R37.)  The  cemetery  of 
arks  at  Conatanlinople  is  the  fushionable  qiiiirEer  of  tlic  Franks,  and 
eaaiire-gro'.ind  of  ihe  I^vantincs.     It  is  the  oiilt  place  of  recreation  in 

(MaddeH^*  Turkry,  p.  8(14  )  Tlio  Turkish  cemeteries  arc  generally 
'  the  city,  on  rising  gruimd,  [ilanted  with  cedars,  cypresies,  and  odori- 

■hrulis,  whose  deep  verdure  and  graeclul  IbrniB  lieiiding  In  every  breexc 

melancholy  beauty  to  the  place,  and  excite  sentiments  very  cungenittl 
deatinatian.  (Etulai-e'i  T^-aerU,  &e„  p,  4S.)  The  Cemetery  of  Eynli, 
[kHUtantiiiople,  is  cniw<led  with  Kruvcs  :  those  which  contain  inules 
lenerslly  a  turban  at  the  he;id  of  the  flat  tomlwtone,  and  nearly  all  have 

growing  from  llie  ctnire  uf  tlic  stones,  (fg.  '3'A.)     T\»C  KiMm^wnW. 
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barU-ground  of  Scutari  extciulH  for  inilca  m  length,  and  nmoiig  high  Bnd 
tatMwd  tombatODea,  with  golil -lettered  inncriptions,  aioiirnfiil  i-viircsAtiit  nrc 
IhicUr  pUatcd.  (Alerandrr't  TraTtltfnira  Iiulki,  p.  2it).)  TluTe  is  u  very  lHr(>e 
hajMMTOund,  ahaded  by  an  cxteniivc  forcBt  of  ['vgirctisex  nt  Boiirnalut,  a 
Apof  elegant  country  homes  built  in  the  European  fntiliioiT,  boluniiiii);  to 
As  iinhaiim  of  Smyrna.  {Hohhuiae't  Trawti  in  Alliiiuta,  vol.  i.  |i.  liHi.)" 
(AHyr.  tfGard.,  cd.  IB34,  p.  300.) 

ftwM»  Cmelcria. — *•  There  arc  said  to  be  UKH  niausolciiiiiR  at  Sliimz;  thoHc 
ofChodqa  Hafiz  and  Saadi  !^jcnifi(both  cclebrntcdpott:t)  iirc  t lie  must  hcau- 
tU  Tm  burial-pLKeofthi.- first  (^£.96.)  is  situated  at  Musulli.ai)  entutc  pus- 


d  by  Elofis,  who,  it  is  remarked,  was  not  Imricd  by  the  nation,  but  had  the 

m  of  hia  funenil  defrayed  out  of  hiij  own  |irivnlu  fortune.   Ilis  cemetery 

d  apacious,  shaded  by  poplars  (a  rare  tree  in  Pcrsiu^.and  having  n 

n  atone  on  each  aide  of  the  entrance.    The  wall  is  built  orbriek,and 

_  ja  in  direction  with  the  cypress  trees  of  the  surrounding  garden.  The 
d  is  strewed  with  tombstones,  and  divera  sepulchral  menioriuU  of  thoHo 
who  had  deaired  to  he  buried  under  the  j>uurdian  influence  of  the  |>oct.  En- 
lainc  from  the  neighbouring  garden,  which  was  Iwqucathed  to  the  cemetery, 
tlwEBq>ef  conduct*  a  stranger  into  the  place  of  the  sc[>ulchre.  This  is  xiir- 
nnnded  by  lattice-work,  and  contains  three  tumuli  licbides  the  (;rave  of  tile 
pact ;  one  eneloaes  the-remnins  of  a  secular  prince,  and  the  other  two  illns- 
trimt  imUvUluals,  who,  when  living,  were  diiiciples  of  Ilufiz.  In  the  place 
of  the  Hpulchre  aits  a  priest,  who  repeats  verses  from  the  Koran  in  jiniise 
of  the  iUiMtrious  dead,  und  enumerates  thtm*  virtues ;  when  he  lius  finished, 
anotber,  and  atlerwardn  a  third,  in  the  open  burving-filace,  take  up  the  same 
theme  ;  ao  that  the  lamentations  are  incessant.  The  tombs  are  placed  in  a 
row ;  and  the  form  of  uU  of  them  is  the  same.  They  are  alraut  the  size  ofa  nur- 
eoplwjpu,  and  have  ciich  a  hu-gc  stone,  olKiut  o  man's  height,  ut  both  eiidH. 
The  iIoiM  of  which  they  are  made  is  of  n  coinmiin  kind,  und  unjHillshcd.  On 
each  aide  are  sculptured  verseit  from  the  Koran,  and  on  the  stone*  placed  at 
the  feet  are  elagint  epitaphs,  ilafiz  died  a.  n,  I.'140.  iKiempfir'i  Aimlii. 
Riot.,  Ac..  luB.  11.  rel.  vi.  p.  367.)  -    {KHijir.  ,>f  (iard.,  cd.  IKU,  \i.-J7l.) 

In  the  CUnetc  eenieleriei  (fint.  9o.  97.),  trees  of  various  dencri|itioTis  are  intro- 
duced, and  the  tuDibsureof  veryremnrkuble  foruis.  "About  Canton  and  Macao 
the  high  lands  are  very  little  cultivated,  beini;  generally  set  apart  for  burying  the 
dead;  those  about  Canton  are  entirely  occupied  as  cemeteries,  the  low  grounds, 
*hieh  con  be  covered  with  wutir,  being  the  only  ones  which  will  proiliiie 
rice.  ^Dobrll*   Traimit,  &t„    vol.   ii.   p.    191.)     ^unietimua,  ^uviw«,   vW 
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Art.  IV.     Oh  the  Hornet.     By  J.  Wigiiton. 

n  penoDS  doubt  if  the  hornet  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  be  the  same  kind 
or  hornet :  they  ground  their  doubt  on  the  fact  that  hornctn,  like  wajips, 
addom  attack  or  sting  any  one  without  provocation.     This,  however,  ia 
■diets ;  ibr  He  who  sent  the  hornet  as  a  scourge  on  the  C-anaanites 
Umake  them  fulfil  it;  and,  though  we  are  not  told  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Mourget  still  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  fulfilled,  and  that  too  dread- 
^    But  be  all  this  as  it  may,  though  the  hornet  be  not  the  largest  stinging 
et  «B  have,  still  it  is  the  most  formidable  one.     Fortunately  hornets  are 
SD  niinierons  as  their  fellow  species  the  wasps,  otherwise  they  would 
(0  terror,  especially  to  those  that  startle  at  the  sight  of  a  wasp  or  a  bee. 
IPS  conversed  with  several  who  have  been  stung  by  hornets,  and  they 
the  pain  was  great :  I  have  been  thrice  stung  by  them  myself,  and,  except 
IK^  tne  pain  was  not  much  greater  than  I  have  felt  from  the  sting  of  a 
pi  and  that  was  not  enough  to  make  me  believe  the  old  saying,  that 
M  hornets  could  sting  a  horse  to  death."   Some  feel  more  pain  from  a  sting 
I  others ;  there  are  even  instances  of  persons  dying  from  the  sting  of  a 
bat  snch  are  rare  occurrences,  such  as  that  of  a  prick  from  a  pin  or 
B  ransing  death.     However,  I  wish  none  to  be  stung  by  hornets;  my 
Gt  b  only  to  mention  something  about  their  habits.     In  doing  this,  I  find 
B  gitean  but  little  from  authors  :  tiiey  merely  sny  that  the  hornet  is  a 
its  of  wasn,  and  their  habits  are  similar.     IVofessor  Wilson,  however, 
ives  that  tne  F(68pa  CVabro  (the  hornet)  has  never  appeared  in  Scotland. 
hau^fi  the  hornet  is  a  species  of  wasp,  indeed  it  may  be  called  the  king 
bs  wasps,  yet  it  differs  a  little  from  the  wasp  in  its  habits :  for  instance, 
honet  rarely  builds  its  nest  in  the  ground,  and  we  never  find  it  sus- 
bd  from  a  branch  in  the  open  air.     A  dry  hollow  tree,  and  somewhere 
r  the  roof  of  a  shed  or  barn,  are  the  favourite  sites  of  the  hornet.    When 
cMsession  of  either  of  the  latter  places,  their  nest  may  be  seen  fixed  to  a 
bj  several  little  props  or  pillars,  having  a  lar^  opening  below  :  in  this 
Bet  it  difibrs  from  the  wasps'  nests,  especially  those  seen  upon  a  branch  ; 
ve  closed  below,  except  a  small  hole  or  two  to  enter  at.  The  opening  is 
low  the  excrement  from  the  insects  to  pass  through,  it  being  far  greater 
from  wasps ;  so  much  so,  that  from  a  strong  colony  of  hornets  a  filthy 
ii  always  dropping.    In  spring,  the  hornet,  like  the  wasp,  begins  her  nest 
ik     Both  collect  their  materials  from  decayed  wood,  and  the  hornet 
•OS  that  which  is  more  decayed.     It  seems  doubtful  if  either  use  saliva 
■D  from  trees  in  working  up  the  materials.     Hornets  may  be  seen  enter- 
bdr  nest  with  clear  drops  ni  their  mouths,  which  differ  neither  in  touch 
aste  from  water :  whether  this  fluid  is  to  carry  on  the  structure,  or  to 
the  brood,  I  cannot  rightly  say ;    but  I  suspect  it  is   for  the  former 
use.    The  materials,  being  so  very  dr>',  of  course  require  moisture  before 
CMi  be  formed  into  paper,  which  is  of  a  coarser  texture  than  that  fonned 
e  wasp.   Both  rear  their  structures  nearly  alike,  except  that  the  hornets' 
are  made  larger  ;  viz.  the  combs  are  ranged  horizontally,  and  form  many 
Kt  parallel  stories,  supported  by  many  little  pillars  ;  more  are  added  as 
re^nt  increases,  and  they  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  cocoons  of  the 
ts  while  in  their  cells,  and  are  cut  through  when  they  come  forth.     The 
:hs  of  the  cells  are  downwards  i  consequently  the  tops  of  the  combs  are 
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composed  of  the  bases  of  the  cells,  and  fonn  nearly  a  level  floor,  on  which  the 
insects  can  pass  and  repass.  The  spaces  between  the  first-formed,  or  workers*, 
combs  in  the  hornet*s  nest  are  about  half  an  inch  high,  in  those  of  the  queen 
1  in. ;  but  the  spaces  in  both  are  reduced  by  the  cocoons  of  the  insects, 
especially  that  of  the  queen,  which  protrudes  beyond  the  rest.  Though 
hornets*  cells  are  larger  than  those  or  wasps,  still  they  are  not  so  numerous, 
and  of  course  their  progeny  is  less,  except  the  queens  and  drones,  which  are 
far  greater,  and  are  rear^  last  in  the  colony :  tney  amount  to  several  hun- 
dreds ;  indeed,  the  whole  cells  in  autumn  are  occupied  by  them.  The  drones 
arc  principally  in  the  workers*  cells,  but  they  are  found  also  in  those  of  the 
queen  :  those  bred  in  the  latter  appear  to  be  of  a  larger  size.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  wasps  ;  among  them  the  drones  and  queens  are  bred  together  in 
larger  cells  in  the  last-k>rmed  combs,  and  working  wasps  are  reared  until  the 
colony  disperse. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  from  a  hornet's  nest  taken  from  a  hollow  tree 
on  the  25th  of  Sept.  At  that  time  the  w&sps  were  getting  weak,  and  careless 
about  their  nests,  while  the  hornets  were  in  full  vigour.  The  nest  contained 
nine  divisions  of  combs,  full  of  eggs  and  brood  ;  even  the  last  comb,  orrrtbcr 
the  embryo  of  one,  being  only  five  cells,  just  begun,  contained  eggs  a  little 
larger  than  wasps' ;  but,  like  theirs,  deposited  on  one  side,  a  little  fitHn  the 
bottom  of  their  cells.  This  affords  room  for  the  excrements  from  the  gmbi, 
which  was  the  black  substance  found  in  the  empty  cells  when  the  colony  was 
upset.  It  contained  more  drones  and  queens  than  workers ;  several  hundreds 
more  came  forth.  During  a  month  nine  kept  the  nest  in  a  hothouse ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  not  one  worker,  their  cells  bein^  full  of  brood  drones,  as 
already  noticed.  I  put  one  worker  into  the  nest :  tliough  wingless,  he  fon^ 
about,  and,  on  the  least  alarm,  he  was  always  the  first  to  appear.  When 
pressed  with  hunger,  he  came  with  the  rest  and  ate  from  my  hand.  I  cannot 
say  whether  the  drones  or  young  queens  take  any  part  in  the  colony ;  the 
former  quit  in  search  of  food  ;  they  are  larger  than  the  workers,  are  known 
from  them  by  their  long  dark  feelers  or  horns,  and  by  having  no  sting.  The 
queens  are  larger ;  I  never  saw  them  abroad  in  search  of  food  ;  probably  tbef 
are  fed  by  the  workers,  and  before  becoming  torpid  eat  the  dying  larvae.  It  o*7 
be  worthy  of  remark,  that,  though  there  were  many  males  and  females  in  the 
nest  alluded  to,  I  could  not  discern  them  meeting  to  insure  a  future  increaie; 
as  the  drones  and  workers  perish  at  the  end  of  the  season,  it  must  take  pl>^ 
before  then.  The  queens ,  like  those  of  the  wasp,  hide  themselves  dorBf 
winter  amongst  dry  moss,  &c.,  in  a  torpid  state,  until  the  warmth  of  spHoS 
calls  them  forth  to  begin  fresh  colonies. 

Since  the  above  was  written.  Dr.  Neill,  who  is  well  known  as  a  natorabst 
as  well  as  a  horticulturist,  sent  me  word  that  he  has  never  met  with  the 
Fi^spa  Crabro  in  Scotland.  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  his  own  words  od 
this  subject :  — "I  sent  the  hornets  to  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan,  in  whoee  Hch 
collection  they  will  have  a  place.  He  writes  me  thus :  '  I  have  no  hesilsttKi 
in  saying  that  you  may  assure  your  correspondent  that  the  hornet  does  not 
occur  in  Scotland.  I  have  stated  this  as  my  belief  in  a  paper  on  the  Wa^ 
in  the  12th  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  AgricuUure.  I  never  sawt 
hornet  in  this  country,  nor  ever  heard  of  one  occurring.  It  extends  much 
farther  north  on  the  Continent ;  but  we  cannot  infer  from  that  thAt  it  aboohl 
likewise  be  found  here.  It  is  so  conspicuous  and  formidable  an  insect,  thA 
had  it  existed  here,  it  is  not  likely  it  would  have  been  overlooked/  Frod 
such  evidences,  especiallv  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan's,  who  may  be  styled  the  Scot- 
tish Kirby,  we  may  conclude  there  are  no  hornets  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  vefj 
natural  for  us  to  ask  wh v.  Want  of  proper  food  cannot  be  the  caiiae^  ^ 
wasps  find  nourishment  there.  The  wet  and  cold  variable  springs  in  ScotluMi 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  by  arousing  the  insects  at  an  improper 
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they  were  covered  with  rime  frost,  and  dead  to  appearance ;  but  when  placed 
in  the  warmth  they  soon  began  to  hum.  Perhaps  the  cause  may  be  owing  to 
wmething  peculiar  in  the  insect  for  local  districts ;  for  instance,  it  is  said  that 
the  hornet  is  not  found  in  Cambridge  or  Lincolnshire :  the  fact  that  they 
ibound  in  Norfolk,  an  adjoining  county,  is  in  favour  of  this.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  much  against  it ;  that  is,  hornets  are  never  so  numerous  as 
vasps ;  yet  tliere  are  more  queens  reared  in  their  nests  than  in  those  of  wasps. 
Tins  argues  in  favour  of  the  climate  and  food  being  more  against  their 
increase.  The  hornet  may  be  considered  more  an  inhabitant  of  woods  than 
the  wasp  ;  and,  as  regards  food,  though  they  visit  the  garden  and  orchard  in 
March  of  it,  still  their  greatest  supply  is  from  the  forest.  They  will  unbark 
die  young  shoots  of  trees ;  for  instance,  the  ash  :  frequently  the  shoots 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  eaten  by  rabbits.  This  shows  they  have  great 
power  in  their  mandibles  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  like  some  other  insects 
when  m  confinement,  in  a  pill-box  for  instance,  they  do  not  attempt  to  escape 
I7  catting  through  it,  whicn  they  could  do  in  a  few  minutes." 

Hornets  have  been  very  numerous  during  the  last  season.  I  have  assisted 
ii  df8tro}ing  many  of  their  nests,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
their  manner  of  defence.  If  their  nests  had  not  been  previously  disturbed, 
they  mipht  be  approached  with  safety ;  if  otherwise,  not.  At  first,  when  the 
attack  IS  made,  those  that  issue  from  the  nest  show  bold  resistance,  yet 
addom  sting  without  giving  notice  of  their  intention,  by  whizzing  with  great 
ferce  close  by  one's  ear ;  but,  for  all  their  strength  and  courage,  they  sooner 
gtre  way  than  their  weaker  fellows  the  wasps :  these  are  waspish  to  the  last, 
while  the  hornets  that  escape  hum  off  in  the  distance. 

Couey  Gardens^  April  4.  1843. 


Art.  V.  S(nne  Account  of  the  Insects  which  attack  the  Basfherry. 
By  J.  O.  West  WOOD,  F.L.S  ,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety of  London. 

There  are  but  few  species  of  insects  which  materially  injure 
the  leaves  or  fruit  of  the  raspberry.  This  plant,  like  most  vege- 
tables, has,  of  course,  its  aphis  and  its  lepidopterous  caterpillars 
Which  gnaw  the  leaves ;  but  the  obnoxious  species  may  be  con- 
sidered as  consisting  only  of  the  grub  of  a  moth  which  attacks 
the  bud,  and  that  of  a  beetle  which  attacks  the  fruit.  Of  the 
former,  the  individuals  are  produced  in  the  preceding  autumn, 
Ind  are  thus  of  a  considerable  size  when  the  spring  developes 
bhe  buds,  into  the  base  of  which  they  burrow  and  penetrate  to 
the  heart,  consuming  the  embryo  flowers  and  leaves  in  the  same 
aumner  as  I  have  described  in  my  accoimt  of  the  caterpillar  of 
the  apricot  moth.  The  buds  thus  attacked  may  be  easily  known 
>y  their  faded  appearance,  and  shoidd  be  hand-picked  and  de- 

^e  other  insect  above  mentioned  does  not  commence  its 
ittacks  until  the  fruit  approaches  maturity.  Many  of  the 
berries  may  now  be  perceived  more  or  less  shriveled,  with  the 
seed-vessels  dried  up.  If  one  of  these  be  opened,  the  central 
oore  of  the  fruit  will  be  found  more  or  less  burrowed,  as  well  as 
the  fruit,  the  seeds  of  which  are  left  bare  and  dry,  especially  at 
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the  top,  the  ■"emaioder 
not  being  fuU-sized, 
and  generally  pre- 
maturely ripe  and  dla- 
coloured.  lliis  is  done 
by  a  whitish  grab,  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  rather 
cylindric  in  figure ; 
with  the  under  aide 
of  the  body  and  sides, 
and  articulations  of 
the  scgmentB,  dirty 
white ;  the  heaA  and 
a  dorsal  plate  on  each 
ring  brownish  buff, 
with  the  sides  and  a 
central  longitudinal 
line  on  cadi  plate 
brown,  thus  giving 
the  appearance  of 
three  dorsal  lines  of 
brown.  The  head  ie 
horny,  and  furnished  a,  rmi- 
witb  homy  jawa  and  "'thI 
abort  feelers,  as  well  ^JJi 
as  with  the  various 
membranous  parts  usually  present,  composing  the  under  portioB 
of  the  mouth  of  the  larvte  of  Cole6ptera.  The  grub  is  al» 
furnished  with  six  short  scaly  articulated  feet.  It  has  also  two 
short  scaly  horns  on  the  upper  side  of  the  extremity  of  Ae 
body ;  the  under  side  being  fumisbed  with  a  fleshy  retnctile 
tubercle,  which  the  insect  uses  as  a  seventh  foot.  When  fuB 
grown  it  descends  to  the  earth,  where  it  buries  itself  to  a  cob* 
siderable  depth,  forming  for  itself  a  small  oval  cocoon  of  eu^ 
with  the  inner  surface  quite  smooth.  Here  it  assomes  tbe 
ordinary  pupa  state  to  which  all  coleopterous  insects  are  sub- 
ject. Some  individuals  which  I  reared  did  not  arrive  at  thi 
Eirfect  state  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  produced  ^ 
yti^rus  tomentdsus,  a  small  buff  or  slaty  brown  coloured  onl 
beetle,  with  knobbed  antennie,  which  is  to  be  seen  fiyinff  abool 
the  raspberry  plants  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  wludi  ■■ 
also  very  partial  to  the  hawthorn  and  bhickberry. 

I  am  the  more  deurous  of  stating  the  result  of  my  own  o)^ 
servations,  because  Mr.  Curtis,  in  bis  account  of  uiis  beetle 
appears  to  be  in  some  doubt  whether  the  maggots  found  in  thi 
fruit  of  the  raapberry  are  those  of  this  insect ;  whilst  MoM 


.    »,  RaptKti}it[iicktdlHtlHlim,al 
ill  (TOinll  i  iiunjorib*(Hil4lllM« 

I,  Thu  Wtl    r.  The  petfret  iuea  ■!>■(.  nl  '** 
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And  Spence  state  that,  when  in  Jlower,  the  footstalks  of 
issom  are  occasionally  eaten  through  by  the  Z)erm6stes 
us)  tomentosusy  which  they  once  saw  prove  fatal  to  a 
crop.  They  also  add,  <<  that  bees  frequently  anticipate 
,  by  sucking  the  fruit  with  their  proboscises,  spoil  it  for 
le.''  A  more  nauseous  annoyance  is,  however,  sometimes 
)d  by  some  of  the  winged  bugs  (chiefl  v  species  of  C&psus), 
3iotnide  their  rostrums  into  the  fruit,  leaving  behind  a 
TV  much  like  the  smell  of  the  bed-bug. 
following  are  the  systematic  details  of  the  species  in 
q:  — 

!oIe6pteni  (or  beetles). 

Pentamera  (with  5-jointed  tarsi).  ^  ^iju.  t 

NitidiUids.  '^  ' 

Wtikrus  Latreitte  (Dermdstes  Fabr,) 

6jtjknis  tomentdsus  Fabr, 

iiermestes  fumatus  Fabr, 

ie»  61Ipha  test&cea  f  Lanmeut, 


fth,  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch ;  -'-^■fli^^  ^1        i 
wJ,  densely  clothed  with  lu- 
'ellowish,  brownish,  or  greyish  ^ 

ince;    the  forehead  depressed  a, 

nctured;   the  eyes  large  and      ngw.  The Ra$pberry B<etie, 
the  thorax  punctured,  as  weU  2-,'™„"S?t^iJ^e/J.'I;'f^ 
elytra;    the  legs,   antcnnie,  J--fJ:f^^»f,^Vt*^^^^^ 
3nth  pale  bumsh,  or  ochre*  m  lengtb),  magnified. 
1 ;  the  body  beneath  dark  brown,   with  the  extremity 
coloured* 
mersmith.  Sept,  15.  1842. 


[,  Dinbur  Castle,  its  Gardens,  and  its  Gardeners.  By  Peter 

Mackenzie. 

(Continued  from  p.  110.) 

le  night  arrived  on  which  Colin  Forbes  was  to  take  his  turn  in 
useful  information  to  his  comrades,  he  told  them  that  what  he  in- 
>  communicate  might  be  thought  by  some  to  have  little  connexion 
ening,  but  he  hoped,  before  he  was  done,  he  would  be  able  to  show 
nibject  was  worthy  of  a  gardener's  consideration, 
iynamics  formed  the  science  to  which  he  intended  to  direct  their 
for  a  short  time;  and  he  glanced  in  their  order  at  the  four  principal 
3  which  it  is  divided,  viz.  Hydrostatics,  which  explain  the  laws  of 
ibrium  of  such  fluids  as  water;  and  Hvdraulics,  which  explain  the 
lieir  motion ;  Aerostatics,  which  treat  ot  the  laws  of  the  equilibrium 
luds  as  air ;  and  Pneumatics,  which  treat  of  their  motion.  "  Before 
1  any  further,"  said  Colin,  "  I  will  inform  you  of  the  circumstance 
Bi  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject.  In  the  first  year  of  my  ap- 
liip,  whilst  we  were  enlarging  the  pleasure-ground,  part  of  the  opera- 
;— 1843.  VIII.  EE 
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tions  were  extended  into  a  field  but  poorly  suppfied  with  water.  In  the  j 
course  of  working  we  came  upon  a  small  spring,  which  the  gardener  tboaglbt 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cattle  if  it  were  conveyed  to  a  proper  place 
for  their  use.  A  gentleman  happened  to  be  present  who  held  a  sttraboo 
under  government,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  superintend  ground  work. 
His  opmion  was  that  it  would  be  usdess  to  expend  money  upon  the  spring; 
because  it  appeared  so  weak,  and  the  field  so  level,  that,  when  the  water  b«i 
to  collect,  Its  own  weight  would  prevent  the  sprins  firom  running.  The 
gardener,  however,  tbou^t  differentlv.  He  believed  uat,  however  wedk  the 
spring  might  be,  it  would  rise  to  its  level  although  it  had  a  lake  to  oppose  it; 
and  the  spring,  for  any  thing  he  knew,  would  balance  an  ocean ;  or  else  he  ha! 
been  wrongly  instructed.  The  gentleman  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  having  hii 
opinion  controverted  by  one  whom  he  considered  his  inferior ;  but  both  were 
willing  that  a  temporary  dam  should  be  made  in  order  to  teat  their  knowledlp 
and  I  watched  the  rising  of  the  water  firom  day  to  day  until  it  ran  over  tfi 
appointed  boundary.  The  gentleman  obtained  a  lesson  which  he  wodd 
perhaps  remember  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  the  cattle  obtained  water,  whi^ 
was  a  great  benefit  both  for  them  and  their  owner.  Sometime  after  1  (Ul  ii 
with  part  of  Playfair's  Ouitinet  of  Natural  PhUotophy^  which  gave  me  tfitde 
help  on  the  subject.  I  also  procured  an  odd  number  of  Nicholsoo's  Jorat 
containing  an  article  entitled  '  A  Summary  of  the  most  useful  Parts  of  Hjdnt* 
lies,  chiefly  extracted  and  abridged  from  Eytelwein's  Handbuck  der  Medaak 
und  der  Hydraulik^  These  short  treatises  gave  me  new  views  of  coMMi 
things." 

Colin  Forbes  then  bc^n  to  explain  to  the  other  lads  the  equifibrioB  d 
fluids,  and  taking  his  spirit  level  showed  Bauldy  how  to  use  it.  He  diovel 
them  that  it  is  upon  the  tendency  of  all  the  particles  of  fluids  to  cone  to  • 
level  that  the  m  Aing  of  leveling  mstruments  depends :  and,  if  the  penoo  whe 
opposed  the  collecting  of  the  water  had  remembered  that,  if  a  communicatioi 
by  means  of  a  tube  or  pipe,  either  straight  or  crooked,  be  made  between  the 
water  in  one  vessel  and  tnat  in  another,  the  surface  of  both  wfll  be  at  the  MB 
level  before  the  water  is  at  rest,  and  if  he  had  also  remembered  that  the  mU 
in  the  spout  of  a  teapot  will  balance  all  the  water  in  the  pot,  he  wonld  aeicr 
have  acted  as  he  did.  If  persons  would  accustom  themselves  a  little  morcti 
observation  and  thinking,  they  would  be  less  liable  to  fall  into  bluoden.  ft 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  gardeners  to  superintend  the  formation  of  poodi 
and  lakes  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know  tofll^ 
thing  about  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  materials  they  have  to  deid  with; 
for  accidental  circumstances  frequently  cause  much  mischief,  not  ts^ 
repaired.  He  once  knew  a  flower-garden  nearly  ruined  by  the  breaking  dows 
of  a  small  lake ;  gravel  was  washed  upon  the  ground,  and  many  of  the  dssfi^ 
removed  by  the  force  of  the  water.  >yhereas,  if  proper  attention  had  beet 
paid  in  the  erection  of  the  dam,  the  disaster  would  nave  been  prevented.  Be 
then  gave  some  illustrations  of  the  pressure  of  fluids,and  made  tnem  acquainted 
with  the  hydrostatic  paradox.  He  laid  down  the  rules  for  finding  the  picwd* 
of  water  upon  level  and  sloping  surfaces,  and  for  finding  the  centre  of  gnritTt 
and  the  centre  of  pressure,  as  well  as  the  specific  gravity,  of  bodies  in  gcMoi; 
and  demonstrated  the  principle  on  which  die  siphon  works,  and  its  applio* 
tion  to  horticultural  purposes.  He  also  noticed  capillary  attraction,  alMe^ 
plained  to  them  bow  glass  in  garden  erections  is  broken  by  means  of  it  ii 
winter,  when  broad  overlapping  is  practised  in  glazing.  He  informed  dM* 
of  some  of  the  important  offices  that  are  supposed  to  be  performed  in  oaMfS 
b^  capillary  attraction,  such  as  the  distribution  of  moisture  in  the  ami,  and  the 
rise  and  circulation  of  sap  in  vegetables  by  means  of  their  fine  capiUary  tnhek 

After  having  explained  that  part  of  the  science  which  makes  oa  aoqoainlv 
with  the  proportion  of  the  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  fluida,  he  next  toraed 
to  Hydraulics,  that  division  of  '*  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  aiolio* 
of  liquids,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  and  the  e£^ts  which  they 
produce.*'   He  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand  that  importaBt  theoic^ 
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"  The  velocity  with  which  a  liquid  issues  from  an  infinitely  small  orifice  in 
bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel  that  is  kept  full,  is  equal  to  that  which  a  heavy 
y  would  acquire  by  fidling  fi*oni  the  level  of  the  surfiice  to  the  level  of  the 
ioe.'*  He  next  informed  them  of  manv  things  which  they  did  not  know 
lecting  the  motion  of  water  in  various  cnannels,  such  as  rivers,  pipes,  &c. ; 
ited  out  to  them  the  wise  provision  of  Providence  in  regulating  the  flow  of 
cr  in  rivers,  and  preventing  it  fi-om  bringing  destruction  on  the  earth ;  and, 
means  of  the  garden-syringe  and  garden-engine,  explained  the  difference 
ween  the  ordinary  lift-pump  and  forcing-pump,  and  the  principles  on 
ich  they  act. 

t  would  occupy  too  much  of  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  to  state  all  the 
led  and  interesting  information  that  Colin  Forbes  imparted  that  night,  in 
bothy,  to  his  attentive  listeners.     Ue  tried  to  make  his  statements  as 
in  as  he  could,  illustrated  his  discourse  with  very  simple  apparatus.     Some 
f  be  deterred  firom  the  pursuit  of  science  when  they  see  or  read  about  the 
endid  apparatus  employed  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  wealthy  institutions,  but 
v31  often  be  found  that  the  same  truths  may  be  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  a 
■dy  audience  by  means  of  simple  things,  easily  cot,  and  costing  little. 
U  happened  that  Bauldy  Black  was  cook  in  tlie  bothv  on  the  night  on 
ich  Colin  Forbes  was  to  deliver  his  discourse.     Bauldy  was  rather  later 
B  he  should  have  been  in  preparing  the  supper,  and,  during  the  time  he  was 
itiDg,  Colin  was  arranging  the  few  things  he  had  collected  in  order  to  make 
lanarks  better  understood ;  when  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  proceed 
ik  his  discourse  while  the  supper  was  cooling.    Finding  that  his  remarks  on 
dnuilics  had  occupied  more  time  than  he  intended,  he  determined  on 
nag  the  remainder  for  another  occasion,  to  the  great  delight  of  Bauldy, 
0  npeared  very  impatient  to  question  him  on  some  things.    He  told  Colm 
7  plainly  that  he  '*  could  na  tak  in  some  o'  the  things  that  he  heard  him 
f/*    Colin  asked  him  to  mention  the  things  he  had  said  which  he  did  not 
mtf  and  he  would  try  and  help  him  to  understand  them  better.    *'  Weel,'* 
d  Bauldy,  **  didna  ye  say  that  a  wee  drap  water  in  a  dish  could  be  made  to 
anoe  as  much  as  if  the  dish  had  been  fu  o'  water  ?    I  canna  believe  that  sic 
Idi^  can  happen."—**  Well,  Bauldy ,**  said  Colin,  **  would  you  like  if  I  were 
tell  you  that  you  were  a  poor  hand  at  making  porridge  ?  *' — "  No,  I  wouldna 
e  it,  for  I  will  tak  in  hand  to  mak  parritch  wi  ony  man  in  Scotland  or  his 
feeder;  and  nane  o'  yer  gruel-like  parritch  would  I  mak,  that  might  run  a 
le  on  a  deal  board  and  burn  a  body  at  the  end  o't ;  and  Til  warrant  ye*ll  get 
SB  to  yer  supper  this  night  that  the  skin  hasna  cracked  in  the  coolin,  and 
may  whommil  them  out  on  yer  loof  and  nac  scaith  come  o*er  them." — *'•  Well 
It  is  just  what  I  want,**  said  Colin  ;  "  for  you  know  that  when  they  are  well 
ide^  like  most  other  substances,  they  contract  in  cooling,  and  a  small  space  is 
i  between  the  sides  of  the  basin  and  its  contents." — "  That's  a'  true,"  re- 
ed Bauldy. — "  Well,  if  you  pour  a  small  Quantity  of  milk  into  that  space 
iwill  find  that  it  floats  the  porridge  in  tnc  basm.** — '*  I  hae  done  that 
ioy  a  time,"  said  Bauldy;  "but  what  does  that  signify?" — *' That  small 
up  of  milk  will  press  as  heavily  as  if  the  basin  were  full  of  milk,  and  you  sus- 
■ded  the  porridge  so  as  to  have  no  weight  on  the  basin." — **  Weel,  weel. 
It  will  soon  be  tried,"  said  Bauldy.     So  away  he  went  and  got  a  clean  piece 
net,  and,  turning  his  porridge  out  of  the  basm,  placed  his  supper  in  the  net. 
wording  to  Colin*s  du*ection  he  poured  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk  into  the 
am,  and  placing  it  in  one  scale  put  weights  in  the  opposite  one.     He  then 
otly  lowered  the  porridge  in  the  net  into  the  basin.     The  milk  rose  in  it 
d  Mought  down  the  opposite  scale,  so  that  it  required  more  weight  to 
bnce  it.    When  it  was  brought  to  balance,  the  heignt  which  the  milk  rose 
IB  the  basin  was  marked,  and  he  was  directed  to  take  out  the  porridge, 
lich  he  suspended  in  his  hand,  and  let  the  basin  remain  in  the  scale.     He 
H  then  told  to  pour  milk  into  it  until  it  would  balance  the  weights  in  the 
her  scale.     He  thought  a  small  quantity  would  do  it,  and  as  he  kept  pouring 
!  often  looked  at  the  other  scale,  but  it  showed  no  signs  of  rising  until  the 
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milk  in  the  basin  was  nearly  as  far  up  as  the  mark  made  when  the  first 
weighing  was  done  ;  and,  when  he  saw  that  it  required  to  rise  to  the  mark 
before  it  came  to  the  balance,  his  wonder  was  at  its  height,  and  he  hoped  thit 
Colin  would  forgive  him  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the  statements  he  had 
made. 

Walter  Glenesk  said  that  he  had  received  much  information  from  tbst  pirt 
of  the  discourse  whcih  treated  of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  ;  for  in  aome 
systematic  arrangements  of  simple  minerals  it  formed  one  of  their  eneotid 
characters :  for  instance,  in  combustible  minerals  the  specific  gravity  leldoa 
exceeds  2,  water  being  ecjual  to  1 ;  and  in  metallic  minerals  it  is  cominooly 
above  5  and  upwards ;  while  in  earthy  minerals  the  specific  erayity  is  senenlly 
less  than  5.  "  And  although  I  knew  these  things,*'  said  Walter, "  I  wis  not 
aware  that  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  was  so  easily  ascertained ;  nor  did  I 
know  that  a  hydrostatic  balance  was  so  easily  made.*' 

"  I  think  you  stated,"  said  Sandy  Macalpine,  **  that  the  rise  and  drcnlatiai 
of  the  sap  in  vegetables  are  performed  by  means  of  their  fine  capillary  tobefc 
I  believe  that  vegetable  physiologists  differ  in  their  opinions  respecting  the 
channel  through  which  the  sap  flows ;  some  sayine  that  it  is  throiign  the  tobei 
of  the  woody  fibre,  others  that  it  is  by  the  intercellular  passages,  and  the 


of  the  upward  flow  of  sap  in  vegetables  is  to  be  found  in  evapormtkio  ai' 
endosroose." — "Endosmose!  what  in  a*  the  warld  is  endosmose?"  Hid 
Bauldy,  "  that  causes  the  sap  to  rise  in  vegetables." — "  It  is,"  replied  Sandfi 
"  the  transmission  of  gaseous  bodies,  or  vapours,  or  liquids,  through  neB* 
branes  or  porous  substances,  from  without  inwards.  Many  operatiooi  d 
nature  which  philosophers  could  not  satisfactorily  account  for  are  expbiod 
by  this  law  ;  for  instance,  the  mechanical  mixture  of  the  various  gases  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  gases  are  of  different  densities,  and  yet  they  are  said  to  be  J 
blended  together  in  certain  proportions  without  entenng  into  chemical  on**  ^ 
binution.  It  has  been  found  that  dense  fluids  will  combine  with  those  thit 
are  more  thin  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  when  evaporation  takes  place  in  the 
leaves  of  vegetables  the  fluids  in  the  leaves  become  thick,  and,  the  thick  flp 
of  the  leaves  combining  with  the  thinner  sap  of  the  branches,  circulatioa  is  9A 
going.  Well  may  we  say,  with  the  ro  val  poet  of  Israel,  *  the  works  of  the  j 
Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein ;'  and  thoie 
who  delight  in  studying  the  works  of  an  Infinite  mind  will  find 

'  Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous.* 

And  those  who  have  dived  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  studied  hard  in 
the  boundless  domain  of  creation,  have  still  much  to  learn  respectiog  the 
humble  plant  by  the  wayside,  or  the  little-thought-of  flower  that  blooow  lo^ 
dies  upon  the  mouldering  towers  of  our  ancestors.  Yet  there  are  roiods  th^ 
can  read  lessons  of  instruction  in  '  flowers  passing  away ;'  and,  while  IivBi|>> 
the  fleeting  sepulchre  of  this  world,  can  enjoy  much  of  its  transient  gleaoi  of 
sunshine,  and  can  also  be  partakers  of  that  enduring  felicity  that  is  seated  io 
Heaven." 

West  Plcan,  April  8.  1843. 


Art.  Vll.      Notice  of  Dalvey,  the  Seat  of  Norman  MacLeod,  Bf 

By  A.  Branden,  Gardener  there. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  you  some  account  of  these  gardeoi^  ■»' 
of  the  state  of  gardening,  and  of  other  gardens  of  note,  in  this  quarter. 

The  Slate  of  Ckirdemng  in  this  Quarter. — Gardening  here  is  in  a  »** 
forward  state  than  you  Southerns  might  imagine,  taking  into  account  this  ^ 
northern  locality  and  distance  from  the  metropolis,  the  grand  centre  ^ 
which  most  new  and  good  things  in  the  floral  way  emanate. 

The  gardeners  here  (as  in  most  other  places  where  I  have  been)  I  coi*^' 
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1 1  body,  to  be  a  most  industrious,  intelligent,  and  persevering  set  of  men  ; 
■ny  ot  them  reading  one  or  two  of  the  gardening  periodicals,  several  of 
iiicli,  through  the  kindness  of  my  employer,  I  am  enabled  to  peruse ;  and  a 
umber  of  them  are  either  natives  of,  or  have  visited,  the  southern  parts  of 
u,  or  been  in  the  sister  isle,  where  gardening  is  carried  on  more  extensively 
MB  it  is  here.  These  few  general  remarks  I  have  thrown  out  in  the  mean 
Be,  leaving  particulars  to  a  future  opportunity,  or  a  more  able  pen. 
Ddvey  Gardens.  —  Fint  let  me  refer  you  back  to  your  Volume  for  1838, 

•  462.»  where  you  will  find  a  general  notice  of  these  grounds  by  my  prede* 
eaor,  the  then  gardener.  My  task  is  by  that  notice  lessened  to  adding  a  few 
■ticulars  to  the  account  there  given.  The  houses  which  were  then  three 
R  now  five  ;  the  fourth  one  being  a  span-roofed  stove,  divided  by  a  partition 
B  the  middle,  one  end  for  the  culture  of  orchida^ous  plants,  and  the  other  a 
neral  stove.  The  fifth  is  a  pit  for  heaths,  with  ventilators  in  the  walls  for 
be  admission  of  air  when  the  weather  will  not  admit  of  the  lights  being  drawn 
bwD.  The  side  walls  are  of  stone,  with  a  temporary  erection  of  boards  along 
haades  (with  the  ventilating  tub^  through)  for  the  purpose  of  holding  dry 
aies,  which  effectually  protects  the  walls  from  frost,  tne  roof  beine  protected 
ikh  hurdles  thatched  with  bent  (coarse  grass  or  rushes).  The  sides  of  the 
ttrdles  are  3  in.  deep,  made  of  ooards  1  in.  thick,  fitting  on  the  roof  like 
iCHiDon  lights  on  rafters.  In  this  pit,  both  last  season  and  this,  we  have  kept 
Mbigoniums,  calceolarias,  heaths,  &c.,  all  of  which,  at  present,  look  healthy  and 
idl.  The  pathway  goes  along  the  back,  with  a  door  at  each  end,  by  which 
■ens  the  plants  can  be  examined  be  the  weather  what  it  may,  which  is  a 
iaaded  advantage  over  the  ordinary  sort  of  pits,  where  the  lights  have  to  be 
MDored  for  that  purpose ;  also  the  ventilators  in  the  walls  preclude  the  possi- 
ilitj  of  damp  lodging  beneath.  The  plants  stand  on  a  platform  of  rough 
lotnii  near  the  gla^,  and  are  plunged  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  river  sand. 
rbii  is  the  best  material  to  plunge  pots  in  I  have  yet  tried,  being  moist,  cool, 
■d  dean,  and  worms  cannot  run  into  it.  This  practice  saves  frequent  watcr- 
ig,  which  is  a  great  advantage  in  a  pit  of  this  sort,  as  the  less  water  used  the 
M  chance  there  is  of  damp  accumulating  ;  for  when  damp  is  once  generated 
til  not  so  easily  dried  up  again  in  moist  or  cloudy  weather.  Under  the  plat- 
arm  are  stowed  away  pentstemons,  salvias,  fuchsias,  and  such  like  things,  for 
Mdding  out  in  summer. 

Tbe  general  stock  of  plants  mentioned  in  the  former  communication  is  still 
stending.     There  is  also  here  a  quantity  of  the  Himalaya  pines. 

The  ^rden  (independently  of  the  kitchen  ground)  is  about  five  acres  in 
Bteot,  and  has  originally  been  laid  out,  in  the  Dutch  style,  as  a  kitchen-gar- 
k%  with  broad  main  walks,  which  arc  still  retained,  and  taken  advantage  of 
far  eflfecty  as  will  be  seen  below.  The  kitchen  crops  have  been  removed,  bit 
^  bit,  to  give  place  to  fiower  borders,  turf  glades,  and  other  ornaments,  and  a 
nore  subordinate  place  assigned  to  this  department,  along  with  the  framin^- 
ptmnd,  hardy  pits,  &c.,  behind  the  walls  at  the  north  and  east  sides,  which  is 
veQ  protected  from  northerly  gales  by  a  rising  ground  covered  with  forest 
trees. 

Taking  the  above  as  a  preamble,  we  will  now  enter  the  garden  gate.  On  the 
^  is  a  border  facing  tne  south,  with  a  wall  behind,  which  last  season  was 
)linted  with  three  rows  of  dahlias,  according  to  their  heights.  This  border; 
■riien  the  plants  were  in  bloom,  had  a  most  dazzling  effect.  It  is  now  planted 
^  rose  stocks,  to  be  worked  in  summer  with  choice  kinds  ;  and  pillar  or 
^limbiDg  roses  are  planted  against  the  wall.  On  the  right  is  the  Dropniore 
lower-garden,  spoken  of  in  the  former  communication  ;  at  the  end  of  the 
Hvder  is  the  stove  ;  further  on  is  the  camellia-house,  occupied  chiefly  with 
^iniellias,  a  few  tall  New  Holland  plants  behind,  and  azaleas  and  heaths 
^  front.  Before  this  house  is  a  grass  glade ;  on  a  circle  in  the  centre  stands 
^Vge  horsechestnut,  which  affords  an  agreeable  shade  for  a  seat  in  summer, 
^tersperscd  through  the  glade  are  several  circles  of  rhododendrons  (the  circle 

*  ft  &vourite  figure  here),  rustic  vases,  and  single  plants  of  juniper^  forming  a 
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very  agreeable  whole.  Further  on  is  a  border  of  Zfilium  tigrinum  ;  on 
posite  border,  Lupinus  polvphyiliu.  At  right  angles  to  this  are  boi 
common  roses,  right  and  left,  terminating  in  an  oblong  sheet  of  gravd,i 
stand  two  large  beech  trees.  These  trees  form  an  excellent  shad 
luncheon  party,  for  which  the  oblong  was  designed.  To  the  left  of  d 
winding  walk,  is  a  small  terraced  flower-garden,  in  the  face  of  a  sum 
On  the  left  of  the  walk  is  a  bank  of  rhododendrons,  on  the  right  a  mai 
smaller  periwinkle,  which  is  thriving  in  mere  sand,  under  two  large  di 
Returning  from  this  and  passing  along  the  north  wall  and  kitchen-sard 
we  come  to  a  main  walk  parallel  to  the  one  with  the  rose  borders, 
passing  under  some  shady  trees,  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  peony 
which  is  about  300  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  broad.  Behind  this  is  a  he^ge  or  ( 
furze,  then  a  pathway,  and  afterwards  a  row  of  Cedrus  Deodara,  altera 
Portugal  laurel.  In  the  border  there  are  three  rows  of  Luplnus  polj 
of  different  varieties ;  then  two  rows  of  varieties  of  herbaceous  paeooB 
in  front  two  rows  of  the  pretty  little  Aquil^gia  glandulosa.  This 
when  in  bloom,  is  perhaps  the  most  showy  thing  in  the  garden.  At 
of  this,  to  the  right,  is  a  booth  for  the  flowering  of  calceolarias,  geranra 
other  summer  plants.  This  booth  was  devis^  as  we  were  not  able  1 
off  the  plants  to  advantage  in  the  houses,  owing  to  their  being  so  ci 
and  it  was  found  last  season  to  answer  admirably.  The  booth  is  the  ti 
as  the  tulip  awning,  viz.  50  ft.  lone  by  13  ft.  broad,  so  that  the  tulip  i 
which  is  fitted  on  rollers  (on  Mr.  Weeks's  plan),  goes  on  this  when  i 
off  the  tulips.  The  booth  I  shall  here  describe,  u  is  merely  a  skeled 
with  posts,  rafters,  ridge  bar,  and  wall  plate,  and  movable  wooden  shnl 
the  sides,  made  of  very  thin  deal,  with  half-inch  openings  between  the 
to  admit  air.  The  inside  is  fitted  with  a  stage  of  two  shelves  run 
round,  and  a  flat  top.  The  pathway  also  goes  all  round.  The  c 
boarded,  the  same  as  the  shutters,  in  which  are  the  doorways.  Tlie  i 
light  through  the  canvass  shows  the  plants  to  much  advantage,  which  y 
no  doubt  observed  in  Chiswick  show,  or  other  places  where  plants  m 
bitcd  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  We  now  return  to  the  greenboi 
vinery,  heated  by  our  hot-water  apparatus,  on  the  level  principle ;  at  I 
end  of  which  is  a  mass  of  hollyhocK ;  at  the  east  end  the  heath-pit  d 
above,  backed  by  a  plantation  of  young  fruit  trees,  which  forms  a  small  i 
In  front  of  the  vinery  is  a  grass  plot,  with  an  oval  in  the  centre  fill 
rhododendrons  and  a  Magn6ua  purpurea. 

Several  alterations  and  improvements  are  in  contemplation,  the  i 
one  of  which  will  be  carried  mto  effect  so  soon  as  the  weather  is  m 
open,  viz.  planting  the  different  sorts  of  the  Himalaya  pines  at  saf&d 
tanccs  along  the  main  walks,  so  that,  some  time  hence,  they  will  fo 
avenues ;  the  borders,  walks,  plants,  &c.,  to  be  left  until  the  pines  fi 
ficiently  attractive  objects  to  dispense  with  them. 

In  tne  above  rough  sketch,  joined  to  my  predecessor's  comrounieili 
be  found  the  leading  features  of  Dalvey  garden,  which  I  now  submit,  ^ 
permission  of  my  most  worthv  employer ;  than  whom  a  more  devoted 
of  Flora  does  not  exist ;  who  lives  on  and  loves  his  native  gronn 
encourages  horticulture  in  particular,  and  all  rural  affairs  in  generd 
utmost  of  his  power.  Would  that  more  of  our  landed  country  ge 
were  of  the  same  mind !  Then  would  they  not  only  live  on,  but  take  to 
in,  their  hereditary  possessions ;  giving  employment  to  the  mass  of  th 
lation  in  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  to  the  enriching  of  themie 
future  jgenerations ;  banishing  our  now  proverbial  poverty  from  the  li 
spreading  happiness  and  comfort  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  < 
over-populated  country.  Then  would  that  money  be  spent  among  i 
is  ^ined  on  the  soil,  but  which  at  present  is  drained  off  to  our  more  J 
neighbours. 

Daivetf  Gardens,  Feb.  I.  1843. 
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Abt.  Vni.  Bidim  Gardem^  their  CuUmre  and  Management^  in  a  Series 
if  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
Kight  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

(Contmuedfrcm  p.  366.) 

Letter  XVL      Culture  of  the  Potato.      Mismanagement  it  it  subject  to. 

Cause  of  Curl  and  Dry  Bat. 

I  WILL  now  give  you  my  opinion  on  the  culture  and  growth  of 
that  invaluable  vegetable  the  potato ;  the  abuse  and  mismanage- 
ment it  is  subject  to ;  the  cause  of  curl,  and  of  that  enemy  the 
diy  loty  &C.  &c*     It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  I  know  more 
about  eating  a  potato  than  about  the  proper  method  of  grow- 
ing them ;  and  certainly  the  art  of  cooking  them  is  a  greater 
trouble  than  growing  them,  about  which  I  mean  to  say  no  more 
than  I  have  myself  observed.     I  hope  it  may  be  useful  to  some. 
I  ahall  give  my  honest  opinion,  and  facts  are  stubborn  things. 
I  have  had  considerable  practice  in  growing  potatoes  in  pots,  in 
cellarB,  in  sheds,  in  pits,  in  frames,  in  hothouses,  hooped  and 
matted  in  the  open  ground,  in  borders  in  the  open  garden,  and  in 
the  open  field.  I  have  practised  in  all  these  ways  for  several  years ; 
Imt  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  my  methods  are  superior  to  any 
other  person's ;  one  thing  I  can  say,  that  no  person  has  ever 
beat  me  yet  at  any  exhibition  of  early  frame  potatoes ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  boast. 

Now  the  greatest  fault  I  have  always  observed  is  in  pre- 
piring  the  seed ;  how  can  you  expect  to  have  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  if  the  seed  is  bad  and  has  lost  its  virtue?  For  in- 
stance, I  have  often  seen,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  potatoes 
hurried  out  of  the  ground,  chucked  together  in  large  heaps,  or 
chunps  as  they  are  called  in  some  places,  wet  and  dirty  as  it 
may  be.  I  have  many  times  seen  those  heaps  allowed  to  heat, 
m  the  steam  passing  from  them  as  if  from  a  dunghill ;  of 
course  that  must  be  wrong.  I  have  thought,  for  many  years, 
that  the  steam,  or  reek,  which  passes  off  must  be  so  much 
virtue  lost.  I  have  seen  these  very  heaps  kept  for  seed,  and 
•Hewed,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  grow  all  together  in  one 
mass  of  shoots  and  roots,  and  to  become  so  hot  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap  that  you  could  scarcely  bear  your  hand  in  it :  the 
hotter  they  get,  the  faster  they  grow ;  and  the  faster  they  grow, 
the  hotter  they  get :  then  perchance  they  get  moved,  and  the 
jhoots  are  pulled  off  to  give  a  check,  to  keep  them  from  grow- 
ing. Can  such  potatoes  as  these  be  either  fit  to  eat,  or  in  a 
proper  state  to  plant  ?  My  opinion  has  always  been  that  the 
principal  virtue  is  thus  lost.     But,  notwithstanding,  they  are 

C'  mt«i  again,  and  if  cut,  which  is  the  usual  practice,  they  per- 
ps  lie  about  for  several  days  after,  sometimes  for  weeks ;  and 
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then  are  put  into  the  ground  after  malring  what  Is  conddered  a 
good  preparation  for  it.  If  it  comes  on  very  wet  weather,  % 
great  many  of  them  slop  away,  as  it  is  called  in  Devonahiie, 
and  the  remainder  become  wew,  and  look  spindly  and  thin  all 
the  summer.  If  it  should  be  a  hot  and  dry  time  when  phntei 
and  the  weather  continues  dry  for  some  time  after  planting,  of 
course  they  get  dry  rot,  which  is  plain  for  anybody  to  see.  I 
have  seen  this  hundreds  of  times  in  different  places,  and  hate 
often  pointed  it  out ;  but  nobody  would  ever  admit  it  was  their 
own  fault :  it  was  either  the  fault  of  the  ground,  or  of  the  sea- 
son ;  they  had  done  everything  they  could.  According  to  mf 
observations,  my  opinion  is  that  the  curl  is  principaUk  occa- 
sioned  by  using  imperfect  seed  that  has  not  been  sumdendjT 
ripened;  such,  for  instance,  as  late-planted  potatoes:  mainr 
select  them  because  they  are  not  fit  to  eat,  and,  therefore,  think 
they  will  do  to  plant.  An  early  frost  having  come,  and  cA 
them  all  down  before  they  have  got  half  their  natural  growtli^ 
it  makes  them  so  watery  and  waxy  that  they  are  not  eataUe, 
and,  therefore,  they  bundle  them  dose  together  somewhere  to 
give  them  a  sweat ;  and  think  they  will  then  do  for  seed. 

In  planting  potatoes,  I  have  for  many  years  observed  tht 
three  parts  out  of  four  are  planted  too  late,  which  is  a  mrj 
great  disadvantage  in  more  ways  than  one.  First,  the  aeed 
gets  exhausted ;  2dly,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  most  valoabb 
part  of  the  season  is  lost ;  3dly,  if  it  should  set  in  a  dry  aiunmet 
a  great  portion  of  the  seed  is  lost,  and  what  does  spring  up  i> 
only  weak.  If  it  should  set  in  a  wet  summer  they  slopi  and 
what  remains  does  not  ripen.  My  system  is  to  plant  aU  seed 
whole ;  neither  large  nor  small  potatoes,  but  a  middlingaie, 
from  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  to  that  of  a  bantam's.  Whea 
they  arc  first  dug  up  they  ought  to  be  sorted  for  that  purpoee; 
and  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air  to  harden;  and^ 
when  put  away,  laid  in  lofts  or  on  shelves,  or  in  places  where 
they  will  neithw  grow  nor  get  heated. 

The  greater  part  of  the  potatoes  I  have  seen  planted  in 
Devonshire  has  been  done  too  late  by  six  or  eight  weeks;  andf 
if  it  were  not  for  its  beautiful  climate  and  soil,  what  could  thef 
expect  to  get,  as  the  preparation  they  make  is  but  poor.  In  iot 
first  place,  generally  speaking,  they  plough  the  ground  only  to 
the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches ;  I  think  that  is  not  doing  mvA 
towards  it :  2dly,  the  earth  between  the  rows  does  not  get  hal^ 
hoed,  nor  stirred  about  enough,  after  the  potatoes  are  up.  Hy 
own  opinion  is  fully  made  up,  that  the  ground  should  be  brokfiA 
up  deep,  stirred  and  worked  about  in  every  possible  way  (ptf* 
ticularly  in  dry  weather),  for  every  thing  that  is  phnted; 
the  best  manure  is  that  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  without 
which  nothing  can  thrive.     I  do  not  mean  where  the  subfloil  is 
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3trren  and  unfit  to  torn  up  on  the  top  of  the  other ;  but,  at  all 
sv^ts,  break  it:  eren  if  you  let  it  lie  where  it  is  the  atmo* 
ipbere  can  penetrate  and  the  waier  can  pass  through  freely ; 
imt  neither  can  do  bo,  except  you  keep  the  earth  open.  For 
instance,  if  you  go  to  any  wood  or  hedge-row,  and  grub  up 
trees  that  have  rorung  up  naturally,  without  the  assistance  of 
man,  you  will  there  find  the  nature  of  the  earth  is  porous; 
purtly  from  roots  decaying,  and  partly  by  moles,  mice,  worms, 
and  insects  working  tlux>ugh  in  aU  diiections,  which,  of  course, 
aDows  both  air  and  water  to  pass  through  in  its  natural  way. 
Why  should  we,  under  pretence  of  cultivating  and  assisting 
natore,  puddle  and  trample  the  earth  for  four  or  five  inches  on 
die  sorfiGice,  to  stop  up  all  the  pores  ?  It  seems  strange,  but  I 
tm  sorry  to  say  I  have  seen  it  so,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  continue. 
I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  but  one  subsoil  plough 
nice  I  have  been  in  Devonshire ;  and  what  gave  me  pleasure 
£d  not  do  so  to  others.  I  laugh  to  tliink  of  the  many  curious 
lonarks  I  heard  made  on  that  **  l^ly  plough,"  as  it  was  called ; 
they  were  certain  it  never  would  answer  hereabouts. 
■  Whilst  I  think  of  it,  I  must  tell  you  how  they  get  up  their 
potatoes  in  Devonshire,  which,  I  think,  will  make  you  laugh 
too.  They  do  not  take  them  up  with  a  fork  of  any  kind,  but 
have  what  they  call  a  "  tibble;"  that  is,  two  bills,  what  you 
would,  perhaps,  call  a  mattock.  I  have  always  heard  it  so  called 
everywhere  but  in  Devonshire.  What  we  call  a  fork,  too,  they 
call  2k  pick.  Well,  they  go  into  the  garden  with  this  tibble  and 
a  maun  (they  c^l  a  basket  of  any  size  a  maun) ;  they  thrust 
this  tool  amongst  the  potatoes  with  all  their  might,  the  same  as 
we  used  to  do  at  Norwood  amongst  the  oak  stubs  in  clearing 
the  woods.  As  soon  as  two  or  three  potatoes  are  rooted  out, 
they  let  go  their  tool  and  pick  them  up ;  then  taking  hold  of  the 
tool  again,  as  before,  they  root  out  two  or  three  more.  This  is 
their  maniml  of  grubbing  up  potatoes  :  in  wet  bad  weather  you 
may  guess  they  lose  nothing  by  the  job ;  for  they  and  their 
tibble  are  besmeared  all  over  with  slub.  I  think  there  should 
be  some  fine  enforced  for  robbing  the  fields  of  so  much  good 
earth.  I  have  often  asked  them  why  they  did  not  get  proper 
ito  forks,  and  have  told  them  that  they  would  take  up  a 
jr  quantity,  and  in  better  condition ;  and  that  they  ought 
to  5ave  some  to  fork  out,  others  to  pick  up,  and  bag :  but  ihQj 
dways  replied  that  it  would  never  answer  in  this  part  of 
lie  cotmtry,  and  that  a  man  could  get  up  a  larger  quantity 
irith  the  tibble;  though  they  acknowledged  they  had  never 
ried  my  way,  or  used  any  kind  of  fork,  but  had  seen  them 
)kH]ghed  out. 

I  omitted  to  observe  in  the  proper  place  that  when  potatoes 
ure  allowed  to  grow  in  a  shady  situation,  under  hedges  or 
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trees,  they  do  not  come  to  proper  perfectioiiy  and  are  mixed 
the  others  which  were  grown  in  ^e  open  field,  whidi  aoM 
for  some  being  found  waxy  or  watery  amongst  the  others  ^ 
cooked ;  likewise  in  the  next  season,  when  planted  agUB 
finding  a  few  in  one  row  and  a  few  in  another  curled. 

As  1  have  before  observed,  all  potatoes  that  are  mean 
seed  should  be  ripe,  and  hardened  by  the  sun  and  ur  b 
stowing  away ;  that  they  should  be  kept  in  an  airy  diy 
ation,  and  never  allowed  to  grow  until  they  are  planted  out,  i 
any  consideration ;  that  a  thoroughly  good  winter  fallow  il 
be  made,  and  the  ground  well  broken  up  at  this  season  o 
year,  and  laid  as  rough  as  it  can  possibly  be  made,  for  thi 
wind,  and  frost  to  penetrate  through  it.  Any  good  si 
dung,  cow-dung,  dung  from  the  pigsties,  or  any  other 
manure,  will  grow  potatoes  well,  if  the  ground  is  only  pro 
prepared,  and  thoroughly  sweetened  with  the  atmosphere;  t 
care  to  plant  them  in  good  time  for  general  crops.  I  li 
have  them  all  in  between  the  ftiiddle  of  March  and  the  last 
in  April. 

For  the  growing  of  potatoes  in  pots  in  hothouses,  &c,  to 
them  good  in  January,  they  should  be  planted  the  first  we 
October  in  a  GO-sized  pot,  placed  at  the  back  end,  or  ii 
part  of  the  hothouse  where  you  can  put  them  thick  toge 
as  fast  as  they  get  up  and  are  three  inches  high,  tab 
out  into  a  colder  place,  such  as  a  vinery  or  a  peach4 
When  you  have  a  quantity  in  readiness,  fill  as  many  good 
pots  as  you  can  spare ;  get  some  good,  open,  rich,  sweet  m 
fill  the  pots  three  parts  full,  not  sifted  but  rough ;  place 
where  you  intend  them  to  stand  in  rows.  A  peach-hoi 
the  best  place ;  in  one  where  you  intend  beginning  early,  yc 
the  first  crop  ofi^  before  the  leaves  of  the  peach  trees  sluk 
house  at  all.  In  planting  them  into  the  larger  pots  fra 
sixties,  pull  ofi^all  the  shoots  except  the  one  that  is  the  stroi 
never  aUowing  more  than  one  shoot  to  each  plant  at  this  i 
of  the  year:  put  three  or  four  plants  into  a  large  pot,  m 
ing  to  the  size.  Be  careful  never  to  water  with  ccld  wal 
they  will  come  on  very  slowly ;  also  be  sure  you  do  not 
water  them,  or  the  flavour  of  the  potato  will  be  lost ;  a 
manure  liquid,  with  some  soot  in  it,  once,  is  a  fine  thing, 
fit  to  earth  up,  fill  up  the  pots ;  and  when  they  have  made 
growth,  leave  off  watering  them  altogether,  if  you  wish  tc 
a  good-flavoured  and  dry  potato.  If  you  have  not  small  i 
to  spare,  use  pans,  shallow  boxes,  or  an  old  basket,  or  lay 
inside  of  a  hotbed,  cither  in  a  frame  or  in  a  hothouse, ' 
will  hatch  them  quite  as  well. 

For  growing  them  in  pits  or  frames,  I  make  a  veiy 
hotbed  with  a  few  leaves  and  rubbish  (for  bottom-heat  do 
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lit  a  potato  by  any  means).  Get  Bomc  good,  prepared,  sweet, 
pen  earth,  and  put  it  all  over  the  bed  12  or  14  inches  deep ;  have 
our  seed  all  ready  hatched  as  before  recommended ;  turn  them 
Doat  as  near  of  a  size  as  possible,  taking  care  to  pull  off  every 
ioot  but  the  strongest  one.  With  bc^wing  this  care  and 
ttention  I  have  had  as  fine  crops  this  way  as  I  ever  saw  out  of 
OOTB.  I  jalways  grow  the  Albion,  or  Dwarf  ash-leaved  Kidney, 
»  all  early  purposes ;  having  proved  it  to  be  the  best  sort  for 
hit  I  have  now  at  this  time  my  third  crop  planted :  the  first 
I  iD  up  as  strong  as  on  May-day ;  the  second  coming  on ;  the 
Uid  just  planted ;  and  so  I  continue  to  plant  again  into  the 
bcties  as  fast  as  I  turn  the  others  out. 

I  hatch  the  whole  for  all  early  work,  likewise  for  hooping, 
od  the  first  turned  out  on  the  border ;  they  will  stand  in  any 
wner  out  of  the  way  to  hatch.  In  hooping  or  sheltering 
lotatoes  with  mats  or  canvass,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  throw  out 
[ft.  in  width  across  the  garden  where  I  take  up  my  asparagus 
or  forcing,  throwing  the  earth  out  right  and  left  to  sweeten,  to 
lie  depth  of  a  foot ;  then  the  dung  and  leaves  which  come  away 
i  that  season  of  the  year  from  the  sea-kale,  that  has  been  in  use 
fl  the  winter,  is  put  into  this  trench  about  12  or  14  inches 
Uek,  and  the  earth  thrown  back  over  it.  I  next  take  the 
ciflet-mnner  sticks,  and  lay  them  on  and  across ;  tie  them  to 
lie  height  of  about  12  in.  above  the  bed,  and  then  turn  the 
■oiatoes  out  as  above  recommended,  all  ready  hatched  either  in 
*oti^  or  any  of  the  conveniences  which  at  that  season  of  the  year 
n  plentiful,  such  as  pine-stoves,  vineries,  cucumber  and  melon 
<edi^  &C.  It  is  astonishing  what  time  you  gain  by  having  them 
hrays  ready  hatched :  not  only  that,  but  it  requires  so  httle  of 
ijr  sort  of  fermenting  materials ;  only  wanting  a  very  slight 
ramth,  just  to  start  them  at  first  going  off,  for  potatoes  do  not 
3b  bottom  heat.  By  hatching  a  few  to  turn  out  into  a  sheltered 
ttuation  in  the  borders  or  elsewhere,  and  by  following  the 
VMStice  I  have  recommended,  I  find  I  have  always  a  plentiful 
qpply  of  good  new  potatoes  all  the  season,  until  such  time  as 
kh^  come  naturaUy  out  of  doors. 

To  prepare  for  the  out^yf-door  potatoes,  it  is  only  necessary 
)  do  as  I  have  before  stated.  Get  the  ground  well-worked, 
^eetened,  and  manured,  and  planted  in  the  proper  season  with 
hole  seed  that  has  neither  been  heated  nor  allowed  to  grow 
tfore  planted.  If  what  I  have  recommended  is  attended  to, 
le  cun,  dry  rot,  or  sloping,  will  never  trouble  you;  but 
>u  will  be  satisfactorily  repaid  for  all  the  labour  and  expense 
>u  have  been  at  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

To  grow  them  in  cellars  or  sheds  is  nothing  more  than  pro- 
iring  a  quantity  of  last  year's  old  potatoes  in  August  and 
eptember,  and  stacking  them  in  rows  on  shelves,  or  on  the 
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ground  with  a  quantity  of  old  tan  or  light  earth  between  thec:^ 
when  numbers  of  young  potatoes  of  a  bad  quality  form  the^ 
selves.  It  is  not  much  practised  now  by  the  London  mark:^ 
gardeners,  but  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Liondon  j^^ 
chasers  soon  got  tired  of  them. 

To  cook  a  potato  well,  the  following  is  the  best  and  xtnitt 
simple  method  I  know  of.  An  iron  saucepan  is  the  best  &r 
cooking  them  in,  as  the  copper  ones,  if  not  quite  clean,  are  apt 
to  be  dangerous.  They  should  be  dressed  with  the  skins  od,  aod 
not  be  drowned  with  water ;  done  quickly,  and  the  water  poured 
off  directly  they  are  about  done,  shaking  a  little  salt  amongst 
them,  leaving  them  near  the  fire,  with  the  cover  of  the  saucepta 
loose,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  steam  passing  off.  This  will  iomire 
you  a  dry  mealy  potato. 

Exchanging  seed,  one  neighbourhood  with  another,  is  v^ 
essential ;  and  a  very  beneficial  improvement  will  be  obtained 
thereby,  both  in  crop  and  quality.  All  seed  should  be  changed 
once  in  two  years ;  not  only  potatoes  but  all  sorts  of  com  aod 
vegetables  ;  the  benefit  of  a  general  system  of  exchanging 
throughout  the  whole  country  would  be  very  astonishing. 

I  have  known,  for  some  years,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
various  persons  that  over-ripeness  in  the  seed  potatoes  is  die 
cause  of  their  curling.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
although  in  my  own  practice  I  have  had  no  proof  of  it ;  haviog 
always  made  it  a  standing  rule  to  take  up  all  kinds  of  potatoes 
before  getting  over-ripe,  that  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  moderatdf 
ripe.  I  have  had  practical  proof  that,  if  the  unripe  and  imperfect 
seed  potatoes  are  planted,  they  cause  the  curl ;  therefore,  it 
appears  quite  reasonable  to  me  to  hear  of  over-ripe  seed 
potatoes  getting  the  curl,  as  well  as  those  which  arc  uiui^ 
The  former  curl  because  they  have  lost  part  of  their  properties 
and  substance;  the  latter  curl  through  not  possessing  these 
properties  and  substance  at  all.  The  same  is  the  case  with  ill 
kinds  of  fruit,  cither  under-ripe  or  over-ripe ;  of  course,  dthcr 
way,  it  does  not  possess  its  full  properties.  Com  overnriper 
every  one  knows,  more  particularly  wheat,  loses  a  considenw 
quantity  of  its  properties  :  with  all  kinds  of  seeds  the  effect  is 
the  same ;  of  which  I,  myself,  have  in  many  instances  had 
ample  proof,  which,  at  present,  I  will  not  enlarge  on. 

In  a  short  time  I  think  of  giving  you  a  rough  sketch  of  oaf 
management  of  the  kitchen-garden,  cropping,  trenching,  hoeiog» 
&c.  &c. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Nov,  7.  1842. 

P.  S. — June  29.  1843.  Having  met  last  week  an  oM  cxi*' 
rienced  farmer,  I  asked  him  how  his  potatoes  were  looking  vi^ 
Beaeon.    He  informed  me  that  they  were  very  indifllerent;  ^ 
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le  had  been  a  considerable  distance  about  the  county^  and  found 
hoee  of  many  persons  much  worse  than  his  own ;  that  many 
cies  were  ploughed  up  as  a  complete  failure ;  and  that  in  many 
ituatiions  he  had  observed  the  missed  places  planting  with  fresh 
eed.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  planting  and  filling  up  with  seed 
iKNre  exhausted  than  the  first  is  of  but  little  use ;  for  this 
nson,  if  any  of  them  should  grow  they  will  be  much  later  than 
he  o^ers,  and  spoil  the  sample,  particularly  if  they  should  be 
br  Bale.  I  should  recommend  calculating  on  the  crop ;  then,  at 
lertain  distances,  taking  up  with  a  spade  the  plants  of  so  many 
t)W8,  and  planting  them  in  the  vacancies,  right  and  left,  as  they 
Be  taken  up.  The  cleared  ground  could  then  be  planted  with 
Aer  potatoes,  or  sown  with  turnips,  to  be  pulled  off  early.  No 
Tegets^le  that  I  am  acquainted  with  transplants  better  than  the 
xytato,  if  properly  done ;  it  is  the  means  of  checking  the  over- 
Axunance  of  the  stalk,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  tubers. 

I  asked  the  above-mentioned  farmer  what  was  the  principal 
^ure  or  disease  so  prevalent  amongst  the  potato  crops,  and  the 
iNise  of  it.  The  latter  he  could  not  account  for  otherwise  than 
iot  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  of  most  others  he  had  con- 
erased  with,  that  it  was  through  the  wet  unkind  season ; 
ikhough,  to  their  surprise,  the  dry  rot  was  very  prevalent,  as 
veil  as  sloping,  or  wet  rot.  Besides,  he  says,  there  is  another 
lihure  very  prevalent  this  season,  that  much  of  the  seed  pro- 
bees  underground  tubers  without  shooting  up,  or  producing 
■y  stems.  "  What  could  be  the  cause  of  that,"  says  the  farmer; 
'if  not  the  wet  cold  season  ?" — "  Exhaustion  of  the  seed  before 
daating,"  I  answered,  ^*  is  the  cause  of  each  disease  you  com- 
)lam  of." — "  How  can  that  be,"  asked  the  farmer,  "  when  last 
utomn  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  remember  for  ripening  the 
wtato  crop ;  so  that  many  persons'  potatoes  were  ripened  and 
Asa  up  several  weeks  sooner  than  usual  ?  Besides,  we  had  a 
^eiy  mild  favourable  winter.;  no  frosts  to  injure  them  in  any 
fay." — "  The  more  likely  to  get  exhausted,"  I  replied,  "by 
leidng  and  growing." — "  Very  likely,  very  likely,"  replies  the 
mner,  **  I  am  sure ;  though  I  never  once  gave  that  a  thought, 
ilthongh  we  have  suffered  from  dry  rot  and  sloping  for  years, 
icrealwuts.  On  second  thoughts,"  he  says,  "  that  cannot  be 
he  cause  of  all  three  of  these  diseases :  dry  rot,  sloping,  and 
^bering  under  ground  without  sending  up  stems." — "  I  am  per- 
ectly  satisfied  it  is,"  I  replied.  "  The  dry  rot  affects  those  most 
rom  the  middle  of  the  heap,  that  have  been  the  hottest.  Those 
uive  gone  sleepy,  dead,  and  druxy  [?  drowsy],  like  an  over-ripe 
^pple,  looking  fair  to  the  eye  although  perished ;  and  they  are 
^  be  found  amongst  old  potatoes,  for  several  months  in  spring 
^  early  summer,  on  many  people's  tables,  spotted,  black,  and 
Jftvourless,  amongst  others  tolerably  good.      The  sloping,  or 
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tuoist  roty  is  caused  by  the  same ;  but,  probably  by  thdr  being 
nearer  the  outside  of  the  heap,  the  steam  and  moisture  CM» 
them  to  grow  freely,  or,  I  should  say,  shoot  in  the  heap  freely. 
Thus  potatoes  that  were  good  in  autumn  are  found  in  spring  to 
be  waxy,  watery,  and  black.  Pulling  the  shoots  off  in  spnog^ 
and  exposing  the  seed  to  the  atmosphere,  which  is  Tery  fre- 
quently done  with  the  seed  potato  when  it  is  considered  oA 
from  frost  and  they  are  are  not  required  to  eat,  are  the  means  of 
producing  tubers  without  stems ;  and  I  will  give  you  my  reasoB 
for  forming  that  opinion.  When  a  boy  I  was  set  to  dear  out 
the  bins  in  a  potato  cellar.  I  particularly  noticed  in  one  Mb, 
near  a  window  that  had  been  standing  open  for  a  conadenbk 
time  to  allow  the  air  to  draw  through  to  dry  and  sweetai  the 
cellar,  and  where  the  morning  sun  shone  in,  that  the  few  old 
potatoes  there  left  had  mostly  formed  plenty  of  tubers,  and  but 
few  shoots.  I  well  knew  they  had  their  shoots  and  roots  polkd 
off  two  or  three  times  in  the  previous  winter  and  spring,  fiof* 
like,  I  collected  some  of  the  largest  of  the  young  tubers,  took 
them  to  some  of  the  garden  men  just  by,  telling  them  there 
were  larger  young  potatoes  in  the  cellar  than  they  had  out  of 
doors.  On  going  to  London  afterwards  to  follow  my  bunnesB  it 
market-gardening,  I  observed  new  potatoes  were  produced  from 
potato  cellars  before  we  could  grow  them  by  forcmg.  It  wia  e 
practice  in  some  of  the  gardens  to  stack  a  quantity  m  old  tan  or 
light  earth,  in  cellars  or  sheds,  to  cope  with  the  others;  but 
sometimes  they  grew  all  in  one  matted  mass  of  roots  and  shoots. 
In  my  efforts  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  I  remembered  tlie 
potato  bin ;  and  by  allowing  them  to  grow  a  considerable  teigtk 
before  making  use  of  them,  pulling  off  clean  all  roots  and 
shQots,  and  exposing  them  to  the  sun  and  wind  for  a  tuae^ 
they  answered  expectation  tolerably  well,  only  that  a  laige 
quantity  was  always  lost  with  dry  rot  and  wet  rot,  instead  of 
producing  tubers. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  from  practice  only,  that  were  the 
seed  properly  sorted  out  in  autumn,  and  prepared  and  taken 
care  of  through  the  season  afterwardis,  as  before  reoommendedi 
we  should  hear  of  but  few  complaints  about  any  disease  amongst 
the  potato  crops :  "  prevention  is  the  only  profitable  cure.** 

Hearing  so  much  of  disease  in  this  valuable  vegetable  this  sea- 
son, and  observing  questions  asked  in  the  Crardener^s  Ckrmd^ 
and  remarks  made  in  that  and  other  papers,  I  have  been  indnced, 
in  my  humble  way,  to  state  the  above,  which  I  have  entirely 
learned  by  practice.  I  also  feared  that  I  had  not  explained 
myself  sufficiently,  in  the  foregoing  letter,  on  the  subject  of 
potato-growing. 
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n  XVIL     SjfsUm  of  KUchen- Gardening.     Culture  of  the  Strawberry , 
Asparagus,  Sea-kale,  Celery,  and  CauHflotoer. 

\j  last  I  promised  I  would  give  you  a  short  account  of  my 
b  System  of  Kitchen^Gardeningy  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
H  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  not  one  job  haying  been  done 
ticton  kitchen-gardens  yet  to  please  me.  They,  as  you 
ryed  when  here,  are  on  a  level  (an  artificial  level  though), 

Bui^lied  with  water  all  the  year  round,  from  a  beautiful 
im  which  runs  through  it.  The  ground  a  sandy  loam ;  the 
(nl  a  body  of  dry,  coarse,  red  sand,  inclining  rather  in  some 
68  to  a  sort  of  rocky  flat  stones.  This  garden  was  formed 
n  immense  expense,  having  thousands  of  loads  of  loam  to 
e  the  borders,  &c,  and  yet  in  places  the  sand  is  still  near 
le  surface :  but  since  you  were  here  I  have  got  home  about 
yards  of  beautiful  loam  and  marl ;  intending  to  make  a  good 
Htfation  for  every  tree  that  is  planted,  and  to  wheel  a 
atity  of  it  on  every  piece  of  ground,  as  the  crops  are  cleared 
pving  the  ground  a  good  trenching,  breaking  the  subsoil 
I  a  strong  fork  and  leaving  it  where  it  is.  I  make  it  a  standing 
to  return  as  much  as  possible  of  the  refuse  of  vegetables 
I  to  the  ground  again,  by  trenching  down  cabbage  leaves, 
ttoli  stumps,  pea  haulm,  and  all  such  articles,  in  a  gi*cen 
B.  The  benefit  to  the  soil  is  great,  and  the  saving  of  labour 
nderable ;  for  I  have  seen  much  time  lost  in  clearing  a  piece 
round  of  the  vegetable  rubbish  on  its  surface,  previously  to 
idling. 

Uow  the  kitchen-gardening  business,  before  I  came  here, 
been  done  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what  I  had  been 
he  habit  of  seeing  done  and  practising  myself.  The  tools 
most  paltry  I  ever  met  with.  It  is  some  trouble  to  get  a 
^onshire  man  to  use  a  spade  with  an  eye  to  it.  Their  spade 
vAk  no  doubt  you  noticed  when  in  this  county)  is  an  ugly, 
le-made,  heart-shaped  bit  of  heavy  iron,  with  a  great  socket 
t;  and  they  form  the  handle  of  it  themselves,  by  cutting  a 
ity  heavy,  lumbering  stick  out  of  a  hedge,  6  or  7  feet 
sngth,  about  the  size  of  a  Kentish  hop-pole,  so  that  they 
always  use  it  without  bending  their  backs ;  although  the 
srality  of  men  in  Devonshire  are  a  shortish  race.  How- 
*,  this  long-handled  spade  and  the  homespun  tibble  are 
oet  the  only  tools  you  can  get  them  to  use ;  and  they  have 

ugliest-made  wheelbarrow  too,  the  most  awkward  and 
kbersome  that  can  be  imagined.  Any  kind  of  improved  tool 
f  appear  to  dislike ;  so  that  you  need  not  wonder  at  our 
ig  a  little  out  of  order.  For  instance,  a  few  days  since,  a 
I  of  potatoes  was  wanted  from  the  field,  for  the  use  of  the 
se.     I  had  already  had  two  potato  forks  from  Essex.     Some 
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of  my  men  saw  them^  and  asked  my  foreman  (who  is  a  Sootct 
man,  and  had  seen  such  forks  before)  what  use  they  were  o/; 
and  when  he  told  them,  and  added  he  expected  I  was  going  to 
teach  them  how  to  take  up  potatoes,  they  laughed^  and  said 
that  I  should  find  I  was  mistaken,  for  such  things  would  not 
answer  hereabouts.  I  took  a  couple  of  my  forks,  and  a  boy  to 
pick  up,  and  I  set  to  work  myself,  and  told  one  of  my  men  to 
take  the  other,  and  look  at  me,  and  follow  on  dig^ng  with 
it ;  and  they  all  confessed  they  never  saw  such  a  quantity  of 
potatoes  turned  out  in  so  short  a  time  before,  but  they  still  did 
not  exactly  relish  taking  them  up  in  that  way. 

I  found  their  system  of  working  in  the  kitchen-garden  wis 
puddling  it  over ;  with  scarcely  depth  enough,  when  dig^ng» 
to  cover  an  earwig.  They  had  amongst  them  but  one  bit  of 
a  spade  the  length  of  my  hand,  and  two  long-handled  spades, 
so  worn  that  there  was  no  fear  of  the  men  over-fatiguing  them- 
selves by  lifting  too  great  a  weight;  one  two-pronged  f<xk 
with  a  broken  handle ;  one  old  drain-hoe ;  and  two  old  Dutch 
hoes :  and  this  was  about  the  stock  of  tools  I  found  in  Bicton 
kitchen-gardens,  and  I  thought  them  the  most  miserable  lot  I 
had  ever  met  with.  However,  I  had  fortunately  brought  a  act 
of  my  goose-necked  hoes  with  me ;  but  I  could  not  persuade 
any  of  them  to  use  them,  for  weeding  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  my  hoes  appeared  to  them  the  most  ridiculous  things  imagin* 
able.  I  wondered  how  the  work  was  done  with  such  tools;  bat 
soon  found  hoeing  and  raking  to  keep  a  smooth  surface  formed 
their  method  (for  they  had  an  old  rake  or  two),  and  digging 
shallow  and  breaking  fine,  picking  out  all  the  stones  (the  yeiy 
thing  I  thought  the  ground  wanted  more  of).  The  strawbenies 
were  old,  and  all  run  together  into  a  mat,  which  is  the  surest 
way  to  keep  up  a  stock  of  different  kinds  of  weeds  for  seed,  so 
tliat  they  must  remain  in  the  garden ;  it  likewise  was  a  good 
harbour  for  slugs  and  snails  to  breed  in,  and  for  the  birds  to 
feed  and  hide  themselves  in.  I  soon  found  that  when  showery 
weather  set  in  everything  was  devoured  by  slugs,  which  the 
men  told  me  it  was  a  wonderful  garden  for ;  and  they  accounted 
for  it  by  saying  it  was  a  newly  formed  garden  taken  out  of  a 
field.  I  could  not  agree  with  them,  so  I  set  to  work  and  de- 
stroyed an  amazing  quantity  in  a  short  time  by  the  following 
method.  Getting  some  fresh  grains  from  the  brewhouae,  I 
went  round,  inside  and  out,  dropping  about  a  table-spoonful  of 
them  as  I  walked,  at  small  distances  in  all  directions,  at  duA 
in  the  evening ;  I  then  went  round  with  a  pail  of  fredi-slacked 
lime  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening,  and  found  them 
heaped  on  each  other  like  bees  when  swarmed :  by  dusting  them 
with  lime,  I  kiUed  those  that  were  so  collected.  I  sent  a 
woman  or  boy  round  with  a  pail  and  trowel  the  next  mxtiB^ 
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to  take  them  up,  and  bury  them.  It  was  astonishing  what  a 
quantity  was  destroyed  by  following  this  metliod  closely  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks :  but  it  is  the  best  plan  to  keep  slugs  away 
altogether,  which  is  easily  done  by  trenching,  ridging  rough, 
and  continually  hoeing  and  stirring  the  ground,  which  is  con- 
genial to  all  y fetation,  but  destructive  not  only  to  slugs,  by 
taming  them  and  their  broods  out,  but  to  every  other  sort  of 
Temiin,  which  it  lets  have  no  peace,  and  cither  destroys  them 
altogether  or  drives  them  away,  as  they  do  not  like  such  usage. 

No  strawberry  plants  ought  to  be  planted  less  than  2  ft. 
apart  each  way,  and  never  allowed  to  stand  more  than  two 
years,  taking  care  always  to  keep  all  runners  cut  closely  off; 
bj  these  means  there  is  a  greater  weight  to  be  obtained,  finer 
wait,  and  better  flavoured,  as  the  sun  and  air  can  circulate  more 
fifedy  amongst  them;  and  midching  them  with  clean  short  grass, 
jnrt  as  they  come  into  bloom,  keeping  them  clean  and  the  ground 
iBWBt,  makes  them  floiu'ish.  If  they  arc  obliged  to  be  watered, 
it  must  never  be  done  with  a  rose  on  the  watering-pot,  but  by 
pooring  round  the  roots  from  the  spout,  so  that  they  get  a  good 
aoaldng  without  wetting  the  fruit ;  for  it  spoils  the  flavour  of 
tkc  fruit  if  it  is  over-watered.  The  best-tasted  and  most  pro- 
fific  strawberries  that  I  know  of  arc  Myatt's  British  queen, 
Hyatt's  Eliza,  Myatt's  pine,  Downton,  Keen's  seedling,  and  the 
cM  true  Scarlet  pine.  I  find  that  the  plants  that  have  been 
forced,  by  being  turned  out  as  soon  as  done  with  into  a  good 
Kt  of  ground  well  prepared,  always  make  fine  stools  for  the 
ncrt  season,  or  bring  a  good  crop  the  same  autumn,  which  is 
found  to  be  very  useful.  Any  good  holding  loam  will  grow 
strawberries,  and  bring  them  to  a  good  flavour,  if  well  prei)ared 
ttd  sweetened  by  the  atmosphere  first ;  and  some  good  rotten 
dnng  worked  in  amongst  it,  and  a  little  soot  sprinkled  in 
unongst  them  and  hoed  in  in  the  month  of  April,  will  make 
W  astonishing  diflTerence  in  the  quality  and  flavour  of  the  fruit ; 
«nd,  if  the  ground  has  become  steely*  and  unkind  by  heavy 
'aba,  sow  some  charcoal  dust  amongst  them,  and  hoe  it  in, 
which  will  soon  purify  the  earth,  and  improve  the  crop  won- 
derfully. 

Asparagus^  to  be  grown  well,  should  have  the  ground  well 
pfepored,  broken  up  to  a  considerate  depth,  and  well  manured, 
with  some  sea-weed  or  salt  worked  into  the  ground ;  which  should 
^  trenched  in  autumn  or  early  winter,  and  laid  in  rough  ridges  so 
ftat  the  air,  sun,  and  frost  can  penetrate  through  it.    Forking  the 

•  Steely.  Clayey  soil  that  has  been  poached  when  wet,  and  when  the  water 
patiuot  get  away,  is,  when  dry,  difficult  to  penetrate  with  the  spade  or  lioe,  and 
**  that  gtate  is  said  to  cut  our  steely,  or  leathery.  When  wet  it  is  shining, 
■W,  and  tough,  like  liver;    and  when  dry,  hard,  steely,  and  unkind,  like 

3dScr.— ia*3.     VIII.  PF 
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ground  at  every  opportunity  with  a  strong  fork  or  piek-txe 
on  every  frosty  morning,  routing  and  turning  it  about  when 
frozen,  will  not  only  sweeten  and  mellow  it,  but  will  kill  all 
slugs  and  other  insects.  Never  put  in  your  asparagus  plants 
until  April ;  when  the  yoimg  plants  are  grown  or  shot  2  or 
3  inches  they  always  do  best:  if  planted  before  they  begm 
to  grow,  and  the  weather  should  turn  out  cold  and  hanh, 
oftentimes  there  will  be  many  plants  that  will  lie  dormant  and 
not  break  at  all,  which  causes  so  many  blanks  in  the  beds.  If 
you  intend  sowing  the  seeds,  do  so  a  month  earlier  in  driUs 
2  ft.  apart ;  which  should  also  be  the  distance  at  which  to  plant 
them ;  thinning  out  the  plants  sown  from  12  in.  to  18  in.  apart 
in  the  drills ;  never  putting  more  than  two  rows  of  plants  in 
each  bed  of  4  ft, ;  and  leaving  from  2^  ft.  to  3  ft.  alley,  which  is 
essential,  and  is  a  good  shaded  situation  in  hot  diy  gammer 
weather  to  grow  the  late  cauliflower  and  Cape  broccoli  The 
system  of  covering  the  beds  with  earth  to  such  a  depth  as  k 
done  by  the  London  market-gardeners  early  in  the  spring  I  do 
not  approve  of,  always  considering  it  completely  in  opposition 
to  nature.  They  say  they  cannot  get  a  sale  for  it  amongst  the 
London  people  if  it  is  not  a  considerable  length :  but  of  what 
use  is  it  ?  The  London  people  cannot  eat  those  long,  tough,  hud 
stalks ;  for  after  all  only  the  very  top  can  be  eaten.  I  always 
find  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  families  are  most  fond  of 
asparagus  in  its  natural  beautiful  green  colour,  and  just  long 
enough  for  the  cook  to  tie  into  a  bunch ;  then  you  do  not  rob 
and  smother  the  plants,  but  have  asparagus  fit  to  eat,  tender, 
and  high-flavoured.  It  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  deli- 
cious vegetables  grown,  but  wonderfully  abused. 

Sea-kale  should  have  the  ground  prepared  in  a  similar  manner 
to  asparagus,  with  salt  and  sea-weed,  which  it  is  very  fond  of; 
planting  one-year-old  small  plants  that  have  been  saved  on 
poor  ground,  the  rows  2  ft.  apart,  and  2  ft.  from  plant  to 
jilant  in  the  rows,  not  two  or  three  together  as  is  generally  done; 
for,  if  the  preparation  is  good,  one  plant  is  always  sufficient  It 
is  as  beautiful  and  delicious  a  vegetable  as  any  that  is  grown,  for 
winter  purposes,  if  grown  and  blanched  as  it  ought  to  be;  but 
it  requires  time  and  attention  to  bring  it  properly  to  perfection. 
If  it  is  hurried  with  too  much  heat,  it  is  spindly,  weak,  and 
without  flavour ;  if  too  slow,  it  is  as  bitter  and  worthleea  b 
my  opinion,  it  is  in  its  full  perfection  when  from  4  in«  to  6  in. 
long.  When  cutting  it,  take  care  always  to  cut  the  crown  jort 
under  the  earth:  this  should  be  particularly  attended  to.  If  the 
crown  of  the  plant  is  left  above  the  groimd  to  be  exposed  to  the 
frost  after  it  has  been  forced,  it  causes  the  canker  so  generaDy 
complained  of  amongst  sea-kale ;  but  take  care  always  to  leave 
a  little  litter  or  leaves  amongst  it^  so  that  the  firoet  msj  ^ 
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lenetrate  to  the  crown,  and  then  you  will  have  healthy  and 
rholcsouie  sea-kale.  But  it  is  plain  enough  tluit,  if  it  is  other- 
rise,  it  is  our  own  fault,  the  same  as  it  is  with  the  seed 
lotato. 

Celery  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  useful  of  all  vegeta- 
iles,  but  subject  to  mismanagement  to  a  great  degree.  In  the 
brt  place,  it  is  generally  sown  too  early.  The  main  crojw  should 
jever  by  any  means  be  sown  sooner  than  the  first  or  second 
veek  in  April,  and  then  on  a  very  slight  hotbed,  covering  a 
put  of  the  bed  witli  a  light  or  hand-glasses,  by  which  means  you 
get  plants  of  two  different  ages ;  taking  care  to  sprinkle  your 
beds  and  plants,  when  up,  with  water  a  little  warmed.  Keep  the 
eirth  stirred  often  with  a  pointed  stick  to  keep  it  open.  As  soon 
IS  the  plants  have  two  leaves  besides  the  seed  leaves,  prick  a 
qiuantity  very  carefully  on  another  slight  hotbed.  If  you  want 
to  grow  celery  extra  lai^e,  then  prick  it  again  in  alx)ut  16  or 
18  days;  then  the  third  time,  leaving  the  same  interval  between. 
Keeping  them  watered  with  good  water,  and  hoeing  them 
often,  will  be  the  means  of  having  strong  wcU-rooted  plants :  but 
tfcey  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  after  the  third  time  trans- 

Cmting,  more  than  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  the  fibres  will 
▼e  spread  such  a  distance  that  they  will  be  subject  to  get 
broken  off  when  taken  up ;  which  should  be  done  with  great 
cue,  with  a  trowel,  with  all  the  earth  which  will  adhere  to  the 
plants.  I  must  here  make  one  important  remark,  which  is, 
IB  planting  in  any  stage  of  its  growth  never  plimt  deep; 
always  leave  the  collar  and  seed  leaves  above  ground,  and,  as 
you  must  have  plenty  of  room  to  plant  it  as  high  as  you  please, 
do  not  thrust  your  celery  plants  down  into  the  cold  gravelly  or 
Btndy  subsoil  beneath,  for  if  you  do  it  will  never  be  good. 
You  cannot  possibly  have  good  celery  if  you  sow  it  too  early, 
vA  then  allow  your  ])lants  to  stand  in  the  seed  bed  until  it  is 
dntwn  up  weakly  and  spindly.  I  have  seen  some  transplant  it, 
•nd  allow  the  plants  to  get  again  drawn  up  weak  and  nakcd- 
woted,  and  then  set  to  work  in  good  earnest,  because  they  saw  a 
neighbour  do  so  the  day  before,  in  planting  his  celery.  So  they 
dig  out  a  trench  1  ft.  wide,  and  about  the  same  in  depth ;  put 
in  some  dung ;  turn  up  the  subsoil  amongst  it,  or  on  the  top  of  it, 
tbat  possibly  had  never  been  moved  before ;  and  then  tlirust  into 
tbifl  trench  their  long  weakly  plimts  a  good  depth,  as  it  is  called, 
to  keep  them  up ;  they  next  earth  them  up  early  to  smother  them 
Biore,  and  expect  to  have  good  celery  from  this  management,  and 
when  they  find  it  fail,  put  it  upon  the  soil  or  the  season.  My 
System  is  simply  this.  I  always  trench  every  bit  of  spare  ground, 
<Uid  throw  it  in  ridges  as  soon  as  any  crop  is  off.  Now  many 
people  will  say:  "  We  have  not  got  time  to  do  that;  we  have 
liot  strength  enough ;  besides  we  are  forced  to  keep  the  ground 
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cropped  to  that  degree  that  there  is  no  chance  of  trenching  - 
but  I  contrive  to  find  time  in  some  way  to  trench  all  sp^^ 
ground;  by  which  means  I  always  have  a  bit  ready  for  suiv 
cessional  crops,  which  is  planned  in  my  mind  from  time  io 
time.  I  take  my  line  and  spade  to  one  of  those  pieces  of 
ground,  measure  it  out,  at  least  6  ft.  from  row  to  roir, 
stretching  the  line  from  end  to  end  across  the  ridges,  and  merelj 
shovel  out  a  shape  of  a  celery  trench  2  ft.  wide ;  if  the  ground 
has  not  previously  been  well  manured,  I  of  course  shovel  out 
the  trench  something  deeper,  to  admit  of  manure,  which  should 
be  good,  strong,  tolerably  rotten  dung  of  any  kind.  I  then  take 
the  plants  up  carefully  with  a  trowel,  with  good  balls  of  earth; 
and  plant  them,  if  required  extra  large,  from  12  in.  to  15  in.  from 
plant  to  plant,  if  of  the  usual  size  from  10  in.  to  12  in. ;  taking 
care  never  to  plant  deep  into  the  subsoil,  or  to  put  the  jJant 
below  the  collar,  for  I  would  sooner  see  half  of  the  roots  ex- 
posed, than  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  of  the  heart  buried.  In 
earthing  up,  never  by  any  means  begin  too  early,  for  by  that 
plan  much  of  the  celery  gets  considerably  injured :  and,  instead 
of  muddling  it  about  with  earth  ten  or  twelve  times,  once  or  twice, 
or  at  most  three  times,  earthing  is  quite  sufficient  to  bring  it  to 
proi)cr  i)erfection.  Every  body  knows  that  celery  is  fond  of 
plenty  of  water,  likewise  of  manure  liquid :  but  in  hot  weather 
never  water  it  over-head  with  a  rose  on  your  watering-pot;  bat 
pour  abundance  about  the  roots  out  of  the  spout,  with  a  brushy 
stick  put  into  the  spout  of  the  watering-pot,  so  as  to  cause  the 
water  to  come  out  more  gently,  and  not  wash  out  the  roota; 
using  a  watering-pot  at  the  same  time  in  each  hand,  it  keeps  a 
man  better  on  the  balance. 

To  combat  that  destructive  insect  and  rust  which  have  attacked 
and  destroyed  so  much  celery  of  late  years,  I  find  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  soot  dusted  all  over  the  plants  when  the  leaves  are 
moist,  so  that  it  will  adhere.  For  instance,  I  had  the  whole  of 
the  celery  attacked  in  these  gardens  last  September,  so  that  to 
all  appearance  it  would  be  scorched  up  in  a  few  days.  It  did 
not  happen  to  be  showery  weather  at  the  time,  so  I  took  the 
garden  engine  and  gave  it  all  a  good  washing,  having  a  man  to 
follow  me  dusting  the  soot  all  over  it  Having  thirteen  rows  ia 
the  garden,  I  dressed  twelve  of  them  twice,  which  perfectly 
cleansed  them ;  the  thirteenth  is  now  remaining  there  scorched 
up  from  end  to  end  as  if  it  had  been  fired,  without  one  head  ft 
for  use.  I  mean  to  allow  this  bed  to  stand  for  a  time,  that  any 
gardener  who  may  happen  to  call  to  see  me  may  be  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  worked  amongst  many  acres  of  celery :  13  acres  arc  the 
most  that  I  have  cultivated  in  one  garden  during  one  eeasoai 
but  I  have  seen  three  crops  taken  off  the  same  piece  of  groaod 
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in  that  time ;  and  a  great  deal  of  it  twice  cropped  with  celery  in 
the  same  season,  which  is  of  rare  occurrence  except  in  a  London 
market-garden.  Of  course  the  plants  must  be  well  prepared  and 
strong ;  and  done  justice  to  in  planting  with  a  good  preparation : 
but  a  Liondon  market- garden  is  the  place  to  see  all  things  well 
[xrepared  for. 

Cauliflowers,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  I  make  a  point  never 
to  BOW  sooner  than  from  the  18th  to  the  25th  of  September; 
wiring  the  seed  in  boxes,  frames,  or  pans,  close  to  the  glass. 
The  last  of  my  late  cauliflowers  I  sow  about  the  15th  October, 
in  pans  in  a  little  bottom  heat,  and  always  make  it  a  rule  to 
prick  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  thumb  pots  first,  having 
at  this  time  plenty  of  spare  pots  that  flower-garden  plants 
have  been  turned  out  of.  I  keep  them  shifted  on  in  some  old 
nelon  mould  until  February,  when  the  plants  are  become  very 
stioiig;  making  it  a  rule  to  trench,  ridge,  and  manure  my  first- 
deared  celery  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  hand-glasses 
for  the  first  crop.  When  prepared,  if  the  ground  should  be  wet 
and  cold,  I  take  care  to  tlu-ow  out  a  sort  of  trench  the  width  of 
the  hand-glasses ;  mark  out  a  place  for  each  glass ;  throw  out  a 
litde  of  the  earth  where  each  glass  is  to  stand,  and  put  in  a 
Hnall  quantity  of  dry  dusty  mould,  old  dry  mushroom  bed,  or 
Rich  like ;  which  I  always  take  care  to  have  ready  prepared  in 
the  comer  of  some  shed,  or  covered  up  with  straw  mats,  which 
are  made  by  the  men  in  rough  weather.  I  always  find  in 
wmter  plenty  of  dry  dusty  rubbish  handy  and  useful  for  saving 
many  things  from  cankering,  as  well  as  for  saving  cauliflowers 
from  getting  black  legs ;  which  every  grower  is  acquainted  with, 
and  ])y  which  disease  many  crops  are  lost.  When  the  hand- 
glasses are  prepared  as  above,  I  turn  out  about  four  of  these 
large  plants  under  each  glass,  keeping  them  well  aired  at  all 
suitable  times.  They  grow  remarkably  free,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  may.  If  the  weather  proves  dry  in  March,  I  get 
manure  water  preimrcd,  put  into  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  one  hogshead  of  tolerably  strong  cow-dung  water ; 
taking  care  to  add  to  it  a  few  gallons  of  hot  water  to  make  it  a 
little  warm,  which  well  rejmys  the  trouble,  for  they  will  grow 
through  the  cold  March  winds  like  as  in  May,  and  fine  cauli- 
flowers I  always  get  early  in  April.  This  season  I  find  I  did 
Dot  have  any  account  kept  of  cutting  them  until  April  15tli; 
but,  by  growing  and  shifting  some  along  until  I  get  them 
into  No.  8.  pots,  and  placing  them  for  a  few  weeks  in  a 
vinery  that  is  just  put  to  work,  or  a  peach  house,  I  have  had 
cauliflowers  early  in  March.  They  are  found  very  useful  at 
that  season  of  the  year  in  every  family ;  as  they  come  before  the 
spring  vegetation  begins  to  do  much,  and  the  winter  stock  is 
getting  exhausted.     I  continue  to  sow  just  a  pinch  of  cauli- 
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flower  seed  about  every  20  days  through  the  season,  from  the 
first  week  in  January  until  the  15th  of  October;  and  I  have 
never  been  without  cauliflowers  one  day  since  the  15th  of  April 
last.  I  have  at  this  very  time  cauliflowers  as  close,  fine,  and 
white  as  they  were  in  May  last,  with  every  i^pearance  of  having 
them  as  good  until  January  next ;  having  200  fine  plants  of 
difierent  ages  potted  in  the  large  pots  in  which  I  grew  my 
balsams,  cockscombs,  globe  amaranthus,  &c.,  and  placed  in 
the  melon  pits,  &c.,  and  other  sheltered  comers.  These  poti 
would  be  doing  nothing  at  this  time  of  the  year,  if  I  did  not 
use  them  for  this  piurpose.  It  is  only  to  get  up  an  hoar 
earlier  in  the  morning  to  get  these  extra  jobs  done,  whidi  ii 
good  for  the  health  and  I  think  nothing  of  the  trouble;  itisft 
pleasure,  and  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  So,  if  yoi 
have  no  melon  pits  nor  frames,  it  is  always  easy  to  throw  out  • 
4  ft.  trench  right  and  left,  and  form  a  home-miade  pit ;  getting 
some  of  your  kidneybean  sticks  tx)  put  over  it;  and  coyering 
with  mats,  straw  mats,  heath,  or  fern. 
Bicton  Gardens,  Nov,  21.  1842. 


Letter  XVIII.     On  the  Gooseberrt/  Caterpillar, 

In  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have  seen  in  some  seasons  great 
destruction  caused  by  the  gooseberry  caterpillar.  When  a  bojr, 
I  would  sooner  do  any  job  than  pick  caterpillars,  on  account  of 
their  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  the  tediousness  of  the  job. 
In  the  year  1817,  in  the  garden  where  I  was  then  employed, 
the  gooseberry  bushes  were  attacked  by  such  multitudes  of  «^ 
terpillars,  that  some  were  very  soon  stripped  entirely  of  their 
leaves.  All  hands  were  put  to  picking  them  oflT,  and  other 
remedies  were  tried.  At  the  time,  I  saw  a  heap  of  soot  in » 
back  yard,  which  the  sweeps  had  that  morning  cleaned  out  of 
the  house  chimneys,  and,  knowing  of  a  quantity  of  fresh  wood 
ashes  under  a  large  copper  furnace  used  for  brewing,  I  took  « 
quantity  of  each  and  mixed  them  together,  and  gave  the  bushes* 
good  dredging  with  it  when  damp,  and  in  two  or  three  af^fot- 
tions  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  caterpilhw 
expelled. 

The  gooseberry  bushes,  and  all  the  fruit  trees  in  that  garden, 
were  covered  with  lichens  and  moss.  The  following  autumn,  it 
was  observed,  every  tree  that  had  been  dressed  for  the  caterpil- 
lar was  quite  clear  of  the  moss  and  lichens ;  the  remedy  wtf 
therefore  in  damp  weather  in  winter  applied  to  all  the  fnri^ 
trees  about  the  garden,  which  were  completely  cleansed  by  it 
A  quantity  of  both  soot  and  wood  ashes  was  collected  and  bid 
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separate  heaps  in  a  back  shed  on  the  floor,  to  be  in  readiness 
case  of  another  attack  of  the  caterpillar  the  following  spring. 
The  goosebeny  bushes  were  attacked  again  the  following 
dng,  and  the  above  remedy  applied  with  but  very  indifferent 
lOoesB ;  and  as  they  were  not  very  numerous,  and  were  soon 
deed  off,  no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  them. 
I  never  forgot  the  successful  application  of  the  soot  and  wood 
lies,  and,  as  seasons  have  passed  on,  I  have  continued  using 
;  sometimes  with  tolerable  success,  at  others  without  any.     I 
ire  often  noticed  the  great  improvement  it  made  in  the  luxu- 
iDce  and  growth  of  the  trees  afterwards,  if  it  happened  to  be 
Mnrery  weather.     In  1841,  the  gooseberry  bushes  in  Bicton 
vdens  were  attacked  by  multitudes  of  the  caterpillar;    and 
aking  it  a  rule  at  all  times  to  keep  soot  and  wood  ashes  by  me, 
■d  having  a  quantity  at  the  time  in  a  shed,  I  tried  it  without 
Dooess,  and  was  obliged  to  put  all  hands  day  after  day  hand- 
icldng  them.     They  got  so  numerous  that  they  attacked  cur- 
utts  as  welL     In  1842  they  came  more  numerous  than  ever; 
nrery  thing  was  tried  that  could  be  thought  of ;  all  other  work 
[et&ig  behind  by  attending  to  them.     A  host  of  boys  was  era- 
sed to  pick  by  task,  and  some  men  and  a  woman.     One  batch 
vas  no  sooner  cleared  than  another  was  attacked :  with  all  the 
aertion  we  could  make,  a  great  quantity  of  trees  were  com- 
pletely stripped  of  their  leaves,  exposing  the  fruit  to  be  shriveled 
)y  the  sun. 
Last  autumn  I  was  much  perplexed  every  time  I  passed  the 
rees  in  so  deplorable  a  condition.    It  struck  me  all  at  once,  one 
^ng,  that  the  properties  of   the  soot  and  ashes  were  lost 
0  some  extent  by  lying  on  the  floor,  or  possibly  by  getting 
little  damp  in  some  way.     I  so  well  recollected,  as  if  had  hap- 
ened  only  the  day  previous,  that  in  the  year  1817  I  had  seen 
destroy  and  expel  the  whole.     I  recollected  too  that  the  soot 
u  fresh  cleaned  out  of  chimneys  where  coal  was  burnt,  that 
le  wood  ashes  were  fresh  and  dry  from  under  the  furnace  where 
fierent  kinds  of  wood  were  burnt,  such  as  oak,  elm,  Scotch 
•,  larch,  some  birch,  and  Spanish   chestnut;   for   I   saw   the 
ewing-men  sawing  and  taking  it  from  a  large  stack  under  a 
w  of  large  high  yew  trees.     This  last  winter,  in  collecting  soot 
d  wood  ashes,  I  had  it  put  into  old  dry  boxes  and  cement 
sks,  keeping  the  bottoms  clear  from  the  floor  by  bricks  or  logs 
wood,  and  covering  it  down  so  that  no  dampness  could  get  to 
;  and  on  the  bushes  being  attacked  this  spring  again  by  thou- 
ods  of  the  black  army,  as  my  men  call  them,  as  they  do  also  the 
mip  caterpillar,  we  set  to  dredging  the  bushes  early  of  a  mom- 
g  when  they  were  damp,  or  after  a  shower,  and  by  perseverance 
3  soon  completely  cleared  them  of  the  whole  in  their  infant 
ite,  without  their#doing  any  mischief  whatever.     At  the  same 
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time,  through  its  being  showery,  and  the  rain  washing  it  dowi 
to  the  roots,  the  bushes  are  so  astonishingly  improved  that  no  om 
could  suppose  them  the  same  naked  starved  trees.  I  have  bea 
perfectly  convinced  now,  in  many  instances,  that  if  either  soot  o 
wood  ashes  get  any  way  damp,  part  of  their  properties  or  vii 
tues  is  lost;  for  instance,  if  smelled  to  when  fresh,  the  rnixtur 
will  make  the  nose  twinge,  which  it  will  not  do  after  being  kq 
in  a  damp  place,  although  to  all  appearance  it  is  not  damp. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  course  of  years  I  should  no 
have  given  it  a  more  serious  consideration,  and  discovered  th 
cause  before  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  No  doubt  bu 
many  things  get  lost  sight  of,  particularly  different  manoiet 
through  their  not  happening  to  be  properly  applied.  Now  I  hsTi 
discovered  the  cause,  I  can  judge  quite  as  easily  by  the  fed  o 
soot  and  ashes,  as  I  could  by  the  smelL  Soot  alone  will  destio; 
the  caterpillars ;  but,  by  mixing  wood  ashes  with  it,  the  mixton 
does  not  fly  about  so  much  and  get  wasted,  and  it  adheres  mud 
better  to  the  trees.  Wood  ashes,  when  of  their  full  strength; 
and  used  in  damp  weather,  when  they  can  adhere  to  the  tree 
will  kill  and  clean  any  kind  of  moss  or  of  lichen,  and  is  the  only 
article  I  ever  use  now  for  that  purpose. 

Bicton  GardenSy  June  L  1843. 


Art.  IX.  List  of  Species  and  Varieties  of  Rhododendron  ctdMti 
at  Dysart  House^  with  JRemarks  on  their  Management.  By  JoHii 
Blair,  Gardener  there. 

As  suggested  by  you,  I  now  forward  you  a  list  of  the  different  varietiei  o 
rhododendrous  grown  here,  with  their  times  of  flowering  ;  and,  in  order  ti 
make  the  list  as  useful  as  possible,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  observition 
explanatory  of  the  climate,  locality,  and  soil,  in  which  these  varieties  tf 
grown. 

The  flower-garden  here,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  is  situito 
close  by  the  sea,  standing  about  53  ft.  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  slopi^ 
towards  the  south-east.  From  its  proximity  to  the  sea,  the  frost  is  not  > 
severe  as  it  would  be  further  inland ;  the  thermometer  being  seldom  or  nere 
below  10°  in  the  most  severe  winters  (1837-8),  from  its  southerly  expoion 
and  ranging  from  80**  in  the  shade  to  120"*  (in  184-2)  out  of  it.  Howeffl 
the  south-east  winds  need  to  be  guarded  against,  not  only  from  the  inteoiit 
of  their  cold,  but  also  from  their  violence. 

Portugal  laurels  on  the  exposed  side,  and  common  hurdles  interwcjK 
with  spruce  fir  branches  on  the  other  sides,  form  an  excellent  protectioi 
The  finest  of  these  varieties  grow  about  212  fl.  from  high-water  mark;  wlul 
some  of  the  more  common  kinds  grow  within  12ft.,  and  not  3ft.  tboft't 
level,  with  little  or  no  shelter.  The  soil  used  in  the  garden  is  a  mixture  < 
peat  earth  and  sand,  not  broken  very  small ;  the  depth  varyine  from  2 fit 
4  ft.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  However,  1  nave  been  m  the  custoi 
of  planting  them,  after  they  have  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  in  the  wood 
where  the^  thrive  uncommonlv  well.  They  form  an  excellent  undenroo< 
more  particularly  the  B.  catawbiense  var.,  which  is  ncry  hardy,  and  if  aoi 
able  to  stand  the  drip  of  Ueea  \h«xi  \k^  otbier  varieties.    The  natural  fofl  > 
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eie  woods  b  a  black  light  loam ;  but,  in  some  places,  the  rhododendrons 
epianted  in  strong  soil,  where  they  also  do  well. 

Tliey  all  require  to  be  well  watered,  more  particularly  when  in  flower,  which 
totinues  their  bloom  much  longer,  and  causes  them  to  [lUsh  out  strong 
akby  shoots. 

The  best  way  of  propagating  them  is  from  seed,  which  being  sown  in  a 
ndy  heated  frame,  the  plants  soon  make  their  appearance,  and,  if  properly 
tended  to,  will  flower  in  four  or  five  years. 

I  have  remarked,  also,  that  the  warmer  the  season  is,  the  better  they 
looom  the  following  one ;  the  flower  buds  being  more  numerous,  and  brought 
)  a  greater  degree  of  maturity. 

List  of  the  Rhododendrons  m  the  Collection  at  Dysart  House, 


Rhododendron  arboreum. 

album. 

roseum. 

new  var. 

cinnamomeum. 

album  fimbriatum. 
Aiilea,  a  hybrid. 

Rhododendron  maximum,  hybrid, 
campanulatum. 
campanulatum  var. 
andromedas/o/ium. 
augdstum. 
alta-clerense. 
azalcoides. 
anthopogon. 
Blair's  hybrid,  varieties  Nos.  1. 

to  7. 
camarvonianum. 
caucasicum. 
catawbiense. 

speciosuni. 

grandifloruni. 
album. 

magnoli<^>/iu/M . 

splendcns. 
campanulatum. 

var. 
chrysanthum. 
Chamsecistus. 
Cunningham's  hybrids,  C,  £,  II, 

I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P. 
datiricum. 

atrovirens. 

altaicum. 
europas^um  h^bridum. 
fernigincum. 

hirsutum. 

foliis  variegatis. 
grandiflorum. 
guttatum. 
Glennied/ittm. 
UerbertiAnum. 
inibricatum. 
Knight's  favourite  of  1838. 


Rh,  Knight*s  hybrid  varieties,  Nos. 
].  to  12. 
Lord  Caernarvon's  seedling, 
lapponicum. 
longiflorum. 
Murray's  hvbrid. 
multimaculatum. 
mvrtiiulium. 
maximum. 

album. 

roseum. 
Noblea»u/M. 
ne[)alen8e. 
oculatum. 
odonituin. 
pulcherrimum. 
ponticum. 

arboreum. 

splendcns. 

{){ilchrum. 
oliis  argenteis. 
aureis. 

cont6rtum. 

frondosum. 

roseum. 

kulni/^()/»/7//. 

flore  pleno. 

xalicifolium. 

ovutum. 

macrophyllum. 

rubcsccns. 

ncpalensc. 

album, 
pictum. 
[)unctutuni. 

ferrugfneum. 
Azalea,  hybrid. 

/rhododendron,  Blair's  seedling. 
Ru8selhV2;2U7/2,  two  varieties. 
RollissoniV. 
Smlthw. 
splcndidum. 

var. 
venustum. 


inA  about  fifly  others,  hybrids,  without  names.    In  all,  109  species,  varieties, 
Bd  hybrids  ;  28  of  which  are  not  named,  and  81  named. 
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Rhododendrons  cultivated  at  Dysart  House. 


Diary,  showing  the  T%me  when  ihote  Rhododendrons  which  Jloufered  at  Dyurt 

1842  were  in  their  greatest  Perfection, 

White,  with  red  ipoti. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

Pale  vcUow. 

White. 

Scarlet,  with  dark  spoti 

Yellow. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

Pale  spotted. 

Pale  spotted. 

Pale  pink. 

Scarlet. 

Pale  yellow. 

White. 

Rose  pink. 

Purple. 

Rose  purple. 

Dark  purple. 

White. 

Dark  purple. 

White,  with  dark  spoH. 

WTiite,  with  yellow  sprt 

Rose. 

Purple. 

Pale  purple. 

Pale  purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Puiple. 

Puiple. 

Rose. 

Puq)le. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purple. 

Purplf. 

White. 

Pale  yellow. 

Pink. 

Pink  and  scarlet 

Pale  yellow. 

Rose  scarlet. 

Pale  pink. 

White  and  yellow 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 

Scarlet. 


Jan.    1. 

Rhododendron  dlbum  fimbriatum 

27. 

arboreum  var. 

• 

Mar.  1. 

arb6reum 

. 

10. 

lapp6nicum 

m 

20. 

dauricum  - 

- 

atrovirens 

. 

altaicum 

. 

27. 

pulcherrimum 
l^oblednum 

• 

• 

April  1. 

anthopogon 

- 

10. 

campanul^tum 

- 

18. 

alta-clerense 

« 

23. 

caucdsicum 

• 

Knight's  favourite  of  1838  (fine)   • 

30. 

p6nticum  arboreuni 

<- 

multimaculatum    - 

- 

tigrlnum    - 

m 

May  4. 

Glennieanum 

m 

8. 

Russelltatjum  (fine) 

m 

14. 

Cunningham's  hybrid 

m 

spl^ndidnm   - 

- 

Chaniseclstus 

. 

25. 

catawbi^nse 

- 

30. 

speciosum     - 

- 

grandiflorum 

- 

&lbum 

. 

splendens 

- 

June  6. 

plctum 

- 

guttatum  - 

- 

arboreuni  r6seum 

- 

14. 

ponticum  - 

•                                                                      fl 

splendiduni    - 

m 

piilchrum 

m                                  « 

contortum 

. 

foliis  arg^nteis 

«>                                 ■ 

a6reis    - 

m 

frondosum 

m                                    m 

roseum 

. 

kalmtep/o/mm  - 
flore  pleno 
^alicifolium     - 

. 

«                  . 

. 

ovatum 

. 

macroph^Uum 

- 

rubcscens 

. 

nepalense 

- 

24. 

album 

. 

Cunningham's  hybrid,  grandiflorum 

July    1. 

punctutum 

«»                  ■ 

ferruglncum  - 

- 

AzMca,  hybrid  - 

M                                    a 

iZhodod^ndron,  Murray's  hybrid 

12. 

odoratum     - 

• 

Azalea  and  /Rhododendron 

hybrid 

/?.  ferru^neum 

m                                 ■ 

hirsutum 

m                                 m 

foliis  yarieg^tis 

- 

Notice  of  a  Collection  of  Spirteas. 
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26. 


maximum 


.  Pink. 

dlbum                                     -  White. 
30.                   roseum           .            .            -  Rose. 
iig.18.           anthopogOD,  second  time  of  flower- 
ing       ....  Pale  yellow. 

I  may  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  time  of  flowering  varies  much  accord - 
g  to  the  season. 
Ihfiort  House,  near  Kirkaldt/,  May^  1843. 

[The  above  communication  Mr.  Blair  kindly  promised  to  prepare  for  us 
hen  we  paid  a  visit  to  Dysart  House  in  September,  1841  :  it  was  read  at  a 
leedng  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in  June,  1843,  and  forwarded 
»  U8  afterwards  by  the  Secretary.] 


Lrt.  X.  Notice  of  a  Collection  of  SpiracUy  North  American  Oaks, 
AbietiniBy  and  CtipriuincB^  made  in  the  Spring  of  1843.  By  the 
Conductor. 

^BNG  desirous  of  having  immediately  under  our  eye  as  many  species  and 
vieties  as  we  could  get  of  the  genera  mentioned  in  the  following  list,  and  in 
wticular  of  the  North  American  oaks,  the  /Ibietinse,  and  the  Cupr^ssinse,  in 
'^  to  study  these  tribes  in  a  youne  state,  we  procured  from  the  Horticul- 
unl  Society's  Garden,  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  from  some  other  nursery- 
i^en,  plants  of  the  kinds  enumerated  below.  We  have  given  the  names  which 
^e  received  with  the  plants,  and  those  of  the  parties  from  whom  we  received 
^lem,  for  the  benefit  of  other  collectors,  as  well  as  to  show  what  a  very  con- 
iderable  number,  of  Cupr6ssins  for  example,  may  be  obtained  in  British 
nurseries.  We  have  not  mcluded  in  the  list  the  higher-priced  species  of  pines 
>od  firs,  because  plants  of  these  we  did  not  think  it  right  to  request  from 
^vties  possessing  them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
^  the  nomenclature  of  spirseas  is  in  a  state  of  some  confusion,  wc  arc 
[^  anxious  to  increase  our  list  of  that  most  beautiful  genus,  and  shall 
W  particularly  obliged  to  any  person  who  will  send  us  plants  which  appear 
^m  their  names  to  be  of  different  kinds  from  those  we  have  got.  There  are 
^  some  of  the  low-priced  i^bi^tince  which  wc  do  not  yet  possess,  and  which 
^t  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  those  who  can  spare  them.  For  the  plants 
^^^^j  in  our  possession,  we  beg  to  return  our  best  thanks  to  the  Horti- 
^tural  Society,  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  to  Mr.  Knight,  Messrs.  Lee,  Messrs, 
y^itley  and  Osbom,  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and  Son,  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Charlwood, 
^c.  Rivers,  Mr.  Low,  Messrs.  K.  Donald  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  C.  Sclater 
»nd8on. 

SPIRiEAS. 


J- opulifc)lia  L.    (Lodd.) 

(•  o.  nana  Lodd.     (  Lodd.) 

[*  duuQsedrifolia  L.     (Lodd.) 

I*  c.  subraceroosa  Ser.     ( W.  and  O.) 

[•  <?.  tilmifolia  Scop.     (Lodd.) 

'•  c.  flexuosa  Fit.     (Lodd.) 

;•  c.  siMrica  Hort.     (Lodd.) 

•  e.  daurita  Hort.     (Lodd.) 

,-  c.  6etulsfolia  Lodd.     (  Lodd.) 

•trilobatai.    (Lodd.) 

^-  ^pina  L.     (Lodd.) 

'  ^ypericiolia  Dec.     (LoJd.) 


S.  inflexa  H.  S.  G.     (Lodd.) 
S.  arg^ntca  Lodd,  Coll.  (Lodd.) 
jS^.  nana  Lodd.  Coli.    (Lodd.) 
jS^.  h,  /halictroidcs  Pall.     (Lodd.) 
iS^.  nutans  Royle.     (Lodd.) 
iS>.  cor^mbosa  Rafin.     (Lodd.) 
iS>.  pacciniifblia  D.  Don.     (Lodd.) 
5.  laxiflora  2.iW/.     (H.  S.) 
S.UWtiSifiis.    (W.  andO.) 
iS^.  falicifblia  L.    (Lodd.) 
S.  t.  carnea  AU.     (W.  and  O.) 
S,  t.  paniculata  WiUd.     (W.  &  O.) 
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S.  s.  latifolia  IVUId.    (W.  and  O.)  S.  ariaefolia  Smith.    (W.  and  0.) 

5. «.  grandiflora.     (Lodd.)  &  rotundifoUa  liiK//.    (H.  S.) 

S.  s.  minor  Lodd,     (Lodd.)  S.  Scopa  Lodd,     (Lodd.) 

S.s.rofieaiLodd.    (Lodd,)  S.  fissa  Lmdl.     (Lodd.) 

S.  canadensis.      (Lodd.)  S.  Tobolski  Lodd.    (Lodd.) 

S.  arctica.     (Riyers.)  S.  Nikoudierta  Lodd.    (Lodd.) 

S.  incarnata  Lodd.  S.  ^orbifolia  L.    (Lodd.) 

S.  lanceolata  Horf.     (Lodd.)  S.  s.  daurica  Lodd.    (Lodd.) 

S.  tomentosa  L.    (Lodd.)  S.  Lindleyoiia  Wall.    (H.  S.) 
S.  laevigata  L.    (Lodd.) 

North  American  Oaks. 

L   White  American  Oaks. 

Quercus  alba  L.    (May  of  Leeming      Q.  microcaipa  Lodd.    (Lodd.) 

Lane,  Bedale,  Yorkshire.)  Q.  stellata  WUid.     (Lodd.) 

Q,.  macrocarpa  W.    (Lodd.) 

IL  Chestnut  Oaks. 

Q.  Prinus  L.     (Lodd.)  Q.  P.  tomentosa  Mx.    (Charlwood.) 

Q.  P.  montana  IVUid.     (Lodd.) 

IIL  Red  American  Oaks. 

Q.  rubra  L.     (Charlwood.)  Q.  tinctoria  Willd.    (Lodd.) 

Q.  champanicnsis  Lodd.     (Lodd.)  Q.  nigra  IVang.     (May.) 

Q.  cocclnea  Wi/Id.    (Charlwood.)  Q.  palustris  Wil/d.     (Lodd.) 

(2.  falcata  Mx.    (Lodd.)  Q.  CatesborH*  sempervirens.  (Wven.) 
Q.  triloba  mild.     (Lodd.) 

IV.  Black  American  Oaks. 

(2.  nigral.     (Lodd.)  Q.  aquatica  iSo/«i«/.     (Lodd.) 

Q.  marylandica  /?ay.     (Lodd.)  Q.  Banlstcri  Michx.     (Lodd) 

V.  Willow  Oaks. 
Q.Ph6\\oaL.     (Lodd.)  Q.  heterophylla  3£r.     (Rivers.) 

VL  Live  Oaks. 
Q.  virens  Ait.    (Rivers.) 

Taxa^ceje. 

The   species   and  varieties  which  we  have    collected   are  as  follows,  to 
which  we  should  be  glad  of  such  additions  as  can  be  got:  — 
r^xus  baccata  fastigiata.  T.  b.  bariensis  Knight,    (Knigbt.) 

.on     To"'**^*^  i^a«;wM.   (P.  Law-      T.  canadensis  IK.     (Lodd.) 

T  b  f^Uli    ?"'-^    rr  r.  jap6nica  Z^rf.     (Lodd.) 

T.  b.  fohis  a6reis  ffort.     (Knight.) 

Pines. 
^^  I.  Leaves  2  in  a  sheath. 

/'.  8.  uncinxt/-  7?**°"  ""x**  ^°°-^  -P-  (L-)  Pyrenaica  i.     (LawwD.) 

8on.)     *"^"'»»  ^'^*-  -BrK.     (Law-      />.  P.  inaritimus.     (Lawson.) 

/-«.  [^  UricioWl A   r  ***"•)  ^-  ^-  "et'ca  ««•'•     (H.  S.) 

/»-  (L.)au,trtii„  S^"'-(i*w««>n-)     ^.  halepensis  ^i/.     (k.  S.) 

*'>"•  ^.  nW.      tV     ^^-wwiM     P.\aTto.^«.T<!n.    CH,  8.) 
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11.  Leavet  3  in  a  sheath. 

ida  Miil,    (H.  8.)  P,  patula  S.  *  2>.    (H.  S.) 

r6tina  Michx,    (Lawson.)        P.  Gerardwimi  W.     (H.  8.) 

<f  8.  &  D.    (H.  8.)  P.  aifeA<kfl  Elphinstone.     (H.  8.) 

III.  Lectvet  5,  rarefy  4r,  in  a  sheat/t, 

epi  Lindl.     (H.  8.)  P.  odcarpoldes  Benih.    (II.  8.) 

zunkzr  L.     (H.  8.)  P.  apulcensis  LindL     (H.  8.) 

)h51la  L.     (H.  8.)  P.  occidentalis  .Sm.     (H.  8.) 

>-<Str6biis.     (H.  8.)  P.  Cembra  L.     (Lawson.) 

-Liurf/.     (H.  8.)  P.  iStrobus  L. 

lia  H.  S.     (H.  8.)  P.  (5.)  excelsa  fr.    (H.  8.) 

a  Schd.     (H.  8.)  P.  AyacahuUe  Ehr.     (H,  8.) 

Firs,  Larches,  and  Cedars. 

I.  Leaves  tetragonal,  awl'shaped,  scattered  in  insertion. 

;elsa  communis  Dec. 
BsAiana.     (  Lawson. ) 
lis  Tourn.     (H.  8.) 
^oir.     (Lawson.) 
gracilis  Lawson,  (Lawson.) 
ma  Arb.  Brit.     (H.  8.) 
faHort.     (H.8.) 
»n  Doug.     ( H.  8.) 
nsis  AI.V.    (Lawson.) 
tinata.     (Lawson.) 
phalonica -4r6.  J?n/.  (H.  8.) 
insdpo  Arb.  Brit.    (H.  8.) 


P.  (p.)Pichta  Arb.  Bril.     (H.  8.) 
P.  baisamea  Arb.  Brit.    (Lawson.) 
P.  (b.)  Fraseri  Arb.  Brit.  (Lawson.) 
P.  Webbwwa  Arb.  Brit.     (H.  8.) 
P.  spectabilisLam.  Monog,  (Lawson.) 
Z^arix   europse^   communis  Lawson. 

(Lawson.) 
L.  sp.  from  France,  Laws.  (Lawson.) 
L.  microcarpa  Laws.     (Lawson.) 
Cedrus  Libani  Barr.     (Lawson.) 
C.  Deoddra  RoxU,     (H.  8.) 
Araucaria  imbriciita  Pav.     (Low.) 


C'upre'ssin^. 


;identalis  L.  J. 

icata  Donn.     (Lodd.)  J. 

na  Booth  Cat.     (Lodd.)  J. 

ilis  L.     (Lodd.)  «7. 

rica  Arb.  Brit.     (Lodd.)  J. 

nica  Hort.     (Lodd.)  J. 

midalis  Knight.     (Knight.)  J. 

•ida  Ilort.     (Knight.)  J, 

ilcnsis  Lodd.     (Lodd.)  J, 

a  Lamb,     (Knight.)  J. 

uadrivalvis  Ven.     (Lee.)  J. 

*6rmis  Hort,     (Lee.)  J. 

senipervir.  L.  ( W.  and  O.)  J. 

ta  Itort.     (Knight.)  J. 

X  Hort.  Par.     (H.  8.)  J. 

italis  Mill.     (I. odd.)  J. 

a  L.     (W.  and  O.)  J. 

variegutis  Hort.  (Donald.)  J. 

ca  Tourn.     (W.  and  O.)  J. 

a  Lamb.     (XL  8.)  J. 

rxidna  H.  8.     (H.  S.)  J. 

•a  H.  B.  ct  K.     (Lodd.).  J. 

f6rtif  Audibert.     (Knight.)  J. 

8  Pers.     (Lawson.)  J. 

a  Lee.     (Lee.)  J. 

Himalaya  Z./77//.  (havfson)  J, 

eommunis  L.  (W,  and  O.)  J, 


c,  suecica  Ait.  Hort.    (W.  and  O.) 
c.  hibdrnica  Hort.    (W.  and  ().) 
c.  pcndula.    (Rivers.) 
alpina  Raii  Si/n.     (Lodd.) 
daurica  Hort,  and  Booth,  (Lodd.) 
cracovia  Lodd.     (Lodd.) 
oblunga  Aib.  Brit.     (Lee.) 
canadensis  Lodd,  Cat.     (Lodd.) 
Ox^'cedrus  L,     (Lodd.) 
drupacea  Lab.     (Knight.) 
tctragona  H.  B,  et  K.     (Lee.) 
virginiana  L.     (Lodd.) 
V.  norizontalis.  (Rivers.) 
horizontaiis  Lodd.     (Lodd.) 

fossainthknea  Hort.     (Lodd.) 
k'dfordwnfl  Hort.     (Knight.) 
bcrnmdiana  L.     (H.  8.) 
flaccida  Schicde.     (H.  8.) 
5abina  Arb.  BrU.     (Lodd.) 
(S.)  ^amariscifolia  Ait.    (Lodd.) 
(5.)  fohis  variegatis  Mart.  (Lodd.) 
(S.)  prostrata  Arb.  Brit.     (Lodd.) 
(5.)  nana  Smith.     (Knight.) 
(S.)  RiWrica  Hort.     (Lodd.) 
(5.)  IIudson*fl«a  Pin.  Wob.  (Lod.) 
phcenicea  L.    CLod^.") 
(p.)lJciaL.    XlLt\\|gKvl.^ 
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Lawtif  Shrttbbery,  and  Flower^Garden. 


J.  thuHfera  L.    (Lee.) 
J.  excelsa  WUld,     (Knight.) 
J.  squamata  Don.     (H.  S.) 
J.  rec6rva  Ham.     (W.  and  O.) 
J,  r.  var.  H.  S.     (Lee.) 


J.  rep&nda  Hori.     (Knight.) 
J.  hispdnica  MUL    (Knight) 
J.  chin^nsis  L.     (Lodd.) 
«/.  dealbata  Hort.    (Lee.) 
J.  Smithidna  Arb.  Brit.    (Lee.) 


Art.  XI.    Arboriculiurai  Notices. 


Vlmus  montana  pendula,  which  we  have  long  tried  to  find  the  origin  of, 
we  lately  learned  from  Mr.  Booth  of  Hamburg,  found  in  a  bed  of  teed 
in  the  Perth  Nursery,  a  year  or  two  after  the  peace.  Mr.  Booth  purdb 
the  plant,  and  from  it  arose  the  whole  stock  here  and  on  the  Continent 

Vlex  Aqwfolium  fastigidtum  exists  in  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhoo 
Edinburgh,  near  the  new  cemetery,  as  well  as  in  a  garden  in  Derby. 

Vlex  AqmfdUum  pendulum^  a  very  strongly  marked  variety,  has  also  1 
lately  discovered  in  Dalkeith  Park,  and,  we  believe,  will  soon  be  in  the  ti 

ifew  Varieties, — Nurserymen  should  look  over  their  beds  of  seed 
before  they  are  transplanted,  with  a  view  to  discovering  pendulous  ym 
and  fastigiate  varieties,  which,  probably,  every  tree  in  existence  is  liilil 
sport  into.  We  have,  within  the  present  century,  found  both  of  then  ii 
common  oak,  the  Scotch  elm,  and  the  common  hawthorn ;  and  one  ^xi 
several  species,  such  as  the  pendulous  common  ash,  sophora,  &c.  They  ah 
also,  in  the  leafing  season,  look  after  varieties  that  come  early  into  leaiCw 
the  Glastonbury  thorn ;  in  summer,  those  that  sport  in  their  foliage,  wot 
the  one-leaved  ash,  the  eagle's  claw  maple,  and  the  fern-leaved  o3l  ;  m 
autumn  and  winter,  those  that  retdn  their  leaves  longer  than  usual,  ssc 
the  evergreen  privet.  The  time  will  probably  one  day  come  when  ( 
species  will  have  its  fastigiate,  its  pendulous,  its  early,  its  late,  its  vari^ 
leaved,  and  its  abnormal-leaved,  varieties. 

Vagus  antarctica  and  betuloldes. — We  have  lately  had  an  opportnni 
seeing  these  interesting  beeches  in  Kew  Gardens.     They  are  in  a  be 
state,  and,  we  understand,  strike  from  cuttings  without  difficulty ;  so 
thanks  to  the  excellent  system  now  pursued  at  Kew  of  distributing  and 
changing  with  other  botanic  gardens  and  with  the  nurserymen,  these 
will  soon  be  as  generally  diffused  as  their  merits  will  entitle  them  to  be. 
Sir  W.  Hooker's  Notes  on  the  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage^  p.  54.) 


Art.  Xn.     On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lavm,  ShrMeify 

JFlower- Garden,    By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued from  p.  373.) 

The  design,  J!g  100.,  is  a  plan  of  the  Roccoco  Garden  of  Baron  Hiigel  i 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  mentioned  with  so  much  praise  in  an  article  c 
baron's  country  residence  in  our  preceding  volume,  p.  150.     For  the  pb 
are  indebted  to  a  friend,  who  procured  it  at  Vienna  about  a  year  ago. 
gentleman  observes  on  it,  that,  though  the  beds  did  not  look  so  well  in  r 
as  they  do  on  paper,  from  the  acute  angles  of  the  lobes  of  the  larger  n 
and  from  the  inequality  of  the  heights  of  the  flowers  with  which  they 
planted  at  the  time  he  saw  it,  yet,  as  it  is  always  supplied  with  the  best  kii 
flowers,  and  kept  in  the  very  highest  order,  it  is  the  admiration  of  eveiy  o 
a  and  b  are  beds,  we  suppose,  of  low  shrubs  ;  c,  circular  bed,  separnti 
a  zone  of  turf,  e,  from  the  bed  d;f,  border  of  turf;  g,  A,  gravel  w2ki; 
with  a  pedestal  and  statue  m  l\ie  cetvUe-,  k^ «.  ^^vc^mII  oval  bed,  separated  f 
by  a  zone  of  turf;  m,  n,  CLC\ite-\o\>edL\)«^<&  otlXmiK^  o^^^>aei\:&^v^  Vdbai 
minating  with  less  acute  ^\nta. 
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The  section  A  B  shows  that  the  walks  are  considerably  below  the  I 
the  compartments  containing  the  beds,  and  that  the  edgings  to  those 
are  sloped  down  ;  and,  if  the  section  is  correct  according  to  the  scale 
slopes  exceed  a  foot  in  perpendicidar  depth ;  a  taste  not  uncommon  in '. 
and  Germany,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  England.  It  gives  the  wal 
character  of  ditches. 

The  running  pattern  on  the  circumferential  border  originated  in  Ei 
we  believe,  by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Bedford,  about  the  year  1800 
pablc  of  producing  a  very  brilliant  effect,  by  planting  the  circular  beds  ( 
brilliant  colours,  each  alternating  with  white;  for  example,  beginning  at 
proceeding  to  the  right,  we  might  have  dark  red,  white,  blue,  white, ; 
white,  scarlet,  white,  purple,  white,  and  so  on.  The  interlacing  bi 
might  be  planted  exactly  on  the  same  principle,  but  omitting  white.  Pi 
ing  to  the  right  from  the  bed  (/,  which  may  be  yellow,  the  next  may  be  a 
the  next  purple,  then  orange,  then  blue,  and  so  on. 

If  we  were  asked  our  opinion  of  this  design,  we  should  say,  in  oni 
that  the  dug  beds  in  the  mterior  were  not  in  harmony  of  form  with  tl 
the  surrounding  chain  pattern ;  they  have  scarcely  a  single  line  in  co 
This  must  be  obvious  at  the  first  glance  to  every  man  with  the  cyeof  az 
But  we  will  go  a  little  into  detail  for  the  sake  of  others. 

The  beds,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  chain  pattern  with  wh 
figure  is  surrounded,  are  not  appropriate  to  the  subject.  Beds  with  k 
acute  recesses  and  sharp-pointed  prominences  can  very  rarely  he  c 
with  plants  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  render  the  form  of  the  dug  ] 
more  prominent  than  the  form  of  the  surface  covered  by  the  flowers;  n 
flug  ground  being  merely-  the  means  of  attaining  the  end,  this  can  n 
in  good  taste,  because  it  is  not  consistent  with  good  sense  to  rem 
former  of  more  importance  than  the  latter.  This  would  be  true,  even! 
beds  were  artistically  designed ;  but  they  are  wholly  deficient  of  merit  ai 
of  art.  Beds  for  flowers  in  a  flower-garden  may  cither  be  composed  < 
metrical  lines  and  fonns,  as  in  Elizabethan  flower-gardens,  or  of  an 
shapes,  as  shown  in  the  French  gardens  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style;  buti 
style  of  art  can  we  refer  the  beds  ?«,  w,  o,  /?,  which  remind  us  of  the  le 
ylVuin  7Micunculus,  or  some  exotic  aroi'daceous  plant.  If  they  were  suff 
large  to  occupy  twenty  or  thirty  acres  each,  and  to  be  planted  with  Xn 
slirubs,  which  would  effectually  prevent  more  than  one  or  two  sides 
figure  from  being  seen  at  one  view,  then  we  should  say  that,  with  the 
tion  of  the  acute  points  of  the  lobes,  the  shapes  might  pass  ;  but,  for  a 
ganlcn,  where  the  whole  of  each  bed  will  be  seen  at  once,  they  are,  fipa 
of  harmony,  and  from  their  unfitness  for  being  covered,  totally  inadmis 
this  design  or  in  any  other.  A  minor  argument  is,  that  the  shape  of  su( 
cut  out  in  turf,  unless  they  have  concealed  brick,  stone,  or  wood  edg 
never  be  kept  correct ;  and  it  is  a  principle  in  the  arts  of  design,  tha 
design  should  be  suitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and 
nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  its  execution.  Another  minor  ol 
is,  that  the  beds  ?w,  7/,  o,  ;>,  &c.,  have  not  sufficient  relation  to  the  be 
lawn  on  which  they  are  placed.  A  far  better  effect  would  have  been  pn 
in  our  opinion,  bv  simply  marking  off  a  grass  margin  all  round  each  a 
inent,  and  considering  the  interior  as  the  bed.  The  beds  would  th( 
been  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  compartments,  less  the  width  of  the  su 
ing  verge.  It  is  true  that  this  would  not  have  harmonised  these  bedsv 
.surrounding  circular  forms,  but  it  would  have  harmonised  each  bed  v 
form  of  the  compartment  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  rendered  it  fit  fe 
covered  with  flowers.  But  even  the  required  harmony  might  have  bee 
in  a  considerable  degree  by  gently  curving  the  edges  of  the  beds,  and 
stituting  circular  beds  for  i  and  k.  Had  the  two  bcils  i  been  circular,  \ 
(»f  their  present  discordant  shape,  they  would  have  harmonised  bcautifa 
the  surrounding  row  of  circular  beds  (r);  and,  had  the  beds  marked 
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itular,  instead  of  oval,  and  a  little  larger  than  c,  thev  would  have  formed  beau- 
ifid  connecting  links  between  the  lar^  circular  beds  (t)  and  the  smaller  (r^. 
Mach  of  the  effect  of  every  flower-garden  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
t  ii  connected  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  From  the  description  of  Baron 
1^*8  residence,  already  referred  to,  we  are  not  able  to  form  an  opinion  on 
hii  lutject.  It  is  said  to  be  a  garden  within  a  garden,  and  to  have  become 
he  Bodel  gardoi  of  Austria.  If  the  last  is  the  case,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
tt  iorry  to  bear  of  the  diffusion  of  so  much  bad  taste.  We  have  no  doubt, 
tM  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Austrian  head  gardeners,  and  especially 
Mb  men  as  Bi.  Charles  Rauch^  this  design  will  be  the  means  of  leading  to 
OMtking  better.  Whoever  contrived  the  design  has  had  little  or  no  artistical 
lawfedge,  otherwise  he  would  have  given  artistical  shapes  to  the  beds  m,  n,  o, 
>;  nd  he  has  not  had  a  proper  conception  of  what  the  shapes  adapted  for  a 
biW'gvden  ought  to  be,  otherwise  he  would  have  had  no  beds  that  were  not 
tf  comparatively  simple  forms,  with  no  acute  angles,  whatever  might  be  his 
tricots  for  designing  forms  of  intricacy. 

(^Tobe  continued, ) 


An.  XnL  Botanical^  Flaricultural,  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
^  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardefts  and 
f^ntations,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new) 
^dftady  in  Cultivation  :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
S^ippUment  to  the  "  EncycloptBdia  of  Plants^  the  "  Hortus  Bri- 
^iKskus^  the  "  Hortus  Lignosus^  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruti- 
wftftn  Britannicum.** 

^*rtl/«  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numberp,  each  containing 
•cren  plates ;  3«.  6rf.  coloured,  3«.  plain,  lulited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c..  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Kew. 

^'fcordi'*  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series, 
Qtch  containing  six  plates ;  3«.  6d,  coloured,  Zs.  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

^xtotCs  Magazine  of  Botany y  and  Register  of  Floweritig  Plants  ; 
iQ  monthly  numbers  ;  large  8vo ;  2s,  6d.  each. 

Jtanunaila^cece, 
^nUi'LLWS 

^niUi  Umdt.     stemleM     ^    A    or    |    Jl    Y     Cashmere     1M2.    D    s.l.p    Bot.  reg.  1843. 33. 

A  very  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sent  by  Dr. 
9yie  from  Cashmere.  The  flowers  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  spread  open 
^  those  of  an  anemone*  instead  of  having  the  globe-like  appearance  of  the 
Wnnon  TrolHui  europos^us.    The  plant  was  first  mentioned  m  the  Miscellany 

^Bot.  Reg.  for  1842.  {Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1843.) 

intLLB'BORUS 

lll^Kpfens  Lktdi.    Olympian     ^  A     or    2    Jn    O     Bithjnia    1M2.     D    B.p     Bot.  reg.  184S,  58. 

TUs  very  handsome  species  of  hellebore  is  a  native  of  the  Bithynian 
Ijmpus,  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Sandison, 
er  Miyesty's  consul  at  Brusa.  It  has  very  handsome  palmate  leaves,  and 
fe  green  flowers,  which  are  white  at  the  tips  of  the  sepals.  It  is  quite 
rdy,  but  it  should  be  grown  in  peat  soil,  in  a  moist  situation.  (  Bot.  Reg., 

X  1842.) 

2>i7/^iace8s. 

Cnid6Ue9k  tetrdndra  Lindl.  This  is  n  larger  and  much  handsomer  plant  than 
MUcst,  cuneifimtis.  The  leaves  are  about  2  in.  long,  broad  in  vtro^tUow^ 
Id  8er.— 1843.  VJU.  OQ 
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and  coarsely  toothed.    The  flowers  resemble  those  of  Hibbertia  ?oUI 
but  are  four  times  as  large,  and  of  a  paler  yellow.    The  petals  are  also 
and  the  stamens  regularly  arranged  in  bundles  of  four  each.  (Bd.  ilcfn^ 
18*2,  Misc.) 

Berberidese. 

B^rberis  umbelldta  Wall.     A  very  handsome  new  hardy  shrab,  niio 
Wm.  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf,  from  Nepal  seeds.    **  The  branches  and  if 
are  remarkably  slender."     The  flowers  are  smallt  and  are  produced  m 
stalked  clusters.    The  leaves  are  narrow,  and  glaucous  beneath,  wilh ' 
distinct  veins.  (Bot,  Reg.,  June,  1842,  Misc.) 

MahoniSL  pallida  Hart.     A  very  b&iutiful   half-hardy  evergreen  Ma 
shrub,  which  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  at  Cardei 
1831.     The  flowers  are  produced  on  a  slender  raceme  about  9  in.  long ; 
are  on  short  pedicels,  and  are  of  a  pale  straw  colour.     The  berries  are 
hose  and  purple.  (BoL  Rcg,y  March,  1843,  Misc.) 

Pittotpordce€B, 

Pittorporum  bicolor  Hook.  A  small  shrub  with  chocolate-coloured  fo" 
and  deep-green  leaves,  which  are  silvery  beneath.  It  is  a  native  of 
Diemen's  Land,  where  its  seeds  were  collected  by  Mr.  Backhouse  of  T 
during  his  travels  in  that  country,  and  it  has  flowered  in  the  greenboii 
John  Willmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldfield,  near  Birmingham.  (Bot.  Reg^  Ml 
1843,  Misc.) 

1C15.  ILLI'CIUM 

religidium  L.     holy     ft  \     or     4     mr      YG.      Japan      1841.      C     t.p 

The  sacred  illicium  of  Japan  has  long  been  confounded  wkh  the 
tree  of  the  Chinese,  but  Dr.  Siebold  has  proved  that  the  two  are 
species,  and  that  the  present  plant,  which  has  yellowish  ^en  flowen^  i 
one  used  in  religious  ceremonies  by  the  Japanese.  It  is  said  that  io  JapM 
plant  attains  the  height  of  a  cherrv  tree,  but  the  only  one  at  present  in  C 
Britain  is  not  more  than  4  ft.  high.  It  is  m  the  Royal  Botanic  Ganki 
Kew.  {Bot,  Mag.,  Sept.  1842.) 

'^alvhcea, 

2004.  AfA'LVA 

campanulita  Pat/,    campanulate    m    pr    1    Jd.  i.    LI    1838.     C    co    Paxt.nL 

This  is  a  very  pretty  suffruticose  plant,  with  bell-shaped  flowers  «d 
merous  stems.  The  leaves  are  very  deeply  cut ;  and  the  flowers,  wWd 
of  a  pale  lilac,  are  produced  in  clusters  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  hk 
has  done  flowering,  the  stems  should  be  cut  down,  and  the  pots  pkMri 
cold  frame  during  the  winter.  If  planted  out  in  the  month  of  May»  il 
make  a  beautiful  bed  in  the  open  garden.  It  is  generally  propagated  1; 
yiding  the  roots,  as  it  does  not  ripen  its  see^s  fireely.  The  origin  of  thii| 
is  not  known;  but  it  was  first  found  in  Bir.  Henderson's  nurserr,  i 
Apple  Place,  about  the  year  1838.  (Paxt.Mag.of  BoL,  Sept.  1842.) 

TVmi/rormiaceae. 

1619.  SAURAU'J^ 

specUbilis  Hook,     showy     ft  O     or     10     lu     W.    BoliTia    1838.     C     co    Boti 

This  very  handsome  plant  is  a  stove  shrub,  which  will  apparently  fffW 
considerable  size.  It  flowers  abundantly  ;  a  specimen  in  Mr.  Kni^t% : 
sery  at  Chelsea  having  borne,  when  only  20  in.  nigh,  no  less  than  thnr^ 
large  panicles  of  its  pretty,  white,  fragrant  flowers.  The  leaves  are  of 
siderable  size,  and  of  very  delicate  texture.  (Bot.  Mag^  Dec.  1842.) 

Ma^pightkceBB, 

3666.  STIOMAPHY'LLUM 

heteropfafUum  Hook.      f.  a     or      10     d      Y     TUcuman      1841.      C     aJ     Boti 

This  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Banisteria,  and  the  flowers  are  of  ti»i 
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^  ydlow.'  It  was  reared  bv  Mr,  Veitch  of  Exeter  from  seed  sent  from 
Soenos  Ayres,  but  Sir  W.  Hooker  informs  us  that  its  native  country  is  Tu- 
aman.  '*  It  is  a  ready  flowerer,  and  promises  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
nrerv  stove  or  warm  greenhouse,  making  a  beautiful  object  if  trained  against 
idhswork."  (Bot.  Mag.,  May,  1843.) 

Qeramdcea^. 

.  flWUrNIUM  ng42.  52. 

9rikaihnmDec    woollj-flowered    j|  ^      pr    2    jn.Jl    C    California    1840.     D    co     Bot.  reg. 

Tlug  is  a  **  robust  hardy  perennial,  of  easy  culture,  growing  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft. 

Sin  any  good  garden  soil.  It  flowers  freely  during  the  months  of  June  and 
,  and  is  easily  increased  by  dividing  the  old  plant  when  in  a  state  of  rest, 
v  by  seeds.*'  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  then 
liie  plants  raised  from  them  will  flower  the  following  season.  (^Bot  Reg,, 
Scpteoiber.) 

Troptpoldcece, 

TROPiE'OLUBC  [1842, 65. ;  and  Paxt.  Mag.  Bot  toI.  Ix.  p.  247. 

ninam  Mien   axure    ^  t-i    or    8    au.s    B    Chili    1842.    C    s.I.p    Bot.  mag.  3985. ;  Bot  reg. 

Tins  plant  was  first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Miers  in  his  travels  in  Chili,  but  it 
fpeared  so  improbable  to  botanists,  that  a  blue  flower  should  be  produced  in 
I  genus  the  flowers  of  which  are  generally  yellow,  that  for  some  time  the 
htt  was  not  believed.  The  reason  of  this  doubt  was  the  hypothesis  published 
^Plrofessor  DeCandoUe  respecting  what  were  called  the  cyanic  and  xanthic 
Mriei  of  colours  in  flowers ;  according  [to  which  it  was  supposed,  that  when 
I  pore  yellow  had  been  observed  in  the  flowers  of  any  particular  genus,  no 
Wes  of  it  could  have  flowers  of  a  pure  blue.  Tne  incorrectness  of 
b  assertion  might  have  been  perceived  from  the  first,  as  in  the  genus  Anc- 
■doe  there  are  bright  yellow  flowers  in  A,  palmata,  and  bright  blue  ones 
Ifi.  apennhia  ;  but,  coming  from  so  high  an  authority  as  that  of  Professor 
kOudolle,  the  hypothesis  was  long  believed*  and  its  fallacy  is  only  now  be- 
(BBing  to  be  acknowledged.  The  blue  Tropse^olum  '*  is  increased  by  cuttings, 
ibo  off  before  the  plant  begins  to  flower.  The  young  plants,  when  struck, 
iiould  not  be  either  potted  off*,  or  the  tops  tied  up,  but  allowed  to  grow  and 
ttOf  down  over  the  pot."  When  the  plant  is  trained  for  flowering,  it  should 
•  tied  to  some  ornamental  wirework  in  the  same  manner  as  T.  tricolorum. 
^en  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  they  should  be  allowed  a  period  of 
Ctt  till  they  b^n  to  move  the  following  season.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.  1842.) 

OxaUddcetB, 

O'XALIS  £1842, 64. 

nteocincu  Xr/jMflL  red-edged     A  L-i     pr      1      •      Y     Guatemala    1841.      D     r.m     Bot  reg. 

A  prettv  little  plant  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  rather  remarkable 
•tes,  which  are  very  succulent  and  brittle,  breaking  almost  like  glass.  They 
ive  a  broad  reddish-purple  edge,  and  are  dotted  with  purple  beneath.  The 
)eds  of  this  species  were  among  the  earth  sent  with  some  plants  from  Oua- 
nala.  (Bot.  Reg.,  1842,  64.) 

"Rutdcea. 

ACRON  Y'CHIA  FortUr.    (From  akroi,  the  top,  and  cmt»,  a  claw  ;  an  incurred  point  to  each  petal ) 

[C    CO    Bot  mag.  3994. 
Cwidnghira/  Hook.     Mr,  Allan  Cunningham's     ft  l_J     or     7     mjjn    W    Moreton  Bay    1838. 

This  handsome  shrub  was  dbcovered  at  Moreton  Bay  by  the  late  Mr.  Cun- 
Dgham,  the  botanist,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  gardens  at  Kew.  The  flowers 
eatly  resemble  those  of  the  orange,  and  have  nearly  the  same  fragrance,  but 
inbmed  with  the  aromatic  warmth  of  ginger.  The  leaves  smell  like  turpen- 
le.  It  is  a  free-growing  shrub,  and  only  requires  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
eenhouse  plants. 

CORR£^if  [p.  267. 

Meolor  Pivt  two-coloured    «L  L_i    or    3    s.o    R.W    hyb.    1838.    C    8.1    Paxt.  mag.  bot  toI.  Ix. 
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A  pretty  hybrid  raised  between  C.  pulch^lla  and  C.  alba  It  requires 
the  common  treatment  of  greenhouse  shrubs.  (Paxi,  Mag,  Boi,,  Jan.  18 

Cclasirme<p, 

Cdtha  paniculdta  Scheid.      A  shrub  about  3  ft.  high»  supposed  to 
native  of  the  East  Indies.    The  flowers  are  greenish,  and  witnout  fhffi 
(BoL  Reg.,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

CeanoSiut  divaricalus  Nutt.  A  Califomian  shrub,  loaded  with  dcntc 
blue  flowers.  The  branches  are  spiny,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautifiil 
glossy  green.  {Bot.  Reg,,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

Legunnndi€B, 
1940.  HO^YEA  30090  pdngens  tut.  major. 

A  large-flowered  variety  of  this  well-known  species.  (PaxL  Mag, 

April,  1843.) 

In 
spl6ndens  PoJrt.     splendid     a.) |    pr    2    my.Jn     B    Swan  Rirer    184a     co    Fasti 

A  pretty  little  species  of  Hovea  producing  its  flowers  in  pairs.  The  i 
ard  is  a  bright  blue,  with  a  white  nng  at  the  bottom,  and  the  wings  aoc 
are  purplish.  The  following  observations  are  interesting,  as  reganfin 
culture  of  plants  of  this  genus.  "  Unless  the  roots  of  these  plants  are 
fully  watered,  and  the  soil  kept  well  drained,  there  is  no  tnbe  more  fiki 
die  ofl*  in  a  sudden  manner,  when  they  have  attained  any  size.  Thejil 
be  potted  high  in  the  centre  of  the  pot,  so  as  to  have  the  junctioo  ( 
roots  with  the  stem  almost  bare  ;  and  we  would  prefer  a  soil  with  bm 
light  open  loam  in  it  than  one  containing  so  much  heath-mould  as  is  con 
used.  But,  whatever  soil  be  chosen,  it  should  be  well  mixed  with  piM 
broken  stone  or  potsherds  for  drainage."  {Paxt,  Mag,  Bol,,  June.  1843 


racemulbsa  Benth.      tt.  l_J      pr      2      my      L      Swan  River      1841.      C      s.p 

This  is  also  a  native  of  the  Swan  River  colony,  and  was  introdun 
Captain  Mangles.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  very  pretty.  They  are  litec 
a  little  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  stamen,  and  they  are  produced  in  rac 
{Bot,  Reg,  Jan.  1843.) 

3584.  L A'L  A  G  E  [mag.  boC  Td 

hoTCcr/d/m  Paxt.     Hovea-leafed    n.  \ |    or    2    f    Y.R.P    New  Holland    1841.    C 

This  is  a  ver^'  pretty  little  plant,  still  more  showy  than  L.  omlCf 
requires  an  airy  situation  with  abundance  of  light.  (Past,  Mag.  Bat,  Sefit  1 

1248.  OXYLO  BIUM  30400  capiUtum  Bot.  Reg.  1843, 16. 

oboY^um   oboTate     &    i_J       pr       2      ap       R.Y      Swan  Rirer      1841.       C      tjp 

This  is  the  same  plant  as  that  called  by  Mr.  Bentham  O.  cunekni 
account  of  its  wedge-shaped  leaves,  but  Dr.  Lindley  does  not  think  til 
any  specific  difference  between  it  and  Mr.  Benthara*8  ().  obovatum. 
best  cultivated  in  rather  poor  soil,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  nerer 
it  suffer  for  want  of  water,  as  in  that  case  it  rarely  recovers."  (M, 
July,  1843.) 

1248.  OXYLO'BIUM  10514  Pultend<r. 
1943  BOSSIJE'J 

virgiu  Hook,  twiggy    «.    lJ      pr      2     jn      Y.R      Swan  River      I84I.       s.p     Bol 

A  Swan  River  species  with  elongated  twiggy  branches,  which  arc  (ill 
and  winged.     The  flowers  are  very  small,  and  of  no  beauty.  (Bei. 
Dec.  1842.)  ^    ^ 

paucifolia  Benth.  A  little  Swan  River  spiny  bush,  with  yellow  and  cr 
flowers.  This  plant  was  flowered  by  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton.  Bossis^ 
carpa  (see  Hort.  Brit.,  p.  614.)  has  lately  flowered  with  Mr.  Oroc 
Clapham  ;  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  nankeen  colour.  The  habit  i 
plant,  however,  and  its  leaves,  arc  much  handsomer  than  those  of  moift 
species  of  (he  genus. 
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Art.  XIV.     On  the  Rust  in  Grapes,     By  Aliquis. 

i  HAVE  just  been  tying  down  the  young  shoots  of  some  vines,  and,  while 
domg  so,  I  began  to  think  on  the  variety  of  opinions  existing  with  respect 
to  rust  on  grapes ;  some  referring  the  cause  to  one  thing  and  some  to  another. 

After  what  nas  been  said  on  the  subject  by  far  more  able  men  than  myself,  it 
■ill,  perhaps,  be  thought  presumption  in  me  to  say  anything  at  all  about  it ; 
but,  with  your  leave,  TU  just  tell  you,  and  those  who  like  to  read  it,  what  I 
bow  about  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  could  cure  it  at  all  times  ;  but 
tlus  I  know,  that  whereas  it  was  once  a  common  thing  with  me,  now  I  never 
lee  it.  As  it  is  possible  some  one  may  be  situated  as  I  was  at  the  time  I  used 
to  have  rust  in  abundance,  I  will  proceed  to  state  how  I  imagine  I  got  rid  of  it. 
^  Aboat  twenty  years  ago  I  entered  upon  the  situation  I  still  hold.  The 
rioet,  I  should  suppose,  were  full  twenty  years  old  then.  They  appeared  to 
biebeen  planted  with  very  little  preparation,  in  a  very  indifferent  soil,  with 
photations  of  trees  and  shrubs  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  house,  and  so  situ- 
Ked  as  to  render  it  almost,  if  not  altogether,  impossible  to  improve  the  border, 
M  that  I  had  little  chance  of  doing  them  any  good,  if  the  evil  existed  in  the 
Mer,  as  I  then  thought  it  did,  and  as  others  think  now.  Since  that  period, 
^ever,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  internal  management  has  quite 
HOKich  to  do  with  it  as  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  My  first  attempt  inside 
the  bouse  was  to  remove  the  flues,  from  going  almost  close  to  the  wall,  to 
■boot  2  a,  from  it,  in  order  that  the  vines  should  not  be  burnt  at  the  bottom 
rfthc  stems,  where  they  entered  the  house,  while  they  were  cold  at  the  top. 
I  then  had  the  wall  cut  down  where  the  stems  had  been  led  up  through  to 
ittKh  the  rafters,  in  doing  which  I  discovered  that  onli/  a  small  hole  up  the 
centre  of  the  wall  had  been  left  when  the  vines  were  young,  and  that,  inisome 
■Mtaoces,  they  had  so  completely  filled  it,  that  the  little  rough  bits  of  mortar 
IjmI  got  embedded  in  the  vines,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  wonder  how  they 
^nA  at  all,  rather  than  that  they  did  no  better.  To  remedy  this,  I  had  the 
ViU  cut  clean  through  from  bottom  to  top,  leaving  an  opening  of  about  4  in. 
•idc  for  the  vines.  I  then  had  the  outside  built  up  with  very  thin  bricks, 
« cement,  from  the  border  to  the  plate  on  which  the  front  sashes  slide,  a 
^tof  about  2  ft.,  the  inside  being  left  quite  open.  By  this  means  you 
•tfreadily  see  that,  instead  of  the  vines  being  squeezed  in  the  dry  brick- 
*wk,  they  were  led  free  to  enjoy  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  house,  which 
Joisture  is  caused  by  damping  the  flues  and  constructing  the  tops  of  them  so 
«t  they  will  hold  water  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the 
(^gree  of  heat  required ;  a  precaution  quite  necessary  with  those  who,  like 
<>yielf,  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  old-fashioned  brick  flues,  though,  by 
■t  by,  if  they  are  well  constructed  and  properly  managed,  they  are  not  so 
^inferior  to  hot-water  pipes  as  some  people  would  have  us  believe.  Having 
ffaoged  matters  to  my  satisfaction,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  up  the  required 
cgree  of  heat,  which  you  will  remember  must  at  that  time  be  done  to  a  great 
iccty,  as  it  would  have  been  but  little  use  then  to  have  talked  of  trying  from 
O**to20°less  heat  at  night  than  what  was  required  by  day  (for  that  would 
tre  been  thought  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  almost  every  thing  ui  the  house),  I 
led  all  my  endeavours  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  grapes,  and  in  this  I  suc- 
ieded,  and  was  much  pleased  with  them,  till,  after  having  thinned  them,  I 
vcdved  something  brown  upon  them,  which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
bck  Hamburgs.  Up  to  this  time  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  or 
iird  of  rust;  for  I  dare  say  you  recollect  that  at  that  time  horticuU 
ral  knowledge  did  not  travel  at  the  railroad  pace  it  has  done  since  your 
aozine  and  the  weekly  gardening  papers  have  been  published,  convening 
Mortunes  and  remedies  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  m  a 
if  hours.  What  was  the  cause,  or  what  the  remedy  to  remove  it,  T  was 
lite  ignorant  of;  but  from  the  circumstance  of  only  some  bunches  being  so, 
bile  others  were  free  from  it,  I  could  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 

the  soil.     I  was,  however,  obliged  to  let  it  remain,  with  the  bo^lVv^l^l 
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some  future  time  a  remedy  would  be  discovered  for  it ;  but  this  was  not  all, 
for,  as  soon  as  the  berries  began  to  colour,  I  discovered  the  stalks  of  many  of 
them,  especially  those  at  the  end  of  the  bunches  and  those  at  the  end  of  tbe 
shoulders,  turning  black,  or,  as  1  believe  it  is  now  termed,  shanking.  This  wn 
at  once  attributed  to  the  cold  wet  bottom  on  which  the  vines  grew,  but,  for- 
tunately for  my  argument,  this,  as  I  stated  before,  could  not  be  altered.  Ttoe 
berries  were  of  course  soon  got  rid  of,  as  they  made  the  bunches  k>ok  bii 
I  began  now  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  should  become  bbd» 
but  ncre  again  I  was  disappointed,  as  many  of  them  never  got  beyond  red, 
while  many  others  did  not  even  get  to  that,  neither  did  they  acquire  that  firn- 
ncss  in  the  skin  which  they  ought ;  for,  although  large  and  sweet,  they  were 
pale  and  sof^.  Having  gone  through  all  the  various  stages  of  one  jtK^t 
growth,  I  could  think  of  nothing  short  of  firesh  borders  to  remove  the  enl,  dD 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  I  observed  that  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ibooO^ 
where  some  of  the  buds  had  started  and  brought  fruit,  these  buocbes  }Msa% 
left  to  themselves,  wUhout  thinning,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  openipg  of  tbe 
top  sashes,  had,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  neglect,  become  quite  blick, 
firm-iieshed,  and  free  from  shanking  or  rust,  though  of  course  Ycry  small,  tf 
they  were  not  considered  worth  notice.  Now,  Sir,  if  the  evil  existed  in  the 
soil,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  affected  the  latter  as  well  as  the  fonner? 
1  thought  so,  and  therefore  did  nothing  to  the  border  bej'ond  adding  loae 
fresh  loam  to  the  top,  and  continuing  to  dress  it  every  year  or  thereabooti 
with  rotten  dung,  making  it  a  rule  never  to  dig  the  border,  but,  previooiljr  ^ 
laying  on  the  dung,  just  break  the  crust  at  top.  But  to  return :  how  longtlM 
went  on  in  the  above  way  I  cannot  at  this  time  remember,  but,  as  it  regards  toe 
rust,  it  was  suggested  that  probably  the  handling  of  the  berries  in  thinnivs 
might  cause  it.  1  therefore  selected  several  bunches  from  various  parts  of  the 
house,  and  rubbed  them  all  over ;  I  then  marked  them  and  led  them  to  tbdr 
fate,  and  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  they  were  rusted  beyond  any  T  hid 
ever  seen,  and  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  for  the  future  it  might  be  greatly 
prevented  ;  and  since  I  have  taken  care  that  they  should  not  be  handled  or 
rubbed,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  had  any  rust. 

I  have  recently  seen  something  of  this  sort  stated  elsewhere,  and  contra- 
dicted ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  can  assert  that  it  is  true.  Hsfin^ 
got  over  this  difficulty,  I  began  to  think  of  setting  over  the  others.  Bytbv 
time,  I  had  received  a  hint  from  some  one  (I  think  the  late  Mr.  Kni^t)  i^ 
spccting  night  temperature  and  morning  air.  This  seemed  so  reasonable  tkat 
I  at  once  gave  up  the  idea  of  keeping  the  thermometer  so  regular  as  beM 
and  since  that  time  I  have  grown  as  good  grapes  as  can  reasonably  be  es* 
pcctcd  from  the  same  vines,  and  have  as  ^ood  a  crop  as  I  would  with  to 
see.  The  house  is  about  60  ft.  long,  15  ft,  wide,  rafters  17  fl.,  with  one  sbooC 
or  siioots  up  each  rafter,  and  the  same  up  the  middle  of  the  light  pi^ 
ducin^  at)out  forty  bunches  to  a  light.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  uj 
that  vines  thus  situated  and  thus  cropped  will  produce  grapes  like  those  ob 
prepared  borders  of  modern  times,  but  quite  sufficient  for  the  demands  of 
most  families. 

These  remarks  have  been  occasioned  by  reading  the  various  opinioiisoa 
the  subject  in  different  works,  some  of  which  seem  to  me  to  carry  little  wei||it 
with  them.  Therefore,  before  any  of  your  readers  incur  a  great  expeoae  to 
remedy  the  evil  complained  of,  I  would  beg  to  advise  them  to  try  a  nore 
natural  method  of  growing  them,  if,  like  me,  they  have  hitherto  treated  diefl 
more  tenderly  than  they  require.  Should  these  observations,  comiog  froa 
this  remote  spcit,  prove  acceptable  to  you  or  your  readers,  perhaps  at  fOBK 
time  or  other  1  niny  be  induced  to  trouble  you  again.  1  hope  3*ou  will  excose 
what  has  been  thus  hastily  thrown  together  by  one  who  at  that  time  ne*tf 
thought  of  becoming  a  writer  in  the  Gardentr*s  Magazine^  and  will,  perhaps 
be  thought  by  some,  that  it  were  better  if  he  had  still  l>een  turning  the  cWs 
of  the  valley. 

Middletexy  April,  \S43. 
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UOMISO  the  Smoke  (^Hothouse  Fumacei.'-^The  injury  done  to  plants  by 
portions  of  soot  which  are  carried  up  the  chimney  flues  of  the  furnaces 
tearing  hoC-water  apparatus,  steam  boders,  and  common  smoke  flues,  and 
baed  in  the  atmosphere,  is  considerable;  and  the  unsightly  appearance 
dnced  is  a  worse  evd  than  even  the  injury.  As  hothouse  fires  are  seldom 
aired  to  bum  bright  there  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  nuisance  effec- 
k^,  except  by  burning  coke  or  wood  ;  but  in  some  cases  where  one  large 
Dace  heats  all  the  hothouses  of  an  extensive  range,  as  used  to  be  the  case 
Bwriy  at  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Hackney,  then  some  mode  of  burning  the 
okie  may  be  adopted.  We  have  in  p.  314.  noticed  Mr.  Juckes's  plan,  which 
have  since  seen  at  work  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos, 
I  consider  by  &r  the  most  effectual  smoke-consuming  apparatus  hitherto 
neated  ;  and  we  have  now  to  describe  that  adopted  in  the  printing-office  of 
i  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  the  proprietors  and  publishers  of  that 
nirBble  work,  Chamberii  Edinburgh  Journal,  Messrs.  Cnambers  employ  a 
ir-horse  hi^^i-pressure  engine.  At  first  they  adopted  Ivison*s  patent  pro- 
■  fi»r  burome  the  smoke,  which  answered  well,  but  they  altered  to  a  plan 
ncfa  answered  better,  and  which  is  thus  described. 

**  The  furnace,  which  is  of  the  usual  construction,  we  keep  closed  with  an 
■I  door.  All  the  air  required  for  combustion  is  admitted  from  the  ash-pit 
■cath.  We,  however,  keep  the  mouth  of  the  ash-pit  closed  also,  and  admit 
r  iato  it  by  a  tube  near  the  bottom  on  one  side.  Into  the  ash-pit  is  like- 
aa  cooducted  the  pipe  of  waste  steam  from  the  engine,  by  which  a  constant 
ream  of  steam  mingles  with  the  air,  and  ascends  into  the  fire  above.  This 
linoistration  of  steam  with  atmospheric  air  to  the  flame  of  the  furnace  de- 
tojrs  the  smoke.  In  point  of  fact,  no  smoke  is  observable  from  the  chimney ; 
rtahsly  not  more  at  least  than  from  a  small  room  fire,  except  when  the 
ocess  is  deranged  by  opening  the  furnace  door  to  shovel  in  coal.  The  coal 
iag  supplied  and  the  door  shut,  the  smoke  instantly  dies  away,  and  speedily 
nppears.  The  air-tube  into  the  ash-pit  is  not  conducted  immediately  from 
e  ooter  atmosphere,  but  from  a  series  of  tributary  tubes  from  the  respective 
lors  of  our  printing-office,  by  which  means  the  foul  air  of  the  house  is 
awn  away  and  consumed.  Of  cours^  the  tube  from  the  outer  air  will  have 
a  same  effect.  To  any  steam-engine  furnace  this  plan  can  be  applied  at  a 
Mt  insignificant  cost,  and  without  any  structural  alteration."  ( IV,  Chambers, 
the  Scotsman,  May  13.  1843.)  In  our  Volume  for  1837,  p.  370.,  a  mode  of 
Iding  strength  to  the  fire  of  a  washing-house  boiler  by  admitting  the  waste 
earn  from  the  boiler  into  the  ash-pit,  immediately  under  the  bars  of  the  grate, 
described ;  and  from  the  above  mformation  by  Mr.  Chambers  it  would  ap- 
ar  that  smoke  is  consumed,  as  well  as  strength  added  to  the  fire. 
Having  sent  the  foregoing  paragraph  to  an  eminent  engineer,  he  returned  it 
ith  the  following  remarks  : — 

•*  Hothouses,  conservatories,  &c.,  have  generally  low  chimneys,  hence  com- 
istion  is  very  imperfect ;  a  jet  of  steam  introduced  beneath  the  bars  quickens 
e  draught,  and  prevents  the  bars  from  becoming  choked  by  clinker.  In 
:tories  where  condensing  engines  are  used,  working  with  high  chimneys,  this 
in  would  not  be  economical,  and  the  steam  thrown  beneath  the  bars  might  be 
kl  to  be  nearly  all  waste ;  the  chimney  causes  sufficient  draught  and  com- 
istion.  In  factories  where  non-condensing  engines  are  used  a  jet  of  steam 
MD  the  exhaust  pipe  will  do  good  by  workmg  the  damper  lower  and  acccle- 
tiag  die  draugnt  by  the  steam  beneath  the  bars,  as  the  steam  would 
benvise  be  thrown  useless  into  the  atmosphere,  while  cold  air  must  be 
troduced  to  support  combustion ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  a  certain  portion 
'  steam  would  be  found  more  beneficial,  believing  it  to  be  composed  of  cle- 
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ments  more  pure  and  suitable  for  combustion  than  an  equal  volume  of  at- 
mospheric air. — E,  A.    May  29.  1843." —  Cond, 

Asphalte  Wafkt,  for  the  entrance  walks  to  small  suburban  villas  apd  street 
houses  having  front  gardens,  may  be  strongly  recommendedy  from  their  alwqfs 
being  in  order,  never  yielding  to  the  feet  in  the  wettest  weather,  lodging  no 
water,  and  requiring  no  weeiding  or  cleaning,  farther  than  sweeping  off  anj 
leaves  or  other  matters  that  may  fail  on  them.  —  Cond. 

Rocktvork  in  the  Walton  Nursery,  LioerpooL — A  friend  having  deicribed 
this  rockwork  as  the  most  remarkable  he  had  ever  seen,  and  recommended  ai 
to  get  a  description  of  it,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Skinring,  and  the  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  answer  of  his  foreman  of  the  landscape-gardening  dcptrt- 
nient,  Mr.  Henderson  :  — 

"  With  respect  to  the  rockwork  in  this  nurseiy,  I  regret  to  inform  you  thit 
tJie  person  (William  Newman),  a  natural  genius,  who  has  done  himself » 
much  credit  in  erecting  rock  grottoes,  &c«,  in  this  neighbourhood,  died  aid- 
denly  a  week  or  two  previously  to  your  note  reaching  us.  Having  sent  for  him 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  rock,  &c.,  for  a  gentleman  near  Liverpool,  on  bis 
way  from  London  per  railway  he  got  wet  and  caught  cold,  which  (in  a  franc 
predisposed)  brought  on  fever,  and  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days;  leaving  a 
wife  and  seven  children  wholly  unprovided  to  deplore  an  irreparable  loss. 

"  His  eldest  son  (only  twenty  years  of  age)  having  been  for  some  yesn  the 
constant  companion  and  assistant  of  his  utner,  we  are  now  anxious  to  estap 
blish  in  his  place,  he  being  the  only  support  and  dependence  of  his  mothff 
and  her  family  ;  and  we  think  he  will  in  a  short  time  be  quite  equal  to  to 
father  in  taste  and  execution.  I  enclose  two  of  his  pencil  sketches,  whidi 
may  convey  to  you  some  idea  of  the  progress  he  has  already  made,  and  enaWe 
you  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  work.  For  an  individual  who  has  been  denied 
the  advantages  of  education,  or  any  opportunity  for  mental  improvemoit,  or 
tinie  for  study,  except  that  connected  with  unremitting  labour,  I  think  he 
evinces  something  of  latent  talent. 

"  In  two  instances  where  he  has  finished  work,  I  could  see  little  to  find  fault 
with,  except  that  of  not  having  his  blocks  or  masses  large  enough,  ntber 
frittering  them  into  pieces  too  small,  or  divisions  rather  msignificant ;  the 
hint  was  suflRcicnt.     I  find  he  has  already  corrected  himself  m  this  partioilar. 

"  He  is  at  present  employed  for  Thomas  Sands,  Esq.,  Aighurth,  near  this 
town.  His  mother  lives  (and  of  course  it  is  his  home)  at  No.  2.  Hamiltoo 
Street,  Wandsworth  Road,  London. 

*•  Should  you  feel  satisfied  that  he  is  worthy  your  support  and  interest  as  an 
artist,  It  will,  I  assure  you,  be  an  act  of  chanty  towards  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand.  I  know  that  he  is  now  reoutting  to  his 
°^^I  T.*"  ""fgu^arly  the  larger  portion  of  his  weekly  earnings. 

«  Tk   '^^^"^'"g  »8»  I  fear,  a  very  imperfect  description  of  the  rodt  here. 

HI     '■o^^work  in  the  Walton  Nursery  is  placed  at  the  boundary  of  the 

man  lawn  and  pleasure-ground  attached  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  dinde* 

acrr.V/'"^''  ?'?  ^^^  imrsery  grounds.     It  is,  properly  spewing,  an  arch  thrown 

and  il?"^.u  ^**^  ""'"?  '^*^*'^'  ^^^  ^^  w»"6S'  o""  nigged  masses,  extendiiig  into 

«  Th  ^1  I  ***  termmations  among  dense  evergreen  shrubberies, 
fornincj  J-  ^*°"'  ""^  ^^?"'  ^^  rockwork,  being  hollow  and  fiUed  with  aoil.  i« 
kilns  -tS  ^"^^^^^^  waUmg  stone,  and  the  fused  or  vitrified  masses  fitnn  brkk- 
into  blorU®  ™^*^^  ^""^  afterwards  covered  with  Roman  cement,  and  (bnned 
^he  taste  oi  J®^^®^^'  ?°^  projections,  or  overhanging  crags,  just  as  may  loh 
'H  ^h\LJtV  ""^  i^^  ^'^^\'  Apertures  and  interaticS  tJe  \eh  for  receif- 
*»' »8  painted  r?!r  m""*  -'"''^  P^*"^'  '^^^  ^*>^*e  ^^  ^eft  to  dry  properly;  then 
^Vfiecfgran^^*^'!. «'»  Pa>nt   so  as  to  have  all  the  appearance  ^  vem«i  or  atia- 

ft^».  coral   ir  [i^rf  '^^  '  •  ^,  °"^^*"^  '«  ^'•«*^«°  andpointed  gencralk.    All 
J*^e  grounds'  uLj?,         .1!'^^"^^*  "^^  rejected,  except  where  the  propnetorof 

^^^«  are  anot^  ifat'illr    ^^ v'i''''''ii^*^  ^  "^^  '^^^"^^  ^  rockw^k;  g«*; 

«er  matter.—  Wtmam  Henderson.  Walton  Nursery,  Jwfy  8.  1843." 
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Such  of  our  readers  as  have  it  in  their  power  to  recommend  the  young 
ist  and  dutiful  son,  the  distressing  situation  of  whose  family  is  described 
Mr.  Henderson,  will,  we  are  sure,  consider  it  a  duty  to  do  so.  To  many 
idemen  and  ladies  anxious  to  put  up  rockwork,  but  who  do  not  know  how 
set  about  it,  such  a  workman  as  w,  Newman,  who  joins  the  artist  to  the 
isan,  would  be  a  treasure.—  Cond, 

BtM^M  rounded  enamelled  Cage  Lock,  with  secret  and  secure  fixings,  is 
;reat  improvement  on  locks  of  the  common  kind ;  and  we  can  safely  recom- 
nd  it  both  for  villas  and  cottages,  and  for  the  doors  of  ereenhouscs.  For 
s  latter  it  is  particularly  adapt^  from  the  sharp  angles,  which  in  the  case  of 
■mon  locks  are  very  apt  to  tear  ladies*  dresses,  being  entirely'  done  away 
tb.  Altogether  this  lock  is  a  very  great  improvement,  and  it  costs  very 
tie  more  than  locks  of  the  common  kind. —  Cond. 
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9E  ExhUnlions  in  the  Horticultural  Societi^t  Garden  on  June  17.  and  July  12. 
ire,  as  usual,  well  attended :  on  the  former  day  there  were  1 1 ,0(jO,  and  on 
e  latter  7560;  the  total  number  of  visitors  at  the  three  exhibitions  was 
^335  persons.  Among  the  articles  exhibited  on  July  12.  was  a  collection 
Mexican  pines  and  firs  in  pots,  raised  in  the  garden  by  Mr.  Gordon,  chiefly 
ND  seeds  sent  home  by  M.  Hartweg ;  the  plants  were  beautifully  grown, 
d  nothing  could  be  more  vigorous  than  the  shoots  produced  by  most  of 
em,  especially  those  of  Picea  religiosa.  There  was  also  a  vigorous  plant  of 
luja  pendula,  which  appears  to  be  a  sport  from  Thuja  orientulis,  as  M.  Leroy 

Angers  found  it  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of  that  species.  The  Duke  of 
svonshire,  with  his  usual  liberality,  threw  his  grounds  open  to  the  visitors  to 
egarden  on  July  12.,  who  seemed  highly  gratified  with  His  Grace*s  kindness. 
ne  grounds  of  the  Chiswick  Villa,  so  much  admired  in  the  time  of  Lord 
nrlington  and  Kent,  were  in  better  order  than  we  ever  saw  them  before, 
leadth  has,  in  some  degree,  been  restored  to  the  sloping  lawn,  by  removing 
r  perhaps  they  may  have  died)  a  number  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  with 
licti  it  was  dotted  over.  Much,  however,  requires  to  be  done  at  this  place 
render  it  what  it  ought  to  be.     The  first  thing  that  wc  should  do  would  be 

cut  down  the  old  cedars  close  to  the  entrance-front,  which  destroy  the 
ect  of  the  beautiful  architecture  of  the  house  ;  we  would  then  form  a 
rrace  on  the  side  of  the  house  next  the  sloping  bank,  out  of  which  terrace 
!  would  lead  a  proper  walk  to  the  surrounding  or  boundary  walk,  which  at 
eaent  is  entered  in  a  mean  insignificant  manner,  as  if  it  were  of  little  con- 
anence,  though  it  is  the  main  walk  of  the  place.  Nothing  can  be  more 
rKward  than  the  junction  of  the  winding  approach  road  with  the  broad 
vght  avenue  which  leads  to  the  entrance-front  of  the  house,  unless  it  be 
e  termination  of  that  avenue  at  the  house  without  any  expansion  whatever. 
le  other  end  of  the  avenue  terminates  equally  abruptly,  without  expansion 

terminating  object,  so  that  it  appears  totally  unconnected  at  that  end,  and 
res  no  idea  of  continuity.  At  such  a  place  as  this  one  would  expect  the 
tdcrgrowths  among  the  trees  to  be  chiefly  flowering  evergreens ;  and  near 
e  water  at  this  season,  for  the  pluce  is  naturally  exceedingly  green  and  dull, 
i  expect  azaleas  in  masses.  The  rhododendrons,  we  arc  happy  to  sec, 
sbeine  increased  in  number  ;  and  the  azaleas  and  other  flowering  shrubs  with 
inn  colours,  and  for  winter  red-barked  dog-woods  and  yellow-barked  willows, 
U  doubtless  appear  in  due  time.  There  are  some  large  and  also  curious 
Kimens  of  trees  in  these  grounds,  all  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  our 
horetum  Britanniciim  ;  but  we  cannot  help  directing  attention  to  the  birch. 
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the  trunk  of  which  is  now  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  which  is  g^rowing  cot  of 
the  heart  of  the  trunk  of  a  cherry  tree,  which,  though  only  afive  in  the  outer 
rim,  still  continues  to  grow  and  increase.  Near  this  is  an  immenae  Oriental 
plane,  which  last  year  ripened  its  seeds.  It  is  to  be  r^;retted  that  nursoy^ 
men  continue  to  neelect  this  beautiful  and  very  hardy  tree,  prefarring  that 
comjparatively  worthless  one  the  Occidental  plane,  because  it  strikes  moffe 
readily  by  cuttings.  Magnolia  macroph^lla  lias  this  year  produced  some 
dozens  of  flowers ;  but  the  fine  specimen  of  Qu^cus  vh^ens  that  we  figured 
is  dead.  The  walk  fi*om  the  Horticultural  Society's  carden  to  the  orna- 
mental grounds  of  the  duke's  villa  passes  throum  His  Grace's  kitchen- 
garden,  the  surrounding  walls  of  which,  we  observed,  were  crowned  or  ratte 
coped  with  a  row  of  plants  of  /Vis  germ^ica.  A  gutter,  lined  with  RoinaB 
cement,  we  were  informed,  was  made  along  the  top  of  the  wall  to  retain  the 
soil  in  which  the  plants  are  planted,  and  they  are  watered  occasionally.  This 
taste,  being  that  of  a  duke,  will  of  course  be  admired  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
very  great  respect  which  we  have  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  an  extrameiy 
liberal  and  kind-hearted  man,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  look  with  pleasure 
on  acjuatic  plants  placed  in  such  a  position.  If  a  fringe  of  flowers  were  t^ 
be  placed  tnere,  Erysimum  PerowskiaTiufn,  wallflowers,  iberis,  snapdragoni^ 
pinks,  and  a  host  of  eversreen  Crucifcrse,  Labiatse,  Caryophl'llese,  flic.,  thi^ 
would  have  kept  up  a  bloom  throughout  the  summer,  m^t  have  bec^ 
employed.  Nevertheless,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  well  as  every  otb^ 
individual,  has  a  right  to  indulge  in  his  own  particular  taste;  but  when  i^ 
express  our  admiration  of  one  part  of  a  residence  or  scene,  we  may  be  p^^ 
mitted  also  to  mention  those  parts  of  it  of  which  we  cannot  appro^r-i 
One  advantage  of  covering  the  top  of  a  wall  with  irises  is,  that  they  will  ^^ 
shed  their  seeds  on  the  grounds  below,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  flora.  « 
the  wall  tops  of  some  kitchen-gardens  and  even  botanic  gardens :  Kew,  Ov 
example,  as  it  tued  io  he. 

The  second  Exhibiiion  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the  K^ent's  Park,  as 
June  28.,  was  still  better  attended  than  the  first,  and  it  is  ^tifyine  to  fiorf 
that  these  exhibitions  are  bringing  forward  a  new  class  of  visitors  akogetlier 
to  garden  exhibitions,  viz.  families  who  can  spare  an  hour  or  two  to  go  foi 
place  within  a  ride  of  a  few  minutes,  or  a  short  walk  of  their  residence,  who 
could  not  spare  a  day  and  the  expense  of  a  carriage  of  some  kind  during  the 
whole  day,  to  go  to  Turnham  Green.     The  mount  in  these  gardens  is  a  great 
attraction,  and  the  natural  arrangement  of  herbaceous  plants  will  soon  become 
exceedingly  interesting.  When  the  winter  garden  is  once  completed,  the  attno- 
tion,  for  that  season,  will  probably  surpass  that  of  every  thing  of  the  kind  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Kew  Gardens,  since  they  have  been  put  under  the  direction  of  SirW. 
Hooker,  have  undergone  very  great  improvements,  which  fiilly  josti^  the 
government  in  having  employed  that  enthusiastic  botanist  and  active-ounded 
accomplished  man.  The  wall  which  separated  the  botanic  garden  from  tlie 
pleasure-ground  has  been  thrown  down,  so  as  to  admit  views  to  glades  among 
the  trees  and  shrubs  ;  some  new  houses  have  been  built,  and  others  iu'C 
been  altered  and  greatly  improved.  The  araucaria  has  been  relieved  from  the 
brick  parapet  that  surrounded  it,  and  several  cart-loads  of  suitable  soil  h*^ 
been  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots^  and  the  whole  turfed  over.  ^^ 
should  have  preferred  omitting  the  turf,  and  mulching  the  ground  as  fiir  f* 
the  roots  extended,  and  a  little  further,  with  the  leaves  of  pines  and  fin»iB 
order  the  more  readily  to  admit  the  air  and  rain  to  the  roots,  and  WPPJJ 
them  with  the  saline  ingredients  common  to  the  Conifers.  Pines  and  fin  w 
a  state  of  nature  always  destroy  the  grass  and  other  herbaceous  plants  thit 
spring  up  under  the  shade  of  their  lower  branches,  but  unfortunately  ^ 
tree  has  lost  its  lower  branches,  and  therefore  requires  the  aid  of  art  to  do 
what  they  would  have  done.  Wc  were  much  gratified  to  observe  »  very 
complete  collection  of  British  plants  arranged  according  to  the  natoru 
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tem,  and  correctly  named ;  but  we  cannot  altogether  approve  of  an 
aiae  of  standard  roses  carried  through  the  middle  of  the  botanic  garden. 
robs  of  kinds  which  make  small  and  curious  beads,  such  as  different  species 
Caragana^  as  may  be  seen  in  Lee's  nursery,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  of 
\  kind,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  concluding  article  on  cemeteries, 
icfa  will  appear  in  the  October  Number  of  this  Magazine,  would,  we  think, 
preferable.  We  were  also  glad  to  see  the  heaos  of  rubbish  commonly 
^goated  rockwork  done  away  with,  conceiving  tiiem,  unless  constructed 

a  very  different  manner  from  what  they  have  ever  been  at  Kew,  as 
idlj  unsuitable  for  botanic  gardens.  In  a  pleasure-ground,  a  rockwork  is 
leily  to  be  considered  as  a  pictorial  feature  ;  in  a  botanic  garden  it  ought 
ver,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  resorted  to,  except  for  such  rock  plants  as  will 
t  thrive  on  the  general  surface  of  the  garden.  We  would  apply  this  prin- 
ile  equally  in  the  case  of  marsh  plants  and  aquatics.  The  next  thing  that 
t  should  Uke  to  see  done  at  Kew  would  be  an  extension  of  the  arboretum, 

rather  the  planting  of  a  new  one,  to  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
mferential  plantation  of  the  pleasure-ground.  The  length  of  the  walk 
Mild  be,  we  believe,  nearly  two  miles,  and  this  would  allow  of  most,  or  all, 
'  the  trees  attaining  their  full  size,  and  also  of  adding  any  new  species  or 
netiea  in  their  proper  places  from  time  to  time,  as  they  were  introduced  or 
%inated.  We  have  elsewhere  (see  Arb.  Not.)  mentioned  the  Antarctic 
mies  ;  and  we  also  saw  some  species  of  Clematis,  Jasminum,  /^ubus,  and 
acrjrdium,  from  New  Zealand,  some  of  which  may  possibly  be  hardy,  more 
peoally  Dacr^dium  Mm.  As  these  plants,  and  a  number  of  others,  are 
Nmt  to  be  sold  by  auction,  those  that  are  worth  cultivating  will  soon  be 
(tensively  propa^ted.  —  Cond, 

The  Royal  AgncuUural  Society  of  Eneltmd  held  their  great  annual  meeting 

Derby,  on  July  II,  12,  and  13.  It  was  well  attended,  | and  the  exhi- 
tion  of  new  implements  was  far  greater  than  had  ever  before  taken  place, 
or  a  fiill  account  of  all  that  passed,  as  well  as  for  engravings  of  some  of  the 
iplements,  we  refer  to  the  ifew  Farmer^ t  Journal  and  Supplement  of  July  17., 
id  to  Johnson's  Annual  RegUter  of  Agricultural  Improvements  fir  184^3. — Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

TMimonuUto  Dr,  NeUL — On  June  22.  the  Scottish  practical  gardeners, 
nounting  to  600  presented  their  testimonial  to  Dr.  Neill,  to  whom  garden- 
g  and  Scotch  gardeners,  all  over  the  world,  but  more  especially  in  Scotland, 
t  more  indebted  than  to  any  man  alive,  or  that  ever  has  lived.  Dr.  Neill 
not  only  a  scientific  naturalist  and  horticulturist,  but,  as  every  one  knows 
bo  has  had  the  happiness  to  become  acquainted  with  him,  one  of  tlie 
indest-hearted  of  human  beings. 

^'The  testimonial  is  a  handsome  silver  vase,  supported  on  a  triangular 
idestal,  and  standing  on  an  appropriate  plateau.  The  lid  of  the  vase  is 
innounted  with  a  figure  of  Britannia  in  the  Scottish  form,  and,  with  this 
;eeption,  is  plain,  and  rests  on  the  projecting  border  of  the  vase,  which  is 
»mpcMied  of  a  broad  wreath  of  the  vine,  in  fruit  and  foliage.  Below  this 
reath  the  vase  narrows  much,  forming  the  neck ;  and  afterwards  shoulders 
It  in  a  graceful  manner.  On  the  centre  compartment,  on  one  side  of  the 
aCy  is  placed  an  excellent  medallion  likeness  of  Dr.  Neill,  surrounded  with  a 
reath  of  flowers,  composed  of  Nierembergia  calycina,  Philibertia  grandiflora, 
id  Twe6dia  cserulea.  On  each  side  of  the  wreath  is  arranged  a  festoon  of 
jit,  composed  of  the  principal  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  both  from  tropical 
id  temperate  climates.  The  fruit  is  separated  from  the  flowers  by  two 
luunental  honeysuckle  scrolls  undulating  to  the  petlcstal ;  on  the  to|)  of  each 
placed  a  juvenile  figure,  the  one  representing  Spring,  and  the  other  Summer, 
eh  bearing  its  appropriate  cm!>leins.  On  the  centre  of  the  opposite  side  of 
e  vase,  corresponding  with  the  medallion,  is  placed  the  inscription,  in  the 
llowing  words :  — 
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PEESENTED 
TO 

PATRICK    NEILL,  LL.D.  F.R.&E.,  ETC. 

8ECEETABT   OF   THE 
BOTAL  CALEDONIAN   HOBTICULTUBAI.   SOCIETY, 

BT 
SIX   HUNDBED   PBACTICAL   GABDENEBS, 

NATIVES   OF   SCOTLAND, 

IN    TESTIMONY   OF   THEIB   HIGH   ESTEEM 

FOB   HIS   FEBSONAL  CHABACTEB, 

AND    GBATITUDE   FOB    THE   ZEALOUS   AND    LONG-CONTINU£D 

DEVOTION    OF   HIS   TIME   AND    TALEKT8 

TO   THE   CAUSE   OF  HOBTICULTUBB, 

AND   THE   INTEBEST8   OF 

ITS   CULTIVATOB8. 

EDINBUBGH,   XXn.   JUNE    M.DCCC.XLXn. 

Surrounding  the  inscription  is  placed  another  wreath,  composed  of  NiereiD- 
bergia  intermedia,  Manettia  cordifolia,  Tropce^olum  pentaphyilum,  and  Physi- 
4nthus  Albicans.  The  plants  forming  these  wreaths  were  first  figured  in  the 
botanical  periodicals,  from  specimens  cultivated  in  Dr.  Neill's  garden  at  CaooD- 
mills,  and  most  of  them  were  introduced  into  Britain  by  hims^.  Two  festoons 
of  fruit  also  adorn  this  side,  corresponding  with  those  described,  and  lepi- 
rated  from  the  flowers  by  two  honeysuckle  scrolls,  surmounted  by  fignres 
emblematical  of  Autumn  and  Winter.  The  handles  represent  vine  bnmdws 
entwined  together,  and  diverging  at  top  and  bottom,  clasping  the  vase. 

"  The  vase  is  united  to  its  triangular  pedestal  by  a  collet  composed  of 
acanthus  leaves,  and  spreading  out  at  top  and  bottom.  On  the  upper  suiiaoe 
of  the  triangular  pedestal  are  placed  three  female  figures  emblematical  of 
Flora^  Pomona,  and  Ceres.  On  the  tablet  of  the  pedestal,  immediateljr  below 
the  medallion,  is  placed  the  Neill  crest,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  the 
Scotch  thistle.  On  the  second  tablet  is  represented  a  span-roofed  green- 
house, stove,  and  vinery,  being  an  exact  perspective  representation  of  the 
hothouses  in  Dr.  Neill's  garden  at  Canonmills.  On  the  third  tablet  is  repre- 
sented a  group  of  garden  implements  in  common  use  at  the  present  day* 
Three  beautiful  representations  of  some  of  those  plants  which  have  beeo 
named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Neill  are  placed  on  the  small  square  tablets 
occupying  the  corners  of  the  triangular  pedestal  immediately  above  the  feet; 
viz.,  Alstroemena  Ncfllii,  Eticsl  Neillti,  and  NellUa  thyrsiflora,  the  last  of 
which  is  a  genus  native  of  Nepal,  and  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  KeiU  bj 
the  late  Professor  Don  of  King's  College,  London. 

"  The  plateau  or  stand  is  also  richly  embossed  with  flowers,  and  the  centre 
composed  of  thick  plate  mirror. 

"  The  vase,  with  its  plateau,  is  the  workmanship  of  Messrs.  Mackay,  Cun- 
ninghame,  and  Co.,  47.  New  Buildings,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  It  stands 
2  ft.  high,  and  is  considered  by  experienced  judges  to  be  the  most  elaborate 
piece  of  plate  ever  manufactured  in  Edinburgh." 

(Jreat  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  M'Nab,  jnn.,  for  his  extraordinary  activity  in 
procuring  the  cooperation  of  so  many  individuals  in  so  short  a  time.  "* 
understand,  also,  that  Mr.  M'Nab  was  in  a  great  measure  the  author  of  the 
design  of  the  vase,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Neill,  we  may 
probably,  at  some  future  time,  be  able  to  give  engravings. 

At  the  presentation  dinner,  a  great  number  of  persons,  particularly  practical 

gardeners,  were  present ;  and  Mr.  Sang,  nurseryman.  Rirkaldy,  a  roan  io  efery 

way  after  Dr.  Neill's  own  heart,  and,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  also 

after  ours,  was  placed  in  the  chair.     Mr.  Sang  was  supported  on  the  right  bf 

Dr.  Neill ;  Professor  Tra\\\  •,  MrAitVLN^WTvker, Greenock  ;  Mr.  Mackay,  jewel- 

Ivr ;  Mr.  Stevenson,  cW\\  cugvvxeet  *,  'Nix.  ^ivXxwsv  o^l  '^q\5k^^'H^,^.»^  Captain 

OemmiJl ;  Mr.  Stephens,  B.<\\1ot  o^  \.V\e  AgriculUiTol  Journal^  %Lti.\  w^'^'^ 

by  James  Wilson,  Esq.;  CViai\es  CoVAjoVSl,  ^^^.\'^^x,  ^^,\rfs^ga^^'^.V^ 
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Mr.  A.  Symington  ;  Mr.  Isaac  Anderson,  S.  S.  C. ;  Dr.  Spittal ;  Charles  Wmi 
Wright,  Esq.,  &c.     The  croupiers  were  Mr.  Murray  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Gardens ;  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Dalkeith  Park ;  and  Mr.  Smith,  Hopetoun  House. 
Among  the  company  were  many  eminent  horticulturists,  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  Scotlana,  to  do  honour  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Neill. 
After  the  presentation,  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  proposed. 
The  Chairman  said :  "  My  first  duty  is  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  high  honour  you  have  done  me  in  placing  me  in  my  present  situation  on 
such  a  day,  a  day  of  no  ordinary  felicity  to  me,  and  to  those  gentlemen  who 
are  here  assembled,  when  we  have  amongst  us  such  a  highly  respectable  and 
learned  individual,  and  such  a  perfectly  successful  horticulturist,  as  Dr.  Neiil. 
(Cheers.)     Whatever  I  might  say  in  his  honour  is  already  in  your  minds ; 
and  the  feelings  which  have  brought  you  here  render  praise  from  me  altogether 
unnecessary.     I  do  not  know  where  I  should  begin  in  any  observations  [  may 
nake  upon  that  gentleman.    I  have  known  him  long ;  but  I  did  not  know  him 
before  he  was  a  most  enthusiastic  horticulturist.     I  found  him  four  and  thirty 
years  ago  devoted  to  that  pleasant  science;  and  I  found  him  not  then  a 
Dorice;  for  even  then  he  would  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  intelligent 
of  his  compeers.     (Cheers.)     He  has  never  ceased,  from  that  time  up  to  this 
day, to  continue  in  that  most  desirable  and  gratifying  pursuit;  and  he  has 
never  permitted  an  opportunity  to  pass  without  embracing  it  to  bring  any 
pbnt  into  notice  which  might  be  useful ;  and  one  of  his  chief  excellences  is, 
that  he  never  permits  an  opportunity  to  pass  without  endeavouring  to  confer 
aooie  favour  upon  horticulturists.      Many  of  the  young  men  whom  I  sec 
woond  me  can  bear  testimony  to  this,  that  when  they  have  devoted  their 
energies  under  their  master's  directions  to  produce  something  that  may  attract 
notice,  they  at  once  look  up  to  Dr.  Neill,  and  they  invariably  receive  from 
liini  kindness,  attention,  and  courtesy.     (Cheers.)     It  is  that  feeling  that  has 
brought  so  many  of  us  together  at  this  time.     But  what  are  we  ?     We  are 
only  a  trifling  portion  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  resolved  to  express  their 
admiration  of  Dr.  Neill.     There  are  here  but  two  or  three  of  his  neighbours. 
His  admirers  stretch  not  only  over  Great  Britain ;  they  stretch  over  the 
Continent ;  they  have  found  their  way  into  Asia  ;  and  very  many  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Neill  testimonial  live  in  America.     (Cheers.)     I  cannot  look 
u^n  this  scene,  and  contrast  it  with  the  time  to  which  I  before  alluded, 
without  feelings  somewhat  peculiar.     Then  our  exhibitions  were  little  cared 
for  by  the  public  till  Dr.  Neill  excited  them  to  attend,  by  bringing  forward 
umually  the  choice  productions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he  was 
thai,  and  has  since  continued  to  be,  the  indefatigable  secretary.     We,  the 
[vactical  gardeners,  also  brought  forward  our  productions,  and  with  them  we 
Imnight  our  little  descriptions  of  them ;  but,  as  you  may  expect  from  what 
jrou  liave  heard  of  me,  they  werie   ill  filled   up.      (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
But  they  never  appeared  before  the  public  in  that  state ;  they  got  a  new  coat 
3n  their  back,  and  we  got  all  the  honour  of  it ;  but  there  sits  the  gentleman 
irho  did  it.     (Cheers.)     Then  look  at  the  Horticultural  Afemoirs  from  the 
^ear  1809  to  the  present  day ;  look  at  the  whole  of  them.    It  was  this  gentle- 
Dao's  careful  hand  that  went  over  every  one  of  them,  generally  speaking,  and 
Mit  them  into  a  decent  dress.     We  see  horticulture  now  raised  to  a  position 
)f  great  eminence ;  we  see  people  looking  upon  the  wonderful  productions  of 
lature  wherever  they  get  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  and  the  gentleman  who 
lasisted  us  to  attain  this  pitch  of  eminence  was  my  friend  Dr.  Neill.  (Cheers.) 
[  have  no  need  to  say  a  word  more ;  you  all  know,  better  than  I  do,  his 
nerits.     I  live  at  a  distance ;  Dr.  Neill  is  among  you  every  day :  but  I  see 
that  he  is  every  where  respected.     I  believe  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  high 
ittainments,  of  cultivated  mind ;  and  I  see  that  he  has  taken  the  highest 
bonours  which  science  confers  upon  any  of  her  worshippers  (cheers)  ;  and 
[  am  sure,  judging  from  ourselves,  he  could  not  get  these  honours  uuless 
he  well  deserved  them,      (Cheers.)     There  arc  wo  teviet  \)kvvvcv  ^Wi  >o!t«i- 
fcfcnwi  united  together;  and  we  who  are  here  represewl  out  \ixexV\x«v  ^e^- 
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tered  over  the  world,  as  I  have  already  mentioned ;  and  they  have  thou^t  it 
right  to  express  their  feelings  of  gratitude,  their  feelings  of  pleasure  in  ainniill 
mark  of  esteem,  as  a  testimony  of  their  regard  to  the  worthy  Doctor ;  and 
the  purport  of  this  meeting  is  therefore  to  present  that  learned  and  exceUent 
gentleman  with  this  mark  and  token  of  the  esteem  the  horticultunsta  of 
Scotland  have  for  him.  I  proceed,  therefore,  without  farther  pre&ce,  to 
present  the  testimonial  to  the  Doctor."  (Here  the  chaplet  of  flowen  io 
which  the  vase  had  been  covered,  was  removed  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
audience.)  The  chairman  proceeded.  **  Dr.  Neill,  permit  me,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  600  brethren  of  Scottish  practical  horticulturists,  as  a  tokeo  of 
their  admiration  and  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done  for  their  science,  to 
present  you  with  this  small  testimonial,  which  they  beg  you  to  accept,  with 
their  warmest  wishes  for  your  long  life  and  happiness.  May  you  live  in 
happiness  and  high  felicity,  not  among  us,  but  in  the  community  where  joa 
reside  ;  and  when  at  last  you  close  your  eyes,  may  you  go  to  the  great  Parent 
of  all,  and  there  enjoy  the  reward  of  your  works  I"  (Loud  applause.)  Before 
sitting  down,  the  chairman  explained  to  the  meeting  that  this  was  exditsivdj 
a  Scottish  testimonial,  as  the  contributions  of  several  Bnglish  gardenen  hid 
been  declined. 

Dr.  Neill  rose,  evidently  under  considerable  emotion,  and  said :  "  I  a»iK 
you  it  would  be  vain  in  me  to  attempt  giving  utterance  to  the  feelings  whidi 
now  agitate  my  breast,  and  you  cannot  wonder  after  what  has  just  been  laid 
and  after  all  that  has  passed.  I  must  just  beg  of  you  to  look  into  your  ova 
generous  breasts,  and  to  imagine  what  oufht  to  be  the  feelings  of  gratitude  in 
my  mind,  and  to  give  credit  to  me  for  such  feelings.  One  thing  I  am  sure  o( 
that  my  merits  have  been  much  overrated.  I  have  no  claims  upon  yoor 
attention,  except  those  of  long  and  willing  service  as  secretary  to  the  Cal^ 
donian  Horticultural  Society.  (Cheers.)  I  am  aware  that  this  meetiiig  kai 
no  proper  connexion  with  that  Society ;  but  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
alluding  to  it,  because  it  is  only  from  my  connexion  with  that  Society  that  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  practical  gardeners  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  to 
them  I  owe  this  great  meeting.  With  regard  to  the  observations  madebj 
our  excellent  chairman,  it  is  now  thirty-four  years  since  I  met  with  him  in 
that  Society,  soon  after  its  institution,  when  Dr.  Duncan,  the  fiatber  and 
founder  of  the  Society,  was  good  enough  toj  propose  to  coqjoin  me  with 
Walter  Nicol,  as  joint  secretary.  He  was  a  most  oistinguished  horticulturist 
of  his  day,  and  eminent  in  his  profession  as  a  landscape-gardener.  He  abo 
was,  however,  soon  carried  to  the  grave,  and  I  was  then  assodated  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  a  scientific  name,  and  a  name  well  known  in  the  annali 
of  Scottish  horticulture.  He,  too,  also  soon  departed,  and  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  I  have  been  the  sole  secretary.  No  doubt,  the  office  is  attended 
with  occasional  labour  ;  but  it  has  been  upon  the  whole  a  pleasant  oflke  to 
me.  Although  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  it  any  more  than  there  is  to 
the  office  of  treasurer,  vet  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  without  mf 
rewards,  and  I  cannot  fail  on  this  occasion  to  mention  and  to  acknowledge 
them.  So  long  ago  as  1817,  I  received  the  gold  medal  which  I  now  wear; 
and  in  1821,  when  I  was  absent  on  the  Continent,  the  Society  was  kind 
enough  to  vote  me  a  massy  piece  of  plate — a  salver,  with  an  inscription 
written  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  And,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  to  07 
great  surprise  and  most  unexpectedly,  last  autumn.  Lord  Murray  proposed 
that  my  bust  should  be  placed  in  the  New  Hall,  executed  in  marble  hjr 
Mr.  Steell,  the  most  eminent  sculptor  of  the  day.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  nov. 
to  crown  all  these  proceedings,  the  practical  gardeners  of  Scotland  have  cone 
forward  with  this  testimonial,  and  I  must  confess  that  is  a  consummation 
which  1  never  anticipated.  (Cheers.)  Your  chairman  has  mentioned  that 
no  fewer  than  600  Scotch  horticulturists  have  united  in  contributing  to  it- 
That  is  most  overwhelming.  It  is  tar,  indeed,  beyond  what  the  wannest 
imagination  of  my  vouthful  Honey  ever  led  me  to  expect.  It  is  also  delightfol 
to  me  to  see  placed  in  the  chair  the  father  of  our  profession ;  and  to  see  him 
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rapported  bv  the  curatora  of  the  botanic  gardens  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
hj  the  chief  gardener  to  the  noble  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
himself  a  distinguished  writer  on  horticulture  and  an  excellent  practical 
gtfdener,  and  bv  Blr.  Smith  of  Hopetoun  House,  the  earliest  and  most  suc- 
coafbl  practical  gardooer  in  Scotland,  and  also  a  writer  on  horticultural 
■cieoce.  (Cheers.)  I  assure  you  that  a  simple  vote  of  thanks  from  this 
assemblage  representing,  as  it  does,  600  of  the  practical  gardeners  of  Scotland, 
—  a  vote  of  Uiaoks  would  have  been  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  me. 
Bat  no :  so  far  were  they  from  confining  themselves  to  thanks,  that  they 
had  embodied  their  thanks  in  this  testimonial  which  the  chairman  had  repeat- 
edljjr  chosen  to  designate  as  small,  but  which  I  will  call  costly,  splendid,  and 
httdng.  THear.)  ft  is  the  most  magnificent  piece  of  workinanship  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  seen.  I  observe  that  the  floral  decorations  have  been 
selected  with  scientific  taste,  and  my  offices  have  been  placed  on  it ;  that  is, 
indeed,  flattering ;  but  it  certainly  appropriates  the  thmg  most  completely, 
and  I  will  say  that  it  has  been  executed  with  consummate  taste,  and  does  the 
utmost  credit  to  the  stale  of  art  in  Edinburgh.  (Cheers.)  I  feel  the  deep 
obligations  which  you  have  placed  me  under.  I  am  sensible  that  my  merits 
have  been  much  overrated ;  but  be  assured  of  this,  that,  as  long  as  life  lasts, 
I  shall  retain  a  gratefiil  sense  of  your  kindness  i  and  I  believe  that  the  events 
of  this  evening  will  be  among  the  last  things  which  will  fade  .from  my 
BemofT.**    (Loud  cheers.) 

Dr.  Neill  again  rose  and  proposed  in  a  second  speech,  as  a  toast,  *'  Scottish 
Gardeners  and  Horticulturists,**  which  was  answered  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Hopetoun  House.  The  chairman  proposed  the  health  of  '*  Mr.  James 
M'Nab  of  the  Experimental  Gardens,  who  had  bestowed  no  ordinary  ex- 
ertion in  getting  up  the  testimonial,  &c.  Many  other  professional  and  local 
toasts  were  given,  prefaced  with  appropriate  speeches,  and  the  company 
separated  in  the  happiest  mood,  about  10  o'clock.  For  farther  details  we 
most  refer  to  the  Scotsman  of  June  24th,  and  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  of 
the  same  date. 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Socieij/  of  Scotland  held  their  half-yearly 
meeting  on  July  4th,  when  evidence  was  dven  of  a  spirit  being  at  work  by  no 
means  inferior  in  point  of  activity  to  uiat  stirred  up  in  England  by  the 
Eittlish  Agricultural  Society.     (Scotsman,  July  8.  1843.) 

Anew  public  Cemetery  at  Edmburgh  has  lately  been  opened  to  the  public. 
It  is  in  a  roost  delightful  situation  at  Warriston,  about  two  miles  from  town, 
sod  commanding  fine  views  of  the  sea,  Edinburgh  Castle,  Calton  Hill,  Arthur's 
Seat,  and  the  Costorphin  and  Pentland  Hills.  We  have  not  seen  the  plan, 
botf  when  we  do  so,  we  shall  notice  the  subject  again,  hoping  in  the  meantime 
that  the  arrangement  is  such  that  now,  and  in  all  future  time,  every  grave  may 
be  examin^  without  stepping  over  any  other  grave.  —  Cond, 
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Errata, — In  Vol.  VII.  p.  665.,  line  24.  firom  the  bottom,  for  "  ten  miles," 
lead  **  four  miles." 

In  the  Vol.  for  1842,  p.  189.,  some  observations  are  made  respecting  the 
Hver  Delaware,  which  might  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  that  river  was 
Sometimes  obstructed  by  ice  as  early  as  October  15.,  whereas.  Dr.  Mease  in- 
fiorms  us,  it  is  never  frozen  in  October,  and  rarely  before  Christmas. —  Cond, 


Art.  rV.     Queries  and  Answers. 

A  Caterpillar  on  Geraniums,  Sfc. —  I  have  often  heard  gardeners  and  ama- 
teurs complain  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  their  geraniums  being  eaten  very 
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much  by  an  insect  that  is  not  easy  to  discover.  Many  suppose  it  to  commit 
its  depredations  in  the  night.  I  have  often  discovered  it  feeding  at  difierent 
times  in  the  day  ;  and  f  beg  to  enclose  one  of  them  that  was  caught  feed- 
ing at  mid-day.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it,  but  would  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  you  for  its  name.  It  is  not  a  small  quantity  that  it  eats ;  and  this  you  will 
readily  discover,  by  putting  it  under  a  good-sized  glass  along  with  a  branch 
of  geranium.  Should  it  arrive  alive  you  will  be  Me  to  see  its  manceuvres, 
which  are  very  curious.  When  it  has  climbed  up  on  a  plant  to  a  farourite 
feeding  place,  it  fixes  itself  firmly  to  the  part  with  two  very  strong  claws  not 
far  from  its  head,  with  its  body  hanging  down  perpendicularly,  in  readiness 
to  drop  on  the  earth  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  On  going  near,  or  in  die 
least  way  touching  the  plant  it  is  feeding  on,  it  drops  off  instantaneously  like 
a  log,  and  there  it  will  lie  nearly  straight,  and  quite  motionless ;  and,  by  its 
resembling  an  old  bit  of  dead  stick  or  root,  and  so  much  the  colour  of  die 
earth  it  often  escapes  detection.  It  is  certainly  a  very  curious  insect  to  look 
at  through  a  microscope. —  Jantes  Barnes.    Bicton  Gardens^  May  23.  1843. 

[We  sent  the  insect  to  Mr.  Westwood,  who  returned  the  following  obser- 
vations on  it.] 

The  caterpillar  you  sent  me  from  Mr.  Barnes,  which  annoys  him  by  feeding 
on  his  geraniums,  is  that  of  one  of  our  most  interesting  species  of  Geometride, 
the  caterpillars  of  which  are  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  loopere,  firom 
their  geometrical  mode  of  progression,  so  well  described  by  Kollar,  in  his  ae> 
count  of  the  Ge6metra  brumata  (p.  213.  of  Miss  Loudon's  translation  of 
Kollar*s  TYeatise  of  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners,  Foresters,  and  Farmau 
London,  Smith,  1840.). 

The  insect  in  question  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Geometra  (Our&pteryx)  nuD* 
bucaria,  or  swallow-tail  moth,  an  insect  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  but  whidi 
I  am  not  aware  has  hitherto  been  noticed  as  attacking  uie  geranhim.  As, 
however,  it  feeds  on  many  kinds  of  plants,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  strong 
shoots  of  a  geranium  should  suit  its  taste.  It  is  remarkable,  structurally,  by 
having  two  sharp  points  at  the  hind  extremity  of  the  body,  just  above  the 
two  caudal  feet,  wnereby  it  firmly  attaches  itself  to  the  stems,  and  not  by 
those  next  the  head,  as  Mr.  Barnes  notices.  In  its  habits  it  does  not  diftr 
from  the  greater  number  of  the  species  of  the  family  to  which  it  belonss.  The 
perfect  insect  is  distinguished  from  all  our  native  species  by  its  pale  bnmstoo^ 
coloured  wings,  and  by  the  hind  pair  terminating  m  a  pair  of  snort  tails  (aoe- 
logous  ?  to  the  points  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar).  Lyonnet 
found  some  of  these  caterpillars  in  the  autumn  upon  a  sallow,  on  the  leivei 
of  which  they  feed,  fasting  during  the  winter,  and  resuming  their  feeding  in  the 
spring  ;  others  were  found  on  an  apricot  tree  at  the  end  of  April,  and  they 
assumed  the  chrysalis  state  about  the  middle  of  May.  Some  of  them,  howefOV 
continued  feeding  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  it  was  not  until  the  8th  of  July 
that  the  perfect  moths  were  produced.  They  fly  by  twilight,  and  arc  rey 
easily  distinguished  by  their  large  size  (being  larger  than  the  small  white 
garden  butterfly),  and  pale  colour.  Their  flight  is  feeble,  as  the  sixe  of  their 
wings  and  slenderness  of  the  veins  clearly  prove. 

Although  the  caterpillars  certmnly  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  a  dried  bit 
of  stick  or  dead  twig,  yet  the  practised  eye  will  soon  detect  them,  and  I  bwr 
no  more  serviceable  mode  of  destroying  them  than  carefully  to  look  over  the 
plants  on  which  the  gnawed  leaves  indicate  their  presence,  and  then  to  crnah 
them  to  death  under  toot.  The  perfect  insects  may  be  caught  without  diffi- 
culty with  a  small  gauze  hand  net. 

The  insect  is  figured  in  all  its  states  by  Curtis  (British  Eni.,  pi.  508.) ;  Do- 
novan (BrU,  Insects,  5.  pi.  170.)  ;  Albin.,  pi.  94. ;  and  Wilkes,  pi.  78.— J.  0. 
Westwood,     Grove  Boad,  Hammersmith,  May  25.  1843. 
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Art.  I.     Con^rcUive  Phytiology.     By  R.  Lymburn. 

{Continued from  p.  396.) 

t*  Book  n.  On  Special  and  Comparative  Physiology ^  Chap.  V. 
Onlngestion  and  Absorption  of  Aliment  in  general^  he  says:  — "  The 
peculiar  characteristic  of  living  beings  has  been  stated  to  be 
^  power  which  each  possesses  of  maintaining,  for  a  certain 
period,  its  form  and  structure,  in  defiance  of  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  its  parts,  which  are  at  the  same  time  imdergoing 
Oterations  both  in  composition  and  form.  In  the  developement 
rf  the  germ,  it  is  not  so  much  the  structure  itself  which  is  fur- 
liahed  by  the  parent,  as  the  capability  of  forming  that  structure, 
yy  the  conversion  of  external  materials  into  organised  tissues, 
Msessed  of  peculiar  properties,  by  the  process  of  assimilation, 
Ilieee  materials  constitute  the  aliment  necessary  for  the  deve- 
lopement of  the  living  system,  and  in  proportion  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  its  operations  will  be  the  occasion  for  their  supply. 
the  larvsD  of  the  flesh  fly  are  said  to  increase  in  weight  200 
Allies  in  24  hours.  The  Bovista  gigantea,  a  fungus  of  the 
puff-ball  tribe,  has  been  known  to  increase  in  one  night  from 
^  dze  of  a  mere  point  to  that  of  a  huge  gourd,  estimated  to 
contain  forty-seven  thousand  millions  of  cellules." 

From  the  opinions  above  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  Dr.  Car- 
penter takes  a  different  view  of  developement  from  that  enter- 
^ed  by  Bonnet,  Main,  and  others.  The  different  opinions  on 
Qq8  subject  are  given  at  great  length  in  the  late  edition  of 
Miiller's  Physiology^  who,  as  we  stated  before,  considers  the 
power  only  of  reproducing  the  individual  to  reside  in  the  germ. 
It  is  potentially  not  actually ^  he  says,  the  new  being.  The  ob- 
servations of  Schwann  have  shown  "  that  in  a  preexisting  struc- 
'^less  substance,  which  may  be  situated  eiUier  within  or  on 
^  exterior  of  cells  already  formed,  new  cells  are  developed  in 
*  Uianner  regulated  by  determinate  laws,  and  these  new  cells 
3dSer.— 1843.     IX.  hh 
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undergo  various  modifications  and  transformations  by  which 
they  are  converted  into  the  elementary  organic  tissues."  At 
p.  1437.  he  describes  buds  as  being  the  result  of  superfluous 
matter,  separated  in  an  undeveloped  state  of  organisation  frcmi 
the  system,  the  special  organisation  of  the  system  being  subse- 
quently developed  by  its  connexion.  When  we  see  sap,  eitra- 
vasated  on  parts  of  plants  that  have  been  cut  accidentally,  formed 
into  masses  of  buds  from  its  connexion  merely  with  ^e  living 
tissue,  it  must  strike  us  that  here  at  least  is  an  accidental  foim- 
ation  that  could  not  have  been  contained  in  embryo  in  the 
germ,  and  that  the  doctrine  is  at  least  too  far  stretched  when 
it  is  maintained  that  all  the  parts  ever  to  be  developed  are  con- 
tained in  the  germ.  So  well  is  this  fact  known  to  gardenen^ 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  notches  in  bare  stems  to 
produce  buds  from  the  extravasation  of  sap,  when  they  wish 
to  clothe  the  stem  with  shoots  without  cutting  in  the  heii 
The  activity  of  the  living  principle  varies  much  in  the  different 
species  of  living  beings ;  it  varies  also  in  different  individuals  of 
the  same  species,  and  at  different  periods  in  the  same  individual; 
and  it  is  not  from  the  quantity  of  aliment  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  the  animal,  or  into  the  soil  the  stomach  of  the  jJant, 
that  we  can  correspondingly  produce  growth.  Much  depends 
on  the  activity  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  and  on  the  activity  of 
the  assimilating  organs  after  being  absorbed.  It  arises  froni 
this  that  a  check  given  to  growth  in  yoimg  seedling  crops  is  pe^ 
manently  injurious  and  should  be  guarded  against,  and  that  if 
we  can  by  any  means,  as  cutting  in  the  shoots  of  young  plants, 
give  accelerated  activity  to  the  vital  principle,  it  is  likely  to 
continue,  if  fostered.  Aliment  is  essential,  and  growth  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  it,  but  other  things  must  be  attended  to 
besides  merely  exhibiting  food.  By  keeping  the  soil  open 
and  porous  we  increase  heat,  introduce  air,  and  facilitate  the 
healthy  action  of  the  stomach  of  plants. 

"  The  supply  of  aliment  is  required  not  only  to  develope  the 
organism,  but  for  its  maintenance  also.  The  tendency  to  de- 
compose exists  not  only  in  dead  organic  matter,  but  in  the 
living  tissues ;  and,  as  already  stated,  it  is  probable  the  peculiar 
influence  of  vitality  is  exercised  not  so  much  in  resisting  that 
tendency  as  in  providing  for  its  effects  by  the  removal  of  aB 
particles  in  a  state  of  incipient  decay :  the  supply  of  new  at 
mentary  materials  must  be  equal  in  quantity  and  reguhirity* 
This  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  source  of  the  continued 
demand  for  nutriment  in  the  adult  system.  The  r^neratioft 
of  organs  and  tissues,  after  what  appeared  their  total  destructioii 
by  disease  or  accident,  is  a  process  no  less  remarkable  than  their 
first  formation,  and  no  less  evidently  displays  the  foresight  rf 
the  original  Designer.    In  the  harder  parts  of  animals  and  vege- 
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ables  the  absorption  of  old  and  deposition  of  new  particles  take 
lace  so  slowly  in  the  natural  condition  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
eptible ;  but  when  disease  or  injury  calls  the  actions  of  rcpa- 
ation  into  play,  they  are  effected  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty 
lot  surpassed  in  any  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  constant 
Qoyements  of  the  body  produce  a  waste  or  wearing  away  of  the 
noterial,  both  of  its  harder  and  softer  structures ;  hence  arises 
vne  cause  of  the  increased  demand  for  nutriment  from  continued 
nuscular  exertion.'' 

Vitality  has  been  generally  supposed  to  exert  a  resisting 
Sofce,  preserving  the  materials  endowed  with  vitality  from  che- 
ndcal  decomposition.  Some,  however,  have  carried  the  opposite 
doctrine  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  matter  endowed  with  life  is 
more  susceptible  of  change.  Undoubtedly,  where  life  is  most 
■cdve  in  plants,  the  parts  are  more  susceptible  of  decomposition 
when  vitality  is  paralysed,  than  in  the  more  solid  tissues ;  but 
flie  preserving  power  of  life  is  perhaps  only  the  more  dis- 
played in  preserving  parts  so  susceptible  of  change  from  de- 
composition. Liebig  seems  to  consider  life  as  exercising  a 
tesisting  power ;  the  more  that  nitrogen  abounds  in  the  tissue, 
he  considers,  the  greater  is  the  susceptibility  of  change.  The 
ietions  of  the  mind  waste  the  nervous  system,  he  says,  and  those 
of  the  body  the  muscular,  producing  inert  dead  matter,  which 
is  removed  by  the  oxygen  inhaled  and  made  use  of  in  the  form- 
ttion  of  bile  and  urine.  The  vital  force  he  describes  as  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  especially  the 
Former ;  and  the  source  of  carbon  as  confined  to  the  waste  or 
decayed  particles  of  the  body  and  the  non-azotised  constituents 
of  the  food,  as  starch,  sugar,  &c.,  which,  he  says,  may  be  called 
the  food  of  the  liver.  When  these  are  exliausted  the  fat  of 
the  body  is  next  consumed  ;  and  starvation  ends  in  a  defi- 
ciency of  vital  force  being  generated  from  a  want  of  carbon, 
ind  the  tissues  thus  deprived  of  vitality  becoming  subject  to 
chemical  decomposition.  Miiller  seems  to  entertain  similar 
fiews  of  the  resistance  opposed  by  vitality  to  chemical  agency, 
md  it  seems  to  be  the  most  general  opinion. 

**  One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  animals  and 
r^etables  is  to  be  found  in  the  aliments  on  which  they  are 
respectively  supported,  and  the  mode  of  their  ingestion  or  intro- 
luction  into  the  system.  The  essential  nutriment  of  plants 
q>pear8  to  be  supplied  by  the  inorganic  world,  chiefly  water 
irith  saline  impregnations,  and  carbon  ;  the  water  partly  from 
the  soil  and  partly  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
surbon  principally  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air ;  but  most 
slants  require  for  their  healthy  growth  that  it  be  introduced  by 
the  roots  also.  It  appears  that  the  organic  matter  which  rich 
Jofls  contain  is  itself  applied  to  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  by 
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being  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  dissolved  in  the  watei 
of  the  soil.     It  is  found  that  those  soils  which  contain  the  moe^ 
steady  and  equable  supply  of  carbonic  acid  are  the  most  favooi^ 
able  to  vegetable  growth.     It  is  only  within  a  short  period  th^ 
the  dependence  of  the  activity  of  vegetation  on  a  due  supply  ^ 
nitrogen  has  been  ascertained.    Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammotiQ 
is  regarded  by  Liebig  as  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
vegetative  processes,  when  the  other  requisite  conditions  are 
supplied.     It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  none  of  the  elemeote 
of  vegetables  are  introduced  in  a  simple  or  uncombined  state 
into  the  plants ;    oxygen  and  hydrogen  are   combined  in  il^ 
state  of  water,  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  state  of  carbonic  add, 
and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  the  state  of  anunonia.     The  onlr 
class  of  plants  that  seems  dependent  for  support  on  matter  al- 
ready organised  is  that  of  Fungi ;  a  group  of  peculiar  interest 
from  their  rapidity  of  growth,  their  universality  of  difilisioD  as 
dormant  germs  ready  to  be  developed,  and  the  importance  of 
the  offices  they  perform,  like  insects   being   denominated  the 
scavengers  of  nature.      The  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
which  their  absorbent  system  furnishes  prevents  the  neceaaty 
of  deriving  any  additional  supply  from  the  atmosphere.    The 
proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  in  their  tissues  is  much  greater 
than  in  any  other  vegetable,  so  that  fungin,  a  proximate  priu- 
ciplc  which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  is  as  highly  azotised  as 
animal  flesh.     Vegetables  seem  to  constitute  the  intermediate 
link,  in  the  scale  of  creation,  between  the  Inorganic  World  and 
the  Animal  Kingdom ;  the  latter  being  altogether  dependent  ftr 
its  support,  and  even  existence,  on  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.'' 

According  to  Liebig,  the  food  of  animsJs  consists  principally 
of  substances  which  are  similar  in  composition  to  the  tisfluea  w 
the  body.  The  vegetable  fibrine  or  gluten,  albumen  and  caaeioe) 
are  similar  to  the  same  substances  found  in  animab.  Thej  are 
also  similar  to  each  other,  differing  only  in  the  quantity  rf 
saline  earthy  matters  they  contain,  and  have  all  for  their  bastf 
the  same  proportions  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogeO' 
This  basis  he  reckons  a  separate  substance,  and  it  has  been  deno- 
minated proteine  by  its  discoverer  Mulder,  who  found  that  it 
was  separated  by  potash  from  vegetable  fibrine,  albumen,  and 
caseine,  in  the  same  way  as  from  the  same  substances  in  am- 
mals.  This  substance,  proteine,  united  to  earthy  saline  sob" 
stances,  he  says,  is  the  basis  of  all  the  animal  tissues,  with  the 
exception  of  the  nervous,  and  requires  only  to  be  dissolTed  in 
the  blood,  and  assimilated  by  each  organ  in  its  own  way ;  <4c- 
mical  decomposition  and  recomposition  not  being  required  ex- 
cept for  the  formation  of  such  as  nervous  matter.  The  noo*  . 
azotised  substances  of  the  food,  he  says,  are  formed  into  bik  -. 
along  with  the  waste  of  the  body,  to  cany  on  respiration,  wW    ' 
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not  presently  needed  being  deposited  in  the  state  of  fat,  for 
tore  exigencies.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  require  great  clic- 
ical  decomposition  and  recomposition,  their  food  consisting 
jncipally  of  inorganic  substances.  It  is,  however,  carrying 
mpUfication  too  far,  to  assert  that  organised  substances  foi*m 
J  part  of  their  food.  When  organised  substances  are  so  far 
poken  down  by  chemical  decom[)osition  that  they  become  so- 
ible,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  absorbed  and  converted  into 
kmL  I  lately  stated,  in  a  former  essay,  the  opinions  of 
tefessor  Grazzin,  that  straw  and  other  vegetable  matter, 
roken  down  into  small  pieces  by  putrefaction,  formed  a  main 
mrce  of  the  food  of  plants.  DeCandoUe,  also,  says  that 
oluble  organic  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  water  absorbed,  con- 
eried  into  carbonic  acid  in  the  plant,  and  this  again  decom- 
O0ed  in  the  leaf;  carbon  not  being  available,  he  states,  in 
(Nrming  the  sap  of  the  plant,  unless  recently  extracted,  or  in 
rhat  is  called  a  nascent  state.  Miiller,  page  40.,  says :  "  It 
ppeors  from  the  experiments  of  Ilassenfratz,  Sau&sure,  &c.,  that 
lants  grow  very  imperfectly  in  carbonic  acid  and  water  alone, 
Qd  that  it  is  only  when  they  are  at  the  same  time  nourished  by 
fganic  compounds  in  solution,  which  have  not  wholly  uiulergone 
decomposition,  that  plants  generate  organic  matter  from  binary 
ompounds."  The  old  opinion,  that  plants  get  their  carbon 
iholly  from  the  air,  has  lately  been  greatly  upheld  by  the 
rritings  of  Liebig,  Dumas,  and  others;  who,  j)erhaps  from  a 
riflh  to  simplify  the  subject,  have  given  the  weight  of  their 
pinions  on  that  side.  The  former  admits,  however,  that  young 
lants  get  their  carbon  by  the  roots  from  the  soil ;  and  the  latter 
otices  the  immense  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  foimd  by  Bou- 
beiie  to  issue  from  the  trunks  of  some  cut  down  trees  as 
sndering  the  subject  doubtful.  Schlicdcn,  one  of  the  most 
rofound  physiologists,  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  prin- 
ipally  got  by  the  roots  from  the  soil,  and  appears  doubtful  of 
luch  being  got  from  the  air  by  the  leaves.  The  water  of  the 
nl,  he  thinks,  is  generally  saturated  with  carbonic  acid;  at 
cdinary  pressure  the  water  is  capable  of  containing  a  quantity 
jual  to  its  own  bulk,  and,  where  the  pressure  is  considerable, 
luch  more.  Dr.  Mohl  is  said,  in  the  Chronicle  of  20th  May, 
)  have  lately  published  similar  opinions.  It  has  been  said  that 
le  fact  of  plants  growing  on  bare  rocks,  newly  thrown  up  by 
Dlcanic  agency,  is  a  proof  of  their  getting  most  of  their  carbon 
XKn  the  air.  The  growth  of  such  plants,  however,  cannot  be 
illed  vigorous,  and,  besides,  great  part  of  their  carbon  is  pro- 
ably  got  from  the  rain  water  which  feeds  them  washing  down 
le  carbonic  acid  of  the  air ;  volcanoes  form  also  a  great  source 
r  carbonic  acid;  it  may  abound  in  the  fissures  o?  «urii\  \Qjd«A^ 
id  every  little  pool  of  water  on  the  rock  wiW  wJoaotVi  e»x\io\i\^ 
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acid  from  the  air :  the  air  above  water  always  contains  less  car- 
bonic acid  from  this  cause.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appean 
that  though  imdoubtedly  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves 
of  plants,  it  seems  wrong  to  say  that  it  is  wholly  got  in  that 
way,  and  doubtful  whether  it  is  the  principal  source,  much  of 
what  is  got  from  the  air  being  probably  that  washed  down  by 
the  rain  and  absorbed  by  the  roots.  Some  plants  are  no 
doubt  able  to  prolong  their  existence  without  having  thdr  roots 
fixed  in  the  soil ;  but  the  growth  is  not  vigorous,  and  no  prac- 
tical man  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  bury  th« 
carbon  of  the  manure  in  the  soiL  When  a  tree  has  its  stem  cat 
by  the  ground,  if  the  roots  are  left  untouched,  the  after-growth 
is  so  vigorous  as  soon  to  fill  the  former  space,  and  even  produce 
more  wood  than  if  it  had  been  left  uncut ;  but  if  the  roots  are 
cut  off  it  languishes  and  dies,  though  supplied  with  moistuift 
Cuttings  never  grow  much  till  they  begin  to  root,  and  those 
that  do  so  first  in  a  pot  of  cuttings  always  outstrip  and  kill  the 
others.  In  houses,  from  the  air  being  confined,  and  not  so 
frequently  renewed,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  cannot  be 
furnished  in  so  great  quantity ;  yet,  if  vines  are  well  supplied 
at  the  root,  they  are  not  found  to  suffer  from  a  want  of  carbon 
in  the  air  of  the  house.  Liebig,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistnij 
says  most  of  the  carbon  from  the  air  to  the  leaves  is  pro- 
bably from  carbonic  oxide ;  and  this,  from  its  being  much  lighter 
than  carbonic  acid,  is  probably  the  case.  Carbonic  oxide,  as 
compared  with  atmospheric  air,  is  only  0*972,  carbonic  acid  1*527, 
reckoning  air  as  1.  Another  soiuxse  of  carbon  to  plants  is 
humic  acid,  which  contains  much  more  carbon  than  carbonic 
acid.  From  its  extreme  volatility  and  aptitude  to  change,  and 
from  its  being  seldom  got  in  analysis  of  soils,  Liebig  and  other 
chemists  have  stated  their  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  a  great  source 
of  carbon  to  plants,  and  that  the  humus  of  the  soil  is  principally 
converted  into  carbonic  acid.  Professor  Sprengel,  however, 
who,  with  great  scientific  knowledge,  appears  to  have  studied  the 
subject  much  in  practice,  seems  to  consider  it  a  great  source  of 
food ;  and  recommends  the  alkalies  in  composts,  principally  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  cause  the  formation  of  humic  acid 
from  the  hmnus  of  the  manure,  in  place  of  carbonic  acid.  Ifl 
the  excellent  papers  copied  from  his  works  into  the  Gardened* 
Chronicley  humic  acid  appears  to  be  considered  a  most  essential 
part  of  the  composts  he  describes.  The  experiments  of  Dr» 
Madden,  also,  have  thrown  great  light  on  this  subject.  He  found 
that  in  passing  ammonia  through  humus  or  soil  contaimng 
humus,  humic  or  ulmic  acid  was  always  formed  in  quantity 
corresponding  to  the  anmionia  introduced,  and  was  found  in  the 
water  drained  off  m  tW  «.\a.1^  ol  xjXxxvaXfc  ^^  ojnmonia.  The 
action   of  ammonia  on  Yvxroiwa  V5>^   «Ki£L\^^^i«TO:^w«i\.  %^j^^3&k 
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latter)  in  the  soil  is  thus  likely  to  be  a  constant  source  of 
turbon  to  plants,  in  the  ulmate  of  ammonia  absorbed  by  the 
rater  and  introduced  by  the  roots.  To  the  contrary  argument 
f  its  being  seldom  found  in  analysis  of  the  soil,  he  replies, 
bat,  in  soil  where  it  is  spread  and  mixed,  the  mass  used  for 
oalysis  is  generally  too  small  to  admit  of  the  minute  quan- 
ity  cont^ed  being  perceptible;  the  soil  also,  he  says,  acts 
liemically  on  it  when  not  directly  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
dants,  and  absorbs  the  humus  again  till  again  acted  on  by 
immonia.  The  excrements  of  plants  probably  contain  nitro- 
gen, from  the  fungi  found  parasitical  thereon ;  and,  as  it  will 
pobably  be  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  this  may  account  for  the 
iction  of  the  spongioles  of  plants  on  their  food,  so  generally 
bdieved  in,  but  which  has  hitherto  eluded  demonstration.  This 
belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  nitrogen  is  found  to 
iboond  more  in  the  roots  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 
At  all  events,  there  seem  good  grounds  for  believing  that  much 
of  the  carbon  of  plants  is  furnished  to  them  in  the  state  of  ulmic 
or  humic  acid,  which  will  be  decomposed  in  the  leaf,  and  give 
off  oxygen  similar  to  carbonic  acid.  It  at  least  appears  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  carbonic  acid  is  the  sole  source,  and  much 
more  so  to  confine  it  wholly  to  absorption  by  the  leaves. 

Nitrogen  is  so  far  indispensable  to  plants  that  no  vegetable 
organ  can  be  formed  without  it.    Dumas  says  :  "  The  researches 
of  Payen  have  proved  that  all  the  organs  of  the  plant,  without 
exception,  begin  by  being  formed  of  an  azotatcd  matter  analogous 
to  fibrine,  with  which  at  a  later  period  the  cellular,  ligneous,  and 
imylaceous  tissues  are  associated.      This  azotated  matter,  the 
real  origin  of  all  the  parts  of  a  plant,  is  never  destroyed ;  it  is 
dways  to  be  found,  however  abundant  may  be  the  non-azotated 
matter  which  has  been  interposed  between  its  particles.     This 
izote,  fixed  by  plants,  serves  therefore  to  produce  a  concrete 
fibrinous  substance,  which  constitutes  the  rudiment  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  vegetable."     Liebig  says :  "  AVTien  the  newly  ex- 
pressed juices  of  vegetables  are  allowed  to  stand,  a  separation 
takes  place  in  a  few  minutes.     A  gelatinous  precipitate,  com- 
monly green,  is  deposited,  and  this,  when  acted  on  by  liquids 
which  remove  the  colouring  matter,  leaves  a  greyish  white  sub- 
Btimce,  the  vegetable  Jibrine.'^^     Ammonia  is  to  be  found,  he  says, 
in  an  uncombined  state  in  the  juices  of  the  plant,  wherever  life 
is  most  active.     The  preparation  of  this  vegetable  fibrine,  so 
essential  in  the  formation  of  all  the  organs,  will  be  indispensably 
necessary  before  growth  can  proceed ;  and  for  this  purj^ose  nas- 
cent carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  will  be  required. 
It  is  probable  that  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  will,  by 
their  decom7X)SJtioii,  form  the  principal  source  ot  \\\^^  «vife^\!KaR«^, 
Any  organic  matter  absorbed  in  a  semidftcompo^^  ^\».\Ri  n?\^ 
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likely  be  reduced  to  carbonic  acid  firsts  and  the  decompomtioii  of 
humic  acid  will  furnish  the  same  products  as  that  of  carbonio 
acid.  It  is  perhaps  however  too  much  to  assert  that  binary 
compounds  alone  are  capable  of  affording  nourishment  to  plants; 
it  has  not  yet  been  proven  that  the  simple  elements  will  not 
imite  unless  in  a  newly  decomposed  or  nascent  state,  though  un- 
doubtedly the  most  suitable.  Oxygen  is  absorbed  in  greater 
quantity  than  needed  for  respiration.  Liebig  says  it  is  essential 
to  vegetable  life,  and  gives  as  the  reason  why  stagnant  water  at 
the  roots  destroys  plants,  that  it  has  lost  its  oxygen.  Nitrogen 
is  also  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  water,  and  likely  is  pamj 
furnished  to  the  plant  in  this  form.  There  are  other  binary 
compounds  also,  besides  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia^ 
which  may  constitute  food.  Air  is  foimd  in  all  the  vessda  of 
plants,  sometimes  containing  more  oxygen  and  sometimes  mora 
nitrogen  than  usual,  evidently  showing  it  has  been  acted  on  by 
the  organs  of  the  plant;  and  in  this  way  both  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
may  be  supplied.  The  fact  that  beans  and  other  crops  carry 
off  much  nitrogen,  without  exhausting  the  soil,  seems  conclusive 
on  the  point  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  absorbed  by  plants; 
and  is  allowed  by  Boussingault  and  others.  Sulphuretted  and 
carburetted  hydrogen,  especially  the  latter,  whic^  Dumas  de- 
scribes as  being  generally  equal  in  quantity  to  the  carbonic  add 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  probably  made  available,  e^)eciaUy  in  the 
volatile  oils  formed  in  leaves,  fruits,  and  barks.  Liorganic  com- 
pounds, though  consisting  of  more  than  two  elements,  are  yet 
generally  combined  in  binary  forms,  as  acids  with  bases,  &c,wluck 
are  not  decomposed  into  their  elements  before  combining,  as  in 
organic  combinations.  Nitric  acid,  combined  in  quaternary  forms 
of  binary  combinations  with  alkaline  bases,  as  nitrates  of  ammo- 
nia, potash,  soda,  and  lime,  supplies  imdoubtedly  sources  of  food 
also.  The  ammonia  itself  is  generally  absorbed  in  a  quaternary  form, 
as  carbonate  and  humate  of  ammonia.  The  ternary  compounds  of 
gum,  sugar,  starch,  &c.,  of  plants,  when  they  become  or  are  ren- 
dered soluble  in  the  water  of  the  soil,  will  certainly  be  as  avail- 
able for  food  as  the  same  substances  stored  up  in  the  plant  It 
does  not  appear  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  reduced  into 
their  elements ;  if  soluble  before  being  so,  they  may  be  decom- 
posed in  the  plant ;  and  so  also  with  organic  substances  in  general 
whether  ternary  or  quaternary.  It  simplifies  and  makes  the 
subject  easier  of  comprehension,  to  endeavour  to  confine  the 
substances  used  as  food  to  the  fewest  numbers  possible;  but  in 
attempting  this  we  may  err  in  restricting  the  operations  of  nature 
too  far,  which  are  not  generally  confined  to  one  particular 
method. 

"  It  is  a  general  law  of  vitality,  that  the  materials  of  nutrition 
can  only  be  introduced  into  the  living  system  in  thejluid  state; 
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e  ingeetion  of  solid  aliment  by  the  higher  animals  does  not 
ntradict  this  principle,  when  the  chantcter  of  the  nutritive 
gans  are  examined.  Whilst  the  roots  of  vegetables  ramify 
rough  the  soil  in  pursuit  of  nutriment,  animals,  whose  locomo- 
re  powers  are  necessary  to  search  after  food,  may  be  said  to 
ny  their  soil  about  with  them,  for  their  absorbents  are  dis- 
ibuted  on  the  walls  of  the  digestive  cavity,  just  as  those  of 
ants  are  prolonged  into  the  earth.  This  cavity  is  in  all  in- 
EHQoes  formed  by  a  reflection  of  the  external  surface,  and  in  the 
wer  classes  is  merely  a  bag  with  one  opening,  which  may  be 
garded  as  all  stomach.  The  food  is  acted  on  mechanically  by 
ke  motion  of  the  walls,  and  chemically  by  the  secretions  poured 
om  their  surface  separating  the  nutritious  parts,  and  reducing 
lem  to  a  fluid  form.  The  process  of  animal  digestion  has  no* 
dng  to  do  with  organising  or  vitalising  the  materials  submitted 
>  it.  Some  physiologists  have  regarded  the  possession  of  a  di* 
BBtive  cavity  as  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  animals, 
at  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  lower  classes,  during  a  part 
f  their  existence  at  least,  are  nourished  by  absorption  from  the 
iterior  surface  alone.  The  earth  has  been  justly  spoken  of  as 
be  common  stomach  of  vegetables ;  but  the  pitchers  and  traps 
f  some  plants  approach  the  nature  of  a  stomach,  the  insects  ap- 
earing  to  serve  as  nutriment  to  them.  In  all  cases,  however, 
rkere  previously  organised  matter  influences  the  growth  of 
hnts,  it  is  whilst  in  a  decomposing  state,  and  separated  into 
v  ultimate  elements  or  very  simple  combinations  of  them.  In 
oimal  digestion,  on  the  contrary,  the  proximate  principles  of  the 
K)d  appear  immediately  subservient  to  the  formation  of  others 
?  a  higher  order,  any  tendency  to  decomposition  being  checked 
r  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  the  gastric  fluid.  The  earth-worm 
td  some  beetles,  which  swallow  earth,  do  so  only  to  obtain  the 
mains  of  the  organised  matter  mixed  with  it.  All  the  tribes  of 
ants  have  their  peculiar  animals  and  insects  which  feed  on 
em,  and  keep  them  in  check;  and  aU  the  classes  of  animals  have 
eir  carnivorous  tribes,  adapted  to  restrain  the  too  rapid  increase 
the  vegetable  feeders.  Those  animals  which  obtain  their  food 
th  most  facility  seem  least  able  to  endure  privation. 
•*  It  has  been  stated  that  aU  alimentary  materials  before  being 
Toduced  into  the  living  system  must  be  presented  to  it  in  a 
id  form.  The  changes  involved  in  its  passage  through  the 
tmbrane,  or  external  integument,  constitute  the  function  of 
sorption.  The  transmission  always  takes  place  through  some 
sue  of  a  membranous  character,  and  never  through  open 
►uths  of  vessels.  The  skin  of  the  higher  animals,  and  the 
tide  of  plants,  participate  more  or  less  in  the  function  of  ab- 
ption,  even  where  a  special  absorbent  system  is  provided ;  in 
5  inferior  tribes  the  external  integument  is  its  sole  medium. 
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Mere  capillary  attraction  haa  nothing  to  do  with  absorption,  but 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  to  which  the  term  endasmose  has 
been  given  by  its  discoverer,  Dutrochet,  bears  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  this  vital  function,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
disbelieve  its  partial  concern  in  it.  If  a  solution  of  gum  or 
sugar  be  put  into  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  with  a  piece  of 
bladder  or  other  membrane,  and  the  closed  end  immersed  in 
water,  a  passage  of  water  will  take  place  through  the  membia- 
nous  septum,  the  solution  in  the  tube  being  greatly  increased  in 
quantity  and  diminished  in  strength.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  counter-current  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  portion  of  the 
gummy  or  saccharine  solution  passing  through  the  membnme 
to  the  water,  but  in  much  less  quantity.  The  first  current  is 
termed  endosmoscy  and  the  counter-current  exosmose.  It  is  not 
universally  true  liiat  the  activity  of  the  process  depends  on  the 
difference  in  density  of  the  two  fluids ;  sometimes  the  stronger 
current  is  firom  the  denser  to  the  lighter ;  but  with  such  as  art 
generally  contained  in  the  roots  of  plants  it  appears  to  be  so.  No 
endosmose  takes  place  between  fluids  which  will  not  mingle,  as 
oil  and  water,  and  very  little  between  such  as  act  chemically  on 
each  other.  Organic  membranes  are  the  best  septums,  but 
lamina  of  pipe-clay  will  evidently  produce  the  phencwnenon 
also,  and  it  appears  that  physical  laws  alone  are  concerned  in  it 
The  passage  of  fluid  through  the  living  membranes  has  been 
considered  purely  vital ;  but,  if  we  regard  the  other  vital  actionB 
as  furnishing  the  conditions  of  endosmose,  the  absorption  itself 
may  be  due  to  the  phenomenon.  After  death,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  which  first  penetrates  does  not  find  the  conditions  chai^ 
as  in  vitality,  and  saturates  the  tissues,  preventing  the  admission 
of  more.  When  the  fluid  absorbed  is  drawn  ofl*  for  the  purposes 
of  the  economy,  a  demand  for  a  new  supply  is  created,  and  the 
action  becomes  regular  and  subservient  to  life.  From  the  dif- 
ferent times  which  saline  solutions  take  to  pass,  as  pruasiate  of 
potass  in  5  hours,  sulphuric  acid  in  6  hours,  acetic  acid  and 
muriate  of  soda  in  24  hours,  it  appears  that  what  has  been 
termed  the  selecting  power  of  absorbent  surfaces  is  not  due  so 
much  to  their  peculiar  vital  properties  as  to  the  physical  relations 
between  their  tissues  and  the  substances  brought  into  contact 
with  them." 

(7*0  be  continued.) 

Errata.  —  In  p.  344.  line  2.  for  "  albumen  "  read  "  alburnum.*'    Li  p.352. 
line  8.  from  bottom,  for  **  Con.*'  read  "  edition." 
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Art.  II.   On  the  Food  of  PlantSj  and  its  TransfomuUion*     By 

Alexander  Forsyth. 

(Contmued  from  p.  399.) 

niiKiNO,  therefore,  that  the  formation  of  gas  in  the  ground  would  be 
md  the  first  and  main  spring  in  the  accumulating  of  vegetable  tissue,  and 
Dsequently  of  every  kind  of  garden  produce,  I  ^thought  me  of  the  means 

raising  this  gas  by  holding  the  face  of  the  earth  up  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
d  placing  the  requisite  materials  under  the  surface,  in  such  a  manner  that 
iwn  heat  arose  there  might  also  arise  gas,  or  something  that  had  been  gas. 
Mi  was  now  vegetable  tissue,  in  an  active  living  form ;  and  though  some  may 
ink,  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  producing  gas  by  the  action  of  fire,  that 
ikoald  have  had  many  a  long  summer  day  to  wait  before  the  sunshine  should 
111  me  up  a  gas  out  of  garden  earth  to  grow  tissue  in,  I  can  assure  such  that 
le  first  cloudless  sunbeam  that  comes  upon  the  soil  at  right  angles  will  not 
Bte  the  mass  in  the  same  state  as  it  found  it. 

Let  us  try  a  common  lens,  or  burning  glass,  say  of  one  inch  diameter ;  and, 
Qt  of  the  few  rays  that  &11  upon  that  surface,  see  if  we  cannot  get  such  a 

Entity  of  heat,  that  when  it  is  bundled  together  it  makes  a  nice  little  fire. 
I  here  then  is  a  fire  already  kindled  and  to  be  relied  on,  provided  we  can  find 
■ith  at  right  angles  to  its  rays,  and  the  materials  to  make  the  gas  with. 
thme  two  points  therefore  must  set  limits  to  my  present  enquiry,  namely, 
ht  getting  the  materials  to  make  the  gas  of,  and  the  manufacture  of  it ;  or, 
■  <rtber  words,  the  distillation  of  the  spirit  that  is  the  food  and  life  of  the 
^leCable  tissue,  out  of  the  ruins  of  any  substance  that  may  contain  it,  whe- 
m  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral. 

First,  then,  3ie  getting  of  the  materials  ;  and,  instead  of  giving  a  list  of 
ircry  substance  and  matter,  clean  or  filthy,  that  might  be  mi^e  available  for 
(DM  manure,  I  will  give  an  example  of  one,  perhaps  the  most  abused,  most 
tasdant,  and  the  most  valuable.  I  mean  grass,  whether  young  or  old,  short 
vknig,  in  the  form  of  old  grass  turf  with  the  roots  and  soil,  or  young  short 
NriMge  from  the  lawn,  seven  days  old,  and  only  one  inch  long. 

Instead  of  putting  this  to  the  old  score  on  the  top  of  a  hillock  under  a  tree, 
M  you  have  done  at  the  Derby  Arboretum,  and  as  you  saw  done  at  Bicton, 
I  pot  this  valuable  article  into  the  mash-pool  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  were 
idt ;  that  is  to  say,  I  put  it  under  water  to  prevent  its  evaporation,  and  to 
let  the  essence  or  substance  of  it  into  the  water.  "  Ah !  **  you  will  say,  *'  this  is  a 
poor  broth  to  feed  plants  on,  green  grass  and  water.*"  Therefore,  to  do  away 
vkh  any  erroneous  idea  on  this  head,  and  to  bring  this  argument  to  bear  upon 
Bvery  cottager  who  has  a  garden,  as  well  as  upon  every  professed  gardener,  I 
vin  assume  that  good  cow-dung  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  an  excellent  manure, 
>id  if  the  gardener,  whether  cottager  or  not,  had  plenty  of  this  article,  he 
'eald  soon  enrich  his  garden  ;  but  now  to  get  cow-dung  without  the  cow, 
Qd  without  buying  it,  ay  there's  the  difficulty. 

Well  then,  what  do  cows  eat  all  the  summer  long  ?  Only  grass ;  and  out  of 
hat  grass  they  grow  fat,  give  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  and  yield  manure. 
^  manure  seems  to  be  the  draff  or  dregs,  the  worst  and  most  worthless  of 
be  productions  yielded  from  the  grass.  If  then  grass  yields  such  valuable 
^ff  after  it  has  been  distilled  and  rectified  in  the  stomach  of  the  cow,  what 
^ould  not  the  malt  (I  mean  the  grass)  do,  if  the  spirit  were  left  in  it  ?  Surely 
•  would  be  better  draff  than  ordinary  ;  and  it  is  too  :  therefore  I  mean  to 
^ert  that  very  superior  cow-dung  may  be  manufactured  from  mown  grass, 
without  troubling  the  cows.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  grass  is  necessary : 
o!  any  green  thing  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kinsdom,  and  the  greener 
be  better,  will  do,  and  if  in  flower  it  is  to  be  preferred  :  but  I  must  enu- 
tierate  an  example  or  two  of  the  most  abundant  and  available  articles.  Heath 
•tid  fern,  broom  and  gorse  bushes,  root  and  branch.    These  are  the  store- 
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houses  from  which  to  draw  manure.     No  more  of  the  lazy  trick  of  setting  ^ 
on  fire,  as  is  done  too  often  ;  and  a  more  diabolical  act  is  scarcely  to  be  co(>|, 
ceived,  than  consuming  by  fire  the  valuable  produce  of  the  earth.    Let  ao^ 
one  take  a  waggon-load  of  heath  in  bloom,  and  chop  it  short,  that  is  to  t^jr, 
to  lengths  of  nine  inches,  and  then  put  it  into  the  mash-pool  till  it  is  tho- 
roughly soaked  with  water,  in  which  its  own  softer  parts  have  been  dissolfed 
by  maceration,  and  without  any  further  preparation  let  this  be  drilled  into  the 
earth  in  the  manner  that  Scotch  and  other  formers  drill  in  their  dung  lor 
turnips  and  potatoes ;  and  if  other  ordinary  culture  and  management  are  pro- 
perly attended  to,  there  will  be  good  reason  to  hope  for  a  remunerating  crop 
of  potatoes. 

1  am  well  aware  of  the  tanning  matter  contained  in  the  bark,  &&,  of  wood, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written ;  and  I  know  that  fresh  tanoer^i 
bark  is  no  manure ;  and,  lest  this  idea  should  deter  any  firom  trying  other  mace- 
rated vegetable  matter,  I  must  be  allowed  to  hint  that,  though  fresh  tanner^s  birk 
is  no  manure,  yet  rotten  tan  is  proved  to  be  a  very  vsduable  ingredient  in  tfaeioil 
where  young  vines  are  planted,  and  when  it  is  reduced  sufficiently  to  pm 
through  a  riddle  of  a  quarter-inch  mesh.  Let  its  merits  be  tried  as  vegeme 
mould  in  the  culture  of  pot  plants,  as  calceolarias,  &c.,  and  experience  of  iti 
beneficial  influence  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  soon  mend  its  character.  But  it  ii 
not  the  macerated  remains  of  any  particular  plant  or  tribe  of  plants  that  iito 
be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  sort  of  manure  I  am  speaking  of ;  it  is  the  mass  of 
mixed  manure  formed  of  the  waste  of  vegetables,  and  preserved  from  evapo- 
ration and  heating  by  being  kept  under  water,  instead  of  being  thrown  in  a 
heap,  dry  or  half-dry,  as  is  usually  done :  and  it  is  from  distinct  ob6ervatioD,ibr 
a  series  of  years,  of  the  store  heaps  that  some  Scotch  farmers  and  otben 
make  who  are  anxious  to  grow  turnips,  that  I  have  come  to  the  following 
fixed  points  upon  the  subject,  from  which  the  foregoing  and  following  con- 
clusions were  drawn. 

The  manure  secured  by  these  persons  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  wbeo  cast 
into  a  proper  pit,  and  trodden  down  by  pigs  and  other  stock  till  it  was  quits 
firm  and  free  from  heating,  came  out  the  following  June  as  green  as  if  it  had 
been  in  one  of  the  well  known  preserve  jars  of  Cox  and  Co.  of  Reading; 
whilst  some  other  wiseacres  had  carted  similar  manure  into  a  square  heap  on 
the  headland  of  their  turnip  field  in  the  frosty  weather  in  winter,  and  bjJoDe 
the  store  heap  (thus  made  m  January)  had  lost  certainly  one  third  of  its  bulk, 
and  more  of  its  value.  Therefore,  manure  should  be  made  when  we  can,  and 
preserved  under  water  free  from  heat,  for  certainly  it  is  one  of  those  tfaingi 
that  will  take  to  itself  wings  and  flv  away ;  and  I  think,  in  many  cases,  the  crop 
of  leaves  from  such  as  an  oak  or  the  like  may,  if  properly  husbanded,  be  more 
valuable  than  the  crop  of  fruit  on  an  apple  tree.  When  we  consider  tbat 
ever  to  be  regretted  waste  of  the  finest  manure,  I  mean  night  soil,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  human  beings  want  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  when  they  stain  the 
air  with  filth  that  might  fatten  acres  for  many  a  fertile  year  to  come.  I^ 
any  one  try  dry  earth  from  his  garden,  dry  fern  from  the  woods,  tunres  froB 
the  lanes,  or  any  such  absorbing  stock,  and  when  a  cubic  yaiti  of  this  has 
lain  in  the  mash-pool  for  one  month,  and  has,  by  the  agency  of  the  wattfi 
become  incorporated  with  one  cubic  foot  of  night  soil,  which  is  only  one  ptft 
to  twenty-seven,  he  will  find  this  a  very  strong  manure  ;  and  it  is  thereibrc 
no  wonder  that  it  was  a  little  too  strong  both  for  the  nostril  and  the  gardeOi 
when  it  was  twenty-seven  times  more  concentnited .  The  waste  then  in  that 
alone  is  ruinous  to  cottage  gardening  ;  for,  if  a  person  has  a  cubic  yvrA  of 
this,  a  little  management  will  make,  without  expense,  twenty-«even  cart-loadi 
of  manure  out  of  it,  and  this  twenty-seven  yards  would  go  far  to  ^ve  bio  V 
acre  of  turnips,  &c.  We  have  lately  seen  published  the  marvellous  aecoont 
of  wheat  haying  been  grown  upon  a  bare  rock,  the  seed  covered  with  >trs« 
only.  Now  it  would  certainly  have  been  a  very  great  wonder  if  it  had  not 
grown  so ;  for  rotten  straw  is  no  stranger  for  the  roots  of  wheat  to  meet  with 
and  live  by :  and  as  the  straw  on  the  rock  got  wet  and  heat,  it  soon  was  noch 
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in  to  my  present  macerated  mass  of  vegetable  tissue,  and  helps  me  out  in 
e  idea  that  such  ¥rasted  culm  is  capable  of  bein^  recompounded  into  perfect 
ants,  available  to  the  sustenance  of  men  and  animals.  But  a  volume  might 
I  written  on  this  subject,  showing  how  the  mash-pool  would  reduce  the 
ik  itself  to  vegetable  mould  by  maceration  and  drying  a  few  times  re- 
ealed,  and  how  peat,  such  as  is  used  for  fuel,  might  be  enlivened  from  its  inert 
■te,  and  assimilated  with  some  recent  vegetable  matter,  as  mown  grass,  thus 
Boonung  a  valuable  vegetable  body,  neiuier  too  vapourish,  like  the  grass, 
or  too  sullen,  like  the  saturated  mossy  sod. 

The  grand  point  is  the  communication  established  by  means  of  water, 
rherein  the  superabundance  of  one  article,  or  property,  of  any  ingredient 
lecomes  equalised  and  common  to  all  the  other  bodies  that  may  be  mashed 
|>  with  it.  I  need  scarcely  tell  any  one  that  the  mash-pool  is  an  isolated  and 
rsrv  small  pool,  or  rather  tank,  and  that  the  materials  in  it  are  merely  em- 
bedded in  water,  that  is  to  say,  enough  to  keep  them  nearly  under  water. 
tet  no  one  imagine  that  to  throw  dirt  into  a  large  pool  is  the  way  to  make 
food  manure  of  it.     I  put  water  to  it :  I  do  not  cast  it  on  the  waters. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  quantity  of  this  manure,  or  indeed  of  any  other, 
ii  got,  we  come  to  the  beneficial  employment  of  the  same  under  ground. 
Kow,  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  such  plants  as  the  common  onion  will 
send  their  feeders  six  feet  deep  into  the  earth  ;  yet  such  is  the  fact,  as  any  one 
■ijr  satisfy  himself  of  by  giving  them  a  trial ;  and,  though  I  give  this  as  a 
phm  example,  it  is  the  case  with  innumerable  other  crops.  Now,  when  the 
Keders  finafood  (whether  that  food  be  eas,  as  I  imagine,  or  any  other  erosser 
tobstance,  no  matter),  there  they  extend  and  fatten  the  body  of  which  they 
are  the  mouths.  A  field  for  these,  therefore,  is  now  our  object :  this  field 
amit  be  sunny  in  the  highest  degree,  that  is,  the  greatest  amount  of  surface 
nmst  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  that  surface  as  much  as  possible  at  right 
angles  to  the  stronger  rays.  I  have  often  touched  the  surface  of  an  oaken 
door  with  an  eastward  aspect  and  could  scarcely  bear  my  hand  on  it,  even 
before  breakfast  on  a  sunny  morning.  Now  this  same  sunshine  was  acting 
equally  strong  on  the  banks  or  ridges  I  am  about  to  mention,  whose  lines, 
rnooing  north  and  south,  left  the  beveled  sides  of  their  eastward  slopes  at 
right  angles  to  the  morning  rays ;  consequently  those  ridges  had  the  steam  up, 
nd  the  spongioles  of  the  plants  in  them  going  a-head,  and  tissue  forming  in 
Jus  hotbed  before  breakfast,  and  before  the  same  rays  could  awaken  the 
eeders  of  the  plants  growing  on  a  flat  surface,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of 
iie  fiice  of  the  soil  to  the  sunbeams.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  to  this 
KHirce  that  the  excellence  of  ridge  and  furrow  drilled  crops  of  turnips  and  pota- 
oes  is  to  be  referred,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that  loosening  the  earth 
ibout  many  crops  is  of  no  service  to  them,  but  highly  injurious ;  for  I  find 
rom  experience  that  hacking  a  thmg  half  out  of  the  earth  and  breaking  and 
miiaing  its  feeders,  under  pretence  of  loosening  the  soil  about  it,  is  not  the 
ray  to  forward  its  perfect  developement.  As  the  details  necessary  to  esta- 
4ish  this  point  would  take  me  more  time  and  pains  than  I  can  spare  now,  I  will 
lesr  Uie  odium  of  this  hint,  and  be  called  "  in  error,"  if  you  please,  till  I  can 
;iYe  the  reasons  for  this  way  of  thinking. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  the  form  in  which  garden  soil  should  lie  when  bedded 
at  for  crops ;  and  considering  cottage  as  well  as  castle  gardening,  I  shall 
ike  the  potato  crop  for  an  example  to  illustrate  the  ''Banking  System"  of 
ulture. 

Those  who  have  made  asparagus  beds,  such  as  you  generally  see  about 
iondon,  will  have  the  idea  at  once  ;  but  to  prevent  error,  I  will  give  it  in  feet 
ad  inches.  Divide  the  land  into  sections,  or  beds,  of  4  ft.  wide,  with  2  ft.  of 
Q  alley.  Dig  this  bed,  and,  if  necessary,  dig  in  a  good  layer  of  dung  ;  and, 
rhen  this  is  dug  nicely  and  deeply,  lay  the  manure  for  the  potatoes  on  the 
op  of  the  bed,  and  plant  one  line  of  egg-sized  whole  potatoes  down  the  centre, 
od  one  on  each  side,  a  foot  from  the  centre :  thus  making  three  rows  in  a 
pace  (counting  the  bed  and  alley)  of  6  fl. ;  which,  in  flat  planting,  would  be 
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2  h.  from  row  to  row.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  there  is  no  waste  of  room 
more  than  ordinary.  The  soil  in  the  alley  is  now  to  be  excavated,  and  laid  on 
the  bed  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  deep :  this  quantity  will  therefore  lower  the  alley  it 
least  a  foot  below  its  old  level,  and  with  the  rise  and  the  slope  will  give  a 
slanting  surface  of  2  ft.  facing  the  morning  and  evening  sun  at  ngbt,  or  nearly 
right,  angles ;  and  will  give  the  4  fl.  bed.  a  surface  exposed  to  sun  and  shower 
of  at  least  7  ft.,  that  is,  three  foiurths  more  than  flat  beds,  as  shown  in^.lOl. 


^"'''     '  *** 


Fig.  101 .    Section  through  Ground,  showing  that  a  mvcM  larger  Surface  is  exposed  to  the  AeUm  if 
the  Atmosphere  by  laying  it  up  in  Beds^  than  by  retaining  it  in  an  even  State, 

As  there  is  no  earthing-up  wanted,  you  have  no  deep  hacking  and  hoeing;  and, 
be  it  remembered,  as  the  land  is  onlv  once  on  the  spade,  no  double  digging  or 
trenching.  If  the  weeds  between  the  rows  were  to  grow  as  they  might,  uqr 
could  never  choke  the  crop,  because  they  are  beggared  for  want  of  manure  ia 
the  first  instance,  for  there  is  not  a  forkful  between  the  beds  ;  and,  if  they  start 
with  or  before  the  potatoes,  they  will  have  at  least  18  in.  to  grow  before  tbey 
come  to  the  level  of  the  ground  line  where  the  potatoes  spring  from.  I  bare 
given  this  system  a  fair  trial  on  the  worst  of  land,  and  with  various  crops,  as 
potatoes,  onions,  &c.,  and  have  no  doubt  of  its  superiority,  especially  on  iD 
drained  stiff  clay,  which  it  goes  far  to  correct  and  cure,  being  a  regular  summer 
fallowing :  and  in  the  case  of  shallow  land,  for  carrots  or  the  like,  the  depth 
can  be  doubled  by  making  the  alleys  wider,  and  thus  laying  one  balfontfae 
other ;  for  the  air  will  circulate  between  the  beds  equally  well  for  the  cropii 
whether  the  alley  be  rich  mould  or  barren  sand. 

Begging  pardon  for  this  lengthy  explanation,  I  must  conclude  by  sa^  I 
have  spoken  from  experience ;  for  I  have  cultivated  several  acres  in  this  my 
for  years  past,  and  have  detailed  the  system  with  truth  and  faithfulness  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  no  better  way,  begging  those  who  know  better  to 
help  their  neighbours,  and  me  their  humble  servant. 

Alion  Towers,  Sf,  Andrew* t  Day,  1842. 


Art.  III.     ArboricuUural  Notices, 

QUE^RCUS  pedunculata  fr&ctu  longitsimo,  or  gfande  longipedunculdia,  the  long- 
fruited  common  oak,  is  a  variety  strongly  marked  both  in  its  folii^  and  ML 
The  general  form  of  the  leaves  is  lanceolate,  compared  with  those  of  the 
common  oak,  widest  in  the  middle,  and  equally  pointed  at  both  ends ;  and 
the  lobes  are  acutelv  pointed.  Length  of  the  leaves  6  in.,  and  breadth  in  the 
widest  part  l}in  ;  length  of  the  acorn,  taken  out  of  the  cup.  If  in.,  breadth 
^  in.  The  tree  from  which,  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Charles  Raucb,  we 
received  a  specimen  and  some  acorns,  is  in  the  Imperial  Park  at  Laxembui]^ 
near  Vienna,  where  it  is  60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  in  diameter.  We  have 
distributed  the  acorns,  but  are  very  doubtful  whether,  afler  having  been  kept 
so  long  (July  25.),  they  will  grow. 

Trees  at  Smeaion,  near  Dauceith,  the  property  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh,  measured  by  order  of  His  Grace  for  the  Arboretum  Britanmcvm  m 
December,  1838,  but  inadvertently  not  forwarded. 
CMrus  Lib&ni,  with  a  trunk  containing  115  cubic  feet,  and  15  limbs  contain- 

mff  91  f^. ;  in  a\\  «06  ft.. 
OmtanetL  v6aca»  conts^nvug  Vu  VW  Itut^^  «xv^\v\s^%  \\fe  <c^\t.C«et ;  another 
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veet  chestnut,  containing  in  the  trunk  165  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  limbs 

01  cubic  feet ;  in  all  266  ft. 

%uu  tyivittris  and  Pimtf  unchuUa  one  and  the  tame  species, — We  never 
the  slightest  doubt  of  this,  having  often  seen  both  in   Scotland  and 

;land  (in  the  grounds  of  Svon  House  for  example)  hooked  cones,  and 

ei  with  the  sodes  not  hooked,  on  the  same  tree.     A  hooked  and  plain 

e  have  lately  been  sent  us  from  a  young  tree  at  Hendon  Vicarage,  by 
gardener  there,  Mr,  William  Lawrence,  a  proof,  not  only  that  P,  sylv^- 
and  P,  uncinata  are  not  different  species,  but  that  they  are  not  even 

ieties. 


IT.  IV.  T%e  Principles  of  Landscape^  Gardening  and  of  Landscape- 
Architecture  applied  to  the  Laying  out  <f  Public  Cemeteries  and 
Ike  Improvement  of  Churchyards;  including  Observations  on  the 
Working  and  General  Management  of  Cemeteries  and  Burial- 
Grounds.    By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  p.  409.) 

niL  Country  Churchyards  ;  thbir  present  State,  and  Means  of 

Improvement. 

[■AT  traveller  or  tourist  is  there  that  does  not  make  the  churchyard 
'*  the  village  one  of  the  first  scenes  which  he  visits  ;  and  does  not  re* 
sie  from  it  his  first  impressions  of  the  clergyman,  the  people,  and  conse* 
WDdy  of  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  ?  If  such  be  the  effect 
'  i  glance  at  the  churchyard  on  the  passing  stranger,  what  must  it  be  on 
Me  to  whom  its  imsge  is  constantly  present,  and  by  whom  it  is  associated 
ith  all  that  is  reverential  in  feeKngr  To  the  local  resident  poor,  un- 
iltivsted  by  reading,  the  churchyard  is  their  book  of  history,  their  bio- 
iphy,  their  instructor  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  their  model  of  taste,  and 

important  source  of  moral  improvement.     Much,  therefore,  must  depend 

the  manner  in  which  churchyards  are  laid  out,  and  the  state  in  which  they 
»kept.  A  country  labourer  may  not  have  the  habits  of  attention  and  oh* 
vation  sufficientlv  developed  to  derive  improvement  from  the  style  or  taste 
played  in  the  architecture  of  the  church ;  but  there  is  not  one  countryman 
t  cloes  not  understand  the  difference  between  slovenliness  and  neatness, 
ween  taste  and  no  taste,  when  applied  to'walks,  grass  ground,  and  gardens. 

of  them,  therefore,  may  have  their  taste  for  neatness  and  order  improved, 
their  habits  of  slovenliness  confirmed,  by  the  weekly  impressions  made  on 
m  while  passing  through  the  churchyard  to  the  church ;  and,  while  their 
lita  of  life  are  thus  improved  or  deteriorated,  their  hearts  are  softened  and 
^iorated,  or  hardened  and  diseased,  by  viewing  the  graves  or  monuments 
their  friends  and  relations  neatlj^  kept  or  utterly  neglected,  and  reflecting 
t  they  also  must  soon  take  their  place  among  them  and  be  neglected  in 
jr  turn.  The  intellectual  and  moral  influence  which  churchwards  are  calcu- 
id  to  have  on  the  rural  population  will  not,  we  think,  be  disputed.  Every 
■on,  indeed,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country  must  feel  this.  How 
then  does  the  appearance  of  our  churchyards  answer  the  important  educa- 
ud  ends  which  they  are  calculated  to  effect  ?  It  will  not  be  denied,  we  think, 
tilery  few  of  them  are  kept  in  a  manner  to  answer  the  end  proposed,  and  that 
SIT  great  many  are  in  a  state  of  deplorable  neglect.     In  many  cases  we  find 

lawn  and  pleasure-ground  of  the  clergyman  displaying  the  greatest  order 
I  neatness,  while  his  churchyard  has  no  care  bestowed  on  it ;  or  is  perhaps 
figured  by  the  state  of  the  surface,  or  the  want  of  repair  o(  tVie  ^Mrco>3xw<^vcw^ 
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ICC    But  the  wretched  state  of  the  churchwards  has  been,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ntly  dwelt  on  both  in  this  and  in  other  publications,  and  we  shall  therefore 
ofine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  the  causes  of  their  present  state  separately, 
d  su^Qgesting  the  modes  by  which  these  causes  may  be  removed. 
Want  of  Order,  —  The  cause  of  this  evil  in  churchyards  is,  that  they  have 
t  been  originally  laid  out  on  any  regular  or  systematic  plan.     Not  only  is 
ere  no  gravel  or  paved  walk  round  the  churchyard  in  many  cases,  but  in 
me  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  footpath  from  the  yard-gate  to  the  door  of 
t  church.     In  many  churchyards  it  is  too  late  to  remedy  this  evil  in  an 
Sxtual  manner,  but  we  have  never  seen  one  in   which   it  might  not  be 
iiiO¥ed  to  a  considerable  extent,  without  that  which  at  first  si^ht  seems 
Kolutely  necessary,  levelling  the  turf  mounds  over  the  graves.     This  is  to 
5  ■voided  by  bringing  in  soil  sufficient  to  raise  the  space  between  the  grave 
oonds  to  a  level  or  even  surface,  varying  the  direction  of  the  walk,  and 
ifwnding,  contracting,  branching,  divaricating,  and  inosculating  it,  so  as  never 
disturb  a  gravestone  or  any  description  of  stone  monument.     The  idea  of 
(di  a  walk  is  given  in  the  sketch  fg.  102.,  in  which  it  is  indicated  by  the 
)n  a  a ;  and  the  effect,  after  the  trees  have  been  planted,  is  shown  in 
f.  103.,  p.  479.     In  this  figure  is  also  exhibited  an  addition  made   to  the 
d  ground,  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner.     In  the  interior  of  the  grounJ, 
m  paths   ought   to    be    formed  to   the  graves   to   which   there  is    not 
net   access    from   the    gravel   walks,   to  enable  spectators   to   view   the 
nbs  without   the  appearance  of  treading  on  graves.      The  walk   would 
Idom    require   to    be  raised  more  than   18  in.,  and  it   ought    to    have   a 
■i  margin  on  each  side  of  the  same  height  as  the  gravel,  of  at  least  2  ft. 
vidth.     Where  a  flat  gravestone  was  to  be  crossed  over,  it  might  be  raised 
to  the  proper  level ;  some  other  descriptions  of  stone  might  be  sunk  ;  and, 
cases  of  great   difficulty,  a  gravestone   might   be   crossed   by  a    bridge 
uposed  of  a  flag- stone  of  the  width  of  the  walk,  supported  on  two  piers  ; 
t  such  would  be  of  rare  occurrence.     When  they  did  happen,  advantage 
At  be  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  make  a  raised  seat,  whicn  would  give  a 
n-eye  view  of  part  of  the  churchyard  ;  or  a  handsome  open  structure 

£t  he  erected  in  harmony  with  the  scene,  and  suitable  for  taking  shelter  in, 
r  strangers  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  funeral.  We  never  saw  a 
B  where  abridge  would  l)c  necessary;  but  we  suppose  one,  in  order  lo 
m  the  resources  of  this  mode  of  improvement,  and,  if  possible,  to  convince 
'  readers  that  there  is  not  a  churchyard  in  the  country  that  might  not 
surrounded  with  a  gravel  walk,  leaving  a  border  between  it  and  the  wall ; 
vided  the  clergyman  and  the  other  parties  whose  duty  it  is  were  to  set 
nestly  about  it.  Cross  green  paths  mignt  be  formed  2  or  3  feet  in  width, 
I  they  may  be  even  more  irregular  than  the  surrounding  gravel  paths. 
Inatfier  source  of  disorder  and  also  of  waste  ground  in  churchyards  is,  that 
■ystematic  plan  has  been  laid  down  and  followed  in  allotting  the  graves, 
e  graves  are  put  down  at  random,  leaving  spaces  between  them  either  too 
row  for  graves,  or  of  shapes  so  irregidar  that  they  cannot  be  filled  up,  so 
t  in  many  churchyards  a  large  proportion  of  the  ground  is  thus  rendered 
las.  It  most  frequently  hap[)ens  that  the  places  are  chosen  by  the  de- 
led during  their  lifetime,  or  by  their  friends  afterwards;  and,  some  persons 
ing  partialities  for  particular  parts  of  the  ground,  especially  high  and  dry 
ts»  tnc  graves  are  crowded  together  in  such  parts,  while  in  others  there  are 
naratively  few.  Many  persons  have  an  objection  to  being  buried  on  the 
mside  of  a  church,  probably  from  the  comparative  dampness  and  gloom- 
is  of  that  side  as  compared  with  the  south  side.  Hence  wc  oflen  see  the 
th  side  of  a  churchyard  crowded,  while  the  north  side  is  comparatively 
lioiit  graves.  The  radical  cause  of  this  evil  is  the  placing  of  the  church  in 
direction  of  east  and  west,  in  consequence  of  whicn  a  considerable  portion 
he  churchyard  is  in  shade  during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  the  greater 
tion  of  every  day  throughout  the  .year,  whereas,  had  l\\c  c\\uTv:\v\^ce;Tv  \\"aR,^\ 
'be  direction  of  S.  W.  and  N,  E,,  or  of  N.  W.  and  S.^.>  tVvc  ^va\  'wovX^ 
1  Sen  — 1843,   IX.  i   i 
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have  shone  on  every  side  wall  of  the  church,  and  consequentlj  on  the  ground 
on  every  side  of  it,  every  day  in  the  year  on  which  he  appeared,  and  hence 
the  churchyard  would  have  been  every  where  equally  dry  and  inviting. 

Every  grave  is  a  parallelogram  in  plan,  and  for  practical  purposes  tiwN 
parallelograms  may  be  considered  as  all  of  the  same  length  and  breadth.  It 
IS  obvious,  therefore,  that,  to  get  as  many  of  these  pmllelograms  as  pombk 
into  a  limited  space,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  rows  side  by  side.  Suppod^g 
the  walks  to  be  bordered  with  spaces  sufficient  for  a  single  or  a  double  row  « 
graves,  as  we  have  recommended  for  a<loption  in  laying  out  cemeteries,  tbea 
the  interior  should  he  laid  out  in  double  beds,  in  the  manner  which  we  hire 
already  described  as  calculated  to  make  the  most  of  any  given  space  (m 
fi^.  35.  in  p.  158.).  The  beds  need  not  in  every  case  be  regularly  formed  hke 
the  beds  of  a  garden ;  but,  whether  this  in  done  or  not,  they  should  be  marked 
off  with  sunk  stones  at  the  angles  and  at  each  end  of  toe  central  space  oi 
which  the  gravestones  are  to  be  placed,  in  order  that  the  true  poeitiooaad 
dimensions  of  the  beds  may  never  be  doubtful,  and  may  never  UDdeigonj]r 
change  through  the  carelessness  of  the  grave-digger.  An  arrangement  of  thii 
kind  would  not  hinder  parties  from  choosing  graves  in  any  part  of  the  grond 
as  at  present ;  while  it  would  prevent  the  great  waste  of  surface  that  nov 
takes  place,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  ever  walking  over  graves,  either  to 
look  at  gravestones,  or  for  the  performance  of  funerals.  In  wbiteier 
manner  a  churchyard  is  arranged,  leaving  the  choice  of  ground  free  is  decided^ 
advantageous,  both  in  point  of  utility  and  appearance.  In  point  of  utili^,it 
is  better  that  the  whole  of  the  churchyard  should  be  open  to  the  choice oi  the 
parishioners,  and  thus  the  graves  scattered  over  it,  and  consequently  the  viMr 
and  the  gnses  of  decomposition  diffused  over  a  large  underground  space, 
and  thus  diluted  and  weakened,  than  that  they  should  be  concentrated  in  ooe 
spot,  and  their  bad  effects  aggravated  ;  and  it  is  more  picturesque  to  hsfetbe 
graves  and  tombstones  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  whole  ground,  thn 
to  have  one  part  closely  filled  with  graves  and  tombstones,  and  all  the  re- 
mainder without  any. 

Want  of  Perpendicularity  in  the  Monuments  and  Gravett(mes,'—¥TOiniiOi 
placing  the  head-stones  and  other  monuments  on  secure  foundatiODS,  thcj 
are,  in  almost  every  churchyard,  seen  leaning  in  all  directions ;  and,  when  cos- 
posed  of  more  than  one  stone,  the  joints  are  cracked,  and  the  whole  thrcattM 
to  fall  in  pieces.  This  is  an  evil  which  admits  of  a  remedy  both  with  a  viev 
to  the  past  and  the  future,  without  the  slightest  degree  of  desecration,  thoa|{h 
the  expense  of  resetting  monuments  in  a  churchyard  crowded  with  thea 
might  be  found  inconvenient.  With  respect  to  monuments  to  be  erected  in 
future,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  manager  of  the  burying-grouad  to 
insist  on  the  monuments  being  placed  on  solid  ground,  or  on  a  sure  faun- 
dation  of  masonry  or  brickwork,  as  deep  as  the  grave,  as  already  indicated 
with  reference  to  cemeteries  in  p.  156. 

l^he  tlovenly  Stale  of  the  Grass  and  Herbage  is  the  uext  evil  which  we  ihdl 
notice.  The  surface  of  most  graveyards  is  covered  with  long  grass  and  nak 
weeds ;  and,  though  this  is  apparently  a  less  evil  than  those  which  rave  beea  nca- 
tioned,  it  is  in  reality  a  greater  one,  because  its  removal  requires  little ornoontbf* 
Hence  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  n^;Iigenoe  nd 
slovenliness,  instead  of  setting  an  example  of  neatness,  care,  and  respect  b 
crowded  churchyards  the  soi^  from  the  water  of  decomposition,  is  ntcemdj 
rendered  much  damper  than  in  ordinary  ^ound,  and  it  is  proportioaBtalj 
richer.  Hence  the  extraordinary  vigour  of  the  grass,  docks,  nettles,  thiito 
brambles,  &c.,  and  other  large  plants,  which  it  produces  ;  and  the  annual  ieetj 
of  this  vegetation,  saturated  with  the  gases  which  emanate  from  the  maveiff 
putrefaction  below,  must  be  productive  of  malaria,  more  or  less  acoMdiagto 
circumstances.  The  unoccupied  comers  and  those  parts  of  churchvardi  woi^ 
distant  from  the  eye,  or  from  their  dampness  or  other  causes  least  veqncaiad, 
are  particularly  obnoxious  \u  lV\e&e  tcai^c\a  \  ^vA  Vv^wce  one  of  the  ^eat  ad- 
vantages that  would  resu\t  ^oitv  Vi«?uv%  ev«t>}  <;^vwt<^\^«c\  vmwu&nlbt* 


ttppUtd  to  Public  Cemeteriei. 
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gravel  walk,  with  a  border  between  that  walk  and  the  boundary  fence.  Hie 
next  remedy  for  the  evil  of  rank  grass  and  weeds  is,  to  carry  off  as  mudi  ai 
possible  of  the  surface  water.  This  may  be  effected  by  forming  the  surfiwe 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  favour  the  descent  of  the  water  which  falls  on  it  to 
gratings  connected  with  drains,  or  to  surface  gutters,  which  shall  cany  the 
water  out  of  the  churchyard.  The  tile-draining  system  may  in  many  casa  be 
applied  under  the  green  paths  and  gravel  walks ;  and,  where  there  are  springi» 
it  IS  almost  needless  to  state  that  deep  underground  drains  should  be  made 
under  the  main  walk.  By  thus  effectually  dr3nng  the  surface,  the  ^jass  wiD 
grow  much  less  luxuriantly  and  be  easier  kept  under  by  mowing,  clippingi  or 
8hearing,  than  when  left  in  the  moist  state  now  so  eeneral  in  churchyards. 

The  grass  should  be  kept  constantly  very  closely  cropped,  by  the  scythe^ 
the  hedge-shears,  the  sheep-shears,  or  the  hook.  In  some  cburcfayanb 
the  grave  mounds  are  so  clumsily  made,  and  laid  up  in  such  rough  lump^ 
that  it  is  difRcult  to  mow  the  grass  which  grows  on  them,  and  in  this  ciae  the 
reaping-hook  or  shears  ought  to  be  used.  In  most  parishes  there  are  aged 
persons,  male  or  female,  who  would  gladly  undertake  this  work  ;  and  a  verf 
good  mode  of  getting  it  executed  would  be  to  divide  the  ground  into  portJom, 
and  let  out  the  keeping  of  each  portion  to  persons  whose  pride  it  woold 
be  to  keep  their  charge  in  as  high  order  as  possible.  By  this  means  some  in* 
terest  would  be  given  to  what  is  now  a  heartless  kind  of  labour,  and  the  corn- 
petition  would  insure  efRciency.  The  mowers  or  clippers  would  soon  dbcorer 
that  the  shorter  they  kept  the  grass  the  less  it  would  grow,  and  the  less  woold 
be  their  labour.  Clipping,  however,  would  only  be  necessary  occasionally ;  for, 
wherever  the  grave  mounds  are  neatly  formed  and  smooth  on  the  surftce, 
thev  may  always  be  mown  with  the  sc\'the,  which  is  much  better  than  cropping 
with  the  reaping-hook,  the  mouth  of"^  the  operator  in  the  former  case  being 
so  much  farther  from  the  soil  and  its  exhalations. 

In  some  churchyards  sheep  are  admitted  with  a  view  to  crop  the  gran, 
which  they  do  cflectually  when  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  when  aided  bj  the 
spud  to  eradicate  broad-leaved  coarse-looking  plants  which  sheep  will  not  eat; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  sheep  being  admitted  into  churchyards,  it  is  imposaible 
for  any  i)crson  to  ornament  a  grave  with  shrubs  or  flowers,  and,  as  die 
poor  have  frequently  no  other  means  of  showing  their  respect  for  the  dead, 
we  would  prohibit  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  churchyards  except  where 
a  portion  of  the  ground  had  not  been  buried  in,  and  that  portion  we  would 
separate  from  the  rest  by  a  fence  of  wire  hurdles,  and  keep  it  short  by  ahecp 
to  save  the  expense  of  mowing. 

Desecration, —  Not  only  sheep,  but  cows,  horses,  and  swine,  are  admitted  to 
graze  the  churchyards  in  some  places;  and,  in  the  intellectual  town  of  Had- 
dington, the  minister  of  the  cathedral  burial-ground  not  only  allowed  \» 
sheep  to  graze  in  the  churchyard,  but  carted  in  turnips  to  them  there,  and 
fattened  them  for  the  butcher.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
Scotland,  the  boundary  fences  of  churchyards  are  in  such  a  state  that  aviae 
and  dogs  have  free  access  to  them,  and  the  former  are  allowed  to  tear  up  the 
grave  mounds,  and  even  to  burrow  into  the  graves.  Where  houses  arc  buik 
on  the  margins  of  churchyards,  as  they  frequently  are  in  small  countr}'  towns*, 
the  waste  water  and  other  refuse  from  the  house  are  thrown  from  the  windo^ 
among  the  graves  ;  and,  shocking  as  it  may  be  to  relate,  in  some  parts  w 


*  The  churchyard  of  Carlow  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  so  clo»J 
surrounded  by  tenements,  that  in  some  places  the  wall  of  the  dwelling-house, 
often  loosely  built,  alone  divides  the  bed  of  the  occupant  from  the  (perhap* 
newly  tenanted)  grave  ;  this,  although  rendering  the  air  sufficienthr  vt^ 
brious,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  impurity,  as  the  annual  decay  of'^noxioi^ 
plants,  luxuriant  in  a  place  so  rank  and  untrodden  as  our  graveyards,  nD** 
versally  neglected,  are,  vf\\cre  Nc^cta^Ai^  d^c^^vcv^osition  above  ground  b  » 
much  a  consequence  as  ai\\ma\  <\ec«L>j  ViCttsa?^,  \\^j««^  \si«t^  ^ecicmsly  «* 
surrounding  atmoaphete.     (HroUh  of  Towtu,\iA«^.^ 
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xxland,  as  there  are  no  privies,  either  public  or  private,  for  the  coronion 
ople,  the  churchyard  is  the  place  of  corainon  resort.  That  we  may  not  be 
cued  of  exaggeration,  we  shall  refer  to  the  burying-ground  of  the  established 
torch  in  Stranraer,  as  it  was  in  1841.  A  more  hideous  spectacle  of  the  kind 
e  never  saw  ;  but  it  is  doubtless  in  a  better  state  now,  because  the  Earl 
r  Stur,  with  his  accustomed  liberality  and  public  spirit,  has  since  presented 
le  town  with  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  general  cemetery  ;  and  is  about  to 
nect  another  structure  for  public  convenience  equally  necessary.  Bad  as  the 
liiirchyards  are  in  England,  they  are  much  worse  in  Scotland ;  for  there  the 
Ktra-professional  pursuits  of  the  clergy  are  more  frequently  directed  to  farni- 
ig  than  to  matters  of  taste. 

Hie  charnel-house,  or  bone-house,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  excite 
liupprobation ;  for,  if  churchyards  were  properly  mana<;ed,  no  fragment  of  a 
xAn  or  human  bone  would  ever  be  disinterred  or  seen  by  the  living.  There 
n  two  modes  of  effectually  attaining  this  object :  the  first  is  by  never 
ibeing  more  than  one  coffin  in  a  grave  ;  or,  if  more  are  placed  in  it,  either  in- 
xrring  them  at  the  same  time,  or  placing  the  firbt  coffin  so  deep  as  to  admit  of 
I  stratum  of  6  ft.  in  thickness  between  it  and  the  second  coffin  ;  the  last- 
leposited  coffin,  in  either  case,  being  not  less  than  6  ft.  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground  :  and  the  second  mode  is  by  placing  on  the  last-deposited  coffin 
I  gnard,  or  following  stone,  as  already  suggested  in  p.  98. 

Allowing  public  passages  to  be  made  through  churchyards  is  a  common 
loarce  of  desecration ;  but,  as  these  pasf^ages  are  generally  conducive  to  the 
convenience  of  the  living,  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent desecration,  they  ought  to  be  fenced  off  on  each  side. 

No  kind  of  games  ought  ever  to  be  allowed  in  churchyards,  nor  dogs  ad- 
Biitted  if  possible,  nor  smokine,  nor  in  short  any  thing  that  would  indicate  a 
Vint  of  reverence  for  the  dead. 

By  iiur  the  greatest  desecration  which  takes  place  in  churchyards  results 
bm  their  crowded  state,  in  consequence  of  which  a  grave  cannot  be  dug 
vithout  disinterring  coffins  and  bones.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  evil  but 
^  enlargement  of  churchyards,  which  is  required  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
Qd  should  be  effected  from  time  to  time,  according  to  some  principle  or  rule 
lerived  from  the  population  returns,  and  the  average  annual  burials. 

Want  of  Treet  and  Shrubs. —  We  have  often  stated  it  as  our  opinion,  that 
xmntry  churchyards  might  be  greatly  increased  in  interest,  by  being  carefully 
od  systematically  laid  out,  and  moderately  planted  with  proper  kinds  of 
rees  and  shrubs.  These  being  named  would  create  a  great  niterest  in  them, 
nd  the  whole  of  the  ground  being  very  neatly  kept  would  diffuse  a  taste  for 
rder  and  neatness  among  the  parishioners.  This  improvement  is  beginning 
>  take  place  in  various  parts  of  England,  though  but  rarely  in  Scotland, 
'hoe  flowers  are  considered  light  and  gaudy,  and  where  the  great  object  to 
e  attained  is  to  subject  the  mind  to  the  bondage  of  fear,  by  continually  re- 
linding  the  spectator  that  *'  he  also  must  die  *,  and  that  death  is  only  the 


♦  •*  From  whence  you  come,  or  whosoe'er  you  be. 

Remember,  mortal  man,  that  thou  must  dee.*' 

Lines  on  the  Sundial  in  the  Garden  at  Brougham  Castle, 

*'  Alas  I  the  little  day  of  life 
Is  shorter  than  a  span, 
Yet  black  with  many  hidden  ills 
To  miserable  man.** 

Lines  on  a  common  Tombstone  in  Kirkmichael 
Churchyard^  Wigtonshire, 

ne  of   the  most  gloomy  scenes  of  the  kind  in  the  West  of  Scotland  :  it 
ontains  "the  corpse  of  Gilbert  Mc Adam,  who  was  sVvot  \)>j  \\v^\j»\t^  cjH 
'hiUean  and  BalJocnmiU,  for  his  adherence  to  the  y^otA  o£  X.W  \AO\^,«Ci^^^ 
7rk  of  Reformation,  in  July,  1682." 
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door  to  everlasting  life."  {Gard,  Meig.,  1842,  p.  617.)  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
dispute  the  justness  of  this  taste,  relative  to  those  who  hold  particular  opioioni ; 
for  our  own  part  we  prefer  the  decorated  churchyard,  but  we  would  no  more 
decorate  it  in  the  manner  of  a  flower-garden,  than  we  would  dress  a  mourner 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  bride  or  a  bridegroom. 

We  shall  show  at  the  end  of  this  article  the  mode  in  which  we  think  treei 
and  shrubs  ought  to  be  introduced  in  new  churchyards,  and  for  those  alrcMijr 
long  occupied  we  shall  give  a  few  general  directions. 

Suppose  a  walk  to  be  formed  immediately  within  the  boundary,  leaviog  a 
border,  regular  or  irregular  in  width,  as  the  state  of  the  graves  and  pw^ 
stones  may  admit,  then  a  few  trees  may  be  scattered  along  each  tide  of 
it,  singly,  so  as  to  form  a  running  foreground  to  the  interior  of  the  churdi- 
yard,  and  to  break  the  formality  of  the  boundary  fence.  As  the  walk  any 
be  supposed  to  be  very  irr^ular  in  direction  and  in  width,  the  distance  b^ 
tween  the  trees  should  be  irregular  also  ;  and  occasionally  two  trees,  or  a  tree 
and  a  shrub,  or  a  tree  and  a  honeysuckle  or  other  climber,  may  be  planted 
in  one  hole.  In  the  interior  of  the  compartments,  where  the  ground  is  already 
so  completely  filled  up  that  there  is  no  chance  of  any  other  graves  being  formed, 
a  few  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  so  placed  as  to  group  with  some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  of  the  gravestones,  and  along  the  cross  green  paths  one  or  tvo 
trees  n)ay  be  planted  at  the  angles  or  turns  of  the  walk,  by  way  of  accouDtaig 
for  these  turns.  But,  whether  in  planting  in  the  interior  or  along  the  greea 
paths,  care  must  \ye  taken  to  preserve  lengthened  glades  or  vistas  to  be  seea 
from  the  main  gravel  walks.  These  vistas  should  not  extend  from  one  boundary 
wall  to  the  other,  so  as  to  show  everywhere  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
ground,  but  should  rather  terminate  in  an  apparent  mass  of  trees  or  buahe^ 
or  in  a  view  of  the  church,  so  as  to  leave  abundant  exercise  for  the  imagina* 
tion.  Along  the  boundary  fence,  if  a  wall,  which  is  generally  the  case,  we 
would  plant  creepers,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  but  chiefly  the  different  kinds 
of  ivy,  as  being  evergreen,  and  Virginian  creeper,  /?h6s  radicans,  &C.,  which, 
like  the  ivy,  adhere  to  the  wall,  and  consequently  require  little  care.  Where 
the  expense  of  training  was  not  an  object,  we  would  introduce  roses, mi^ 
nolias,  laurustinus,  C'ydonia  japonica,  Chimon&nthus  fragrans,  and  varioos 
other  shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  adapted  for  walls.  Where  the  fence 
was  a  thorn  hedge,  we  would  measure  it  into  regular  spaces,  so  as  to  train  up 
shoots  from  the  top  of  the  hedge  at  regular  distances,  in  order  to  form  arti- 
ficial heads,  round  or  square,  at  such  places ;  or  we  would  train  up  a  single 
stem,  and  graft  on  each  a  different  kind  of  thorn,  or  other  rosaceous  tree  or 
shrub.  On  a  holly  hedge  we  would  graft  variegated  hollies,  and  on  a  ye« 
hedge  the  golden  yew,  which  makes  such  a  splendid  appearance  gnfted  oo 
the  common  yew  at  Elvaston  Castle.  If  we  had  to  plant  a  holly  hedge  or  a 
yew  hcilge  round  a  churchyard,  we  would  form  piers  or  pilasters  at  regular 
distances  in  both,  which  should  be  carried  up  higher  than  the  hedge,  and 
terminate  in  balls.  The  piers,  in  the  one  case,  should  be  variegated  hollies 
and  in  the  other  variegated  yews.  If  we  had  to  plant  a  hawthorn  hedge,  we 
would  form  the  piers  of  preen  holly. 

Where  a  churchyard,  though  long  in  use,  was  not  yet  filled  up,  wc  should 
take  care  to  plant  no  trees  and  shnihs,  the  permanent  effect  of  which  wtf 
essential,  in  situations  where  they  would  have  to  be  removed  when  a  gni^e 
was  dug.  We  should  place  them  chiefly  along  the  walks,  at  such  distances  as 
to  leave  room  for  one  or  two  graves  between  every  two  trees. 

In  few  or  no  cases  would  we  plant  large-gro\i  ing  deciduous  timber  trees  in 
churchyards,  such  as  the  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  white  or  black  Italian  poplaff 
Huntingdon  willow,  alder,  sycamore,  &c. ;  because,  from  the  size  they  attaio, 
they  would  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  church  and  of  the  monuments. 
We  should  confine  ourselves  to  low-growing  trees,  and,  where  only  a  few  could 
be plantedf  to  evergreens  of  Vwal\^v\\.e  ^onsvs. 

front  of  Monuments . — ^MouumcixU  ^orm  ^  ^eaX.  ^oxn cxi  <iS.\«»8\Vj  vod  intercit 
in  churchyards,  and  it  is  grauV>\tvft  Xo  o\i%«rje/vcw  \!^«;  \x^\^KJc»>a\tfwA^^ 
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tropoUm  and  of  otlier  large  towni,  thu  u  they  incrcBue  in  number  they  are 
pming  in  taMe.  Every  encouragement,  we  think,  ought  to  be  f^'vea  lo 
w  introduction  in  Tillage  churchyards,  on  account  of  the  effect  which  ihev 
noot&il  to  tWTe  on  the  taste  of  the  inhabilanti,  and  more  particularly  on  all 
OK  connectetl  with  the  building  arta,  auch  aa  carnenterK,  raasons,  hrick- 
rcr*.  &f .  It  aeems  unfortunate  that  the  rerenues  of  the  clerpy  ore  made  to 
ipcnd  [wrtly  on  the  permisaion  granted  to  put  up  monumenli,  and  ihua  a 
an  i>  taxed  for  bis  reverential  ft-elin^,  and  for  erecting  an  instructive  and 
dutiful  cdiject,  which  he  would,  probably,  have  rendered  more  l>eautiful  still 
f  the  amount  of  feet  jnud  to  the  clergyman.*  A  better  mode  would  be  to 
•courage  the  erection  of  monumenla,  by  givinj[  the  ground  as  a  present  on 
Mditioa  of  the  monumeiil  being  proportionately  handsome.  We  would  en- 
ouiage  ercry  kmd  of  monument,  from  the  nioit  Trail  to  the  luoat  permanent, 
I  tending  to  cultivate  reverential  feelings  and  improve  the  taste ;  and  we 
tMld  encourage  the  naming  of  ali  the  trees  and  shrubs,  as  tending  to  excite 
irioaity  and  intellectual  exercise. 

Ibe  churchyard  at  tit.  Michael's,  at  Dumfries,  is  perhaps  the  most  remnrk- 
Uein  Britain,  on  account  of  the  number  and  ROod  taste  of  itH  tombstones, 
tk  appearance  of  theae  at  a  distance  is  singularly  ):rand  and  picturesque. 
ilKting  tombvtones  at  Dumfries  is  quite  a  ,^ 

Mn*  among  the  middle  classes,  which  has  i^fe 

■cot  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  chcaf)  and 
Mil;  wrongfat  red  freestone,  and  the  tulents 
' the  late  mason  and  sculptor,  Mr.  Alexander 
ilhnbie.  The  cheapness  of  these  tombstones, 
Mipared  with  the  price  of  similar  erections 
tout  London,  is  so  great,  that  we  are  per- 
Hded  (hnr  might  form  a  profitable  article  of 
Miinerce  for  the  metropolitan  cemeteries.  To 
MUe  those  concerned  to  judge  how  far  this 
Bty  be  the  case,  we  give,  (hrovich  the  kinii- 
IM  of  Walter  Newall,  Esq.,  arcTlitect.  Dum- 
M,  Ggurea  from  the  designs  of  two  monu- 
Mnta.  not  long  since  erected  at  the  heads  of 
W  graves  of  two  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Huod. 
Aer  and  son  ;  that  of  the  father  (Jig.  104.) 
tut  38/.,  and  thatoflheaon,  William  (_/^.  105.),- 
U.  The  csrriue  to  London,  by  Whiiebnven, 
t  are  informed,  would  not  amount  to  bl.  for 
leb  of  these  monuments.  (Gard.  Mag.  for 
Ml,  p.  529.) 

The  improvement  of  the  church  is  chiefly 

ebnsinesa  of  the  architect;  h"' 'he  gardener  f"*- "**-*J™;^'^^^-__-^-.^^  ■ 

■y  in  variouB  cases  cooperate  with  him,  or 

en  Bupersede  his  exertions.     It  is  desirable  in  all  cases  that  a  church,  like 

ery  other  large  building,  should  stand  on  a  level  terrace  or  plstlorm  ;  but, 

moat  old  churches  are  buried  or  earthed  up  by  graves  ir 
U  the  ground  is  higher  without  than  it  in      ''      '''      '' 


^jraljagita. 


•  The  fees  for  permission  to  erect  the  einiplest  and  theapeet  of  alt  stone 
morials  placed  by  graves,  a  head  and  foot  stone,  vary  in  the  London  churoh- 
rda  from  'il.  'it.  to  Hi.  6<. ;  for  permission  to  place  ii  flat  stone  over  a  grave, 
fn  4/.  4«.  to  12/.  12».  i  anJ  the  price  for  more  ambitious  monuments  varies 
m  U.bi.  lo  105/.  For  the  right  to  erect  "stones  and  vaults"  in  the 
ickney  churchyard,  though  it  was  greatly  enlarycd  some  years  ago,  from 
«e  to  forty  guineas  have  been  paid.  (Ciiamt  i^lhr  Clergy,  \i.  2b.) — See  An 
ramimitiBif  ^ Mr.Macicmnoa*  BiiJ,  p.  117.  ;  Cnucli'i  i^unerot  Gtude  t  m4 
■M  qf7btim4,  A  A 
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;e  csn  seldom  or  never  be  fonned,  without  incurring  a  degree  of  it- 
n  that  would   be  unjustifiable.     Still,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  ■  ipM 

round  the  wnlls  of  the  church  might  be 

cleared  away  to  the  width  of  a  or  3  feet, 

and  or  such  a  depth  as  to  be  Bt  least  G  in. 

below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  church. 

This  space  ought  to  be  carried  com- 
pletely round  the  church  on  a  perfect 

level,  or  with  merely  a  ven'  gentle  in- 
clination from  the  middle  of  the  building 

to  each  end,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

olT  surfiice   water.     Under  this  space 

there  should  be  a  tile-drain  within  a  few 

inches  of  the  surface  to  carry  ofl'  run 

water,  or  a  deep  drain  it'  the  subsoil  re- 
quires it.   The  ground  round  this  narrow 

level  platform  should  either  be  supported 

by  brickwork  or  sloped  down  witn  turf, 

according  an  the  graves  are  nearer  or 

more  distant;  and  both  the  width  of  the 

platform  and  the  angle  of  the  slope  may 


should 


require  it.   The  grand  essential  objec 

to  get  a  level  base  for  the  walls  to  i 

from,  the  surface  of  which  shall  be  6 

lower  than  the  surface  of  the  floor  of 

(he  church.     The  walk  to  the  church 

door  will  require  to  descend  to  this  plat-      '■"-'^ ' '■ — ^ ' — ' '  i» 

form  by  811  inclined  pkne,  and  there  will      ^^    ^^    Mmamcuit.  ilr  Haadttm  m 

of  course  be  one  step  of  ascent  to  ihc         '       '  d^h^  amni,*t^. ' 

porch  or  the  church. 

It  is  unnecessary'  to  state  that  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  church  should  ^ 

kept  in  good  repair,  and  that  in  many  cases  ivy  and  the  Virginian  crecjkca 
might  be  planted  against  it ;  but  we  cannot  recommend  roses  and  other  [rfnti 
requiring  dug  suil  at  the  roots,  on  account  of  the  injury  tbe^  would  do  to  tk 
platform,  and  the  e^pe^8^  that  would  he  incurred  in  trainmg.  It  is  alwiri 
much  better  not  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  can  be  done  well. 

Perhaps  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  improvement  of  churchjinli,  the 
erection  of  handsome  monuments,  and  the  economy  of  burial  to  the  poor,  if 
the  fees  of  the  clergymen  from  the  church  and  churchyard  were  coiDDUWd 
for  a  fixed  sum  to  he  raised  annually  by  a  general  rate  on  the  parish ;  but  tlm 
is  a  part  of  the  subject  not  wiihin  our  province. 

Laying  out  mid  planting  a  new  Churchyard.  — Churchyards,  like  ercryMbV 
description  of  yard  or  garden,  ought  to  be  laid  out,  jilantcd,  and  niinticJ, 
with  reference  to  their  use;  and  the  scenery  produced  should,  in  its  n* 
pression  and  general  elfcct,  indicate  what  that  use  is,  or,  at  all  events,  be  > 
accordance  with  it.  A  churchyard  ought  not  to  be  laid  out  so  as  to  be  M- 
taken  for  a  pleasure-ground,  a  shrubberj',  or  a  flower-garden  ;  neither,  on  At 
other  hand,  ought  ic  to  be  left  in  a  stale  of  utter  neglect,  without  regnl'^ 
walks,  and  overgrown  with  weeds  and  rank  grass.  The  uses  of  the  churdiJKa 
are,  as  a  place  of  burial,  as  an  enclosure  and  protection  to  the  church,  H  ■ 
place  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  as  a  place  of  weekly  meeting  fc* 
solemn  purposes,  and  as  an  approach  to  the  church.  All  its  uses  are  a  s 
serious  and  iin[iortant  nature,  and  it  is  tiiereforc  to  be  considered  u  ■  gnre 
and  solemn  scene.  Now,  the  question  to  be  solved  in  laying  out  a  cbur* 
yard  is,  what  trees,  what  treatment  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  pM 
walks,  graves,  gravesioneN,  and  tombs,  will  be  most  conducive  to  saleraaitjn 
effect.  The  expression  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  grave  and  M>leniD,bf 
ill  long-eslablisned  association  with  our  religious  feelings;  and  H  thcrA** 
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may  be  considered  as  having  a  similar  influence  on  the  scenery  around.  The 
feeling  of  solemnity  is  one  more  of  a  passive,  than  of  an  active,  nature  :  it 
neither  needs  much  cultivation,  nor  much  exercise  of  the  imagination. 
Strong  contrasts  are  not  required  to  excite  this  feeling,  nor  varied  and  in- 
tricate scenery  to  prolone  it.  On  the  contrary,  this  will  be  more  decidedly 
the  effect  of  sameness  of  rorm  and  colour,  and  their  repetition.  The  solemnity 
of  a  churchyard  has  its  origin  in  the  uses  of  the  place,  and  will  only  l>c  in- 
terfered with  or  weakened  by  the  introduction  of  such  objects  as  interfere 
with  these  uses.  Simplicity,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  governing  principle  in 
erery  thing  relating  to  churchyards ;  and,  as  the  appearance  of  neglect  or 
ilovenlineas  always  implies  want  of  respect,  order  and  neatness  are  next  in 
importance.  By  order,  we  mean  the  avoiding  of  every  thing  like  confusion 
Id  the  placing  of  the  graves,  tombs,  and  graveKtones,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
trees:  and,  by  neatness,  we  allude  more  particularly  to  keeping  the  turf  short 
and  smooth  ;  the  walks  Enn,  even,  and  free  from  weeds  ;  the  gravestones 
Buuht ;  and  the  tombs  in  a  state  of'  repair. 

Ine  character  of  a  churchyard,  as  a  place  of  burial,  will  always  be  more  or 
km  influenced  by  the  character  and  manners  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongn. 
Il  Brhain,  churchyards  have  much  less  care  bestowed  upon  them  than  in 
Ontnd  Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  The 
•MiiDent  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  deceased  persons  in  these  countries  is 
ihovn  by  planting  flowers  over  the  graves,  and  frequently  cultivating  them 
there  for  some  years  afterwards.  Among  the  Moravians,  on  the  Continent, 
the  churchyard  is  sometimes  laid  out  in  compartments,  with  walks  between, 
like  a  garden ;  and  the  compartments  are  kept  dug,  and  planted  with  flowers 
Hid  ornamental  plants.  Two  powerful  arguments  are  advanced  in  favour  of 
this  practice :  the  first  is,  that  a  churchyard  so  managed  costs  less  than  if  it 
vere  in  turf,  and  kept  short  by  mowing ;  the  second,  that  the  surface  of  the 
;round  has  always  the  same  appearance,  there  being  no  gravestones  or  tombs, 
«k1  the  ground  being  left  level,  and  replanted  with  the  plants  which  stood  on 
t  before,  after  every  interment ;  these  having  been  carefully  taken  up,  and 
laced  on  one  side,  before  the  grave  was  dug.  It  is  evident  that  this  mode  of 
resting  a  churchyard,  however  consonant  it  may  be  to  the  ideas  of  those  who 
dopt  it,  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  desiderata.  It  does  not  indicate  its 
se,  as  it  has  neither  raised  graves,  tombs,  gravestones,  nor  any  other  ap- 
earance  of  its  being  a  place  of -burial;  and  it  is  not  calculated  to  excite 
olemn  emotions,  as  it  has  all  the  gaiety  of  a  flower-garden. 

In  Britain,  respect  for  the  dead  is  not  generally  shown  by  the  introduction 
f  flowers  over  their  graves  ;  but  the  practice  prevails  in  some  places  throughout 
be  country,  more  especially  in  Wales,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  metro- 
olitan  and  other  cemeteries.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  commended  and 
ncouraged,  as  rendering  burial-grounds  inviting  us  places  to  walk  in,  and  as 
he  frequent  recollection  of  deceased  friends  nas  a  tendency  to  sober  the 
nind  and  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  living.  In  every  part  of  Germany 
rhere  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
heir  friends,  or  even  of  visiting  these  graves  annually  on  a  certain  day  and 
lecorating  them,  the  inhabitants  are  a  reflective,  and  very  humane  and 
imiable,  people  ;  for  example,  at  Munich.  The  introduction  of  flowers  in 
thurchyards,  therefore,  where  they  are  [ilanted  over  the  graves  by  the  re- 
Btions  of  the  deceased,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  their  introduction  in  the 
oargins  of  plantations  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  imitation  of  shrubberies,  as  is 
lone  in  some  of  our  public  cemeteries ;  to  the  utter  neglect,  as  we  think,  of 
Impropriate  character  and  expression.*     Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  the  three 


•  Hanover  Chapel,  Brighton,  has  a  burying-ground  which  is  quite  unique. 
a  straight  avenue  of  elm  trees  leads  from  the  entrance  gate  to  the  door  oC  the 
chapel;  and  on  each  side  of  the  gravel  walk,  which  rutva  Ao^w  >^t  ccoxx^^^ 
be  avenue,  is  a  narrow  margin  at  smooth  high\y  Vept  gjraaa.    "^cilV  >^cv««^  *v^ 
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principles  of  simplicity,  order,  and  neatness,  &s  guides  in  lajring  out  cfaunfa- 
yards,  we  hhall  next  proceed  with  the  details. 

SiiucUion  and  Soil. —  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  obsenre  that  a  countrj 
church  ought  either  to  be  built  adjoining  the  village  for  which  it  ia  intendei^ 
or,  if  it  is  to  serve  two  or  three  villages,  in  a  situation  central  to  them.    The 
surface  of  the  ground  ought  to  be  an  elevated  knoll,  in  order  that  the  church 
and  the  spire  may  be  seen  on  every  side,  and,  if  possible,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  parish.     The  knoll  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  its  summit  being  reduced  to  a  level,  or,  at  all  events,  to  a  nearly  level 
platform,  or  piece  of  table  land,  about  the  size  of  the  churchyard ;  a  lerd 
surface  being  more  convenient  for  the  purj)ose  of  interment  than  a  slopiitf 
one,  for  a  reason  that  will  be  given  hereatter.     Besides  which,  the  ground 
plan  of  a  church  being  a  parallelogram,  to  see  it  rising  out  of  a  round  kooU 
would  be  contrary  to  every  idea  of  a  suitable  and  secure  foundation.    Where 
there  is  no  want  of  room,  or  not  many  burials  likely  to  take  place,  the  suffice 
of  a  churchyard,  instead  of  being  level,  may  be  quite  irregular  ;  but,  in  tliii 
case,  the  places  for  graves,  and  the  walks  of  communication  to  these  pbctt, 
must  be  rendered  easily  accessible,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  level.     This  cm 
always  be  effected  by  laying  the  ground  out  in  terraces  ;  a  mode  of  dispootioii 
which  may  be  as  advantageously  adopted  in  churchyard  gardening,  as  it  if  ii 
gardening  as  an  art  of  culture.     The  soil  should,  if  possible,  be  sand/  or 
gravelly,  as  being  most  suitable  for  promoting  animal  decomposition ;  and 
also  because  there  is  a  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  being  buried  in  dr}'  soil 
The  worst  of  all  soils  for  a  churchyard  is  a  stiff  wet  clay  ;  which,  by  its  com- 
pactness and  retention  of  water,  prevents  the  natural  decomposition  of  tke 
body,  and  changes  it  into  an  adipose  substance. 

Tlie  Size  of  the  Churchy  and  the  Extent  of  the  Churchyard,  will  depend  on  the 
population  for  whose  service  they  are  intended  ;  and  on  the  probable  sbwoeas 
or  rapidity  of  its  increase.  The  form  of  the  church  may  be  conskiered  m 
fixed,  by  precedent  and  immemorial  usage,  in  that  of  a  parallelogram,  with  or 
without  projections  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross; 
and  having  a  tower,  steeple,  or  cupola,  at  one  end,  for  the  church  bells  and  i 
clock.  There  are  some  examples,  however,  of  churches  having  been  msde 
semicircular,  circular,  or  polygonal,  in  the  plan,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  ptf- 
ticular  situations. 

The  form  of  the  churchyard  is  not  fixed,  like  that  of  the  church,  but  will 

on  each  side  a  neat  low  wire  fence,  and  beyond  this  is  the  burying*ground,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  dug  and  planted  with  herbaceous  plants,  interspersed 
with  low  trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  and  divided  by  walks,  in  some  places 
straight,  and  in  others  winding.  The  whole  is  interspersed  with  graves  and 
gravestones ;  and,  as  the  gates  in  the  wire  fence  are  all  kept  locked,  no  person 
IS  allowed  to  walk  among  the  gi*aves  who  is  not  admitted  by  the  gardener. 
Ilwcry  recent  grave  is  covered  with  a  mound  of  green  turf,  kept  smooth  by 
clippmg  or  mowing,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  kept  dug  and  planted; 
so  that  no  flowers  can  be  said  to  be  grown  on  the  recent  graves,  but  oulj 
be.side  them.  The  recent  graves  are  those  in  which  interments  have  taken 
place  within  two  or  three  years ;  and  are  always  known  by  being  covered 
with  green  turf,  which  is  kept  fresh  by  watering,  and  short  and  thick  bj  ft^ 
quent  mowing.  Nothing  that  we  ever  saw  in  a  cemetery  or  churchyard  coiW 
up  to  the  high  keeping  displayed  in  this  one.  The  walks  and  their  edgei 
were  perfect;  the  grass  every  where  like  velvet ;  the  dug  ground  as  fresh  and 
garden-like  as  if  it  had  been  recently  dug  and  raked  ;  the  flowers  neatly  staked 
and  tied  up,  where  tying  was  required  ;  and  not  a  single  decayed  flower  or 
leaf  could  we  observe  any  where.  The  boundary  walls  were  covered  with 
ivy  and  other  climbers,  and  we  observed  trained  on  them  one  or  two  fig  trees 
and  some  other  plants  of  the  tree  kind  ;  but,  as  in  consequence  of  the  wif* 
fence  we  could  not  get  into  the  interior  walks,  we  speak  omy  of  what  wesiv 
from  the  avenue.    (Gard,  Mag.«  \%4f2,  ip.  349.) 
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illy  be  determined  jointly  by  the  form  and  position  of  the  church,  and 
rm  of  the  ground  which  surrounds  it.  If  the  ground  be  level,  or  nearly 
en  the  outtine  of  the  churchyard  may  coincide  with  that  of  the  church, 
also  to  form  a  large  parallelogram,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  that 

the  prescribed  bearing  of  all  Christian  churches.  There  is,  however,  as 
ive  already  seen  (p.  477.),  a  great  disadvantage  in  placing  the  church  so 

bear  east  and  west,  which  is,  that  the  north  side,  both  of  the  church 

and  the  part  of  the  churchyard  next  them,  is  kept  great  part  of  the  year 
I  shade,  and  the  ground  is  consequently  rendered  damp,  and  uninviting  to 
in.  MTe  are  happy  to  find  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  advan- 
of  a  diagonal  bearing  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  acted  on,  both  in 
ings  and  churches.  Indeed,  no  single  building  or  row  of  houses,  or 
t,  should  be  set  down  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  unless  there 
ne  ver3'  decided  reason  for  doing  so. 

the  church  be  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  or 
e-like  knoll,  then  the  outline  of  the  churchyard  will  be  determined  solely 
ie  eround,  and  may  be  circular,  oval,  or  roundish  ;  and  we  may  here  ob- 
e,  tnat,  when  cases  of  this  kind  occur,  as  they  are  not  very  common,  we 
L  the  ground  plan  of  the  church  ought  to  be  round,  or  roundish,  also.  In 
ral,  the  position  and  form  of  the  churchyard  ought  to  be  such  as  will  have 
od  effect  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  surrounding  parish  from  which 
I  seen  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  look  well  from  its  immediate 
uty,  and  also  from  the  different  doors  and  sides  of  the  church. 
"%€  Site  of  the  Church  should  be  central  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground 
eh  is  to  constitute  the  churchvard,  when  that  shape  is  in  any  way  remark- 
i ;  but,  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  level,  the  church  may  be  placed 
rer  one  end  of  the  parallelogram,  or  other-8haped  piece  of  ground,  which 
ns  the  churchyard,  than  another  ;  or  even  nearer  to  one  side,  provided 
I  is  not  attended  with  injustice  to  the  parishioners.  In  general,  the  exact 
ition  of  the  church  within  the  churchyard,  when  not  determined  bv  natural 
lonistancea,  oucht  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  sides  on  which  it  is 
iroached.  If  the  parish  lie  equally  round  the  church  on  every  side,  there 
I  be  at  least  four  gates  to  the  churchyard,  corresponding  with  the  four  car- 
al  points  ;  and  in  that  case  the  church  ought  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
irchyard ;  but,  if  there  be  only  a  gate  at  one  end,  or  if  there  should  be 
cral  gates  all  nearer  one  end  than  the  other,  the  church  ought  to  be 
ced  accordingly. 

The  Ground  Plan  of  Hie  Church,  its  exact  position  in  the  churchyard,  the 
mdary  lines  of  the  latter,  and  the  different  churchyard  doors  or  gates  being 
ed  on,  before  any  thing  farther  is  done,  the  church  ought  to  be  built ;  and 

shall  suppose  that  its  elevation  is  so  designed  as  to  appear  to  rise  from  a 
tfbrm  of  gravel  or  pavement,  of  from  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  wide,  according  to  the 
e  of  the  church  ;  this  platform,  or  terrace,  being  supported  by  a  sloping 
ik  of  turf,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  furnished  with  flights  of  steps  opposite 
;h  of  the  churchyard  gates.  Underneath  the  surrounding  platform  there 
ght  to  be  a  deep  barrel-drain  or  box-drain,  for  receiving  the  rain-water  from 

I  roof  of  the  church,  and  thus  keeping  the  foundations  dry;  and  from  this 
lin  there  ought  to  proceed  others  of  the  same  kind,  under  each  of  the  walks 
lich  lead  from  the  church  platform  to  the  boundary  wall.  These  last,  besides 
trying  away  the  water  collected  in  the  drain  which  surrounds  the  church, 

II  dry  the  subsoil  of  the  churchyard  generally,  and  enable  it  the  better  to 
•orb  the  water  of  decomposition ;  and  receive  the  surface  water  from  the 
Jks,  through  gratings  placed  at  regular  distances. 

2%r  Boundary  Fence  of  the  churchyard  should  be  such  as  to  exclude  ey^ry 
\d  of  domestic  quadruped  ;  but  it  is  not,  in  general,  necessary  that  it  should 
•o  high  as  to  prove  a  barrier  to  man ;  because  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  that 
36t  persons  will  reverence  the  interior  more  or  leas,  w\d  \.Vv«l\.  vVvo^^HiVa 
B  ynthout  this  reverence  will  have,  in  general,  nothing  to  g;ai\tv  b^  \yc«»iiAxi% 
o  such  B  scene.     We  here  exclude  altogether  the  cotWftAeT«l\oxv  oK  XsoA.-^- 
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stealing,  which  a  recent  judicious  law  has  rendered  no  longer  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, more  especially  in  country  places  As  swine  and  rabbits  are  particularly 
offensive  in  churchyards,  especially  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  boundary  feoce 
should  either  be  a  low  wall  of  3  ft.,  surmounted  by  a  holly  or  thorn  hedge;  or 
a  wall  of  6  or  7  feet  in  height,  without  any  hedge.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
inner  face  of  the  wall  may  be  planted  with  common  ivy.  Where  the  church- 
yard is  to  be  united  with  the  adjoining  lawn,  garden,  or  pleasure-ground  of  the 
parsonage,  the  boundary  fence  on  the  side  next  the  residence  may  be  an  open 
iron  railing ;  and,  where  it  is  to  be  united  with  a  pleasure-ground  on  a  large 
scale,  or  a  park,  it  may  either  be  surrounded  by  an  open  iron  railing,  or  bj  a 
deep  and  wide  sunk  fence.  If  a  hedge  is  in  any  case  determined  on  as  the 
boundary  to  a  churchyard,  it  ought  to  be  kept  much  broader  at  bottom  than 
at  top,  in  order  that  it  may  grow  quite  thick  and  close  there ;  and  the  onlj 
plants  fit  for  such  a  hedge  are  the  common  white  thorn  and  the  holly. 

The  Walk*  of  a  Churchyard  are  of  two  kinds  :  those  for  proceeding  from  the 
different  gates  in  the  boundary  fence  to  the  church  doors,  for  persons  eoing 
to,  or  returning  from,  the  church ;  and  those  which  make  the  circuit  en  the 
churchyard,  for  the  more  conveniently  viewing  the  tombs  and  graves,  and  for 
conducting  funerals.  The  walks  proceeding  from  the  entrance  gates  in  the 
boundary  fence  to  the  church  doors  should  be  always  in  straight  Tines,  and  of 
a  width  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  church  and  churchyard,  but  never 
narrower  than  6  ft. ;  because  this  is  the  least  width  which  will  allow  two  per* 
sons  abreast,  carrying  a  coffin  between  them  on  handspokes,  to  pass  aolemply 
along  ;  the  width,  indeed,  should  be  greater  rather  than  less,  because  nothing 
can  be  more  indecorous  than  to  see  a  funeral  procession  crowded  and  huddkd 
together  for  want  of  room.  In  every  case,  we  would,  if  possible,  place  the 
entrance  gates  so  that  the  walk  from  them  to  the  church,  whether  to  its  sides 
or  its  ends,  might  always  meet  the  building  at  a  right  angle.  • 

With  respect  to  the  walk  round  the  churchyard,  it  should  in  every  case,  and 
whether  the  churchyard  were  small  or  large,  be  at  a  distance  of  at  least  10  ft. 
from  the  boundary  wall,  in  order  to  leave  a  border  sufficiently  broad  for  a 
range  of  graves  to  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  This  walk  should  be 
of  the  same  breadth  as  the  others  ;  and,  like  them,  in  no  case  less  than  6 ft. 
for  the  reasons  already  mentioned.  In  most  churchyards  this  boundai^  walk, 
and  the  cross  walks  necessary  as  approaches  to  the  church,  will  be  sumdent ; 
but,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  cross  walks  from  the  boundair  walk  to  the 
terrace  round  the  church  may  be  added  ;  or  a  second  surrounding  walk  maj 
be  formed,  half-way  between  the  terrace  or  walk  round  the  church,  and  the 
circumferential  walk. 

The  grassy  Surface  of  a  Churchyard,  when  it  is  newly  laid  out,  should,  of 
course,  be  even  ;  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  level,  the  more  convenient  will  it  be 
for  all  the  purposes  of  interment.  Whether  even  or  uneven,  it  should  alvajt 
have  a  descent  from  the  church,  rather  than  towards  it,  for  the  sake  of  throw- 
ing off  the  surface  water ;  and  in  strong  clayey  soils,  in  moist  climates,  pro* 
vision  ought  to  be  made  by  surface  gutters,  even  in  the  turf,  for  conveying  the 
water  to  underground  drains,  or  directly  along  the  surface  to  the  boundary  of 
the  churchyard. 

Trees  in  Churchyards, — The  number  of  trees  which  may  be  introduced  into 
a  churchyard  depends  on  its  situation  and  soil ;  the  great  object,  next  to  thtf 
of  leaving  abundance  of  room  for  the  graves,  being  to  preserve  dimness,  ift 
order  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  mephitic  effluvia  that  may  rise  to  the 
surface,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  admission  of  abundance  of  light  and 
air.  Where  the  soil  is  clayey,  and  the  situation  low,  very  few  trees  are 
admissible ;  and  these  few  should  be  small  fastigiatc-growing  kinds,  that  neithtf 
cover  a  large  space  with  their  branches,  nor  give  too  much  shade  when  the 
sun  shines.  In  an  elevated  open  situation,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  grafcfljr* 
the  trees  in  a  churchyard  may  be  comparatively  numerous  ;  because  the  ahd^r 
which  they  will  afford  in  winter  will  produce  warmth  to  persons  croasing  the 
churchyard  to  church  ;  and^  from  the  airiness  of  the  situation,  and  dryness  of 
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be  soil,  they  will  not  produce  damp  when  their  leaves  are  on  in  summer,  but 
rill  freely  admit  of  evaporation  from  the  surface. 

Supposing  a  new  cnurchyard  to  be  planted,  we  should  place  the  trees 
biefl?  at  regular  distances,  in  rows  parallel  to  the  walks.  There  are  very  few 
borcnyards  that  would  bear  more  trees  than  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  cir- 
mnferential  walk,  and  also  on  each  side  of  the  walks  leading  from  the 
Btrance  gates  to  the  church  doors ;  while,  in  cases  of  limited  extent,  and  a 
h^'ey  soil,  a  row  of  trees,  planted  at  regular  distances  along  the  boundary 
sooe,  will,  perhaps,  be  as  many  as  can  be  introduced  without  producing 
■■p  ;  and,  m  others,  a  few  trees  along  each  side  of  the  principal  walk  from 
be  entrance  gate  of  the  churchyard  to  the  church  will,  perhaps,  be  enough, 
t  most  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  area  ot  a  churchyard, 
I  general,  lies  from  east  to  west ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  trees  planted  in 
bat  direction  will  throw  a  shade  upon  the  ground  the  greater  part  of  every 
17  that  the  sun  shines,  throughout  the  year.  For  this  reason,  where  the  soil 
t  so  damp,  or  the  situation  so  confined,  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  introduce 
Qt  yery  tew  trees,  these  ought  cither  to  be  in  lines  along  such  of  the  ap- 
roiches  to  the  church  terrace  as  lie  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  ;  or 

0  be  introduced  as  single  trees,  at  the  intersections  of  the  cross  walks  with 
he  boundary  walk. 

The  kinds  of  trees  to  be  planted  in  a  churchyard  form  a  subject  of  as  great 
mportance  as  their  number  ;  because  a  single  tree  of  some  species  will  pro- 
faice  more  bulk  of  head,  and  consequently  more  shelter,  shade,  and  damp,  than 
lalfa  dozen  trees  of  some  other  kinils.  As  a.guide  in  the  choice  of  the  kinds 
)f  trees,  it  may  be  adopted  as  a  principle,  that  none  ought  to  be  planted 
vfaich  will  grow  higher  tnan  the  side  walls  of  the  church  ;  because  to  conceal 
iie  church  by  its  appendages  or  ornaments  is  inconsistent,  not  only  with  good 
iste,  but  with  common  sense.  By  good  taste,  in  this  instance,  we  mean 
lUowing  the  church  to  have  its  proper  expression,  &s  the  principal  and  most 
%nified  object  in  the  landscape.  Thorns,  hollies,  maples,  sycamores,  yews, 
nountain  ash,  wild  service,  &c.,  are  suitable  trees  for  the  churchyards  of  very 
Huall  churches  ;  and  the  common  maple,  some  species  of  oaks,  such  as  the 
svergreen  oak,  the  Italian  oak,  and  some  of  the  American  oaks,  with  a  host  of 
Kber  middle-sized  trees,  are  suitable  for  the  churchyards  of  churches  of  the 
irdiDary  size.  There  are  very  few  country  churches,  indeed,  which  have  even 
keir  towers  or  spires  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  the  stronger-growing  elms 
r  poplars  being  planted  in  their  churchyards.  The  Oriental  plane  (not  the 
Accidental)  may  be  especially  recommended,  on  account  of  the  stone-like  hue 
f  its  bark  and  foliage,  its  finely  cut  leaves,  and  agreeable  shade,  for  churches 
r  both  the  largest  and  the  middle  size.  The  purple  beech  would  harmonise 
lell  in  churchyards  with  the  dark  yew  ;  and  the  flowering  ash  is,  also,  a  very 
titable  tree. 

As  all  trees  in  churchyards  must  be  liable  to  have  their  roots  injured  by  the 
gging  of  graves,  this  is  one  grand  argument  for  planting  the  trees  alongside 
le  walks  ;  because  in  that  case  there  will  be  always  one  side  of  the  tree  the 
ots  of  which  will  remain  untouched,  viz.  those  which  spread  under  the 
alk.  For  the  same  reason,  trees  with  roots  that  spread  near  the  surface, 
ich  as  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  should  seldom  be  made  choice  of.    Were  it  not 

1  this  account,  the  cediu*  of  Lebanon  would  be  one  of  the  most  fitting  of  all 
ees  for  a  churchyard,  from  the  sombre  hue  of  its  foliage,  and  its  grand  and 
St  picturesque  form  ;  from  the  horizontal  lines  of  its  spreading  branches 
mtrasting  strongly  with  the  perpendicular  lines  of  a  Gothic  church ;  and, 
x>ve  all,  from  the  associations  connected  with  it,  on  account  of  its  frequent 
lention  in  Holy  Writ.  For  all  these  reasons,  it  were  much  to  be  wished 
Mit,  in  all  new  churchyards,  two  or  three  snots  (each  of  obont  30  ft.  in  dia- 
leter)  were  set  apart,  not  to  be  broken  up  for  interments,  and  each  planted 
■ith  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.  In  many  old  churchyards  in  the  country,  a  spot 
sfficiently  large  for  at  Je«.st  one  cedar  might  easily  be  Rpaied  \  wvi  >i)cv^  Oi«- 
rama  or  the  churchwardens  who  should  plant  a  cedar  ou  «mcVv  «i  «^o\.,«s\\ 
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fence  it  sufficiently  while  youne,  would  confer  a  grand  and  appropriate  oraa* 
ment  on  the  church,  and  would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  parishionen. 

No  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  churchyard  the  natural  nabit  of  which  is 
to  grow  near  water,  such  as  willows,  alders,  &c. ;  because  the  expression 
conveyed  by  such  trees,  being  that  of  a  moist  situation,  is  altogether  unsuit- 
able for  a  churchyard  ;  nevertheless,  as  the  public  in  general  do  not  partici- 
pate in  these  associations,  one  of  the  most  popular  trees  in  churchyards  eTen 
where  is  the  weeping  willow.  On  the  whole,  the  cypress,  the  yew,  the  Irish 
yew,  the  red  cedar,  the  Swedish  and  Irish  junipers,  the  Jimiperus  recum, 
the  Oriental  arbor  vitse,  the  different  species  of  thorns,  the  common  Mont- 
pelier,  mountain,  and  other  maples,  the  wild  service,  the  whitebeam  tree  and 
Its  hybrids,  the  holly,  and  a  few  others,  are  the  most  suitable  low  trees  for 
churchyards;  next,  those  which  grow  about  the  height  of  the  Norway  maple; 
and,  lastly,  those  which  rank  in  point  of  size  with  the  Oriental  plane. 

The  Slattern  of  Interments  in  Churchyards  is,  in  general,  very  imperfect ;  and, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  no  system  whatever  is  lulopted.  The  obvious  prin- 
ciple is,  to  place  the  tombs  near  the  eye,  and  consequently  near  the  walks; 
and  to  place  the  graves  without  gravestones  in  the  interior  of  the  com- 
partments. For  this  reason,  we  would  reserve  a  strip  of  ground,  10  or  12  feet 
in  width,  along  both  sides  of  the  walks  (which  would  include  the  whole  of  the 
space  between  the  boundary  walk  and  the  boundary  wall)  ;  these  strips 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  family  burial-places,  whether  merely  indi- 
cated  by  corner  stones,  or  railed  in,  or  containing  gravestones  or  tombs. 
The  whole  of  the  compartments  being  thus  bordered  by  strips  for  family 
burial-places  or  purchased  graves,  the  interior  of  each  compartment  might 
either  be  laid  out  in  strips  parallel  to  the  borders,  with  gravel  walks  between; 
or  devoted  to  graves  without  marks,  laid  out  in  the  manner  of  a  garden,  with 
regular  alleys  of  turf  between.  The  manner  of  arranging  these  graves,  and  all 
the  regulations  respecting  them,  should  be  much  the  same  as  thoae  recom- 
mended for  cemeteries,  p.  158. 

In  Gennany,  it  is  customary,  in  some  churchyards,  to  bury  all  the  duMren 
under  a  certain  age,  who  are  not  to  have  grave-marks,  in  a  compartment  by 
themselves  ;  not  only  because  the  waste  of  ground  occasioned  by  phc^l 
large  and  small  graves  together  is  thus  avoided,  but  because  it  ia  found  thi^ 
in  the  case  of  children,  the  ground  may  be  used  again  much  sooner  tinn  fA^ 
ground  in  which  adults  have  been  buried.  But  we  do  not  think  it  neeoii^ 
to  recommend  such  a  practice  for  Britain,  where  churchyards  are,  or  may  b^ 
increased  in  size  with  the  increase  of  population ;  and  where  it  ia  deflnlli 
that  no  grave  should  be  opened  after  it  has  once  been  filled. 

On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  the  extent  of  tin 
churchyard  in  country  parishes  remains  the  same  as  it  was  several  ceoturiei 
ago ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that,  in  districts  where  the  populatioD  bai 
increased,  the  graves  are  crowded  together  so  as  to  obliterate  one  another, 
and  the  ground  raised  considerably  above  the  surrounding  surface,  as  well  as 
above  the  floor  of  the  church.  Every  time  a  grave  is  dug  in  such  church- 
yards a  great  number  of  bones  are  thrown  up ;  which  are  deposited  in  the  first 
mstance  in  the  charnel-house,  and,  in  many  cases  at  least,  sold  afterwards  to 
bone  collectors,  who  ship  them  to  Britain,  along  with  the  bones  of  quadra* 
peds,  to  be  crushed  for  manure.     (See  Gfo-d,  Mag,  for  1842,  p.  546.) 

Fig,  107.  is  the  ground  plan  of  a  churchyard  laid  out  agreeably  to  the 
foregoing  principles;  and^.  106.  is  an  isometrical  view,  supposing  the  trees  to 
have  been  ten  or  twelve  years  planted,  and  some  of  the  graveatones  and  tombs 
to  have  been  erected.  The  churchyard  is  of  small  size,  and  is  adapted  for  in 
agricultural  parish,  where  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  moderatdj 
good  circumstances,  and  whence  it  is  supposed  the  superfluous  populatioo 
will  migrate  to  the  townn,  and  leave  the  number  of  permanent  inluibitants 
comparatively  stationary.  There  is  only  one  entrance  to  the  churchyard  (td* 
Jig,  107.),  over  which  there  \a  an  aic\v>N«i^  ^ot  >Xv^  \>TQ\»ci\otL  of  persons  waitiflf 
dvkntig  rain  or  snow.  ThewaVV.  \a  %^.  \iTo«A,wv^\>vi^«fc^^  ^xs^cxxa^^^m^ 
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(h)  which  ascend  to  the  platform  on  which  the  church  stands.  The  circuffl- 
f'erential  walk  (c)  is  6  ft.  wide,  with  a  border  for  tombs  and  gravestooei  ot 
each  side,  1 2  ft.  wide.  There  is  also  an  inner  walk  (</)  of  the  same  wklll^ 
between  which  and  the  platform  on  which  the  church  stands  there  is  anoCher 
12  ft.  broad  for  tombs.  The  space  for  graves  without  marks  lies  on  each  ode 
of  the  walk  e,  and  is  in  14  divisions,  with  room  in  each  for  24  graves.  Each 
of  these  divisions  is  separated  by  a  grass  path  2  h,  wide.  The  two  surround- 
ing borders,  intended  for  tombs,  are  planted  with  trees  20  ft.  apart.  At  the 
angles  (//),  these  trees  are  cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  at  the  main  entrance  (g  g), 
they  are  yew  trees ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  trees  are  different  spedes  of 
thorns  (Cratae^gus)  (A),  and  evergreen  cypresses  (»),  alternately ;  except 
opposite  to  the  side  entrances  to  the  platform,  and  at  the  angles  adjoining  the 
cedars,  where  there  are  yew  trees  marked  k  k  k  k.  Whatever  tree  is  in- 
troduced on  one  side  of  the  walk,  the  same  sort  is  also  planted  on  the  other; 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  uniformity  in  the  perspective.  The  number  of  trees 
wanted  for  this  churchyard  will  be  8  cedars  of  Lebanon,  20  yews,  28  cy- 
presses, and  32  plants  ot  CVatae^gus.  The  latter  may  be  of  the  following  16 
species  or  varieties  :  — 

C.  coccinea.  C.  i^ronia. 

C.  c.  corallina.  C  Oxyacantha  rosea. 

C.  punctata.  C  O.  multiplex  (flore  pleno). 

C,  Cr6s-g&lli.  C.  O.  melanoc4rpa. 

C.  C.  «alicifblia.  C,  O,  praeVox. 

C,  orientalis  (odoratSssima).  C.  glandulosa. 

C,  tanacetifolia.  C.  heteroph^lla. 

C.  t.  Celsianfl.  C.  flava. 

Half  the  yews  may  be  of  the  upright  Irish  variety ;  but  the  cypresses  should 
be  all  of  the  common  upright-growing  kind.  In  many  parts  of  England,  and 
generally  in  Scotland,  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  the  cypress ;  but  in  aD 
such  places  the  Irish  yew,  Irish  juniper,  Swedish  juniper,  weeping  Nepsl 
juniper  (Juniperus  rec6*rva),  the  upright-growing  variety  of  the  Orientol  aibor 
vitse,  or  the  Pinus  Cembra^  may  be  substituted.  The  common  hoUy  is  iftM 
not  n  bad  substitute ;  and,  if  deciduous  cypress-like  trees  were  required,  «t 
know  o^  none  more  suitable  than  the  Quercus  pedunculata  festigiata  and  tiw 
CVatae^gus  Oxyac&ntha  strfcta. 

The  parties  wishing  to  bury  in  the  borders  are  not  to  be  con^dered  M 
obliged  to  erect  tombs  of  any  sort,  or  even  to  enclose  the  spot  which  tlic| 
have  purchased  with  an  iron  railing  ;  all  that  they  will  be  held  under  obligi- 
tion  to  do  will  be,  to  confine  their  operations  within  the  limits  of  the  ptnl- 
lelo^ram  which  they  may  purchase  (and  which  may  be  either  single,  as  shown 
in  the  plan  at  /,  or  double,  as  at  u),  and  the  four  comers  of  which  will  be 
indicated  by  four  stones  let  into  the  soil  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  The 
party  purchasing  the  ground  may  erect  any  description  of  gravestone,  toob^ 
statue,  or  monument,  he  chooses  within  it ;  or  he  may  leave  it  in  naked  tar( 
which  will  be  mown  or  clipped  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  ;  or  he  may  plait 
it  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  in  which  case  he  must  keep  it  in  repair  himadC 
We  have  suggested  the  idea  of  not  rendering  it  compulsory  to  erect  tonbt 
or  iron  railings,  in  order  that  we  may  not  seem  to  exclude  those  wW 
cannot  afford  the  expense  of  such  memorials,  from  purchasing  a  grave  to  hflU 
in  perpetuity.  A  poor  man  may  be  willing  to  afford  the  price  of  a  ffvt%  H^ 
order  to  preserve  the  remains  of  his  family  from  being  disturbed ;  though  hf 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  the  farther  expense  of  decorating  it,  by  settiig: 
up  a  gravestone  or  erecting  a  tomb. 

The  Church  shown  in  the  figures  is  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  improted 
design,  suggested  by  an  architect  in  the  Architectural  Magazine  i  and  itdiffen 
from  the  ordinary  plan  of  churches  in  the  manner  of  the  entrances,  and  aUo 
in  the  general  form  being  nearer  that  of  a  square  than  is  usual.  The  author 
of  thin  plan  adopts  it  as  a  pnuc\p\i^,  ^^  \)[\^\.  >>^^  ^\yv\.  \w  the  outer  walla  from 
which  each  pew,  and  each  cXaas  o^  ![»e^?k,  c«xv  \i^  ^giAsw^  Vj  ^^i^c^^cvm^^^ 
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sible  distance,  is  the  best  situation  for  an  entrance ;  and  for  the  following 
reason :  that  a  person  entering  a  church  after  the  congr^ation  has  partlj 
assembled,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  after  service  is  commenced,  may  giio 
his  sitting  as  soon  as  possible,  and  avoid  at  least  one  half  the  disturbuce 
otherwise  created,  by  having  only  half  the  length  of  an  aisle  to  travene.* 
With  respect  to  the  general  form,  this  architect  considers  **  that  plan  the  best 
which  concentrates  the  greatest  number  of  benches  or  pews  within  i  giyeo 
distance  of  the  preacher ;  and  hence  he  prefers  a  square  to  a  parallelognun." 
He  adds  :  "  Never  let  the  inner  entrance  door  of  a  church-  open  under  i 
gallery,  or  the  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  church  will  be  irrecoverably  loit 
If  you  will  have  western  entrances  and  western  galleries,  contrive  to  htie 

Corches  or  cloisters,  so  as  to  take  you  to  the  gallery  front  before  you  enter  the 
ody  of  the  church.*'  (Arch,  Mag.,  iv.  p.  568.)  The  ground  plan  in^.  107. 
is  made  in  accordance  with  these  principles  :  //  are  the  entrance  poircliei; 
m  m,  staircases,  from  which  the  body  of  the  church  is  entered  through  lobbiei 
at  fi.  The  inner  lobbies  are  formed  by  two  pairs  of  folding  doors,  with  a 
space  between,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  towers  which  cob* 
tain  the  stairs.  The  inner  doors  of  the  lobbies  may  be  glazed  with  stained 
or  painted  glass.  If  the  body  of  the  church  be  fitted  up  with  benches,  the 
effect  would  harmonise  better  with  this  style  of  architecture  ;  and,  in  tht 
opinion  of  several  clergymen  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  this  arraogement 
would  be  more  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  according  to  which  all 
are  eaual  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  RuMi 
churches  there  are  no  benches  or  seats  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  nothing  to 
prevent  the  meanest  slave  from  standing  by  the  side  of  the  highest  noble^ 
or  even  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  portion  of  the  sittings  maraed  o  o,  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  pulpit,  our  architect  considers  should  be  free.  The 
communion  table  is  to  be  placed  at  /?,  the  pulpit  at  7,  and  the  reading-desk  st 
r.  "  The  vestry  and  singers*  seats  (s)  should  be  divided  from  the  bod?  of 
the  church  by  a  pierced  screen,  finished  upon  the  same  level  with  the  ^alieiy 
fronts ;  and  above  this  screen  should  be  a  niche  and  canopy  to  the  pulpit,  d^ 
signed  as  much  as  possible  to  improve  the  sound.**  (lb,,  p.  571.)  Wboefcr 
wishes  to  enter  into  farther  detail  on  the  subject  of  churches,  and  to  M 
plans  and  elevations  on  a  large  scale  of  the  one  shown  in  J!g,  106.,  may  cob- 
suit  the  Architectural  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  393.,  vol.  iv.  p.  237.  and  p.  56&, 
and  vol.  v.  p.  223. 

The  Parsonage  House  and  Grounds  will,  in  general,  be  most  conveniently 
situated  adjoining  the  church  and  churchyard ;  and  the  church  will  ahrnt 
form  a  most  appropriate  object  in  the  principal  view  from  the  parsonage,  w 
churchyard,  also,  may  sometimes  be  seen  as  a  part  of  the  view ;  and  at  ocbtf 
times  it  ma^  be  so  united  with  the  grounds  of  the  parsonase  as  almost  to 
seem  a  continuation  of  them.  In  the  greater  number  of  situations,  howefcft 
we  believe  the  clerg)'man  will  prefer  having  his  residence  at  a  short  dtstaace 
from  the  churchyard ;  not  only  from  the  idea  that  there  may  be  mephitic  ex- 
halations from  It  (especially  m  churchyards  where  the  graves  are  crowded 
pell-mell  together,  and  opened  without  any  regular  system),  but  idao  became 
familiarity  with  the  interments  taking  place  in  it  may  lessen  the  aentinieot  flf 
solemnity  excited  by  them  in  his  children  and  domestics,  and  may  obtnde 
that  expression  more  powerfullv  than  is  desirable  upon  the  minds  of  strtffen 
who  may  be  his  guests.  Another  and  a  decisive  reason  why  the  church  tfd 
churchyard  should  generally  stand  alone  is,  that  the  expression  of  9o\eattt[ 
is  heightened  by  this  circumstance.  Solitariness  is  unquestionably  a  powcfM 
in^edient  in  all  feelings  which  are  the  opposite  to  those  of  gaiety ;  and,  4> 
this  account,  the  church  and  churchyard  should  stand  completely  iaohttl 
and,  as  we  have  said  before,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  so  elevated  as  to  be 
seen  from  all  the  surrounding  country.  (See  the  subject  of  Parsonage  HOO10 
treated  of  in  the  Suburban  Gardener,  p.  607.  to  p.  615. ;  in  which  the  piaaof 
Dunchurch  Vicarage,  laid  out  from  our  designs  in  1837,  is  given  as  an  euaif^ 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  of  a  parsonage  united  with  the  sctotry  of  aa  id- 
joining  churchyard.) 
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T.  V.  Bieton  GardeM^  their  Culture  and  Management^  in  a  Series 
f  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
light  Honourable  Lady  RoUe. 

{Continuedfrcm  p.  436.) 
Lbttbr  XIX.     Crane-^mecked  Short-handled  Hoes. 

fOW  give  you  an  account  of  the  different  uses  I  make  of  my 
tie  crane-necked 
tt.  {Jig.  108.) 
Nob.  1.  and  2.,  k 
fg.  109.,  I  use  ^( 
r  cutting  and 
inning  out  all 
idfl  of  T^etable 
)p8  to  their  final 
rtence,  such  as  carrots,  early  turnips,  parsneps,  onions,  lettuce, 
and  for  stirring  the  surface  amongst  any  growing  crops, 
there  is  not 


Fig.  108.    Crane-necked  Hoes. 


i   • 


/IHI^ 


om  for  a    larger 
e. 

Nos.  3.  and  4.,  in 
u  109.,  are  for  the 
me  purpose,  the 
st  time  of  thin- 
itf ;  and  for  hoeing 
£  crops  as  do  not 
|nire  to  be  mode 
tUn,  as  well  a^ 
long  all  kinds  of 
ints  that  are 
icked  out,  such 
cdery,  cauliflow- 
^    broccoli,    cab- 

S,  &C. 
06.  5.  and  6.,  in 
;  110.,  I  use  for  all 
ids  of  seed  beds ; 
r  radishes,  carrots,  &c.,  in  frames  and  pits ;  for  small  seedlings 
it  pricked  out  in  frames,  pits,  under  hand-glasses,  or  in  hooped 
ds ;  amongst  peas  in  rows,  when  they  first  come  up ;  or  any 
iicr  small  crop  where  there  is  not  room  for  wider  hoes,  and  the 
rfiice  requires  breaking.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  have  any 
nd-weeding  done,  except  in  the  gravel  walks ;  as  I  am  well 
Qvinced  there  is  much  mischief  done  by  incautious  and  thought- 
is  people  weeding  amongst  crops. 

Nos.  7.  and  8.,  mjiff.  110.,  I  use  for  stirring  lYve  ^\vt(^9d(^  oil 
tted  planter  seed-pans,  &c.      No.  8.,  VitVv  a  eotX,  o^  ^\wV^ 

K  K   2 
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blade,  I  find  very  useM  for  moving  the      ^       ^nu^ 
soil  round  the  rims  of  the  pots,  to  dear 
out  any  obstruction  that  is  ukely  to  pre-  ^ 
vent  a  free  diffusion  of  water. 

I  well  know  it  is  an  idea  many  people 
have,  that  it   is   loss   of  time  to  hoe  ^ 
before  they  have  a  crop  of  weeds ;  and 
they  have  encouraged  their  growlJi  for       <       ^  ^  ^      | 

a  considerable  time,  as  if  they  were  in  -  ^gif;;;^^,^J.....\.j 
some  fear  of  losing  the  stock  of  them.  .  i 

In  good  cultivation  a  weed  ought  never  <  ^  '^  >  ^  \ 
to  be  seen.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  ^  ^i^— t"^***"**^  IJ  f  ) 
that  tell  us  one  good  weeding  is  worth  X  \ 

two  hoeings :  I  say,  never  weed  any  crop  ^«'  "<^  SUSl^^u^^^^  ! 
in  which  a  hoe  can  be  got  between  the 

plants ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  destroying  weeds  and  venn]ii» 
which  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  if  hoeing  is  well  done,  us  for 
increasing  the  porosity  of  the  soil,  to  allow  the  water  and  air  to 
penetrate  freely  through  it.  I  am  well  convinced,  by  long  vA 
close  practice,  that  oftentimes  there  is  more  benefit  derived  \sj 
crops  from  keeping  them  well  hoed,  than  there  is  from  the  manure 
applied.  By  keeping  the  surface  of  the  earth  dean,  open,  and 
healthy,  natiure  supplies  herself:  it  is  not  only  the  mean9  of 
eradicating  weeds  and  vermin,  but  through  it  (stirring  the  8o3) 
vegetables  profit  in  every  way ;  they  are  clean,  healthy,  and  oft 
finer  flavour.  Had  not  our  counUy  produced  weeds,  I  am  apt 
to  think,  we  should  never  have  thought  of  using  the  hoe,  or  any 
other  fertilising  tool.  My  rule  is  to  hoe,  fork,  and  stir  the 
surface,  at  every  opportunity,  when  it  is  in  a  proper  state  for 
performing  these  operations.  Weeds  or  no  weeds,  still  I  keep 
stirring  the  soil ;  well  knowing,  from  practice,  the  very  beneficial 
effect  which  it  has.  It  is  attended  with  little  trouble,  and  only  re- 
quires to  be  adopted  as  a  system.  Raking  the  surface  fine  I  have  al- 
most wholly  dispensed  with,  in  every  department,  as  I  have  plainly 
seen  the  ill  effects  of  it  many  times ;  and  this  is  a  season  it  most 
be  much  felt,  particularly  on  all  kinds  of  heavy  soils :  the  heavy 
rains  will  run  the  surface  together,  and  bind  it  so  as  to  beooine 
caked,  "livery,"  and  " steely."  [See  p.  429.]  By  hodng  with 
judgement  and  foresight,  the  surface  can  be  left  even,  wholesome, 
and  porous ;  and  three  hoeings  can  be  accompliflied  to  one 
hoeing  and  raking.  Much  injury  is  done  by  ralang  the  sui&ce 
so  very  much,  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  not  only  the  mesoi 
of  binding  and  caking  the  surface,  but  it  clears  the  stones  off  tf 
welL  The  earth  in  its  natural  state  has  stones,  decayed  roots, 
and  vegetation,  to  keep  it  open  and  porous,  and,  by  their  decom- 
position, graduaHy  to  2A<\  to  \)[i<^  «»xN3ci^  ^{  the  soil.  It  abo 
contains  naturally  nuoietoxxa  \i«ft«X»>  ^ wtaa^  ^sA\&^ik»k  ^  ^ 
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irth  is  sufficiently  drained^  either  naturally  or  otherwise,  and 
le  surface  kept  open,  there  is  no  fear  of  suffering  either  from 
might  or  moisture ;  and  it  is  healthy  for  the  animal  as  well 
)  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Bicton  Gardens,  June  6.  1843. 


.RT.  VI.       On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lawn^  Shrtdtberyy  and 
Fkncer-Garden.    By  the  Conductor. 

(CoHttmuedfrom  p.  445.) 

ki  detaga^fSg,  111.,  is  for  the  distribution  of  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
knts  according  to  the  natural  system.  It  has  been  carried  into  execution 
I  the  Vice-R^al  Gardens  at  Monza,  near  Milan,  b^  Signor  Giuseppe  Manetti, 
le  director  of  these  gardens.  To  this  distinguished  honour  M.  Manetti, 
Im>  has  been  our  correspondent  for  many  years,  has  been  recently  elevated ; 
id  the  appointment  appears  to  us  to  do  equal  honour  to  him  and  to  his  royal 


The  around  possesses  no  advantages  in  point  of  form  or  surface,  and  is 
Aher  limited.  If  the  area  had  been  of  greater  extent,  M.  Manetti  observes, 
M  fenera  would  have  been  separated  from  each  other  by  a  line  of  different- 
olonred  plants,  such  as  Armeria  vulgaris ;  but  there  was  no  room  for  any 
nig  of  tnis  kind.  The  plants  included  in  this  collection  are  chiefly  such 
I  ve  not  common  in  Itaw.  The  arrangement  is  as  follows ;  the  spaces  be- 
fWD  the  beds  beine  tuH,  and  the  main  walks  gravel ;  the  whole  surrounded 
f  a  wall,  except  at  ue  west  end. 


A.  TBALAMIFLO^JK. 

1.  HanunculAces. 
S.  Berberide€B. 
8L  PodophylUUreae. 
i.  Fapaveracese. 
S.  l^iunariacese. 
S.  Cruciferse. 
7.  dstfnese. 
R.  Fiolari^. 
9.  Curyoph^lleae. 
Ol  Irfnese. 
1.  MiMceBR. 
C  ^ypericinese. 
S.  (rcraniacese. 
i.  Zygoph^lleae. 
16.  Autaces. 

B.  CALTClFLO^aA. 

!•  Legumindsse. 
t.  JSosluresB. 
S.  Onagribiae. 
4.  i^thrariaceae. 
A,  Melastomacefle. 
•.  Passifldrese. 
7.  Crassulaceae. 
a  SudfrigesB. 


9.  Umbelliferse. 

10.  Araliices. 

11.  Aubi^ese. 

12.  Valeridnete. 

13.  DipslUiese. 

14.  Comp6sitse. 

15.  Lobeliocmr. 

16.  Campanulaceac 

C.   COaOLLlFLO^RJE. 

1.  ilpoc^neae. 

2.  ilsclepi^AT. 

3.  Gentian^cr. 

4.  Bignontoce^. 

5.  Convolvulacese. 

6.  Polemoni&ces. 

7.  Poraginese. 

8.  iSbl^ese. 

9.  Scrophulari^ese. 

10.  Labiate. 

11.  Ferbenkcese. 

12.  ^canth^ceap. 

13.  Primulicese. 

14.  Globul^se. 

15.  /^umbagfnese. 
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D.  monochlamy'oe^, 

1.  /lantacfnese. 

2.  Nycta^neae. 

3.  Polygoneae. 

4.  i^uphorbiacnr. 

5.  C^rtlceae. 

6.  Aesed&ceae. 

7.  Piperkccae. 

B.  ENDO'OENJB. 

1.  Orchldeae. 

2.  /HdesB. 

3.  AmaryllidetP. 

4.  /Temerocallldeae. 

5.  5miliU:e8e. 

6.  ^sphodelese. 

7.  TMpdcete. 

8.  Afelanthaceae. 

9.  ^roideae. 

10.  Junceae. 

11.  Cy^xdc€€B, 

12.  Gramlneae. 

F.  ACRO'oBNiE. 
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O.     HALF-HARDY   PLANTS. 

v/asminum  heteroph^Uum»  Er}'thrlna  CVista-edlli,  Poinciaiui  Oilliestt,*  Pit- 
t6tDonim  Tobhra^  Siphodiinpylos  blcolor,  Raphi6lepis  ialicifoUa,  i>ioiip^ros 
Kmn^  Cliaothus  puniceus,  Edwardsia  microphylla,  E.  erandiflora*  Pupleunim 
coriiiceuin,  B.  frudcosum,  Passiflora  caeriklea,  P.  cserulea  cteruleo-racein68at 
BacaUoDM  nionterideDsis,  E.  rubra,  E.  floribiinda.  Fuchsia  ven{ista,  F.  ftfilgens, 
F.  oorymbifldray  Hovenia  d61cis,  Azalea  Indica,  Callistemon  laoceolatus, 
Ittfciuin  florid^num,  Grab6wskui  boerhaavk^o^,  Xa6rus  Borbdma,  Seritsa 
ftei'tida,  fbeagnus  arg^ntea,  B6ddleii  globosa,  C^tisus  nubieenus,  il^rbutup 
ilodr^ne.  A,  ^ndrachne  serratifblia,  Genista  thyrsiflora,  LigSstrum  Ii^cidum, 
L.  nepaleuse,  Ceanothus  cteruleus,  Benthamia  acuminata,  B.  fragffera,  OHea 
frlgrans,  O.  fi-agrans  longifolia,  Pern^ttia  mucronkta.  Camellia  japdnica,  C^neo- 
nun  bicolor,  Duva{ia  dep^ndens,  Podoc^us  macroph^llus,  &€. 

Matua,  near  Milan,  July  10.  1843. 

{To  h€  ecmtinutd.) 


Abt.  Vn.  Botanicaly  FloricuUuraly  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new) 
already  in  Cultivation :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
Supplement  to  the  *•  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants,^  the  "  Hortus  Bri' 
tannicus/*  the  **  Hortus  Lignosus^  and  the  ''  Arboretum  et  Fruti' 
eetum  Britannicum," 

Curti/s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3«.  6d,  coloured,  3^.  plain«  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c..  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Kew. 

Edward^s  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series, 
each  containing  six  plates ;  Zs,  6d,  coloured,  3s,  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants ; 
in  monthly  numbers ;  large  8vo ;  2s,  6d,  each. 

Leguminota, 
villbta  Z^ndl,      hairy      f.  iJ      or      8      lu      R      Swsn  River      1841.       Hot.  reg.  1843,  68. 

A  very  pretty  free-growing  species  of  this  genus,  which  succeeds  best  in  a 
mixture  ot  loam  and  peat  not  broken  fine,  and  with  the  pots  well  drained. 
"  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds  which  are  produced  freely  when 
the  plants  get  laqse."  (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.  1842.) 

H91  AMI'CIJ  17668  sygdmerii  Bot,  Mag.  4008. 

■«.  XATHYRUS 

nerrdtni  Lam.     nmnrtd     J  iJ    pr    8     lu     B     SouUi  Bruil     1840.     D    co    Bot.  nug.  8987. 

A  greenhouse  plant  with  blue  flowers  and  glaucous  leaves.  It  may  be 
Ranted  out  in  summer,  when  it  will  flower  in  the  open  border.  (Boi,  Mag,, 
Dec.  1842.) 

poMfceni  Rtok  ei  Am.    downy    JL  lJ    pr    8    my     P.B    South  Braiil    184a    D    co    Bot.  ma^ 

A  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  with  trailing  stems  of  2  or  3  feet  long,  and 
dusters  of  purplish  blue  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  soft 
ailky  down.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.  1843.) 
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2837.  iiCAXIA  24647  bifl5ra  Ptut.  Mag.  Bot,  vol.  ix.  p.  221. 

speciabilu  Benth.  A  beautiful  species  with  glaucous  leases,  and  erect 
racemes  of  deep  yellow  balls  of  flowers.  Introduced  from  the  Swan  Rifer  by 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  of  Exeter.  (Bot,  Beg.,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

2072.  INDIGCFERA  [ref.  \*tL\L 

ttach^odcs  Lindl.   ftm^-ipiked    A  lJ    or    6    s    L.C    North-east  of  India    1838.    C   r  ■  M. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  collected  at  Bhotan,  in  the  north-east  of  lodii, 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  handsome  greenhouse  shrub, 
flowering  nearly  all  the  summer,  and  it  is  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood,  (Boi,  Beg.,  March,  1843.) 

DSsuaDon     Dotua     A  lJ     or     6     •     Fk     Ne|>al     1840.      C     r     m     BaCnt*l^V* 

This  is  a  very  pretty  species  of  Indig6fera,  with  abundance  of  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers  mingled  with  the  leaves.  It  appears  almost  hardy  enough  to 
stand  in  the  open  border,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  it  would  be  quite  hardy  and  very  ornamental.  It  grows  best  in  a 
rich  soil.  (Bot.  Beg.,  Oct.  1842.) 

'Rosacetv. 

Sj)ir{c^a  fista  Lindl.  This  hardy  shrub,  which  was  supposed  to  be  nev, 
flowered  in  November,  1841,  and  proves  to  be  the  same  as  the  iSpirsa  ar- 
gentca  of  Mr.  Bentham.  As,  however,  there  is  another  5pirae^  argentea, 
this  plant  will  probably  retain  its  specific  name  of  fissa,  which  alludes  to  the 
appearance  of  the  leaves  when  young,  as  they  seem  to  be  split  up  into  nu- 
merous coarse  teeth.  (Bot,  Beg.,  Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

Sievertm  eldia  Royle.  A  hardy  herbaceous  plant  from  Nepal.  The  flowos 
arc  large  and  handKome,  and  they  are  produced  in  panicles  of  three  or  fotf 
flowers  each.  (Bot.  Beg.,  July,  1842,  Misc.) 

Combretdcetv. 
1203.  COMBRE'TUM  10200  grandiadrum  Past.  Mag.  Poi.  vol.  ix.  p.  169. 

Onagrdce€c, 

1188.  FU'CHS/iif 

alp6atris  Gar</.      mounUin     ^  |_J     or     20     su      S      Braail     1841.     C     Lp    Botoa^*^ 

This  very  distinct  and  elegant  species  of  Fuchsia  was  found  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
during  his  last  visit  to  the  Organ  Mountains.  The  flowers  are  of  the  sane 
shape  as  those  of  F.  coccinea,  but  they  are  smaller,  and  the  sepals  are  of  a 
bright  rose  colour,  with  dark  purple  petals.  The  leaves  are  very  handsome, 
being  entire,  with  a  long  point,  and  densely  pubescent ;  the  margins  are  slightly 
revolutc  ;  and,  in  the  old  leaves,  the  margin,  midrifls,  aud  large  veins  are  dark 
red.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.  1843). 

splendent  Zucc.      splendid     J     or     6     tu     S.G      Mexico    1841.      C    r.m    Bot  ret:,  i^^* 

The  flowers  of  this  species  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of 
F.  fulgens,  but  they  have  much  shorter  tubes ;  and  the  stamens,  which  pro- 
ject a  good  way  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  have  large  pale  yellov 
anthers.  **  When  very  young,  the  foliage  and  lengthening  branches  arc  qnite 
hoary  with  down.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  found  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  it  is  probable  it  will  prove  the  hardiest 
of  its  race."  (Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.  1842.) 

OODE'TW  JJ 

grandifldra  LtiMtt:     large-flowered     O     or    2   J.au    Pk    California    1838.    S    co   Bot  r«>  V^ 

This  is  a  very  handsome  annual,  with  very  large  flowers  of  a  peculiarly 
delicate  texture,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  O.  rosea-alba, 
but  are  much  handsomer.  The  plant  formed  a  bush  of  about  2  ft.  high,  and 
is  well  deserving  of  cultivation  ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  seeds  were  saved 
of  it.  (Bof.  Beg.,  Nov.  1842.) 

Melaflomdcece. 
ia(i0.  PLERO'MA  •  •  [' 

BeDtbam/4ii«m  Card.    Mr,  BeDlbam't    jbi  O    or    6  jm.o    P    Brasil    1841.    C  fJ 
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This  b  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  large  purple  flowers,  vvhich  sometimes 
■easure  2  in.  across,  and  are  quite  white  in  the  centre.  It  was  found  hy  Mr. 
Gardner  on  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  rather  boggy  soil,  at  about  3000  ft. 
ibove  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Bot,  Mag,,  April,  1843.) 

MEDINI'LLA  ^  ,        ^  Tbot.  vol.  Ix.  p.  79. 

trjthropbf lU  Blmme    red-leaved    «.  l-J    or    2    tu    Pk    BMt  Indies    1837.    C    p.l    Put.  nug. 

A  handsome  greenhouse  or  stove  shrub,  with  clusters  of  rose-coloured 
lowers,  with  blue  anthers.  The  leaves  are  reddish  when  young,  though  they 
iKcome  afterwards  of  a  pale  green.  The  pUmt  should  be  grown  in  a  mix- 
ture of  turf  and  heath  mould,  and  watered  freely  during  the  summer  months. 
{Pdxi.  Mag,  ofBot,  May,  1843.) 

CBNTR  ADE^N  I A  G.  Don.    {Kcntram^  ipar,  odiAt,  gland ;  spur- like  glandular  appendagea  to  anthers. ) 
i^tea  Liftdl.     rose-coloured     «.  |_J     pr    I    ja    W.    Mexico    1840.     C    s  p     Bot  reg.  1843,  ao. 

Avery  pretty  little  greenhouse  shrub,  which  seldom  grows  more  than  a  foot 
lii^,  but  has  such  a  number  of  branches  that  it  appears  a  perfect  mass  of 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  they  are  very  pretty ;  as  they  are  white, 
tinged  with  pink.  '*  It  is  a  soft- wooded  species,  growing  a  foot  high  in  a  sandy 
peat,  and  striking  readily  from  cuttings.**  It  is  frequently  called  in  the  nur- 
leries  Doncklaeria  diversifolia.  (Bot,  Reg,,  April,  1843 ;  and  Paxt,  Mag.  of 
Boi.,  June,  1843.) 

1IARCE*T/j4  Dec.       (Named  in  honour  of  Dr,  Mare<t  of  Geneva.) 
czcorUuDrc.     loose- barked     fl.  O     pr    1    lu    W    Mexico    1842.     C.    t.p    Bot.  reg.  1843, 31. 

This  pretty  little  plant  belonp  to  a  genus  very  little  known  in  England, 
though  it  is  met  with  occasionauy  on  the  Continent.  The  species  are  all 
natives  of  tropical  America,  where  they  are  found  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, in  sandy  places  ;  and  where  they  have  almost  the  habit  of  heaths. 
This  plant,  which  is  probably  the  only  one  of  the  genus  in  Great  Britain, 
flowered  in  the  splendid  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon. 
{Bot.  Reg,,  June,  1843.) 

^ffrtdce<B, 

BTPOCALyMMA  EndL        (Hupo,  under,  kaiumma,  veil ;  the  bracU  hiding  the  calvx  from  below.) 
robliatuin  Endi,    robust    tt.  |_J    or    1     my    Pk     New  Holland    1842.     C    l.p    Bot.  r^.  1843, 8. 

This  very  pretty  little  plant  has  flowers  so  much  like  those  of  a  peach, 
except  in  bcine  smaller,  tnat  it  is  often  mistaken  for  a  small  almond  or  peach 
tree  m  New  Holland ;  particularly  as  rose-coloured  flowers  are  so  very  rare 
UDong  the  myrtles.  This  plant  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  of  Messrs.  Lu- 
Dombe  and  Fince  of  Exeter.  It  requires  to  have  the  pots  in  which  it  is 
pown  well  drained.  The  leaves,  when  bruised,  smell  like  lemon.  (Bot, 
Reg,,  Feb.  1843.) 

Passifldre€C, 

;.  PASSIFLO'RA 
actinia  Hook,     lea-anemone-like     1.  CD    cu    10    f    G    Braiil     1842.     C    co     Bot.  mag.  4009. 

This  very  singular  passion-flower  is  named  in  consequence  of  its  resem- 
blance to  those  marine  animals,  so  common  on  rocky  coasts,  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  sea-anemone,  or  actinia.  Its  flowers  are  very  fragrant. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil ;  and  it  requires 
the  usual  culture  of  stove  plants.  (Bot,  Reg,,  April,  1843.) 

Loasaceas. 

I.  L0JC8A,  or  CAKVPHORA  [bot.  vol.  ix.  p.  9G9. 

Bg^tikrtU  Paxt.     tke  Rev,  W.  Herbert*!     1  iQJ    or    6    fu    S    byb.     1842.     S.    cp    Paxt.  mag. 

This  very  splendid  annual  is  a  hybrid  between  L,  lateritia  and  L,  pent- 
Uuidica.  U  b  a  very  handsome  greenhouse  climber,  and  will  flower  freely  in 
the  open  air  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  (Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot,,  1843.) 

r.  PORTULA^CA  fpltodent,  garden  variety. 

Thb  is  a  garden  variety  of  Portulaca  Thellusonn.  '*  It  is  a  tender  annual, 
growing  about  a  foot  high,  which  flowers  most  abundantly  from  July  to  Sep- 
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tember,  if  treated  in  the  following  manner.     The  teed  should  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  March,  in  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam,  old  lime 
rubbish,  and  well  decomposed  cow-dung,  in  equal  portions.     The  phati 
should  be  raised  in  a  hotbed,  and,  when  large  enough,  should  be  potted  of 
sindv  into  small  60-pots,  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  that  io 
which  the  seeds  were  sown.     The  young  plants,  when  potted,  should  be 
again  returned  to  the  hotbed  ;  and,  when  well  established,  their  pots  being 
well  fill^  with  roots,  should  be  re-potted  into  upright  thirty-twos,  drainiDg 
the  pots  well,  and  covering  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  thin  coTering  w 
fine  sand.     After  this,  the  pots  should  be  placed  on  the  front  shdf  of  i 
greenhouse,  where  they  are  freely  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  euarded  6roin 
wind  and  rain,  the  first  of  which  destroys  the  flowers,  and  Uie  latter  the 
plants.     Care  must  also  be  taken  in  watering  the  plants,  as  on  this  mudi 
depends  of  the  success  in  their  management ;  for  they  are  very  subject  to 
damp  off  close  to  the  soil.'*  {Bot,  Reg.,  July,  1843.) 

Cdctea. 

3359.  ECHINOCA'CTUS  ^ 

ceniettrivu  P/eiff:    many-splned    «.  ^    or   |    Jl   Y.R    Mexico    1840.     O   s.p   BotBar*^ 

This  is  a  very  handsome  species :  the  flowers  are  copious  and  very  ^ffff* 
each  being  nearly  3  in.  across.  The  petals  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  a 
reddish  streak  down  the  centre.  The  species  is  remarkable  fortbegreit 
number  of  its  spines.    {Bot,  Mag.,  Oct.  1842.) 

H71.  MAMMILLA'RIA  ^ 

pjcnacintfuL  Mart,    densely-spined    tt.  ^    or    |    jl    Y    Mexico    1841.   O    t.p   BotwfV' 

This  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  flowers,  and  their  greit 
abundance.  The  plant  itself  is  about  6  in.  high,  and  the  same  in  width,  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  summit  five  or  six  at  a  time,  each  about  3  in. 
in  diameter  ;  so  that  the  flowers  take  up  nearly  half  the  height  of  the  plant 
They  appear  in  July,  and  numerous  offsets  also  are  product  from  the  apex 
of  the  plant.     (Bot  Mag.,  Oct.  1842.) 

turbiniu  Hook,    top^haped  n.  ID     gr     4     Jl    Str    Mexico      1838.     O    s.p   Bot  MT  **• 

This  curious  plant  is  only  about  as  large  as  a  moderately  sized  apple.  It  ia 
of  a  singularly  pale  glaucous  hue.  The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  open  at  a  time.    {Bot,  Mag.,  Dec.  18i2.) 

Cereus  bi/orm'u  Lindl.  A  pretty  plant  from  Honduras,  with  bright  ro8^ 
coloured  flowers.     (Bot.  Beg,  June,  1843,  Misc.) 

Circus  sj)ecioiitsimiu  var.  minimus.  A  very  small-flowered  variety  raised  by 
Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  George  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill.  (Bot,  Reg.,  8efit 
1842.) 

Chostuldceee, 

719.  RPBES  „ 

ilbidum  Par/.  whiUsh    A    or    4  ap    W.Pk    hybrid    1841    C    co    Faxt  mif.kotToLi'F'^ 


This  very  beautiful  plant  was  found  in  a  garden  at  Inyeresk,  near  Moaad- 
burgh.  "  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  delicate  French  white,  with  a  phik  ^i 
while  the  plant  has  larger  racemes  of  flowers  than  R.  sangufneom,  and  v  * 
more  profuse  bloomer.  It  forms  a  very  pleasing  contrast  to  the  deep  red 
flowers  of  R,  sangiiineum,  and  is  a  most  dfesirable  acquisition  to  the  shrubbery 
and  flower-garden.  It  is  propagated  in  the  same  way  as  R.  sangufneum  07 
cuttings  or  slips),  is  of  the  same  robust  habit  of  growth,  and,  like  tluit  speoHi 
thrives  well  in  almost  any  sort  of  soil  or  situation."  (Paxt,  Mag.ojBeL, 
April,  1843.) 

"Rulfiitcea, 
€01  RONDELE'T/if  ^ 

This  beautiful  blue  HonddeXio  *w  wno^^t  vraxsn.^^  ^  ^Sofc  VaS&aus^  ^^^^afr 
trine  of  blue  and  red  and  ycWo^  «Lovi«t^  wAV»vBi%^a«sA\sv^^ 
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Oft  of  the  other  species  of  Rondeletia  have  red  and  yellow  flowers.  This 
mot  is  highly  worthy  of  culti?ation.  It  flowered,  for  the  first  time  in 
ngiand,  in  the  stove  in  Mr.  Veitch*s  nursery  near  Exeter.  The  flowers 
tve  an  agreeahle  smell,  like  those  of  the  Auricula.  (Bot,  Mag,,  and  Paxt, 
iag.ofBot.,  Nov.  1842.) 

MANB'TTIJ  [Tol.  X.  p.  27. 

Meolor  Pmsi.    two-coloored     i.  ij    pr    S    f.mr     C.Y    BruO    1842.     C    s.pil    Paxt.  mag.  boc 


18  a  pretty  little  plant  with  small  lively-looking  flowers.  A  native  of 
be  Organ  Mountmns  in  Brazil,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Vdtch 
■d  Son  of  Exeter.     {Part.  Mag.  ofBot.,  March,  1843.) 

Khodditoma  gardenxoXdeA  Scheid,  A  little  inconspicuous  bush  allied  to 
laidenMi.     (Bot.  Reg,,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

Halfrothdnmut  fasciaddiut  Endl.  This  very  handsome  shrub.  Dr.  Lindley 
dls  us,  is  in  the  possession  of  M.  Van  Houtte  of  Ghent.  "  It  forms  a 
iQsh  5  or  6  fl.  high,  with  broad  ovate-oblong  leaves,  and  heads  of  crimson 
lowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  Burchellia  capensis,  or  larger.  These  heads 
re  arranged  in  a  panicle,  so  as  to  render  the  branches  a  complete  mass  of 
lossom."  {Bot.  Reg,,  July,  1843,  Misc.) 


REVIEWS. 

kUT.  L  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  S^c,  lately  publisked,  with  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting, 

fjXTER's  Britiih  Flowering  Plants,  No.  128.,  completing  the  work.  8vo. 
Oxford  and  London,  1843. 

We  again  strongly  recommend  this  work,  as  we  have  frequently  done  before  ; 
lid  we  congratulate  its  indefatigable  author  on  its  completion.  Its  value  is 
reatlv  increased  by  copious  indexes,  tables  of  contents  classified,  an  ample 
It  Of  books  quoted  or  referred  to,  a  list  of  the  few  errata  which  have  oc- 
nrred,  and  ample  directions  to  the  binder  with  respect  to  the  plates. 

ktaloeue  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  cultivated  and  sold  by  Whitley  and  Otbom, 
Fkt&am,  near  London,  One  sheet  folio,  to  go  by  the  penny  post.  Fulham 
Nursery,  1843. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
Kit  ever  vras  published  in  this  or  in  any  country.  A  si^,  the  same  as  in  our 
[bridged  Arboretum,  indicating  the  habit  of  the  plant,  is  placed  before  each 
pedes  and  variety ;  and  the  authority  for  the  name,  and  the  height  which  the 
umt  attains,  or  is  supposed  to  attain,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  after  it. 
Iioae  plants  that  require  sandy  or  dry  peat,  bog  or  moist  peat,  or  sandy  loam, 
re  also  indicated ;  but  the  shortest  way  to  give  an  idea  of  this  catalogue  will 
e  to  copy  the  table  of  contents  :  — 

**  The  nomenclature  u  the  same  as  that  of  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum  and 
le  JSneydopijedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  except  the  very  few  names  marked 
ith  a  *,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  with  these  works,  or  which 
Kve  been  introduced  since  theu*  publication.  Where  no  authority  is  given 
fter  the  name,  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum  and  the  Encyclop<edia  of  ^rubs 
re  to  be  understood  as  such.  The  heiffhts  given  are  approximations  to  what 
;  is  supposed  the  plants  will  attain  in  this  countrv,  in  order  to  serve  as  some 
mde  m  planting  them  out.  In  giving  the  heights  of  trailers  and  creepers, 
be  length  of  stem  has  been  follow^,  as  in  the  case  of  climbers  and  twiners. 

**  To  facilitate  the  namiii^  o£  trees  and  shrubs  sent  out  ftom  \)Ida%  Ti>\\«ecM « 
fessn.  Whitley  and  Oabom  can  supply  their  customers  yi\X^  XesA  \«^cA%« 
I  in.  hag  by  gf  in.  broad,  and  f  in.  thick»  with  the  BC\eiitA&c  tnsGOie^^tv^ik^ 
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name,  and  native  country,  stamped  with  steel  types,  at  2|</.  each.  These 
]ead  plates,  having  a  small  hole  at  each  corner,  may  be  bent,  applied,  and 
fastened  by  nails  to  oak  or  larch  stakes  ;  or  they  may  be  fixed  with  putt)',  ia 
sunk  panels,  in  such  bricks  as  were  used  in  the  Derby  Arboretum.  [Vol.  XVL] 

Deciduous  Trees.  Deciduous  Shrubs. 

Signs.  No.       Signi.  Ko. 

t  Round-headed      -        -        -  47  J      4ft  Of  the  lai^est  size  -  •  129 

A  Fastigiate-headed  -        -        -  16      a  Middle  size  -        -  -  -  379 

^  Spiry  or  Fir-headed,  with  the  ^  Under-Shrubs       -  .  .  20 

lateral     branches    pendent  ^  Twining  Shrubs   -  .  •  33 

(larch)      ...        -  2      ^  Climbing  Shrubs  -  -  -  47 

*  Spiry  or  Fir-headed,  the  late-  -*  Trailing  Shrubs     -  -  -   20 

ral  branches  horizontal  (de-  ^  Creeping  Shrubs  -  .  .    4 

ciduous  cypress)        -        .       1  Eyeroreen  Shrubs. 

£  Pendulous-headed  -        •    24      ^  ^- ,,     ,         ,    .  .- 

A  Of  the  largest  size        -       -  66 

Evergreen  Trees.  •  Middle  size  -        -       -       -  167 

1  Round-headed       -        -        -  50      •- Under- Shrubs       -        -       - 103 

1  Fastigiate-headed  -        -        -  8      *"  Ar  *"u?^   ou    .     '        "       '   lo 

11^  Spiry  or  Fir-headed,  with  the  ^  S*"?r  *"«J?     u^  "        'I 

lateral     branches    pendent  ^  trailing  Shrubs     ...   25 

(firs)         -        -        .        .  21      *'  Creeping  Shrubs  -        .      -    4 

^  Spiry  or  Fir-headed,  with  the  Abbreviations. 

lateral  branches  horizontal  p.      peat. 

(pines)      -        -        •        •  90      b.  p.  bog  or  moist  peat. 

1^  Pendulous* headed         -        -  8      s.  1.  sandy  loam." 

Total  number  of  species  and  varieties,  making  a  deduction  for  those  to 
which  two  signs  are  put,  1608. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  there  is  anything  exclusive  in  printing  t 
catalogue  with  signs,  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  that  nurserymen  in  geotfil 
and  curators  of  botanic  gardens,  having  their  catalogues  printed  by  Mr.  Spottii- 
woode,  and  willing  to  go  to  the  small  extra  expense,  may  have  signs  placeil 
before  all  the  species  and  varieties,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  hardj  or 
house  plants,  as  in  our  Hortus  Britannicus,  Abridged  Arboretum,  and  other 
works  in  which  signs  of  habits,  and  of  natural  or  garden  habitats,  are  used. 

Account  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geologi/,  and  J^fimng  Recmtb  Of^* 
cttablished  by  Government,  in  the  Department  of  Her  Majetttfs  d^mrnkwrnn 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  under  the  Direction  of  <SSr  Henry  de  la  Becke,  F,liS» 
and  G.  S,,  Nos.  5.  and  6.  Crcdg^s  Court,  Charing  Court.  Open  to  the  Pdk 
gratmlously.  By  T.  Sopwith,  F.6.S.,  &c.  &c  12mo,  pp.  120,  plates  lod 
woodcuts.     London,  1843. 

"  The  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  No.  6.,  Craig^s  Court,  Charing  CrosS) 
is  open  to  the  public  gratuitously  every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays,  Good 
Friday,  and  Christmas  tiwy  alone  excepted,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  foreaooii 
to  four  in  the  aflemoon  in  winter  (r^ovember  to  February,  bodi  iDcbi8ive)f 
and  until  five  o'clock  durine  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"  The  following  account  has  been  drawn  up  and  published,  from  a  coofictioo 
that  this  museum  eminently  deserves  to  be  extensively  known,  ioamiach  as 
it  is  not  less  important  for  the  objects  sought  to  l>e  attained,  than  it  ii 
interesting  and  instructive  from  the  varied  and  popular  nature  of  its  coft- 
tents."  {Preliminary  Notice,  p.  8.)  This  work,  like  all  those  by  Mr.  Sop- 
with, is  very  scientifically  and  carefully  got  up ;  the  engravings  are  cmioendy 
instructive,  and  the  little  book  is  remarkably  cheap. 

i^etch  of  Furness  and  Cartmel,  comprising  the  Hundred  of  Londsdaie  worA  of 
the  Sands.  By  Charles  M.  Jopling.  Post  8vo,  pp.  275,  with  two  tOKfi^ 
many  woodcuts,  and  vignettes.     London  and  Ulverston,  1845. 

A  local  guide,  higjhly  creditable  to  Ulverston,  and  giving  a  verjr  good  ides 
of  that  part  of  the  country, Via  axl^A9^u«&/\\&  ^sckV^^ita  ^rinopii  couafy 
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,  and  its  history  and  biography.  The  description  of  Conbhead  Priory, 
lie  seat  of  Colonel  firaddyll,  about  two  miles  from  Ulvcrston,  is  illustrated 
ly  three  engravings,  and  gives  a  very  graphic  idea  of  that  splendid  abbatorial 
residence.  The  botanical  part  of  the  description  is  drawn  up  bv  the  head 
gardener,  Mr.  Aiton,  who  also  furnished  the  Ust,  arranged  according  to  the 
lataral  system,  of  plants  found  indigenous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fumess. 
rhts  list  contains  a  large  proportion  of  comparatively  rare  species,  and  it 
might  have  been  lengthened,  we  are  informed,  had  there  been  room.  The 
names  generally  are  correctly  spelt,  though  there  are  a  few  defecU  in  this 
pwticular  in  the  list  of  exotics  at  Conishead  Priory,  in  p.  159.  and  160. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L     General  Notices. 

RsSDL^i  Tank  Si/siem  of  heating  by  hot  Water.  —  **  Our  attention  has 
lately  been  called,  by  Mr.  Beck  of  Isleworth,  to  a  somewhat  novel  method  of 
beating  by  hot  water,  which  appears  worthy  of  being  more  generally  known. 
The  apparatus  now  in  use  at  that  gentleman's  residence  is  upon  a  very  small 
scale  ;  but  the  principle  upon  which  it  acts  is  capable  of  being  carried  out  to 
any  extent,  and  is  at  once  so  simple  and  economical,  that  we  shall  attempt  to 
dttcribe  it  briefly  to  our  readers. 

**  The  originality  of  this  invention  lies  with  Mr.  Rendle  of  the  Plymouth 
Nurserv,  who,  in  June  last,  forwarded  to  the  Horticultural  Society  a  paper 
upon  the  subject,  which  was  read  at  one  of  their  meetings,  and  of  which  an 
abstract  was  given  at  p.  422.  of  the  Chronicle  of  last  year.  The  main  point 
in  which  it  differs  from  other  methods  is,  that  the  hot  water,  instead  of  circu- 
btting  round  the  house  in  pipes  or  open  gutters,  is  contained  in  the  centre  of 
the  building  in  a  wooden  tank,  upon  the  lid  of  which  is  a  layer  of  bark  or 
sawdust,  raised  3  or  4  feet  above  the  floor,  for  the  reception  of  pots  of  cut- 
tii^  plants,  &c.  This  tank  is  divided  lengthways  by  a  partition  in  the 
ceotre.  with  the  exception  of  about  2  in.,  which  are  lefl  open  at  one  end  to 
allow  the  water  to  circulate  ;  its  opposite  extremity  is  connected  with  a  small 
boiler  by  means  of  a  pipe.  The  water,  upon  becoming  heated  in  the  boiler, 
flows  throueh  the  pipe  into  the  tank,  and,  afler  passmg  round  the  latter, 
returns  to  the  boiler  by  another  pipe  :  in  this  manner  the  circulation  of  the 
water  is  kept  up. 

"  The  tank  m  Mr.  Beck's  house  is  about  1 1  in.  deep ;  but  he  is  satisfied 
that  6  or  8  inches  in  depth  would  be  amply  sufiicient.  Its  lower  part  is 
formed  of  wood,  and  the  upper  of  slate,  one  portion  of  which  is  covered  with 
tan  for  plungine  in  cuttings,  &c. ;  the  remaining  part  is  Icfl  bare,  so  that,  on 
sprinkling  it  with  water,  a  copious  vapour  is  obtainable.  The  waste  of  water 
m  the  tank  is  trifling;  when,  however,  it  requires  to  be  replenished,  it  is 
ily  effected  by  means  of  a  small  orifice  \e(i  for  that  purpose  in  the  slate 


covenng. 

**  The  boiler,  by  which  this  comparatively  large  body  of  water  is  heated,  is 
of  diminutive  size,  and,  perhaps,  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than  by 
supposing  one  of  Kosers's  to  be  divided  crossways  into  two ;  the  lower 
portion,  hermetically  closed,  will  then  represent  the  boiler  in  question.  As 
m  Rogers's,  the  fire  is  contained  in  the  centre,  and  is  supplied  with  fuel  from 
the  top.  It  stands  upon  a  grating  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  and  is 
surrounded  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  inches  by  an  iron  case,  from  one  side 
of  which  the  smoke  makes  its  escape  through  a  small  chimney.  This  outer 
case,  or  covering,  is  almost  double  the  height  of  the  boiler ;  and,  the  more 
effectually  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  its  sides,  an  iron  cylinder 
slides  down  through  the  opening  by  which  the  fire  is  fed,  and  fits  exactly 
within  the  top  of  the  boiler.  This  answers  the  double  purpose  of  containing 
1  body  of  fuely  which  settles  down  and  supplies  the  fire  during  the  ni^Kt ; 
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and,  \vhen  the  lid  is  placed  upon  the  outer  case,  of  checking  the  draught  of 
the  fire,  which  is  only  continued  through  some  small  passages  cut  in  the  sidei 
of  the  cylinder.  A  small  opening  also  communicates  with  the  fire  from  the 
outside,  through  which  the  former  can  be  stirred  when  necessary. 

'*  In  a  boiler  of  this  kind,  many  improvements  could  doubtless  be  suggestei 
Mr.  Beck  is  of  opinion  that  a  great  advantage  would  be  derived  by  hafiog 
the  boiler,  as  in  Rogers^s  improved,  in  the  form  of  a  dome  above  the  fir^ 
and  by  having  the  latter  fed  on  one  side  by  means  of  a  shelving  hopper, 
covered  in,  and  placed  as  near  as  convenient  to  the  top  of  the  apparatus. 

"  During  the  time  in  which  this  system  has  been  in  working,  the  water  has 
never  been  within  many  degrees  of  the  boiling  temperature,  yet  the  ther- 
mometer within  the  house  has  seldom,  on  the  coldest  nights,  fiedlen  below  60^ 
or  65°.  Its  great  advantages  are,  that  the  tank  in  which  the  water  circulates 
will,  with  such  modifications  as  circumstances  may  require,  serve  as  a  stage 
for  plants,  either  in  the  centre  or  round  the  sides  of  a  house,  by  which  the 
expense  of  hot-water  pipes  will  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity, which  is  such  that  any  person  situated  at  a  distance  from  engineers 
might,  with  a  little  ingenuity  and  the  assistance  of  a  carpenter  and  black- 
smith, erect  an  apparatus  of  his  own;  since  any  boiler  which  would  creates 
circulation  of  water  would  answer  as  well  as  the  one  above  described,  although 
it  might  not  be  equally  economical.  We  may  also  state  that  the  atmosphtfe 
of  the  house  in  which  this  system  is  adopted  is  remarkably  pure."  (Gari. 
C%ron.,  Jan.  14.  184v?.) 

"I  read  with  pleasure  your  notes  at  p.  19.  of  the  Chronicle  respcctinta 
'  new  plan  of  heating,'  observed  at  Mr.  ^beck's  of  Isle  worth  ;  and  also  that 
you  do  nie  the  justice  to  ascribe  the  originality  of  its  invention  to  me.  As 
you  have  now  brought  it  prominently  before  the  public,  perhaps  a  few  obser- 
vations from  myself  may  prove  acceptable. 

"  It  is  a  plan  which  can  scarcely  be  recommended  too  strongly;  for,  not 
only  is  it  adapted  for  the  smallest  propagating-house,  but  also  for  plant 
structures  of  the  largest  size.  You  have  clearly  explained  the  principle  of 
the  apparatus  to  your  readers,  therefore  description  from  me  would  be 
superfluous.  My  tank  or  cistern  is  about  20  fl.  long,  and  5  ft.  broad  ;  it  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  house,  and,  except  at  the  end  where  the  boiler  is 
fixed,  is  surrounded  by  a  walk.  The  boiler  is  one  of  Rogers's,  and  acts 
admirably.  The  depth  of  the  tank  is  only  6  in.,  and  this  is  quite  sufficient 
On  the  top  I  have  placed  large  slate  slabs,  cemented  to  each  other,  to  pcewnt 
a  superfluity  of  steam  from  escaping  into  the  house. 

"  When  first  I  thought  of  this  excellent  mode,  I  imagined  that,  to  keep  up 
a  sufficient  heat  in  the  house,  I  should  be  obliged  to  retain  a  constant  fire; 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  If  the  fire  is  lighted  for  two  hours  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  a  steady  and  genial  bottom  heat; 
as  the  large  body  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  when  once  heated,  remains  warm 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  thermometer  is  generally  on  an  avenge 
at  65°. 

*'In  a  small  house  this  principle  can  be  adopted  for  less  than  5/.;  and  n 
larger  ones,  at  a  cost  at  least  one  half  less  than  that  of  hot-water  pipes.  As  too  I 
justly  remark,  a  common  blacksmith  and  carpenter  arc  all  that  are  required  to 
put  It  up.  I  doubt  not  but  before  many  years  it  will  be  universally  adopted 
by  all  those  who  grow  pine-apple,  melon,  cucumber,  or  even  stove  and  orchi- 
daceous plants,  when  we  shall  find  dung,  leaves,  and  other  fermenting  mate- 
rials excluded  from  the  pinery  and  stove,  and  used  only  for  manures.  E«b 
I,  who  can  procure  tan  and  dung  at  a  very  low  rate,  am  a  saver  of  at  least 
20/.  a  year  by  this  discovery ;  therefore  the  saving  must  be  very  great  in  • 
lai^er  establishment,  where  hundreds  of  loads  of  dung,  tan,  and  leaves  ait 
consumed  annually. 

"  On  the  28th  of  December  last  the  apparatus  was  set  at  work,  and  my 
foreman  commenced  propagating  dahlias,  which  are  potteil  and  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  slates,  and  surrounded  by  sawdust.  They  are  now  breaking 
luxuriantly ;  hundireds  oC  cul\At\^  w^  ^«»»!l^  o€,  and  plunged  in  sawdust  i> 
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Dother  part  of  the  tank.  I  have  used  the  apparatus  for  more  than  eight 
looths,  and  have  been  highly  successful  in  striking  some  thousands  of  plants, 
t  is  certainly  the  most  complete  plan  that  possibly  can  be  adopted  for  a 
ropagating-house."  (W,  E,  Rendte,  PltptunUh  Nursery;  in  Gard.  Chron,, 
in.  21.  1843.) 

The  idea  of  heating  by  a  tank  of  hot  water  was  put  in  practice  many  years 
go  in  8t.  Petersburg  by  Count  Zubow,  and  published  m  the  Horticultural 
ociety's  Draiuaciknu  in  their  volume  for  1820,  p.  430.  The  water  was  there 
eated  by  steam ;  but  Mr.  Rendle's,  and  also  a  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Lindsay 
I  die  Hammersmith  Nursery,  are  far  simpler  and  more  economical  Mr. 
■indsay's  method  (see  fig.  67.  in  p.  267.)  is  still  more  economical  than  Mr. 
tcndl^^s.  We  have  also  before  us  plans  and  a  description  of  a  very  eco- 
omical  mode  which  has  been  adopted  at  Vienna,  and  which  we  hope  to 
nUish  in  due  time.  Pipes  of  earthenware  are  used  about  Paris,  or  brick 
Ilea  cemented  inside,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Beaton. — Cond. 

ArHclet  of  Crcam-coloured  Clay, — Paving  TUet  fir  Walki,  and  Edgings  fir 
Mm  m  Flower'Gardens,  of  a  very  beautiful  cream-coloured  and  durable  ma- 
erial,  have  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Parker.  How  far  the  price 
■ay  answer  we  cannot  say,  but  in  every  other  respect  the  improvement  seems 
;reat  indeed.  We  may  say  the  same  of  a  very  beautiful  name  plate  of  this 
■aterialy  intended  as  a  substitute  for  such  plates  as  have  been  used  in  naming 
be  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  letters  are  black,  filled  into  hollows 
odented  by  type,  and  afler wards  burnt  in ;  and  must,  of  course,  last  as  lone  as 
he  materiaL  Of  course  these  name  plates  can  be  made  of  any  size,  and  they 
ire  intended  to  be  fitted  into  a  cast-iron  frame  with  a  wrought-iron  shank, 
rith  a  disk  on  it  either  of  cast  or  wrought  iron.  Whatever  may  be  the  cost 
of  these  earthenware  labels  at  first,  they  are  certain  to  be  much  cheaper  in 
the  long  run  than  painted  iron  labels,  which  will  require  to  be  renewed  every 
bur  or  five  years. 

Am  Edging  of  Seyssel  Asphalted  in  lengths  of  about  3  fl.,  in  thickness  about 
l|  b.,  and  in  depth  about  6  in.,  has  been  forwarded  to  us.  It  has  the  jzreat 
idvanta^  of  bending  when  slightly  heated,  so  as  to  form  curved  lines  of  any 
lescription  ;  but  its  dark  grey  colour  we  are  afraid  will  be  somewhat  against 
t,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two  after  it  is  put  down. 

Pahnet^s  Universal  Steamer  has  been  recommended  to  us  by  a  head  gar- 
kner  as  the  very  best  cooking  utensil  he  knows  for  a  journe)^man  gardener's 
»oking-room.  We  have  tried  one,  and  found  it  a  great  improvement  on  the 
mnmon  tin  steamer,  and  the  price  is  very  moderate.  Any  London  iron- 
Bonger  can  supply  it. 

Paimer^s  Improved  Economical  American  Oven  is  recommended  by  the  same 
lardener,  for  those  bothies  where  the  men  can  afford  to  have  roast  meat. 
We  should  say  that  it  will  prove  as  valuable  a  utensil  for  the  family  of  the 
lead  gardener,  as  the  steamer  will  for  his  men.  We  have  had  a  leg  of  mutton 
tMst^  in  one,  and  also  a  loaf  of  bread  baked,  and  found  both  excellent.  The 
sditor  of  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine^  speaking  of  the  common  American 
nren  says :  "  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the  kind  we  know, 
md  ought  to  be  in  every  farm-house  and  every  cottage  in  the  kingdom.  Our 
mn  family  bread  is  chiefly  baked  in  one  of  these  ovens  placed  before  the  fire, 
md  better  bread  there  cannot  be  from  any  oven  whatever.  For  roasting  (not 
laking)  small  joints,  we  know  nothing  equal  to  it.**  {B.  F,  M,,  as  quoted  in 
Sif^.  CW/.  Arch.y  p.  1290.)  "  One  fault  alone  remained  to  the  American 
>veo,  the  inability  of  basting  the  meat,  and  the  consequent  unavoidable 
iraste  of  dripping,  which,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  reflective  power  of  the 
American  oven,  was  so  burnt  and  dried  up  as  to  render  what  little  remained 
mite  useless.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Palmer's  improved  economical  Ame- 
ican  oven  is  so  constructed  as  to  carry  off*  all  the  dripping  and  nutritious 
]oality  of  the  meat,  hitherto  wasted,  into  a  dripping*pan,  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  the  meat  can  be  thence  basted  with  the  dripping  without  re- 
Bloving  the  oven  from  the  fire,  or  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  progress  of 
the  cooking." — Cond. 
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The  Stiuly  of  Beet,  and  of  CItemistry  and  Vegetable  Physiology,   (p.  576.)  —  / 
would  be  sorry  if  Mr.  Wighton  should  think  I  undervalued  the  study  of  bees. 
I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  express  myself  in  that  way.     He  seemed,  hoir- 
ever,  from  his  manner  of  expression,  by  boasting  of  an  ignorance  of  alkalieir 
to  undervalue  the  study  of  chemistry.     I  certainly  was  not  of  opinion  that 
his  pretended  ignorance  was  real,  but  thought  it  proper  to  defend  the  neceii- 
sity  of  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  gardeners.    There 
may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  space  that  chemistry 
ought  to  occupv  in  the  education  of  a  gardener ;  but,  certainly,  it  was  not 
rating  it  too  high,  to  wish  a  tithe  of  the  time  bestowed  by  Mr.  W.  on  bees  to 
be  devoted  to  that  purpose.     His  work  lately  published  on  bees  bears  evi- 
dence of  its  having  origmated  in  a  vast  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject   In 
many  situations,  however,  it  may  be  found  that  a  knowledge  of  chcmistr}*  is 
of  more  consequence,  in  others  it  may  not ;  education  should  be  as  much  as 
possible  suited  to  the  future  prospects  in  life  ;  and  much  more  attention  my 
be   required,  in   particular  mstances,  to  certain    branches   than  to  others. 
Gardeners,  however,  as  at  present  situated,  are  subject  to  so  many  changes  of 
place,  that  a  very  extensive  course  is  required.     When  employers  come  to 
be  better  convinced  of  the  benefits  resulting,  both  to  man  and  master,  from  t 
servant  considering  his  situation  as  fixed,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  bring  oot 
the  capal)ilities  of  the  grounds  intrusted  to  his  charge  (which  a  lifetime  is 
generally  short  enough  to  accomplish),  it  may  be  more  in  the  eardeoer|t 
power  to  know  to  what  branches  of  education  he  should  ntost  devote  hk 
attention.     I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  I  said   in  the  Gazette  about 
excretions  from  roots.     I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  most  likelr  the 
excretions  from  roots  give  rise  to  the  fungi  found  there ;  the  fungi  kwimI 
there  are  more  likely,  as  fungi  in  general,  to  feed  on  morbid  excreted  matter, 
than  on  the  sound  living  tissue  of  the  root :  the  subject,  however,  is  open  to 
discussion.     As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  essajr,  it  is  needless  to  make  repe- 
titions.    1  take  the  meaning  of  the  word  virgin  soil  to  be,  untouched;  wbei 
pasture  bus  lain  long  untouched,  the  soil  may  get  consolidated  so  far  as  to 
regain  the  property  inherent  in  virgin  soil  of  keeping  porous  when  made  »» 
which  no  long-worked  soil  will  do.     This  property,  however,  is  quite  iiKi^ 
pendent  of  any  substance  contained  in  the  soil ;  its  good  effects  are  more 
perceptible  in  light  fertile  loamy  soils  than  in  clayey,  but  it  exists  in  all  nev 
soils  ;  and,  like  a  layer  of  charcoal  spread  on  the  surrace,  keeps  up  the  proper 
communication  between  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  which  is  indispensable  to 
fertility.     It  is  a  physical  property  belonging  to  its  natural  constitutkw,  whicb 
gives  effect  to  the  mechanical  operations  of  pulverising,  which  are  sooa 
obliterated  in  effete  worn-out  soils,  by  their  tendency  to  dissolve  into  powder. 
This  is  quite  independent  of  any  organic  matter  accumulated  in  the  pasture, 
or  saline  substances  washed  into  the  subsoil ;  it  is  a  natural  principle  in  tbe 
constitution  of  the  soil  denoting  vigour,  while  long  working  is  producdfe  of 
an  exhaustion  which  no  manureo  we  can  apply  will  altogether  remove.    Tbe 
arguments  I  brought  forward  on  this  head  in  the  former  essay  are  what 
I  have  considered  as  solving  the  question  in  my  own  mind,  perhaps  better 
than  I  have  been  able  to  explain  myself;  but  1  am  open  to  conviction,  and 
may  be  mistaken,  and  there  is  nothing  like  proper  discussion  for  eliciting  tbe 
truth.     The  benefits  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  are  great,  but  more  in  tbe  power 
of  manure?  to  remedv  ;  the  other,  nothing  but  time  to  consolidate,  or  treocb- 
ing,  will  amend.     I  hope,  however,  that  both  essays  will  have  been  found 
beneficial  as  expressions  of  opinion,  on  which  the  readers  of  tbe  Bfagaone 
will  form  a  judgement  for  themselves.  —  R.  Lumbum.   Kilmarnock,  Nwember, 
J  842. 
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Art.  I,     Comparative  Physiology.     By  R.  Lymburn. 

{Continued from  p.  470.) 

HE  roots  of  plants  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  ramifying  in  the 
il;  they  are  not  elongated  by  expansion  like  stems,  but 
crease  by  additions  from  within  to  the  point,  and,  not  being 
Dfi&ed  in  their  developement  by  joints,  ramify  wherever  they 
5ct  with  obstructions,  or  food  is  found  in  abundance.  They 
1  enter  the  smallest  crevices,  and  by  the  additions  from  within 
tje  their  way  onwards ;  and,  when  food  is  at  a  distance,  the 
ndity  with  which  they  elongate  in  quest  of  it  is  astonishing. 
hen  they  meet  with  porous  substances  containing  absorbed 
d,  they  ramify  round  them  in  all  directions ;  and,  in  rotted 
ves  or  well  rotted  manure,  the  fibres  are  always  more 
mdant  than  in  poor  soiL  The  stomach  of  plants  can  only  be 
(resented  by  the  soil.  As  the  food  of  plants  requires  more  de- 
oposition  than  that  of  animals,  a  greater  chemical  power  is 
oad  in  the  soil;  and,  as  plants  organise  their  tissues  from 
icent  elementary  substances,  much  decomposition  is  required, 
1  the  heat  of  the  soil  and  admission  of  air  cannot  be  too 
ch  attended  to.     Pitchers  and  other  appendages  may  assist 

general  absorbing  power,  which  is  found  on  the  whole 
fiuse  of  the  plant,  especially  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves ; 
I,  in  particular  circumstances,  this  general  power  may  take 

place  of  the  special  absorbing  apparatus  of  root,  and  may 
dow  out  the  possibility  of  digestive  cavities  becoming  suitable 
plants  as  well  as  animals.  In  as  far  however  as  practice  is 
oemed,  and  for  plants  under  general  cultivation,  the  soil 
le  can  be  considered  as  the  stomach ;  and  the  necessity  of 
ping  this  in  proper  order  becomes  at  once  apparent,  and 
not  be  too  much  attended  to.  To  keep  up  a  proper  degree 
heat  and  moisture  in  the  soil,  a  certain  degree  of  porosity  is 
uired;  and  when  the  soil  is  dug  deep  m  Arj  ^j^aXWt  «sA 
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broken  small,  and  when  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  such  as  to 
preserve  that  condition  for  a  length  of  time,  the  powers  of  the 
stomach  are  such  that  a  much  greater  eftect  will  be  produced, 
tluin  in  adverse  circumstances  where  many  times  the  quantity 
of  food  has  been  deposited.     The  same  quiuter  of  the  garden  or 
nursery  grounds,  especially  if  the  soil  is  a  strong  loam  inclining 
to  clay,  if  cropped  in  separate  portions  and  at  different  times, 
will  have  one  part,  which  was  worked  dry  and  got  a  few  dry 
days  after  working,  producing  an  excellent  crop,  while  another 
portion  equally  well  worked  and  manured,  which  has  unfor- 
tunately been  subject  to  saturating  rains  before  the  particles  o{ 
soil  were  dried  sufficiently,  will  be  found  much  worse.    If  small 
seedling   crops   have   been   sown  there   is   frequently  a  total 
failure ;  and  with  stronger  crops  the  growth  is  weak  and  yellow, 
compared  with  that  where,  the  soil  being  worked  dry  and  keeping 
open,  the  proper  action  of  the  stomach  is  preserved.     It  is  in 
this  way  that  turf  buried,  or  deposit  of  roots  left  from  previous 
crops,  acts ;  or  trenching  of  the  soil  and  bringing  up  a  new 
surface,  which  from  long  lying  has  recovered  its  powers  of  con- 
stitution, and  is  not  so  apt  to  run  off  into  powder  and  close  up 
the  pores,  as  old  effete  long-worked  soil  does  ;  it  is  from  these 
deposits  and  the  renewed  constitution  of  the  soil  preserving  an 
open  porous  state,  that  such  astonishing  effects  are  at  times  pro- 
duced.    I  have  often  seen  the  crops  twice  as  large  from  these 
circumstances  alone,  and  the  trees  as  large  in  one  piece  of  the  same 
quarter  at  one  year's  gi'owth  as  in  another  piece  at  two  years' 
growth,  when  there  was  no  difference  of  the  manure  and  other 
preparations.     If  the  soil  is  too  loose  and  sandy,  or  from  long 
working  falls  into  powder  too  easily,  or  if  it  is  a  strong  clay  not 
admitting  of  breaking  freely  into  pieces,  no  manure  will  remedy 
these  defects,  unless  deposited  in  such  quantities  as  to  alter  the 
texture  of  the  soil;  and  it  is  the  same  with  good  land,  which  has 
unfortunately  been  battered  with  heavy  rains  immediately  aft^r 
pulverisation,  especially  on  clayey  loams,  which  in  good  seasons 
and  under  proper  circumstances  often  produce  the  best  crops. 
Farm-yard  maniu^e  acts  much  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  soil 
open  and  absorbing  moisture,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
will  be  found  generally  superior  to  concentrated  manures,  unless 
where  carriage  is  expensive ;  by  its  gradual  decay  it  keeps  the 
soil  porous :  and  concentrated  manures  will  always  be  found  of 
most  value,  especially  those  like  guano  containing  much  nitrogen, 
when  mixed  up  with  bulky  substances,  as  sawdust  of  deciduous 
wood,   peat-moss,  scourings  of  ditches,  or  refuse  of  gardens, 
weeds,  &c. 

The  changes  on  the  substances  absorbed  by  the  spongiote 
of  plants  are  probably  confined  to  the  rejection  of  insoluble  sub- 
stances, changes  in  the  substances  taken  up  being  more  proper 
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)  eecretion  or  assimilation.  The  absorbents^  or  especially  the 
worbing  glands,  of  animals  have  been  thought  to  produce  some 
langea  on  the  chyle,  but  this  seems  uncertain ;  and  these  vessels 
ipear  to  be  endowed  with  more  sensibility  than  those  of  plants. 
he  power  of  endosmose  seems  similar  to  that  described  as  hy- 
t)8Copicity  by  DeCandoUe,  but  more  intimately  and  fully  exa- 
ined  by  Dutrochet.  It  is  stated  by  DcCandolle,  MuUer,  and 
hers,  that  the  connexion  of  endosmose  with  electricity,  which 
litrochet  fancied  he  had  made  out,  has  not  been  confirmed ;  it 
probable,  however,  from  the  connexion  of  electricity  ge- 
2ndly  with  all  action,  that  it  will  be  concerned  either  as  cause 
r  effect.  Some  have  attributed  the  power  to  a  compoimd  and 
reater  attraction  subsisting  in  a  dense  fluid  from  its  more 
xnpound  nature,  than  in  a  fluid  comparatively  more  simple; 
thers  say  that  the  tissue  of  the  bladder  has  more  attraction  for 
>me  substances  than  others,  and  causes  those  substances  to  be 
mger  in  })assing  through  the  pores.  Dr.  Carpenter  seems  to 
e  something  of  this  opinion.  Saussure,  who  made  many  expe- 
iments  on  this  subject,  was  of  opinion  that  they  passed  more  or 
»8  quickly  according  to  their  liquidity,  which  would  mecha- 
lically  allow  of  their  passing  the  pores  more  easily.  Professor 
Thomson*  objects  to  this,  that  more  water  would  require  to  be 
bsorbed ;  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  by  plants  under  proper 
iireumstances  ss,  however,  so  great  as  to  modify  this  objection ; 
he  thinner  the  fluid  it  should  certainly  pass  the  more  easily, 
udy  if  we  suppose  the  operations  of  nature  to  be  conducted  on 
he  most  perfect  plan,  the  membrane  set  apart  for  absorption 
hould  not  have  that  faculty  interfered  with  by  another  che- 
Dical  power  possessed  by  the  same  organ.     Vogelf  found  in  his 

Xriments  that  most  plants,  if  supplied  at  the  roots  with  an 
nited  quantity  of  saline  substances  in  solution,  would  absorb 
o  much,  even  of  those  found  beneficial  in  smaller  quantities,  such 
IB  nitrate  of  potash,  &c.,.as  to  cause  death.  The  sulphate  of 
jopper  he  found,  like  Saussure,  most  rapidly  absorbed ;  and  this 
udd  others  partially  decomposed,  by  the  abstraction  of  oxygen 
educing  the  salt  to  the  state  of  a  protosulphatc ;  other  saline 
nibstances  were  found  unaltered  after  death.  He  found  that 
:hara  and  some  other  i)lants  would  not  absorb  the  salts  of 
iopper ;  this  he  attributes  to  their  containing  much  carbonate  of 
ime,  but  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
nvisible  pores,  which  all  absorbing  membranes  are  supposed  to 
soBsess.  CapUlary  attraction  is  thought  to  assist  in  absori)tion 
yj  furthering  the  ascent  or  removal  of  the  imbibed  fluid,  so  as 
iO  allow  the  denser  descending  sap  to  renew  the  phenomena  of 

*  Thomson's  Organic  Chemistry  of  VcgelabVea,  ^.^T\. 
f  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  May  23.  1843. 
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endosmose.  Some  think  the  fact,  that  imbibition  is  sometimes 
fomid  to  have  the  strongest  current  from  the  denser  to  the  lighter 
fluid,  a  proof  that  some  other  power  than  endosmose  is  con- 
cerned in  imbibition ;  others  say  it  is  the  same  phenomenon 
modified  by  some  peculiarities  of  the  fluids  themselves,  or  of  the 
vessels  they  circulate  in.  In  animals  at  least,  absorption,  if  pro- 
duced by  endosmose,  must,  it  is  said,  be  held  in  check  by  vitt- 
lity  preventing  the  mingling  of  fluids,  and  causing  it  to  act  in 
some  cases  and  cease  in  others. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  exosmose  as  well  as  endoe- 
mose  current  seems  to  infer  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  the  excre- 
tions by  the  roots  of  plants,  now  generally  admitted  by  moet 
physiologists  and  chemists,  though  still  doubted  by  some  veiy 
eminent  men.  The  experiment  of  Dr.  Madden,  in  which,  haying 
washed  the  roots  of  a  plant  of  groimdsel,  and  introduced  one  half 
of  them  into  a  phial  containmg  water  mixed  with  ulmate  of 
ammonia,  and  the  other  half  into  a  phial  of  pure  water,  he  found 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days  an  excretion  of  a  gmnmy-lookmg  sub- 
stance in  the  pure  water,  seems  to  confirm  and  corroborate  thoec 
of  Macaire.  The  fungi  found  so  abundantly  on  the  roots  of  some 
plants,  as  those  of  Scotch  fir,  spruce,  oak,  &c»,  must  be  fed  by 
morbid  excreted  matter  from  the  roots,  probably  of  a  nitro- 
genous nature,  as  nitrogen  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  theee 
plants. 

Besides  capillary  attraction  and  vital  contractility,  which  as- 
sist the  power  of  endosmose  by  furnishing  the  conditions  needed, 
of  removing  the  thinner  imbibed  fluid  and  supplying  its  place 
with  denser  sap,  it  is  thought  by  many,  from  the  peculiar  force 
with  which  imbibitions  take  place  in  the  living  spongiole,  as  com- 
pared with  the  phenomena  of  endosmose  in  dead  membianes, 
that  a  peculiar  vital  force  is  also  concerned,  which  may  very 
likely  be  the  case.  Besides  the  absorption  by  the  roots,  water 
and  its  contents  are  absorbed  by  other  parts  of  plants,  especially 
by  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Architecture  applied  to  the  Laying  out  of  Public  Cemeterks  W 

the  Improvement  of  Churchyards ;    including  Observations  (m  ^ 

Working  and   General  Management    of  Cemeteries  and  Burisi- 

Grounds.     By  the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  p.  494.) 
IX.    Lists   of  Trees,   Shrubs,  and   perennial    herbaceous  Plants, 

ADAPTED  FOR  CEMETERIES  AND  CHURCHYARDS. 

In  the  following  seVecuoiva  >Ne  \\a\e  cVvv^^^^  \cv^\i<\!»L  ^ants  that  are  quite 
hardy,  and  that,  when  once  pTo\ieT\^  v^tvXftA  wv^«x^5[J{!&i^,^^^Bs»>8s.tnrf 
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r  other  firm  soil  without  having  the  surface  annually  dug,  or  kept  clear  of 
«eds  or  grass.  We  have  avoided  most  of  the  species  of  such  genera  as 
^^us.  Genista,  Colutea,  Bibes,  Rosa,  &c.,  which  not  only  reouire  dug  soil, 
at  are  short-lived,  or  are  very  apt  to  die  off.  To  those  who  ao  not  require 
ncfa  lists  for  cemeteries  or  churchyards,  they  will  be  useful  as  indicating  the 
liac^Ml  permanent  trees  and  shrubs  adapted  for  pleasure-grounds,  which  are 
old  m  British  nurseries.  The  number  might  have  been  increased,  but  we 
ave  judged  it  best  to  be  comparatively  select. 

Our  classification  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  is  founded  on  their  different  degrees 
f  suitableness  for  burial-grounds  ;  and  we  have  given  references  to  our  Arbore^ 
m  BrUannicum,  where  portraits  of  the  entire  tree,  and  copious  details,  bo- 
inical,  descriptive,  historical,  geographical,  &c.,  will  be  found  ;  and  to  the 
EucjfciopatUa  of  Treet  and  Shrubt,  which  is  an  abridgement  of  that  work,  in 
tUdi  engravings  will  be  found  of  every  species,  and  such  details  as  are  ncces- 
anr  as  guides  to  their  culture,  management,  and  uses  in  plantations.  We  have 
idded  aner  each  species  the  height  which  it  generally  attains  in  the  climate  of 
London,  and  the  price  of  good  plants  in  the  London  nurseries  when  one 

tt  only  is  ordered  ;  when  several  are  wanted,  of  course  the  price  will  be 
sr,  according  to  the  number.     We  can  vouch  for  their  bems  obtained 
eonect  to  the  names,  and  at  the  prices  mentioned,  at  the  Fulham  Nursery. 


EVERGREEN  TREES. 

Bvergreen  Treet  with  Needle  Leaves,  and  the  Branches  fat tigiate  and  vertical. 

^upressus    sempervlrens    Ena/c,  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  p.  1073.    Jrb,  Brit. 

p.  2464*.,  the  Italian  Cypress.     Height  30 — 40  ft.     \t,  6d.     The  best  of 

all  trees  for  a  cemetery,  but  not  suited  for  exposed  situations. 
Thm  baccata  fostigiikta  E.  of  T.  p.  939.  J.  B.  p.  2066.,  the  Irish  Yew. 

Height  20 — 30  ft.    2t.  6d.     The  second  best  cemetery  tree,  and  quite 

hardy. 
Hbras  baccata  erecta  E.  of  T.  p.  940.  J.  B.  p.  2066.,   the  upright  Yew. 

2t.  6d.     Third  best. 
^Qirfperus  communis  su^cica  E.  of  T.  p.  \(^\.  A.  B.  p.  2489.,  the  Swedbh 

Juniper.     Height  10— 12  ft.    1*.  6rf.     Equally  good  with  the  Irish  yew, 

except  that  it  is  of  a  lighter  colour, 
^mfperus  communis  hibernica  E.  of  T  p.  1082.,  the  Irish  Juniper.     Height 

6 — 8  ft.     it.  6d.     Equal  to  the  Swedish  juniper, 
^mfperus  exc^lsa  E.  ofT.  p.  1088.  A.  B.  p.  2503.,  the  tall  Jumper.   Height 

20 — 30  ft.     lOt.  6d.     This  promises  to  be  an  excellent  cemetery  tree,  in 

climates  suitable  for  the  Cupressus  sempervirens. 

Evergreen  Treet  with  Needle  Leavet,  of  narrow  conical  Formt,  the  Branchct 

horizontal. 

i^r^us  sempervirens  horizontalis  E.  of  T.  p.  1073.  A.  B.  p.  2465.,  the 

spreading  Cypress.     Height  30— 40  ft.     U.  6rf. 
rmrfpcrus  virginiana  E.  ofT.  p.  1084.  A.  B.  p.  2495.,  the  red  Cedar.    Height 

30—40  ft.     1*.  6rf.     Suitable,  and  very  hardy.  ^  . 

ronlperus  phoenicea  E,  ofT.  p.  1087.  A.  B.  p.  2501.,  the  Phoenician  Juniper. 

Heieht  10—20  ft.     2t.  6tf.  ^     . 

roniperus  chin^nsis  E.  of  T.  p.  1089.  A.  B.  p.  2505.,  the  Chinese  Juniper. 

Heicht  15 — 20  ft.     2*.  6rf. 
niiUa  occidentalis  E.  of  T.  p.  1068.  A.  B.  p.  2454.,  the  American  Arbor 

Vita.     Height  40—50  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
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Thuja  orientalia  E.  of  T.  p.  1070.  A.  B.  p.  2459.,  the  Chinese  Arbor  Vits. 
Height  18 — 20  ft.  2s.  6d.  More  suitable,  and  also  hardier,  thao  the 
preceding  species. 

Evergreen  Trees  with  Needle  Leaves,  conical  in  Shape,  the  BrantAes  horeontal, 
but  somewhat  taller  than  those  before  enumerated, 

yf'bies  alba  E.ofT.  p.  1030.  J,  B.  p.  2310.,  the  white  Spruce  Fir.    Height 

40—50  ft.     2s,  6d. 
if  bies  nigra  E,  ofT,  p.  1031.  A,  B.  p.  2311.,  the  black  Spruce  Fir.   Height 

60— .70  ft.     2*.  6</. 
Plcea  balsamea  E,  of  T,  p.  1044.  A,  B,  p.  2339.,  the  BaUn  of  Gilead.or 

American  Silver  Fir.     Height  20—30  ft.     U.  6rf. 
Picca  pectinata  stricta  {Rivers)  Gard.  Mag,  1843,  p.  61.,  the  upright  SUfff 

Fir.    5*. 


Evergreen  TVees  with  Needle  Leaves,  less  conical  in  Shape,  but  peculiar^  smlahle 

for  Churchyards  and  Cemeteries, 

Tamuft  baccata  E.  of  T,  p.  939.  A.  B.  p.  2066.,  the  common  Yew.  Height 
20 — 30  ft.  is.  Gii.  A  very  suitable  cemetery  tree  where  a  spreading  head 
is  not  an  objection. 

Taxus  baccata  argentea,  the  Silver  Yew.     2s.  6d, 

Taxus  baccata  aiirea,  the  Golden  Yew.     3jr.  6d, 

il'bics  canadensis  E.  ofT,  p.  1035.  A,  B,  p.  2322.,  the  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir. 
Height  30—60  ft.     2s,  6d, 


Evergreen  Trees  with  Needle  Leaves,  of  conical  Shape,  the  Branches  korisonisit 

but  of  larger  Growth  than  the  preceding  Kinds, 

i4'bies  excelsa  E.  ofT.  p.  1026.  A.  B,  p.  2293.,  the  common  Spruce.  Height 
60 — 60  ft.  (yd.  The  cemetery  tree  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  twigs 
are  strewed  over  the  corpse  before  the  coffin  lid  is  closed,  and  also  orer 
the  floor  of  the  room  containing  the  corpse,  and  on  the  grave  after  the 
interment  has  been  completed.  The  tree  admits  of  being  cut  or  dipped 
into  any  form.  It  is  the  principal  tree  in  the  large  mountain  cemeterj  it 
Rouen.  (See  Gard.  Mag,  for  1841,  p.  291.) 

i^'bies  Smithwna  E.  ofT.  p.  1032.  A.  B.  p.  2317.,  the  Khutrow  Spruce  Fir. 
Height  50  ft.     5s, 

i^'bies  Douglas/j  E.  of  T.  p.  1033.  A.  B.  p.  2319.,  Douglas's  Spnicc  Fff. 
Height  1 00—  1 80  ft.     1 0*.  6rf. 

il'bies  Menziesii  E.  of  T.  p.  1034.  A.  B.  p.  2321.,  Menzies^s  Spruce  Fir. 
5s. 

Picea  pectinata  E.  ofT,  p.  1037.  A,  B.  p.  2329.,  the  Comb-like-lcaved  Sflrtf 
Fu-.     Height  80—100  ft.     U, 

Picea,  cephalonica  E,  of  T.  p.  1039.  A.  B,  p.  2325.,  the  Mount  Edo«  Pf* 
Height  50—60  ft.     2s,  6d. 

Picea  Pinsdpo  E.  of  T.  p.  1041.,  the  Pinsapo,  or  Malaga  Silver  Fir.  Height 
60—70  ft.     5s. 

Pinus  Ccmbra  E.  of  T.  p.  1016.  A.  B.  p.  2274.,  the  Cembran  Pine.  Height 
50 — 80  ft.  2s,  6d,  A  slow-growing,  narrow,  conical  tree;  very  bard/ i 
and  not  unsuitable  for  small  burying-grounds,  when  the  Irish  yev  ^ 
Swcdbh  juniper  cannot  be  got. 
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rgreen  Treeg  wUh  Needle  Leavet,  of  conical  Shapes,  the  Branchet  horizontal^ 
it  attaining  a  l/trge  Size,  which  nevertheless  admit  of  being  cut  in  so  as  to  form 
Trow  conical  Trees  suitable  for  large  Cemeter'ws, 

IS  sylvestris  E,  of  T.  p.  951.  A.  B,  p.  2153.,  the  Scotch  Pine,  or  Scotch 
Fir.  Height  60— 100  ft.  6</.  The  tree  of  death  and  mourning  in 
Russia  is  the  pine,  which  may  be  called  the  Northern  Cypress.  The  poor 
strew'  the  coffin,  at  the  time  of  exhibiting  the  corpse,  with  pine  twigs ; 
and,  at  the  funerals  of  the  wealthy,  the  whole  way  from  the  house  to  the 
churchyard  is  thickly  strewed  with  branches  of  the  same  tree.  Hence 
those  streets  of  Petersburg  through  which  funerals  frequently  pass  are 
almost  always  covered  with  this  sign  of  mourning.  (Kohfs  Russia,  vol.  i. 
p.  214.)  The  badge  of  the  Highland  clan  M'Gregor. 
IS  Laricio  E,  of  T,  p.  956.  A,  B,  p.  2200.,  the  Corsican,  or  Larch,  Pine. 
Height  60—150  ft.     \s,  6d, 

18  austriaca  E.  of  T,  p.  958.  A.  B.  p.  2205.,  the  Austrian,  or  Black,  Pine. 
Height  60 — 80  ft.  Gd,  Dark  foliage,  very  hardy,  and  bears  cutting  in. 
18  ta6rica  E.  of  T.  p.  959.  A.  B.  p.  2206.,  the  Tartarian  Pine.  Height 
60 — 70  ft.  2s,  6d.  A  dark-foliaged  tree,  very  hardy,  and  admitting  of 
being  clipped  or  cut  into  narrow  conical  forms.  Altogether  the  noblest 
of  the  European  pines. 

»  5trobus  E.  ofT.  p.  1018.  A,  B.  p.  2280.,  the  Weymouth  Pine.  Height 
50—80  ft.     9d. 

•us  Libani  E.  of  T.  p.  1057.  A.  B.  p.  2402.,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
Height  50—80  ft.     5«. 

rus  Deodara  E.  of  T.  p.  1059.  A.  B.  p.  2428.,  the  Deodar,  or  Indian, 
Cedar.     Height  50—100  ft.     7*.  6^/. 

*  Of  the  same  Kind,  attaining  a  less  Size. 

IS  Pfnea  E,  of  T.  p.  965.  A.  B,  p.  2224.,  the  Stone  Pine.  Height 
15 — 20  ft.  2s,  6d.  More  frequently  seen  as  a  bu&h  than  as  a  tree,  but 
very  ornamental,  and  its  associations  are  classical. 

n  inops  E,  of  T,  p.  970.  A,  B,  p.  2 1 92.,  the  Jersey,  or  poor.  Pine. 
Height  40—50  ft.     2s.  6d, 

IS  mitis  E,  ofT.  p.  974.  A,  B,  p.  2195.,  the  soft-leaved,  or  yellow,  Pine. 
Height  50—60  ft.     2s,  6d. 

18  pumilio  E,  ofT,  p.  955.  A.  B.  p.  2186.,  the  dwarf,  or  Mountain,  Pine. 
Height  10 — 20  ft.  2s.  6d,  The  foliajge  dark,  and  the  tree  very  hardy, 
and  suitable  for  a  burial  -ground  of  limited  extent. 

^een   Tree   with  Chaffmke  Leaves,  of  a  singular  Appearance,  and  well 
adapted  for  Churchyards  and  Cemeteries. 

idUia  imbricata  E,  ofT.  p.  1062.  A,  B,  p.  2432.,  the  Chili  Pine.  Height 
50 — 100  ft.  5#.  A  very  singular  tree,  of  slow  growth,  and,  as  it  is  certain 
of  attracting  general  attention,  when  planted  in  a  cemetery,  it  ought  to  be 
surrounded  with  a  wire  fence  for  five  or  six  years  to  protect  it  from 
accidental  injury. 

'green  Trees  with  NcedJie  Leaves  and  pendent  Branches,  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  being  used  in  Cemeteries  so  as  to  drooj)  over  Monuments. 

perus  rccCiPva  E,  of  T.  p.  1089.  A.  B.  p.  2504.,  the  recurved  Nepal 
Juniper.  Height  5 — 10  ft.  2s,  Gd.  A  weeping  tree,  and  on  that  account 
peculiarly  suitable  for  cemeteries.     Very  hardy. 

perus  virginiana  pendula  (Rivers)  Gard,  Mag.  for  1843,  p.  61.,  the  pen- 
dulous red  Cedar.     Hitherto  rare.     \0s, 
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t/unlperus  commi^nis  pendula  {Rivers)  Gard.  Mag.  for  1843,  p.  60.,  the  pen- 
dulous  common  Juniper.    Rare.    5s, 

Thiya  pendula  E.  of  T,  p.  1071.  A.  B.  p.  2461.,  the  droopmg  Arbor  Vite. 
21«.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  red  cedar  and  the  Occidental  arbor 
vitae,  raised  by  accident  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  nursery.  There  is  a  fine 
specimen  in  the  gardens  at  Kew.     Rare,  but  quite  hardy. 

The  foregoing  kinds  may  all  be  considered  as  cemetery  trees,  par  exceUentc. 
Those  which  follow  are  for  the  sake  of  variety  in  cemetery  gardens  of  con- 
siderable extent,  say  fifty  acres,  and  for  cemetery  arboretums. 

Evergreen  Drees  with  broad  Leaves,  of  small  SSze  and  narrow  conical  Forms, 

which  may  he  used  in  Cemeteries, 

C^msus  Laurocerasus  stricta  (Rivers)  Gard,  Mag.  1843,  p.  57.,  the  up- 
right-growing common  Laurel.   2s.  6d, 

Qu^rcus  P\e\  F6rdti,  Ford's  Evergreen  Oak.  Ss.  6d.  A  very  handsome  low  tree 
or  shrub,  and  one  of  the  best  broad-leaved  evergreens  for  a  cemetery. 

*  Of  less  fastigiate  Forms,  and  small  Size. 

3ux\xs  balearica  E,  o/T.  p.  704.  A.  B.  p.  1341.,  the  Minorca  Box.  Heigfat 
15—20  ft.     1/.  6rf. 

Bdwxs  sempervirens  arbor6scens  E.  of  T.  p.  703.  A.  B.  p.  1333.,  the  Tree 
Box.  Height  15—30  ft.  9d.  The  badge  of  the  Highland  clan  Mac- 
intosh. 

BiwMs  sempervirens  variegata.    Qd.    The  badge  of  the  clan  Macphenon. 

**  Of  the  same  Kind,  less  fastigiate,  and  of  larger  Size. 

/Mex   ^quifolium   E.  of  T.  p.   157.  A.  B.  p.  505.,   the  common  HoUj. 

Height   20 — 30  ft.     6^.      Decidedly  the  best  broad-leaved  evergreen 

tree  for  a  cemetery. 
/1ex  balearica  E.  ofT.  p.  160.  A.  B.  p.  516.,  the  Minorca  Holly.    Height 

10— 20  ft.    2*.  6rf. 
/1ex  opaca  E.  of  T.  p.  160.  A.  B.  p.  516.,  the  opaque-leaved,  or  Americtf, 

Holly.     Height  10—20  ft.     3*.  6rf. 
Cerasus  Laurocerasus  E.  ofT.  p.  295.  A.B.  p.  716.,  the  common  Laurel. 

Height  6—20  ft.    6rf. 
Cerasus   lusit&nica  E.  of  T.  p.  294.   A.  B.  p.  714.,  the  Portugil  Lau«^ 

Height  10— 20  ft.     \s.  Qd. 
Qu^rcus  r\e\  E.  of  T.  p.  880.  A.  B.  p.  1899.,  the  common  E?erp««" 

Oak.     Height  15 — 30  ft.     Several  varieties.    From  2s,  to  5s.  each. 
Quercus  5uber  E.  of  T,  p.  884.  A.  B.  p.  1800.  and  1911.,  the  Cork  Tree. 

Height  20—30  ft.    2s.  6d. 
Qu^rcus  Turneri  E.  of  T,  p.  885.  A.  B.  p.  1922.,  Turner's  Oak.    Height 

40—50  ft.     2s.  6d. 

Evergreen  Trees  with  broad  Leaws  and  Shoots  more  or  less  pendulous,  tds^ 

for  being  planted  singly  to  hang  over  Graves. 

Cerasus  Laurocerasus  c61chica  (Rivers)  Gard.  Mag.  1843,  p.  57.,  the  p^* 
dulous-branched  common  Laurel.    5s. 

J\ex  ilquifoliura  pendulum  E.  ofT.  p.  1113.,  the  drooping-brancbed  com- 
mon Holly.  Rare  ;  not  yet  to  be  purchased  in  the  nurseries  ;  but  cap^hie 
of  being  easily  and  extensively  propagated  by  budding  on  the  cooun^ 
holly.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Drummond. 

Qu^rcus  Cerris  fu\ham^ns\%  \^4udula  (^Rivers)  Gard,  Mag,  1843,  p.  59.*  the 

weeping  Fulham  Oak. 
QuSrcuB  -Tlex  pendula,  the  dToo\Atv%->aT«c\^^^N«^g««ii^^Nak, 
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DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

Dedduout  Needle-Uaved  Treet  of  ftutigiaU  Shapes,  which  may  be  uted  m 

ChwrchyardM. 

^Anx  americana  E,  of  T,  p.  1056.  A.  B,  p.  ^399.,  the  American  Larch. 

Height  80— 100  ft.     It. 
Urix  europae^  eommiknis  E,  of  T,  p.  1054.  A,  B,  p.  2350.,  the  common 

Larch.     Height  80—100  ft.     0</. 
raxddium   dfsdchum   E.  of  T,    p.   1078.  A.  B.  p.  2481.,  the   deciduous 

Cypress.     Height  50—80  ft.     2«.  6d. 

*  With  pendulous  Branches. 

Urix  europse'a  p^ndula  E,  of  T,  p.  1054.  A,  B,  p.  2350.,  the  weeping 

Larch.     7s.  6d, 
Tu6dium   distichum  pendulum   E,  of  T,  p.  1078.   A.  B.   p.  2481.,  the 

weeping  deciduous  Cypress.    5#. 

Deciduous  broad4eaved  Trees  offiuti^ate  Forms  and  small  Size, 

Ameldnchier  fldrida  E,  of  T.  p.  414.  A,  B,  p.  876.,  the  flowery  Amelanchier. 

Height  10—20  ft.     2#.  6d, 
AmeldncMer  sanguinea  E,  of  T.  p.  413.  A,  B.  p.  875.,  the  blood -coloured 

Amelanchier.     Height  10—20  ft.   2s,  6d, 
Cotone^ster  acuminata  E,  of  T.  p.  409.  A.  B,  p.  872.,  the  acuminated- 

leaved  Cotoneaster.     Height  10 — 15ft.    It.  6d. 
^^Vataegus  Oxyadintha  stricta  E.  of  T.  p.  375.  A,  B,  p.  832.,  the  upright 

Hawthorn.    2s,  6d.     Very  hardy,  and  very  suitable  for  a  cemetery  where 

deciduous  trees  are  admitted. 
Htae^ffus  tanacetifblia  E,  of  T.  p.  372.  A.  B,  p.  828.,  the  Tansy-leaved 

Thorn.     Height  20—30  ft.     2#.  6d, 
fymu6cladus  canadensis  E,  of  T.  p.  255.  A,  B.  p.  656.,  the   Kentucky 

Coflee  Tree.     Height  30—60  ft.    2s,  6d. 

♦  or  larger  Size. 

'dpulus  balsamlfera  E,  of  T,  p.  830.  A.  B,  p.  1673.,  the  Balsam-bearing 
Poplar.     Height  40—50  ft.     is, 

6pulu8  fastigiata  E,  of  T,  p.  827.  A,  B,  1660.,  the  Lombardy  Poplar. 
Height  50—150  ft.     3rf. 

u^cus  pedunculata  fastigiata  E,  of  T,  p.  849.  A,  B,  p.  1731.,  the  py- 
ramidal Oak.  3s,  6d,  Very  suitable  trom  its  decidedly  fastigiate  mode 
of  growth,  and  narrow  conical  shape.  The  common  oak,  of  which  this 
is  a  variety,  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Cameron. 

Imus  montana  fastigiata  E.  of  T.  p.  721.  A,  B,  p.  1398.,  the  fastigiate 
Elm.    If.  6d, 

Deciduous  low  Trees  witli  round  compact  Heads. 

ccr  O'palus  E.  of  T,  p.  89.  A,   B,  p.  421.,  the  Opal,  or  Italian,  Maple. 

Height  8— 12  ft.     U.6rf. 
^ccr  monspessuHinum  E.  of  T,  p.  92.  A,  B.  p.  427.,  the  Montpelier  Maple. 

Height  15— 40  ft.    lf.6rf. 
*cer  creticum  E.  of  T,  p.  94.  A,  B.  p.  430.,  the  Cretan  Maple.    Height 

10—30  ft.     2s,  ed. 
grasus  Mahdleh  E.  of  T.  p.  288.  A.  B.  p.  707.,  the  perfumed  Cherry  Tree. 

Height  10—20  ft.     2s.  6d, 
iquid^mbar    iinberbe  E,   of  T,   p.  933.   A,  B.  p.  205^,,  \.Vvt  Vscax^Nfe^ 

Liquidambar.     Height  IQ — 20  ft. 
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O'rnus  europaea  E,  o/*  7\  p.  651.  A,  B,  p.  1241^  the  European  flowering 

Ash.     Height  20 — 30  ft.     2*.  6 J. 
O'strya  vulgaris  E.  of  T,   p.  920.  A,  B.   p.  2015.,   the    Hop    Hornbeam. 

Height  30 — \0  ft.     I*. 
Pyrus  ^'ria  E,  of  T,  p.  432.  A.  B.  p.  910.,  the  White  Beam  Tree.     1*.  6rf. 
Pyrus  aucuparia  E,  ofT,  p.  439.  A,  B.  p.  916.,  the  Mountain  Ash.     Height 

20—30  ft.     6(/.     The  badge  of  the  clan  M'Lachlan. 

Deciduoiu    Trees  of  small  Size,  with   Heads   more  or  less  irregular ^  most  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  Beauty  of  their  Flowers  or  Fruit. 

A'cer  campestre  E.  of  T,  p.  93.  A,  B.  p.  428.,  the  Field  Maple.     Height 

15—30  ft.     1*. 
-<4'cer  spicatum  E.  of  T,  p.  80.  A.  B,  p.  406.,  the  spike-flowered   Maple. 

Height  18—20  ft.     Is,  ed. 
A'cer  striatum   E,  of  T,  p.  81.  A.  B,  p.  407.,  the  striped -barked   Maple. 

Height  10— 20  ft.     1*.  6d. 
A'cer  tataricum  E,  of  T.  p.  80.  A,  B,  p.  406.,  the  Tartarian  Maple.     Height 

20— 30  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
i4m5'gdalus  communis  E,  of  T,  p.  263.  A,  B,  p.  674.,  tlie  common  Almont 

Tree.     Height  20—30  ft.     2*.  6</. 
i^m^gdalus  communis  macroc4rpa  E,  of  T,  p.  264.  A*  B.  p.  675.,  the  large     

flowered  Almond.     2*.  Qd, 
^rmeniaca  vulgaris  E.  of  T,  p.  267.  A.  B.  p.  682.,  the  common  ApricoM*^  t 

Tree.     Height  20—30  ft.     2s.  6d, 
B6iu\sL  nigra  E.  of  T,  p.  843.  A.  B.  p.  1710.,  the  black  Birch.     HeigH^^t 

60—70  ft. 
jffetula/jopulifolia  E,  of  T.  p.  841.  A,  B,  p.  1707.,  the  Poplar-leaved  Bird 

\s.  6rf. 
^etula  /jopulifolia  laciniata  E,  of  T,  p.  841.  A,  B.  p.  1707.,  the  cut-lcav< 

Poplar  Birch.     1*.  6d, 
Broussonetia  papyrifera  E.  of  T.  p.  710.  A,  B,  p.  1361.,  the  Paper  Mi il- 

berry.     Height  10—20  ft.     1*.  6d. 
Caragdna  arborescens  E.  of  T,   p.  237.  A,  B,  p.  629.,  the   Siberian  I^^^ea 

Tree.     Height  1 5— 20  ft.     1*.  6</. 
Cerasus  Padus   E.  of  T,   p.  289.   A,  B,  p.  709.,  the  Bird-Cherry  Tr   ee. 

Height  1 2—40  ft.     9^. 
Cerasus  virginiana  E.  of  T,  p.  291.  A,    B,  p.  710.,   the  Virginian  Bi"       rd- 

Cherry  Tree.     Height  30—40  ft.     Is,  6d, 
Cercis  5iliqudstrum  E.  of  T.  p.  257.  A.  B,  p.  657.,  the  common  Ju     das 

Tree.   Height  20 — 30  ft.    1^.  (}d.    Abundant  in  the  Protestant  cemcL_^sery 

at  Lisbon,  and  in  the  Turkish  cemeteries  at  Constantinople.    ( Yt         idi 

Vot/agey  vol.  i.  p.  20.  and  p.  37.) 
C6rylus  6'olurna  E,  of  T,  p.  923.  A,  B.  p.  2029.,  the  Constantinople  H^^Bze/, 

Height  50—00  ft.     2s.  6d, 
Crataegus^,  of  T,  p.  352.  A,  B.  p.  813.,  the  Thorn.     Fifty  species^^  all 

beautiful.     2s.  Qd.  each.  

Cydonia  vulgaris  E.  of  T.  p.  450.  A.  B.  p.  929.,  the  common  Quince  L  "  Tee. 

Height  15—20  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Cytisus  alpinus  E.  of  T.  p.  215.  A.  B.   p.  591.,  the  Alpine,  or  Scofcii, 

Laburnum.     Height  20 — 30  ft.     is.  6d. 
Cytisus  Xaburnum  E.  of  T.  p.  214.  A.  B.  p.  590.,  the  common  Labur vifiiz?. 

Height  20  ft.     1*. 
Diospyros  Lotus  E,  of  T.  p.  625.  A.  B.  p.  1194.,  the  European  Lotus,  or 

common  Date  Plum.    Height  20 — 30  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Eltekgnus  hortensis  E.  of  T.  p.  696.  A.  B.  p.  1321.,  the  garden  Elaeagnus, 

Oleaster,  or  Wild  Olive  Tree.     Height  15— 20  ft.     It.  6^. 
Gleditschta  sinensis  E.  of  T.  p.  252.  A.  B.  p.  654.,  the  Chinese  Gleditsdiii. 

Height  30—50  ft.     2s.  6d. 
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xiptera  E,  of  T,  p.  620.  A,  B,  p.  1190.,  the  common  Snowdrop 
Height  15— 30  ft.     29,  M. 

\  Rhamnoides  femina  E.  of  T,  p.  698.  A,  B,  p.  1324.,  the  female 

buckthorn.     Height  15 — 20  ft.     U,  6d. 

a  paniculata  E.  of  T,  p.  135.  A,  B,  p.  475.,  the  panicled-flower- 

olreuteria.     Height  20 — 40  ft.     It.  6d. 

acuminata  E.  of  T.  p.  29.  A.  B,  p.  273.,  the  pointed-leaved  Mag- 
Height  30—50  ft.    5*. 

germlinica  E.  of  T,  p.  415.  A,  B.  p.  877.,  the  common  Medlar. 

r 

'SmUhtt  £.  of  T.  p.  416.  A.  B.  p.  878.,  Smith's  Medlar.     Height 

M)  ft.     2t.  6d. 

jKE.ofT,  p.  706.  A,  B,  p.  1343.  3f.  6d, ;  and  M.  k\\y&E.  of  T. 

7,  A,  B,  p.  1348.  U. ;  the  common-fruited  and  white-fruited  Mul- 

Tree.     Height  20—30  ft. 

!bliata  E.  of  T,  p.  144.  A,  B,  p.  489.,  the  three-leafleted  Ptelea, 

rubby  Trefoil.     Height  6—10  ft.     It.  6rf. 

of  r.  p.  417.  A.  B,  p.  879.,  the  Pear  Tree.     Ten  species.     2t,  ed, 

l^gilops  E.  ofT.  p.  860.  A,  B.  p.  1861.,  the  great  prickly-cupped 

Height  20—50  ft.     2s,  6d, 
i:^sculus  E,  ofT.  p.  853.  A,  B.  p.  1844.,  the  Italian  Oak.    Height 
M)  ft.     2m,  ed, 

nigra  laciniata  E.  of  T.  p.  513.  A,  B,  p.  1027.,  the  common,  or 
-fruited,  Elder.     Is, 

racemosa  E,  of  T,  p.  515.  A,  B,  p.  1031.,  the  racemose-flowered 
•.    Height  10— 12  ft.     U,6d. 

ip6nica  E,  ofT.  p.  196.  A,  B.  p.  563.,  the  Japan  Sophora.  Height 
50  ft.     U.  6rf. 

jtea  E,  of  T,  p.  198.  A,  B,  p.  565.,  the  yellow-wooded  Virgilia. 
It  10— 20  ft.     5*. 

T\rees  of  larger  Size,  rertiarhahle  for  the  Beauty  of  their  Fiowers,  or 
the  Stngularity  or  Fragrance  of  their  Leaves, 

udo-Platanus  purpurea  E,  of  T.  p.  86.  A,  B.  p.  415.,  the  purple- 
d  Sycamore  Maple.  \s.  The  maple  is  the  badge  of  the  clan 
lant. 

rubicunda  E,  of  T.  p.  126.  A.  B,  p.  467.,  the  reddish-flowered 
echestnut.     Height  20 — 30  ft.     2$,  6a. 

;landul6sa  J^.  of  T,  p.  145.  A,  B,  p.  490.,  the  glandulous-leaved 
ito.     Height  50 — 60  ft.     \s,  6d. 

rdifolia  E.  of  T,  p.  835.  A,  B.  p.  1689.,  the  heart-leaved  Alder. 
ht  15—20  ft.     If.  6d, 

fina  E.ofT,  p.  834.  A,  B,  p.  1687.,  the  hoary-leaved  Alder.  Height 
70  ft.     \s,  U, 

tr^is  E,  of  T.  p.  727.  A,  B,  p.  1414.,  the  European  Nettle  Tree, 
ht  30—40  ft.     2s,  ed, 

ydtica  purpurea  E.  of  T,  p.  905.  A.  B,  p.  1 950.,  the  common  purple 
h.     2s,  6d. 

bar  Styraciflua  E,  of  T.  p.  932.  A,  B,  p.  2049.,  the  Sweet-Gum 
idambar.     Height  30—50  ft.     \s,  6d, 

Iron  Tulipifera  E.  of  T.  p.  36.  A,  B.  p.  284.,  the  Tulip  Tree.  Height 
90  ft.     2s.  ed, 

lurantiaca  E,ofT,p,7l\.A.B,  p.  1362.,  the  Osage  Orange.  Height 
60  ft.     3s,  ed, 

/i-axinifblium  E,  of  T.  p.  122.  A.  B,  p.  460.,  the  Ash-leaved  Ne- 
o.     Height  15—30  ft.     It. 

icolor  E,  of  T.  p.  133.  A.  B.  p.  472.,  the  two-coloured-flowered 
B.     Height  3— 10  ft.     2s.  ed. 
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Pavia  flava  E,  ofT.  p.  130.  A,  B.  p.  471.,  the  yellow-flowered  Pavia.  Height 

30 — *0  ft.     \s.  6rf. 
PUnera  Richardi  E.  of  T.  p.  726.  A.  B.  p.  1409.,  Richard's  Planera.   Height 

50—70  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Pl&tanu8  orientalis  E.  of  T.   p.  928.  A,  B,   p.  2033.,  the  Oriental   Plane. 

Height  60—80  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Pdpulus  balsamlfera  E,  of  T.  p.  830.  A,  B,  p.  1673.,  the  BaUam-bearing 

Poplar.     Height  40—50  ft.     1«. 
Qu^rcus  cocclnea  E.  of  T,  p.  869.  A,  B,  p.  1879.,  the  Scarlet  Oak.     Height 

80  ft.     If.  6rf. 
Qu^rcus  pal6stris  E,  of  T.  p.  872.  A.  B.  p.  1887.,  the  Marsh,  or  Pin,  Oak. 

Height  80  ft.     ]s.  6d, 
Quercus  rubra  E,  of  T.  p.  868.  A,  B,  p.  1877.,  the  red,  or  Champion,  Oak. 

Height  80—90  ft. 
Robinta  Pseud-Jcacia  E,  of  T,  p.  233.  A.  B,  p.  609.,  the  common  Robinia, 

or  false  Acacia.     Height  70 — 80  ft.     It. 
Robinta  viscosa  E,  of  T.  p.  235.  A.  B.  p.  626.,  the  clammy4)arked  Robinia. 

Height  15— 20  ft.     2i.  6(/. 
Salisbi^ria  adiantifolia  E,  of  T,  p.  945.  A.  B,  p.  2094.,  the  Maiden-hair-leaT< 

Salisburia.     Height  60 — 80  ft.     Ss.  6d, 
SaHix  aurita  E.  of  T,  p.  776.  A,  B,  p.  1560.,  the  round-eared  Sallow,  or  WiUow.^ 

\s.  6d.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Gumming. 
Sklix  caprea  E.  of  T.  p.  776.  A,  B.  p.  1561.,  the  Goat  Sallow,  or  WiUoir- 

Height  15— 30ft.     1*.  6rf. 
iSalix  pentAndra  E,  of  T,  p.  754.  A,  B,  p.  1503.,  the  Sweet  Willow,  or  Bav 

leaved  Willow.     Height  18—20  ft.     Is.  Od. 
SkWx  vitellina  E,  of  T,  p.  763.  A,  B.  p.  1528.,  the  yellow  Willow,  or  Gold 

Osier.     Heiglit  30—50  ft.     1*.  6d. 

Deciduous  TVees  tvith  pendulous  Branches,  cuiapted  far  being  planied  nngfy 
Monuments^  or  over  Graves  as  Substitutes  for  Monuments  ( TVauerbdu 
or  Trees  of  Sorrow ,  Ger.). 

ilmygdalus  Persica   pendula  (Rivers)  G,  M.  1843,  p.  57.,  the  pendulou^Ki.^s- 

branched  Peach. 
^6tula  &lba  pendula  E.  ofT,p,  838.  A,  B,  p.  1691.,  the  weeping  Birch.     WT      li. 

The  birch  is  the  bacfge  of  the  clan  Buchanan. 
C^rasus  Padiis  bracteosa  E,  of  T,  p.  290.   A.  B,  p.  702.,  the  bracteolaB^^te 

weeping  Bird-Cherry.     1#.  6rf. 
Ccrasus  Pkdus  pendula  (Rivers)  G,  M.  1843,  p.  57.,  the  weeping  Bird*Chen  — ^y. 
C^rasus  semperflorens   E.  of  T,  p.  281.  A.  B,  p.  701.,   the  ever-flowerr ring 

Cherry  Tree.     Height  10—20  ft.     Is.  ed. 
Crataegus  Oxyac&ntha  pendula  E,  of  T.  p.  376.  A,  B,  p.  832.,  the  weep'  ■     ling 

Hawthorn. 
Cytisus  -Laburnum  pendulum  E.  ofT,  p.  215.  A,  B,  p.  590.,  the  weeping  I^      Ls- 

burnum.     2«.  6</. 
Cytisus  alpinus  p^ndulus  E.  ofT.  p.  216.  A.  B.  p.  791.,  the  weeping  ScQ^=>tcft 

Laburnum.     Height  20—30  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Fkgas  sylvatica  pendula  E.  ofT,  p.  906.  A,  B.  p.  1876.,  the  weeping  Bevi^ecft. 

3*.  ed. 

'  ^*;/»a  Durpurca  pendula  (Rivers)  G,  M.  1843,  p.  60.,  the  pia — Mple 

"^    -  fi41.  A.  B,    D.  1214..  the  wee^n/Vi^ 
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18  spikrta  p^ndula  E.  of  T.  p.  445.  A.  B,  p.  925.,  the  spurious  Service 

Tree.     Height  10— 12ft.     2#.  6</. 

•cos  pedunculfita  p^ndula  E.  of  T.  p.  849.  A.  B.  p.  1731.,  the  weeping 

Oak. 

iota  Pseikd-i^cacia  pendula  J^.  of  T,  p.  234.  A,  B,  p.  609.   Gard,  Mag, 

1843,  p.  56.,  the  false  Acacia. 

:  babvlonica  E.  of  T.    p.  757.    A,   B,  p.  1507.,  the  weeping  Willow. 

Height  30—50  ft.     U. 

:  americana  pendula  (Rhers)  Gard,  Mag,  1843,  p.  59.,  the  American 

weeing  Willow. 

3ra  japonica  pendula  E,ofT,  p.  196.  A.B,  p.  563.,  the  weeping  Sophora. 

Height  30—40  ft.     1 0«.  6</. 

I  ilba  pendula,  the  white  Hungarian  Lime.     St.  6d. 

lus  montana  pendula  E,  of  T,  p.  721.  A,  B,  p.  1398.,  the  weeping  Elm. 

2s.  6d. 

EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 

green  Shrubs  with  Needle  Leaves,  and  the  Plants  of  great  Duration,  all  well 
adapted  fir  Cemeteries  where  Shrubs  are  introduced, 

issus  /hyoides  E,  of  T.  p.  1074.   A,  B.   p.  2475.,  the  white  Cedar. 

Height  10--15  ft.     2s.  ed. 

perus  communis  E.  of  T.  p.  1081.  A.  B.  p.  2489.,  the  common  Juniper. 

Height  3 — 5  ft.     Is.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Murray. 

perus  dai^rica  E.  ofT.  p.  1082.  A.  B.  p.  2489.,  the  Daiirian  Juniper. 

perus  Ox^cedrus  E.  of  T.  p.  1 083.  A.  B.  p.  2494.,  the  brown-berried 

Juniper.     Height  10— 12  ft.     3f .  6</. 

perus  iS^abina  E.  of  T.   p.  1085.   A.  B.   p.  2499.,  the  common  Savin. 

Height  7 — 8  ft.     U.  6</.     Several  varieties. 

us  baccata  microphyila  (Rivers)  Gard,  Mag.  1843,  p.  60. 

118  canadensis  E.  of  T.  p.  942.  A.  B.  p.  2093.,  tne  Canada,  or  North 

American,  Yew.    3«.  6d. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  with  broad  Leaves,  and  the  Plants  of  great  Duration. 

utus   iT^nedo  E.  of  T.  p.  573.  A.B.  p.  1117:,  and  several  other  species. 
From  6d.  to  5s.     The  arbutus  is  the  badge  of  the  clan  Ross. 
(^  japonica  E.  of  T.  p.  51 1.  A.  B.  p.  1026.,  the  Japan  Aucuba.     Height 
6—10  ft.     \s.M. 

eris   d61cis  E.  of  T.  p.  47.  A.  B.  p.  305.,  the  sweet-fruited  Berberry. 
Height  2—5  ft.     \s.  6d. 

118  sempervirens  wyrtifolia  E.  of  T.  p.  704.  A.  B.  p.  1333.,  the  Myrtle- 
leaved  Box  Tree.     9d. 

Hia  h6rrida  E.  ofT.  p.  176.  A,  B.  p.  541.,  the  bristly  CoUetia.     Height 
3 — 4  ft.     3*.  6rf. 

ne&ster  duxifolia  E.of  T.  p.  411.  A.  B.  p.  873.,  the  Box-leaved  Coto- 
neaster.     \s,  6d. 

e'gus  Pyrac&ntha  E.  ofT.  p.  385.  A.  B.  p.  844.,  the  fiery  Thorn.  Height 
t--6  ft.     If.  6^. 

ine  Laureola  E.  of  T.  p.  688.  A.  B.  p.  1309.,  the  Spurge  Laurel.    Height 
3— 4  ft.     6<f. 

me  p6ntica  E.  of  T.  p.  688.  A.  B.  p.  1310.,  the  twin-flowered  Spurge 
Laurel.     Height  4—5  ft.     \s.  6d. 

ya  elHptica  E.  of  T.  p.  926.  A.  B.  p.  2032.,  the  elliptic-leaved  Garrya. 
Height  8— 10  ft.     2i.  6rf. 

-4quifblium  E,  ofT.  p.  157.  A.  B.  p.  505.,  the  common  Holly :  most  of 
the  variegated  sorts.     Height  20 — 30  ft.    U.  to  5s. 
Btrum  vulgare  sempervirens  E.  ofT.  p.  629.  A.  B.  p.  1199.,  the  evergreen 
Privet.     6</. 
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Phill^rea  media  E,  of  7\  p.  632.  A,  B.  p.  1204.,  the  lance4eaved  Pbilljrai. 

Height  10— 15  ft.     2^.  6rf. 
Quercus  hybrida  nana  E.  of  T.  p.  886.  A.  B,  p.  1924.,  the  dwarf  hybrid  (kk, 
^hamnus  ^laternus  E.  of  T,  p.  171.  A,  B.  p.  529.,  the  Alatemus.     Height 

10—20  ft.     If.  ed.  * 
jRhamnus  hybridus  E.  of  T.  p.  172.  A.  B,  p.  531.,  the  hybrid  Alaternus. 

Height  10— 12ft.     I*.  6rf. 
IPiex  europaeHi  H.  picno  E.ofT.  p.  200.  A,  B.  p.  571.,  the  double-blossomed 

Furze.     Is. 
riburnum  T^nus  E.  of  T.  p.  516.  A,  B,  p.  1032.,  the  Laurustinus.     Heighd 

8— 10  ft.     1«. 

DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 

Deciduous  broad-leaved  Shrubs ^  the  Plants  of  compact  Growth  and  of  long 

Duration^  adapted  for  Cemeteries, 

^'Inus  viridis  E,  ofT,  p.  836.  A.  B,  p.  1689.,  the  green-leaved  Alder.   Hei^^ 

5— 6  ft. 
Berberis  aristata  E,  of  T.  p.  49.  A,  B.  p.  307.,  the  bristled-tooth-Ieavcd  Ber- 

berry.     Height  6— 10ft.     1#.  6rf. 
Berbeiis  asiatica  E.  of  T,  p.  49.  A,  B,  p.  306.,  the  Asiatic  Berberry.    Height 

6—8  ft.     3*.  M. 
Berberis  erotica  E.  of  T.  p.  44.  A.  B.  p.  304.,  the  Cretan  Berberry.    Height 

3—4  ft.     2s.  6rf. 
Beiberis  iberica  E.  of  T.  p.  45.  A.  B.  p.  30*.,  the  Iberian  Berberry.    Height 

3—5  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Berberis  sibirica  E.  of  T.  p.  42.  A.  B,  p.  301.,  the  Siberian  Berberry.    Height 

2—3  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Berberis  sinensis  E.  of  T.  p.  46.  A.  B.  p.  304.,  the  Chinese  Berberry.    Height 

3—5  ft.     2*.  6rf. 
Berberis  vulgaris  E.  ofT.  p.  42.  A,B.  p.  301.,  the  common  Berberry.    He^ht 

6— 10  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
^etula  nana  E.  of  T.   p.  840.    A.  B.  p.  1705.,   the  dwarf  Birch.    Height 

6—8  ft.      U.  6^/. 
JJetula  piimila  E.  ofT.  p.  840.  A,  B.  p.  1705.,  the  hairy  dwarf  Birch.    Height 

2— 3  ft.     \s.(Sd. 
Caragana  arboresccns  E.  of  T.  p.  237.  A.  B.  p.  629.,  the  Siberian  Pea  Tree. 

Height  15— 20ft.     Is.  6d. 
Cerasus  hyeuialis   E,  of  T.  p.  285.  A.  B.  p.  704.,  the  Winter  Cherry  Tree. 

Height  3— 4  ft.     1*.  6d. 
Cerasus  nigra  E.  ofT,  p.  284.  A.  B.  p.  704.,  the  black  Cherry  Tree.    Height 

6— 10ft.     2s.  6d, 
Chimonanthus  frtigrans  E.  ofT.  p.  445.  A.B.  p.  938.,  the  fragrant-flowered 

Chimonanthus.     Height  6 — 8  ft.     3*.  6d. 
Chionanthus  virgfnica  E.  of  T,  p.  634.  A.B,  p.  1206.,  the  Fringe  Tree. 

Heigh  t  1 0—30  ft.     2*.  6rf. 
Conuis  6lba  E.  ofT.  p.  503.  A.B.  p.  1011.,  the  white-fruited  Dogwood. 

Height  4—10  ft.     9rf. 
Corniis  alba  stricta  E.  of  T.  p.  503.  A.  B,  p.  1012.,  the  straight-bnujcbed 

Dogwood.     Height  6—10  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
Cornus  alternifolia  E.  ofT.  p.  501.  A,  B,  p.  1010.,  the  alternate-leaved  Dog- 
wood.    Height  15— 20  ft.     \s. 
Comus  mas  E.  ofT.  p.505.  A.B.  p.l014.,  the  Cornelian  Cherry  Tree.  Height 

12— 20  ft.     Is.&d.  ^^ 

Cornus  sangufnea  E,  of  T,  p.  502.  A.B.  p.  1010.,  the  common  Dogwood. 

Height  4— 15  ft.     9d. 
C6rylus  ^vellana   E.  of  T.   p.  921.    A,  B.   p.  2017.,  the  common  !!«»• 

Height  20  ft.    9^.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Colauhoun. 
CotyXws  ^vell^na  purpi^rea,  the  purple-leaved  Hazel.    Is,  6d. 
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itODdister  fHgida  £.  of  T.  p.  407.  A,B,  p.  871.,  the  frigid  Cotoneaster. 

Height  10— 20  ft.     2s.  U. 
(toodister  frigida  affinis  E,  of  T.  p.  408.  A.  B.  p.  871.,  the  related  Coto- 

neaster.     Height  10— 20  ft.     U.  (k/. 
itoneiUter  nuniiniilaria  E,  ofT.  p.  409.  A.  B,  p.  872.,  the  money-like-leaved 

Cotoneaster.     Height  10 — 15  ft.     U.  6</. 
itonelister  vulgaris  E.  of  T,  p.  406.  A,  B,  p.  870.,  the  common  Cotoneaster. 

Height  4 — 5  ft.     U.  ed. 
ite'gus  parvifdiia  E.  of  T.  p.  383.  A.  B,  p.  841.,  the  small-leaved  Thorn. 

Height  4—6  ft.     3*.  6d. 
ite^s  virginica  E.  of  T,  p.  384.  A,  B.  p.  842.,  the  Virginian  Thorn. 

Height  4 — 5  ft. 
rdonia  jap6nica  E,  of  T,  p.  452.  A,  B,  p.  931.,  the  Japan  Quince  Tree. 

Height  5 — 6  ft.     Is,  6d. 
rdonia  sinensis  E.  of  T.  p.  4:51,  A.  B.  p.  931.,  the  China  Quince  Tree. 

Height  10—12  ft.     2s,  6rf. 
iphne  Mezereum  E.  of  T.  p.  687.  A.  B.  p.  1307.,  the  common  Mezereon. 

Height  3—4  ft.     U. 
udnvmus  europae^us  E,  of  T,  p.  149.,  A,B,  p.  496.,  the   Spindle  Tree. 

Height  6—12  ft.     9d. 
'u6nymus  latifblius  E,  of  T,  p.  150.  A,  B,  p.  498.,  the  broad-leaved  Euony- 

iiius,  or  Spindle  Tree.     Height  10—20  ft.     U.  6</. 
leditschia  sinensis  purpurea  E,  of  T,  p.  252.  A,  B,  p.  654.,  the  Chinese 

Gleditschia.     2s.  6d. 
amamelis  virginica  E,  of  T.  p.  499.  A,  B,  p.  1007.,  the  Wych  Hazel.   Height 

20— 30  ft.     2i.  6</. 
igufitrum  vulgare  E,  of  T,  p.  629.  A,  B.  p.  1198.,  the  common  Privet. 

Height  6— 10ft.     4</. 
aliiirus  aculeatus  E.  ofT,  p.  168.  A,  B,  p.  527.,  Christ's  Thorn.     Height 

15^20  ft.     Is.  6d, 
wiB  macrostichya -B.  ofT.  p.  133.  A.  B,  p.  473.,  the  long-racemed  Pavia. 

Height  10—15  ft.     2s,  6d, 
biladelphus  coronarius  E,  of  T,  p.  460.  A.  B,  p.  951.,  the  Mock  Orange. 

Height  10— 12  ft.     9d, 
rinos  decfduus  E.  ofT.  p.  164.  A,  B,  p.  520.,  the  deciduous  Winter  Berry. 
^  Height  3—5  ft.     If.  6d, 

funus  maritima  E.  ofT,  p.  275.  A.B.  p.  691.,  the  sea-side-inhabiting  Plum 
^  Tree.     Height  6—8  ft.     2s,  ed. 
riinus  spinosa  E.  ofT,  p.  271.  A.  B.  p.  684.,  the  common   Sloe  Thorn. 

Height  10— 15  ft.     ]s.6d. 
^8  arbutifblia  E,  ofT,  p.  446.  A.  B,  p.  925.,  the  Arbutus-Icaved  Aronia. 

Height  4—6  ft.     2s,  6d. 
yru8  Chamaem^spilus  E,  of  T,  p.  449.  A,  B.  p.  928.,  the  dwarf  Medlar. 

Height  5— 6  ft.     \s.  6d, 
^ru8  pubcns  E,  of  T.  p.  448.  A,  B,  p.  927.,  the  downy-branched  Aronia. 

Height  4—5  ft.     Ss,  Gd, 
^rus  spuria  E.  of  T.    p.  444.  A.  B,  p.  924,,  the  spurious   Service  Tree. 

Height  10— 20  ft.     2s.  6d, 
uercus  Banisteri  E.  of  T.  p.  876.  A.  B.  p.  1893.,  the  Holly-leiived,  or  Bear, 

Oak.     Height  3— 10  ft. 
himnus  alpinus  E,  of  T.  p.  175.  A,  B,  p.  536.,  the  Alpine  Buckthorn. 

Height  5— 10  ft.     If. 
b^innus  catharticus  E,  ofT,  p.  172.  A,  B,  p.  531.,  the  purging  Buckthorn. 

Height  10— 12  ft.     1*. 
Wmnus  Frdngula  E,  of  T,  p.  177.  A.  B.  p.  539.,  the  breaking  Buckthorn, 

or  Berrv-bearing  Alder.     Height  8 — 10  ft.     If.  6d. 
h^mnus  latifcMius  E.  of  T.  p.  177.  A.  B.  p.  538.,  the  broad-leaved  Buck- 
thorn.   Height  JO— J5  ft.     Jf.  6^. 
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R\i(xs  Cotinus  E,  ofT,  p.  187.  J.  B,  p.  549.,  the  Venetian  Sumach.     Height 

4—6  ft.     U,  6d. 
Rhda  glabra  E.  of  T.  p.  188.  A,  B.  p.  551.,  the  Scariet  Sumach.     Height 

5— 18  ft.     U.6d. 
Rhiis  typhina  E.  of  T,  p.  187.  A,  B.  p.  550.,  the  Stag's   Horn   Sumach. 

Height  20  ft.     9rf. 
Bhiis  venenata  E,  of  T,  p.  189.  A.  B,  p.  552.,  the  poisonous  Rhus,  Poison 

Wood,  or  Swamp  Sumach.     Height  15 — 20  ft.     It.  6d. 
^ambucus  racemosa  E,  of  T.  p.  515.  A.  B,  p.  1031.,  the  racemose-flowered^ 

Elder.     Height  10—12  ft.     U.  6d. 
Shephcrdta  argentea  E.  of  T,  p.  700.  A,  B.  p.  1327.,  the  silver-leaved  Shep>^ 

herdia.     Height  12— 18  ft.     U,  6d. 
Shepherdta  canadensis  E.  of  T.  p.  700.  A.  B,  p.  1327.,  the  Canadian  Sh< 

herdia.     Height  6—8  ft.     2i.  6rf. 
^pirae'a  flriaefolia  E,  of  T,    p.  309.    A,  B,  p.  731.,  the  White-Beam-tre^^ 

leaved  Spiraea.     Height  6 — 8  ft.     It. 
iSipirs'a  chamsedrifolia  E.  of  T,  p.  300.  A,  B,  p.  724.,  the  Germander-leave^ 

Spiraea.     Height  2—8  ft.     9d, 
iSipirae'a  Aypericifolia  E,  of  T,  p.  303.  A,  B,  p.  726.,  the  Hypericum-leavtt/ 

Spiraia.     Height  4—6  ft.     9</. 
5pirai'a  opulifolia  E.  of  T,  p.  299.  A,  B,  p.  723.,  the  Virginian  Guelder 

Rose.     Height  8 — 10  ft.     9rf. 
Staphylea  trifolia  E,  of  1\  p.  147.  A,  B,  p.  493.,  the  Bladder-nut  Tree. 

Height  6—12  ft.     If. 
Symphoricarpos  montanus  E,  of  T,  p.  542.,  the  Mountain  St.  Peter's  Wort 

Height  5—6  ft.    U. 
Symphoricarpos  vulgaris  E,  of  T.  p.  541.  A.  B,  p.  1058.,  the  common  St. 

Peter's  Wort.     Height  8—6  ft.     9</. 
Sj/ringa  Josikae'a   E.  of  T.  p.  637.  A.  B.  p.  1201.,  Josika's  LiUw^    Height 

6— 12  ft.     Ijr.  6rf. 
Syringa  persica  E.  of  T.  p.  637.  A,  B,  p.  1211.,  the  Persian  Lilac.    Height 

4—6  ft.     9d. 
Syringn  rothomagensis  E,  of  T,  p.  637.  A.  B,  p.  1212.,  the  Rouen  Lilac 

Height  6—8  ft.    9d. 
St/ringa  vulgaris  E,  of  T.  p.  636.  A.  B.  p.  1209.,  the  common  Lilac.    Height 

8— 10  ft.     9d, 
Syrhtga  vulgiliris  alba  E,  of  T,  p.  636.  A.  B,  p.  1209.,  the  common  White 

Lilac.     9d, 
rib6rnuni  dentatum  E,  of  T,  p.  521.  A,  B,  p.  1038.,  the  toothed-leaved  Vi- 
burnum.    Height  4---6  ft.     U. 
Fiburnum  Lantana  E,  of  T,  p.  520.   A,  J?,    p.  1035.,  the  Wayfaring  Tree. 

Height  12— 15  ft.     U. 
rib<irnum  Lentago  E,  of  T,  p.  517.  A,  B,  p.   1033.,  the  Lentago,  orpW- 

branched  Viburnum.     Height  6 — 10  ft.     It.  6</. 
riburnum  O'puhis  E,  ofT.  p.  522.  A,  B,  p.  1039.,  the  Guelder  Rose.  Height 

6— 12  ft.    9d, 
Xanth6xylum/raxlneum  E,  of  T,  p.   142.  A.  B.  p.  488.,  the  common  Tooth- 
ache Tree.     Height  10—15  ft.     2i.  6d. 

LOW  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  WALLS. 

Seieci  low  Treei  or  Shrubs  for  a  Cemetery  or  Churchyard  WaU,  where  ike 

Expense  of  TVammg  is  not  an  Object, 

*  Evergreen  or  Subevergreen. 

^'rbutus  >4ndr4chne  E,  of  T.  p.  575.  A,  B,  p.  1120.,  the  Strawbeny  Tree. 

Height  20—30  ft.     5s. 
Aristotelw  Macqm  E.  of  T.  p.  183.  A.  B.  p.  543.,  the  Macqui  Arirtotdia. 

Height  6  ft.     If.  ed. 
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Iii6thu8  azikreiis  E.  of  T,  p.  180.  A.  B.  p.  539.,  the  Red  Root.     Height 

6— 10  ft.     2f.  6rf. 
ite>w«  mexic^a  E,  of  T.  p.  384.  A,  B.  p.  843.,  the   Mexican  Thorn. 

Heis^ht  10— 15  ft.     2t.(id, 
alldoM  rubra  E,  of  71  p.  490.  A.  B.  p.  993.,  the  red-flowered  Escallonia. 

Height  3—6  ft.     U.  6//. 
i6oymu8  jap6nicu8  E,  of  T,  p.  153.  A,  B.  p.  501.     It.  6//. 
t(ini8  n^bilis  E.  of  T,  p.  681.  A,  B.  p.  1297.,  the  Sweet  Bay.     Height 

30— 60  ft.     U.6d. 
gustrum  lucidum  E.  of  T.  p.  630.  A,  B,  p.  1201.,  the  shining-leaved  Pri- 

?et,  or  Wax  Tree.     Height  10— 20  ft.     U.  6rf. 
i^6lia  grandiflora  E,  of  T,  p.  22.  A,  B.  p.  261.,  the  large-flowered  Mag- 
nolia.    Height  20—30  ft.     3r.  6d, 
ihdnia  fascicularis  E.  ofT.  p.  50.  A,  B,  p.  309.,  the  Ash  Berberry.  Height 

5—8  ft.     7f .  6d, 
lodnia  serrulata  E.  of  T.  p.  404.  A,  B.p,  868.,  the  serrulated-leaved  Pho- 

tinia.     Height  12— 15  ft.     2s,  6d. 
(icca  gloriosa  E.  ofT,  p.  1101.  A,  B.  p.  2521.,  the  glorious  Adam's  Needle. 

Height  5  ft.    5m, 

••  Deciduous. 

ojfidalus  orientalis  E,  of  T,  p.  265.  A.  B,  p.  679.,  the  Eastern  Almond 
Tree.     Height  8— 10  ft.     2*.  6^. 

&ddlea  glohosa  E,  of  T,  p.  670.  A,  B,  p.  1276.    the  globe-flowered  Bud- 
diea.     Height  1 2—  1 5  ft.     1 1.  6</. 

f^Kiia  scabra  E,  of  T,  p,  i66,  A,B,  p.  950,  the  scabrous  Deutzia.     Height 
4—6  ft.     U,  (id, 

ibiscus  syrlacus  E.  of  T,  p.  62.  A,  B,  p.  362.,  the  Althaea  Frutex.     Heigiit 
6  ft.     Nine  varieties.     jFroni  6^.  to  1*. 

igDolia  consptcua  E.  of  T,  p.  33.  A.  B,^,  278.,  the  Yulan,  or  conspicuous- 
flowered  Magnolia.     Height  20 — 30  It.     5#. 

igDolia  c.  Soulangeaita  £.  of  T.  p.  33.  A.  B.  p.  272.,  Soulange*s  Magnolia. 
Height  15-20  ft.     bt, 

ignoUa  cordata  E,  of  T.  p.  30.   A,  B,  p.  275.,  the  heart-leaved  Magnolia. 
Height  20—30  ft.     3i.  6(/. 

ignolta  purpurea  E,  of  T,  p.  35.  A,  B,  p.  282.,  the  purple-flowered   Mag- 
nolia.    Height  3—5  ft.     2*.  6r/. 

het  a6reum  prse'cox  E,  of  T.  p.  487.  A,  B.  p.  989.,   the  golden-flowered 
Currant.     U. 

4w  Menziesn  E.  of  T.  p.  475.     Menzies's  Gooseberry.     Height  4 — 5  ft. 
U.  6//. 

bet  Hanguineum  E.  of  T,  p.  486.  A.  B,  p.  988.,  the  bloody,  or  red-flowered. 
Currant.     Height  4 — 8  ft.    9^. 

hes  speciosum  E,  of  T,  p.  474.  A.  B.  p.  974.,  the  showy-flowered  Goose- 
berry.    Height  4 — 8  ft.     1#.  6^/. 

Unia  hfspida  E,  of  T,  p.  236.  A,  B,  p.  627.,  the  Rose  Acacia.      Height 
6—20  ft.     U,  Qd, 

►Mnw  macrophylla  E,  of  T.  p.  237.  -4.^.  p.  628.,  the  large-leaved   Rose 
Acacia.     \m,  6d. 

ihinia  rosea  E.  of  T,  p.  237.  A,  B,  p.  627.,  the  rosy-flowered  Rose  Acacia, 
\s.  6d, 

CLIMBERS. 

Climbing  Shrubs  adapted  for  a  Wail  where  the  Ground  is  not  dug, 

*  Evergreen. 

Idera  //elix  E.  of  T,  p.  497.  A.  B,  p.  1000.,  the  common   Ivy.      Height 
«0— 60  ft.     Seven  varieties,  all  beautiful.     Vrora  (id.  to  \s.^«    Tt^fc 
badge  of  the  clan  Gordon, 

Ser, ^ J 843,    X.  mm 
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♦♦  Deciduous. 

Ainpel6nsi8  Aedcr^cea  E,  of  71  p.  139.  A,  B.  p.  462.,  the  fire-leayed   Iwj, 

Height  30—50  ft.     1*.  6rf. 
^ristolochia  sipho  E.  of  T,  p.  701.  A,  B,  p.  1329.,  the  tube-flowered  Birth- 
wort.     Height  15—30  ft.     2s.  6d, 
Clematis  Fldmmula  E.  of  T.  p.  3.  A.  B,  p.  233.,  the  8weet-«ceiited  Vurgin's  ^ 

Bower.     Height  10—15  ft.    U.  6d. 
Clematis  Vitalba  E,  of  T,  p.  5.  A.  B.  p.  235.,  the  Traveller's  Joy.     Hdgfa^ 

15— 30ft.     U, 
Jasminum  officinale  E.  of  T.  p.  656.  A,  B,  p.  1250.,  the  common  Jasmin^^^ 

Height  40— 50  ft.     U.  ^ 

Lonlcera  E.  of  T.  p.  526.  A.  B.  p.  1042.,  the  Honeysuckle.    Ten  sorts.  Fn^^ 

6(/.  to  \t.Qd, 
iycium  bdrbaruni  E,  of  T.  p.  666.  A,  B,  p.  1270.,  the  Barbary  Box  TboriL 

Height  20—30  ft.     9d. 
Menispermum  canadense  E,  of  T.  p.  40.   A,  B,  p.  296.,  male  and  femsle,  the 

Canadian  Moonseed.     Height  8 — 12  ft.     U,  6d. 
Periploca  grae'ca  E,  ofT,  659.  A,  B,  p.  1257.,  the  Greek  Periploca.    Hqjfct 

20—30  ft.     2s.  6d. 
Physianthus  albicans  E.  of  T,  p.  659.  A.  B.  p.  2581.    2s.  6d. 
Rh(i8  radicans  E.  of  T.  p.}  90.  A.  B.  p.  555.,  the  rooting-branched  Suimdi. 

Height  10— 20  ft.     \s.6d. 
Rhus  suaveolens  E,  of  T.  p.  191.  A.B.  p.  557.,  the  sweet-scented  Sumadi. 

Height  1—4  ft.     \s.  6d. 
Rhds  Toxicodendron  E.  ofT.  p.  190.  A.  B.  p.  556.,  the  Poison-tree  Rhus,  or 

Sumach.     Height  10—20.     Is.  ed. 
Rdsa  arvensis  E.  of  T.  p.  344.  A.  B.  p.  772.     Several  varieties,  quite  hardy- 

From  6d.  to  2s.  6d. 
ritis  cordifolia  E.  of  T,  p.  138.  A.  B.  p.  480.,  the  Chicken  Grape.    Height 

10— 20  ft. 
ritis   /vabr6sca  E.  of  T.  p.  137.  A.  B.  p.  479.,  the   Fox   Grape.     Hdgbt 

10— 30ft.    2s.  6d. 
Fltis  riparia  E.  of  T.  p.  138.  A.  B.  p.  480.,  the  river-side,  or  sweet-scented, 

Vine.     Height  20— 30  ft.    2s.  Sd. 
ritis   vinlfera  apufoVia  E.  of  T.  p.  137.  A.  B.  p.  478.,  the   Parsley-lciTed 

Grape  Vine.     2s.  6d. 
Fitis  vinlfera  foliis  incanis  E.  of  T.  p.  137.  A  B.  p.  478.,  the  hoar}'-le8Ted 

Grape  Vine.     2s.  6d. 
Fitis  vinlfera  foliis  rubesc^ntibus  E.  of  T.  p.  137.  A.  B.  p.  478.,  the  Claret 

Grape.     2s.  6d. 
Wistarirt   frut^scens  E.  of  T.  p.  249.  A.  B.  p.  647.,  the  shrubby  Wistaria. 

Height  20—30  ft.    1*.  6d. 
Wistaria   chinensis  E.   of  T.  p.  249.  A.  B.  p.  648.,  the  Chinese  Wistaria. 

Height  50—120  ft.    2s.  6d, 

Climbing  Shrubs  where  there  is  a  dug  Border. 

♦  Evergreen  or  Subevergreen. 

Bignonw  capreolata  E.  of  T.  p.  660.  A.  B.  p   1259.,  the  tendriled  ftgnonia, 

or  Trumpet  Flower.     Height  15 — 20.     2s.  6d. 
Lonicera  grata  E.  ofT.  p.  531.  A.  B.  p.  1048 ,  the  pleasant,  or  evergreen, 

Honeysuckle.     Height  15— 20  ft.     is.Gd. 
Lonicera  senipervirens  E.  ofT.  p.  531.  A.  B.  p.  1 049.,  the  evergreen  Tnnnp** 

Honeysuckle.     Height  6 — 10  ft.     Is. 
/76sa  semper virens  E,  of  T,  p. 345.  A.B.  p.  773.,  the  evergreen  (FkU) 

Eoae.    Height  20— 40  (L    U 
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••  Deciduous. 

niceni  E.  of  T.  p.  526.  A.  B.  p.  1042.,  the  Honeysuckle.     Several  species 

■nd  varieties. 
k^E.o/T.  p.  321.  A,  B.  p.  74<8.,  the  Rose  Tree.    Several  species.    From 

4^.  to2«. 

UNDERSHRUB8. 
Undenhmbt  of  very  small  Sixe,  frequently  planted  over  Graves, 

♦  Evergreen. 

oca  m^or  and  minor,  the  greater  and  lesser  Periwinkle,  6d,  Common  in 
burying*grounds  in  the  l^^'^^  ^^^  probably  used  there  in  consequence  of 
the  notice  of  the  plant  by  Rousseau :  "  yoi/d  la  Pervenche!  ** 

rp^cum  calycinum,  the  Tutsan  St.  John's  Wort.    4</. 

marinus  officinalis,  the  common  Rosemary.    4^. 

Ita  graveolens,  the  common  Rue.    4t/. 

i^us  vulgaris,  the  common  Th}ine.     2d, 

ffedula  Spica,  the  common  Lavender.     3(/. 

:jc6ccu8  pal^stris,  the  common  Cranberry.  Qd,  The  badge  of  the  clan  Grant. 

ccinium  Viixs  idse'a,  the  red  Whortleberry,  or  Cowberry.  6d,  The  badge 
of  the  clan  Macleod. 

npetrum  nigrum,  the  Crowberry.    6d,     The  badge  of  the  clan  M'Lean. 

Uuna  vulgaris,  the  Ling.     6^.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Macdonell. 

ica  7'etralix,  the  cross-leaved  Heath.  6^.  The  badge  of  the  clan  Mac- 
donald. 

ica.dn^rea,  the  fine4eaved  Heath.    6d,    The  badge  of  the  clan  Macalister. 

**  Deciduous. 

^sia  ilbsinthium,  the  common  Southernwood.     3d. 

ix  herb^cea,  the  herbaceous  Willow.    6^^. 

p6ricum  Ralmi^num,  Kalm*s   St.  John's  Wort.    M,      Common  in  the 

cemeteries  at  Carlsruhe,  and  in  other  parts  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg. 
p^ricum  elatum,  hircinum,  and  proUficum.    6^^.  each, 
irosae^um  officinale,  the  common  Tutsan.     6d, 
lica  Gale,  the  sweet  Gale.     %d.     The  badge  of  the  clan  Campbell. 
Nis  saxdtilis,  the  Roebuck-berry.     Qd,     The  badge  of  the  clan  Macnab. 

SHRUBS  FOR  GRAFTING  STANDARD  HIGH. 

of  Shrubs  which,  when  grafted  standard  highyform  ornamental  Plants  of  sm- 
mtr  Shapes  and  Habits  of  Growth,  well  adapted  for  planting  singly  beside 
Graves  or  Tombstones,  fir  marking  any  particular  Spot,  or  for  creating 
ariety  in  a  Shrubbery  Walk,  or  in  the  Glades  of  a  Pleasure-  Ground,  The 
rice  varies  from  2s,  6d,  to  7s.  6d. 

*  Evergreen. 

lostdphylos  UVa  (irsi.  Tliu  ja  pendula,  on  the  common  Arbor 

nitus  alpina.  Vitae. 

ooeaster  rotundifolia,  microphylla,  Pinus  Pinea,  on  P,  sylvestris. 

id  ^uxifolia.  i^nus  pumnio,  on  P,  sylvestris. 

il/rea,  all  the  sorts  on  the  Ever-  Plnus  Banksi()na,  on  P,  sylvestris. 

•een  Privet.  Pinus  inops,  on  P,  sylvestris. 

*♦  Deciduous. 

(phaca  wolgirica.  Caragana  spinbsa. 

^gpifia  pygmae^  Caragdna  ^ragacantV\o\dt». 
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Caragdna  Chamldgu.  Pavw  dfscolor. 

C^rasus  Chamsecerasus.  Pavia  rubra  hi^milis, 

Ci^rasus  prostrata.  Pa  via  macrostachya. 

Cerasus  pumila.  Pyrus  spuria. 

C'erasus  depr^ssa.  P^rus  spiiria  pendula. 

Cerasus  pygniae^a.  Pyrus  arbutifolia. 

C'ytisus  sessilitolius.  Pyrus  arbutifolia  ser6tina. 

Cytisus  alpinus,  on  C.  Laburnum.  Pyrus  melanocarpa. 

Cytisus     icoparius,      the     common  Pyrus  floribunda.         P.  depresst. 

Broom,  on  C.  Laburnum.  Robfnia  Pseud-ilcicia  umbraculi- 
Cytisus  «coparius  &lbus.  fera. 

Cytisus  purpureus,  on  C,  Labiirnum.  Robinia  Pseud-ilcacia  tortuosa. 

Praxinus  excelsior  aiirea,  and  other  SkWx  purpurea.  S.  herbacei. 

varieties.  5partiumj'unceum,on  the  Laburnum. 

Genfsta  triquetra.  Seringa  persira,  and  its  varieties,  on 
Halimodcnuron  argenteum.  the  common  Ash. 

Jasminumofficinale,and  other  species,  SifAnga    vulgaris,   on    the    coniiDOD 

on  the  common   Ash,  or   on  the         Ash. 

common  Lilac.  Tecoma  radicans,  on  the  Catalpa. 

PERENNIAL  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

Perennial  herbaceous  Plants  adapted  for  Cemeteries  and  Churchyards. 

For  planting  in  dug  ground,  whether  in  beds  or  over  graves,  every  descriptioo 
of  herbaceous  plant,  except  those  which  require  peat  soil,  is  eligible;  but 
for  planting  on  turf  to  form  j>in^le  specimens,  or  wtiat  gardeners  call  "Uwo 
plants,"  a  selection  requires  to  be  made  of  such  as  have  peculiar  properties. 
These  are  :  considerable  bulk  above  ground  ;  great  natural  hardiness  of  stem 
and  fol'ugc  and  durability  of  root;  under-ground  buds,  or  strong  surface itodu, 
that  will  be  secure  from  injury  during  the  winter  or  dormant  season  ;  a  com- 
pact habit  of  jirowth  both  of  the  roots  and  top ;  and  sufficient  natural  vigour 
not  to  be  injured  by  the  compact  texture  of  a  grassy  surface.  The  common 
paeony,  the  rhubarb,  and  the  asparagus,  are  good  examples  of  the  kind  of  plwt 
required  ;  and  the  following  list  includes  such  plants,  and  a  few  others  vhich 
may  be  procured  in  the  |)rinctpal  botanic  jrardcns  and  nurseries.  The  price*, 
when  a  single  plant  is  ordered,  vary  from  Sd,  to  Is,  6d. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  with  strong  under-'ground  Buds,  and  compact  Heads  that  io 

not  require  the  Support  of  Stakes. 

Clematis  ochrolcuca,  the  yellowish  white  Virgin's  Bower.     Height  2  ft. 

ThaHctnnn  majus,  the  greater  Meadow  Rue.     Height  3  ft. 

ilconitum  variegatum,  the  varie<:ated  Aconite.     Height  5  f^. 

AcxsB^a.  spicata,  the  spiked  Bane-berry.    Height  3  ft.    The  berries  are  poiscm. 

Pxonia  albifl6ra,  P.  officinalis,  P.  tenuifolia,  and  others  ;  the  white-flovend, 

common,  and  slender-leaved  paeonies.     Height  2  fk. 
Macleaya  cordata,  the  cordate  Macleaya.     Height  6  ft.     The  stemi  require 

support  in  exposed  situations. 
Crambe  inaritima  and  C.  cordifoiia,  the  common  and  the  heart-leaved  SeS'bl^ 

Height  1  ft.  6  in.  and  6  ft.    The  latter  is  a  noble  plant. 
Lunaria  rediviva,  the  revived  Honesty.     Height  3  ft. 
J)atiicri  oinnnbina,  the  Hemp-like  Datisca.     Height  4  ft. 
^Ithae^a  officinalis,  the  officinal  Marsh  Mallow.     Height  4  ft. 
Geranium  ib^ricum,  the  Iberian  Crane's  Bill.     Height  1  ft.  6  in. 
Dictamnus  Fraxinella,  the  Fraxinella.     Height  3  ft. 
O'robus  niger,  the  black  Bitter  Vetch.     Height  3  ft. 
Crobus  vermis,  the  spring  Bitter  Vetch.     Height  1  ft. 
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S^ine'a  Ardncus,  the  Goat*s-beard.     Height  4  ft. 

^jthrum  virgatum,  the  twiggy  Lythrum.     Height  3  ft. 

Sr/ngium  planum,  the  flat-leuved  Eryngo.     Height  3  ft. 

^ryngiuin  aipinum,  the  alpine  Eryngo.     Height  2  ft. 

bY^ngium  ameth^stinum,  the  amethystine  Eryngo.     Height  3  ft. 

Iralia  racemosa,  the  raceraoKe  Aralia.     Height  4  ft. 

?chinops  sphaeroc^phalus,  the  round-headed  Globe  Thistle.     Height  5  ft. 

Schinop8  i?itro,  the  Ritro  Globe  Thistle.     Height  3  ft. 

Tster  sibiricus,  the  Siberian  Starwort.     Height  2  ft. 

lolidago  bfcolor,  the  two-coloured  Golden  Rod.  Requires  a  stake  in  exposed 
situations. 

Iten^ctis  speciosa,  the  showy-flowered  Stenactis.     Height  2  ft. 

lolidago  flexica6lis,  the  crook-stalked  Golden  Rod.     Height  2  ft. 

''oula  //eientum,  the  Elecampane.     Height  4  ft. 

\i^na  cordifolia,  the  showy  Telekia.     Height  4  ft. 

lelianthui  multiflorus,  the  many-flowered  Sunflower.     Heicht  6  ft. 

Sampanula  latifdlia,  C.  macrantha,  C.  Trachelium.  and  C.  glomerata ;  the  broad- 
leaved,  large-flowered,  Throatwort,  and  clustered,  Bellflower.  Height 
from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.     These  plants,  in  exposed  situations,  require  stakes. 

1i]6x  paniculata,  P.  corynibosa,  and  P,  aciirninata,  the  panicled-flowered, 
corymbose-flowered,  and  pointed-leaved  Phlox.  Height  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  ;  in 
exposed  situations  requiring  stakes. 

rtXiUana  lutea,  the  yellow  Gentian.  Height  4  ft.  Requires  an  open  airy  si- 
tuation, and  a  stake  if  it  be  much  exposed. 

1il6x  glalYerriina,  the  smoothest  Phlox.     Height  3  ft. 

'/mphytum  bohemicum,  the  Bohemian  Comfrey.     Height  3  ft. 

Icopolia  cami61ica,  the  Carniolan  Scopolia.     Height  1  ft. 

'et6nica  grandiflora,  the  great-flowered  Betony.     Height  1  ft.  6  in. 

SlYia  glutinosa,  the  glutinous  Sage.     Height  3  ft. 

ijrsimachia  vulgaris,  the  common  Loose-strife.     Heiiiht  3  ft. 

'.ttimachia  verticillata,  the  whorlcd  Loose-strife.     Height  1  ft. 

rysimachia  thyrsiflora,  the  thyrse-flowered  Loose-strife.     Height  1}  ft. 

bitice  latifolia,  the  broad-leaved  Sea  Lavender.     Height  1  ft. 

"hmtx  alpinus,  the  alpine  Dock.     Height  4  ft. 

b^m  palniatum,  the  palmated  Rhubarb.     Height  5  ft. 

b^m  Emodi,  the  Southern  Rhubarb.     Height  8  ft. 

'ii|}h6rbia  hibemica,  the  Irish  Spurge.     Height  1  ft. 

rtica  nivea,  the  snow-white-leaved  Nettle.  Height  6  ft.  Requires  a  stake 
in  exposed  situations. 

ris  sibfrica,  and  /.s.  flore  albo,  the  common  and  white-flowered  Siberian  Iris. 
Height  3  ft.  and  2}  feet. 

rum  Z>rar6nculus,  the  common  Dragon  Arum.     Height  3  ft. 

^nkia  subcordata,  the  subcordate- leaved  Funkia.     Height  1  ft. 

Ginkia  ovata,  the  ovate-leaved  Funkia.    Height  1^  ft. 

Uium  Victorialis,  the  Victorialis  Garlic.     Height  2  ft. 

tpdragus  officinalis,  the  common  Asparagus.     Height  4  ft. 

eratrum  nigrum,  the  dark-flowered  Veratrum,  or  black  Hellebore.  Height 
3  ft. 

sratrum  dlbum,  the  white  Veratrum,  or  white  Hellebore.     Height  5  ft. 

Tularia  grandiflora,  the  large-flowered  Uvularia.     Height  1  ft. 

'erhaceous  Plants  with  the  same  Properties,  except  that  the  Roots  are  less 

compact,  though  still  not  creeping, 

da  Napse^a,  the  Napa^a  Sida.     Height  4  ft.    Requires  a  stake  in  exposed 

situations, 
aptisia  australis,  the  Southern  Baptisia.     Height  2}  ft. 
«l^  orient&lis,  the  Oriental  Goal's  Rue.     Height  4»(l. 
ifSiobium  angustfssimum,  the  narrowest-leaved  "WiWo^  HetV>.    '\^ft\^X.*i^» 
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Astrdntia  mdxima,  the  greatest  Masterwort  Height  2  ft.  In  very  miU 
winters  does  not  die  quite  down  to  the  ground. 

Phyteiima  campanuloides,  the  Campanula-like  Rampion.     Height  1  ft. 

Cyndnchum  yincet6xicum,  the  Vincetoxicum  Cynanchum.     Height  8  ft. 

^orago  orientalis,  the  Oriental  Borage.  Height  8  ft.  In  mild  winters  docs 
not  die  auite  down. 

ildinthus  mollis,  A.  spinosus,  and  A,  spinosfssimos,  the  soft,  prickly,  and  oiosl 
prickly,  Bear*8-breech.  Height  3  ft.  In  sheltered  situations  these  phott 
sometimes  retain  a  little  foliage  through  the  winter.  They  are  interest^ 
ing  on  account  of  their  foliage,  which,  according  to  some,  gave  rise  to  thi^ 
of  the  Corinthian  capital ;  but  the  adherent  petioles  of  palm  leaves  a^ 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  original  type. 

//emerocAUis  flava  and  H.  fulva,  the  yellow  and  copper-coloured  Day  Li^ 
Height  2  ft. 

Herbaceoui  Plants  of  vigorous  Growth  and  compact  HabU,  but  wkiek  do  woi  iott 

the  Whole  of  their  Foliage  in  Wimter, 

ilconUum  Nap^Uus,  the  Monk*s-hood  Aconitum.     Height  4  ft. 

Papaver  orientalis  and  P,  bracteata,  the   Oriental  and  bracteate  Poppy. 

Height  3 — 4  ft.     In  exposed  situations  these  ma^  require  to  be  staked. 
Gerknium  sangulneum,  the  bloody  Crane*8  Bill.     Heieht  1  ft. 
Geranium  Hvidum,  the  livid- flowered  Crane's  Bill.     Height  I4  ft. 
(xeranium  reflexum,  the  reflcxed-flowered  Crane^s  Bill.     Height  l^ft. 
Xupinus  polyph^ilus,  the  many-leaved  Lupine.     Height  2  ft. 
Astrantiu  major,  the  greater  Masterwort.     Height  8  ft. 
^^ster  ^m^llus,  the  Amellus  Starwort.     Height  8  ft. 
Agrimonia  ^upat^riVi,  the  Eupatoria  Agrimony.     Height  3  ft. 
Phlomis  ffigantea  and  P,  samia,  the  gigantic  and  Samian  Jerusalem  8196. 

Height  3  ft, 
Xamium  Orvdla,  the  Orvala,  or  Balm-Ieaved,  Archangel.     Height  l}ft« 
J9et6nica  stricta,  the  strict  Betony.     Height  1}  ft. 
Melissa  officinalis,  the  officinal  Balm.     Height  1  ft. 

Evergreen  herbaceous   Plants  of  compact  Habit,  which  wilt  grow  on  a 

Surface, 

i/ell^borus  fce'tidus,  the  fetid  Bear's-foot  Hellebore.     Height  IJ  ft. 
//ell^borus  niger,  the  black  Christmas  Rose.     Height  1  ft. 
^ell6borus  olympicus,  the  Olympian  Hellebore.     Height  1  ft. 
3/alva  moschata,  the  Musk  Mallow.     Height  8  ft. 
5axifraga  crassifolia,  the  thick-leaved  Saxifrage.     Height  1  ft. 
<Saxffra<:a  cordifblia,  the  heart-leaved  Saxifage.     Height  1  ft. 
Valciiana  rubra  (Centranthus  ruber  Dec),  the  red  Valerian ;  and  C  f 

albo,  the  white-flowering  Valerian.     Height  U  ft. 
^i6rula  communis,  the  common  Giant  Fennel.     Height  10  ft. 
Ferbdscum  fcrru^ineum,  the  rust-coloured  Mullein.     Height  3  ft. 
i'oterium  Sanguisorba,  the  Sansuisorba  Burnet.     Height  a  ft. 
Rohdea  japonica,  the  Japan  Rohdea.     Height  8  ft. 
i^ris  foetidissima  and  /.  t.  variegata,  the  common  and  variegated  Olad' 

Height  l^ft. 
iS^^tice  latifbiia  and  stellulata,  the  broad-leaved  and  the  stellulate  8 

der.     Height  1  ft. 
^sph6delus  luteus,  the  yellow  Asphodel.     Height  3  ft. 
Anth^ricuro  Liliastrum  and  A.  Liliago,  the  Liliaster  and  the  Ulify 

cum.     Height  1 J  ft.  and  1ft. 

if<^8a,  the  filamentose  Adam's  Needle.     He^ht  8  ft. 
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lerhaceoui  PlanU,  of  bold  Growth^  which  produce  mantf  upright  Stems  ;  and,  tn 
exposed  Situations,  wilt  require  Stakes  from  the  Afiddle  of  June  till  September 
or  October, 

l^natis  er^cta,  the  upright  Virgin's  Bower.     Height  3  ft. 

I^matis  int^rifolia,  the  entire-leaved  Virgin's  Bower.     Height  2  ft. 

liaHctrum  glaCicum,  the  glaucous-leaved  Meadow  Rue.     Height  5  ft. 

I^hinium  elatum,  the  tall  Bee  Larkspur.     Height  6  ft. 

I^Mnium  axi^reuro,  the  azure  Larkspur.     Height  6  ft. 

irfdinis  chalced6nica,  the  Chalcedonian  Lychnis.     Height  2  ft. 

lula  dioica,  the  dioecious  Sida.     Height  6  ft. 

$aiiguis6rba  canadensis,  the  Canadian  great  Burnet.     Height  3  ft. 

Sinffais6rba  officinale,  the  officinal  great  Burnet.     Height  4  ft. 

(^igusticum  Levfsdcum,  the  common  Lovage.     Height  6  ft. 

Sobiosa  leucantha,  the  white-flowered  Scabious.     Height  3  ft. 

ftudbeckia  purpurea,  the  purple  Rudbeckia.     Height  5  ft. 

Snphium  perfoliatum,  the  perfoliate  Silphium.     Height  7  ft. 

Sflphium  laciniatum,  the  jagged-leaved  Silphium.     A  splendid  plant,  which 

attains  the  height  ^f  10  or  12  feet  on  a  lawn. 
Symphytum  asperrimum,  the  roughest  Comfrey.     Height  6  ft. 

Berbaceotis  Plants  with  creeping  Roots,  which  will  thrive  on  a  grassy  Surface^  and 
may  therefore  be  introduced  in  Burying-  Grounds  or  on  Laums, 

MoDarda  didyroa,  the  twin,  or  Oswego  Tea,  Monarda.     Height  3  ft. 

Taoacetum  vulgare,  the  common  Tansy.     Height  2  ft. 

^oaphaiium  margaritaceum,  the  pearly  Everlasting.     Height  IJft. 

^ium  Afollugo,  the  great  hedge  Bed-straw.     Height  2  ft. 

OoD?alIaria  Pol^gonatum,  Solomon's  Seal.     Height  2  ft. 

Convallaria  majalis,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.     Height  6  in. 

Bpil6bium  angustifblium,  the  narrow-leaved  Willow  Herb.     Height  4  ft. 

j^f^ngium  camp^stre,  the  field  Erjmgo.     Height  2  ft. 

'COtaurea  montana,  the  mountain  Centaurea.     Height  ^  ft. 

^yos6tis  pal{istris,  the  Forget-me-not.     Height  6  in. 

BULBS. 

The  genera  Eranthis,  Galanthus,  Crocus,  iS^cilla,  //yacinthuj,  Erythronium, 
Wchicum,  and  some  others  of  low  growth,  which  flower  in  early  spring  or 
'e  in  autumn,  may  be  planted  on  graves,  or  at  the  base  of  gravestones, 
lere  their  foliage,  after  they  have  done  flowering,  will  be  out  of  the  way  of 
e  scythe.     The  following  may  be  planted  singly  on  a  grassy  surface. 

ioni*  vernalis,  the  spring-flowering  Adonis.     Height  9  in. 

Hum  candidum,  the  white  Lily.     A  favourite  flower  in  Catholic  countries. 

Height  3  ft. 
Hum.     Most  of  the  other  species  in  sheltered  situations, 
itilluria  imperialis,  the  Crown -Injperial  Fritillarv.     Height  4  ft. 
tUa  esculenta,  the  Quamash  Squill.     Height  1  ft. 
adiolus  communis,  natalensis,  and  other  species  of  the  Corn  Flag.    Height 

2— 4  ft. 
Dar/lli*  formosissima,  the  Jacobaea  Lily.     The  lily  of  Turkish  cemeteries, 

and  the  badge  of  the  Knights  of  St.  James  of  iSpain. 
urclssus.     All  the  species, 
erabergia  lutea,  the  yellow  Sternbergia.     Height  6 in.     Supposed  by  Sir  J. 

£.  Smith  to  be  the  lily  alluded  to  by  our  Saviour  in  his  sermon  on  the 

Mount. 
tacdjum  sBstivum,  the  summer  Snowflake.     Height  1^^. 
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Omith6g:aluin.     All  the  species. 

Tuiipa  syly^stris,  the  wild  Tulip.     Height  1  fl. 

FERNS. 

Struthl6ptens  germ^nica,  the  German  Stnithiopteris.     Height  2  h. 
Struthiopteris  pennsylvdnica,  the  Penns}  Ivanian  Stnithiopteris.     Height  2  ft. 
Osiniinda  renalis,  the  royal  Osmunda.     Height  2  ft. 
Pteris  aqiiilina,  the  cooimon  Brake.      The  badge  of  the  clan  Robeitsoo. 

Height  3—4-  ft. 
^splenium  Filix  mas,  and  A,  FlWx  fce'mina,  the  male  and  female  Fern. 

Height  2— 3  ft. 
Aspidium  aculeatum,  A.  lobatum,  and  A.  rfgidum ;  the  common  prickly,  the 

lobed-leaved,  and  the  rigid  Shield  Fern.     Height  6  in.  to  2  ft. 


Countriet. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 


France. 


PLANTS  USED  AS  BADGES. 

Plants  which  form  national  BadgA, 
Namea  of  Pianit. 

The  Rose,  /?6sa  sp. 

The  Thistle,  Cnicus  lanceolktus. 

The   Shamrock,   O'xalis   Acetos^lla  L,,  according  to  Mr. 

Bicheno ;  but  commonly  considered  to  be  the  white  clover, 

TVifolium  repens  L. 
The  Fleur-de-lis,  jTris  sp. 


List  of  Plants  which  firm  the  Badges  of  the  Highland  Clans, 

These  plants,  many  of  which  are  trees  or  shrubs,  are  frequently  planted 
over  graves  by  Highland  families  settled  abroad ;  they  are  also  occasionall/ 
planted  in  gardens  both  abroad  and  at  home,  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
sculptured  on  tombs.  Our  authority  for  the  following  list  is  Bladcvooii 
Magazine',  vol.  xii.  p.  271. 


Kamfi  of  the  Clans 

Buchanan. 
Cameron. 


Samea  (if  the  Planti  used  as  Badges. 

i?^tula  alba  Z*.,  the  common  Birch. 

(2u^rcu8  pedunculata  W,  (Q.  /?6bur  £.),  the  common  Briti^ 
Oak. 

Jlfyrica  Gale  L.,  the  Sweet  Gale,  or  Dutch  Myrtle. 

i4'lnus  glutinosa,  the  Alder. 

Corylus  i^vellana  L.,  the  common  Hazel. 

iSaiix  caprea  Zr.,  the  great  round-leaved  Sallow  ;  or  any  other 
native  species. 

/^lex  ^quifolium  L.,  the  common  Holly. 
Farquharson.   Digitalis  purpurea  £>.,  the  purple  Foxglove. 
Ferguson.         P6pulus  alba  L,,  the  great  white  Poplar,  or  Abele. 

Cytisus  icoparius  X.,  the  common  Broom. 

2^xus  baccata  X.,  the  Yew. 

^edera  ^elix  L.,  the  common  Ivy. 

JDaphne  Laureola,  Spurge  Laurel. 

Taccinium  Oxyc6ccus  X».,  the  Marsh  Whortleberry,  or  Cran- 
berry. 

Rhodiola  rosea  L,,  the  Rose  Root. 

Pyrus  JVf  alus  Z>.,  the  Crab-Apple  Tree. 

EricA  cinerea  X.,  the  fine-leaved  Heath. 

JSrtca  7^(6tralix  jL^  the  cross-leaved  Heath. 


Campbell. 
Chikholm. 
colquhoun. 
Cumming. 

Drummond. 


Forbes. 

Frazer. 

Gordon. 

Graham. 

Grant. 


GUNN. 

Lamont. 

Macalister. 

Macdonald. 
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Caltilna  vulgsrig  Salub.,  the  common  Hag, 

C^ipr^sKus  scDipervirenfl  L,,  the  Cypreaa. 

Nitbat  Chamasqjdrus  Z...  the  Cloudberry, 

Hnus  S3lv£stns  L.,  the  Scotcli  Pine. 

Bitxaa  ■empcr»lrcnH  L.,  the  common  Box  Tree. 

I.ichen  nuigireHnus  L.,  the  Ri^indeer  Lichen. 

Ay|>£ricum  piiJchrum,  St.  John'i  Wort. 

Pyrua  auciiparia  Gierl.,  the  Quicken  Tree,  Mountain  Aah,  or 

Rowsn  Tree. 
£'mpetrum   nigrum    L.,    the   black   Crowberry,  or  Crak*- 

Faccinium  Fltii  Id^'a  L..  the  red  Whortleberry,  or   Cow- 

Ruhua  laiatilia,  RoebiicL-berry. 

Fitus  vesiculosufl,  the  Sea  Ware. 

Blixua  lempervirenB  Tariee&ta  L.,  the  variegated  Box  Tree. 

Prunus  RpinoBa  L,,  the  BlHck  Thorn. 

Lycop6(iium  al^inum  L.,  the  Savin-leaved  Club  Mom. 

SclrpuB  lacbslns  L,,  the  Bulrush. 

fV4xinus  exc^lea  L.,  the  Aah. 

Eagle's  Feathers  ;  or,  according  ti 


o  the  yetUarium  Seotkum, 


•/unlperua  communis  L.,  the  common  Juniper, 
Crats^guE  Oiyacanlha  />.,  the  Hawthorn. 
A^cer  campestre,  common  Maple. 
Ftcria  aquiliTia  Z..,  the  common  Brake. 
BosA  canina  L.,  the  Briar  Rose. 
.4'rbutus  alptna  L.,  the  black  Bearberi^. 
Lycopddium  clavlltum,  common  Club  Mobil 
Cntcua  lanceolatus,  Hpear  Plume-thistle. 
/%leum  pratense  L.,  the  Cat's-tail  Grat*,  or  Timothy  Orais. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ENGRAVINGS. 


nllaa  to  the  Supplemrnt  t( 


clock.    The  design  is  by  John 
:ontributor  of  several  beautiKil 
£>ieydop«dia  of  Cottage  ArdnUdwrc. 
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The  tiles  repre- 
sented in  fig,  1 13.  are 
the  invention  of  Mr. 
Reed,  tile  -  maker, 
at  Bishop  Stortford, 
and  have  only  lately 
come  into  use.  They 
are  formed  and  put 
together  exactly  on 
the  same  principle  as 
the  new  French  roof- 
ing tiles,  described 
and  figured  in  the 
Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopcedia  of  Cot- 
tage Architecture^ 
p.  1260.  ;  and,  like 
them,  they  are  com- 
pletely weather- 
tight,  even  when 
used  with   little  or 

no    cement.       They         ^'S-  113.    Roqfing  TUfs  used  in  tkt  Cambridge  Cemetery  Ckapd. 

are  the  handsomest  English  tiles  that  we  know  of,  and  peculiarly  suitable  far 
ornamental  cottages,  lodges,  &c.,  in  the  old  English  style. 


APPENDIX. 

Before  publishing  the  preceding  sheets,  we  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  a  moch 
esteemed  correspondent  at  Leeds,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  whose  taste  and 
judgement  we  have  the  greatest  confidence,  and  the  following  are  his  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions.  We  have  preferred  pvitig  them  in  his  own  words, 
although  wc  are  aware  they  were  written  rather  as  hints  for  ourselves,  tbao 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  published  in  the  form  in  which  tbej 
were  sent  us. 


There  is  nothing  that  is  so  little  creditable  to  the  national  taste  as  the 
mode  of  conducting  funerals.     It  is  easy  to  account  for  it  however.    We  are 
a  trade-ridden  people ;  and  allow,  from  habit  and  indolence,  tailors  to  be 
judges  of  taste  in  our  dress,  and  milliners  in  that  of  ladies ;  and  yet,  in  the  pi^ 
sent  state  of  education  in  this  country,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  former,  it 
any  rate,  should  have  the  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  necessary  to  qualify 
them  to  judge  in  such  matters  ?     So  with  our  undertakers:  except  id  the  me" 
tropolis,  they  are  men  of  very  limited  cultivation  ;  and,  besides,  the  subject  ii 
one  on  which  people  are  so  sensitive,  in  those  cases  where  they  are  individuaD; 
concerned  as  directors  of  funerals,  that  no  man  likes  to  go  out  of  the  beaten 
path  ;  and  we  remain,  therefore,  with  parcels  and  patches  of  ceremonies  and 
costumes  as  unsuitable  to  that  which  is  associated  with  them,  as  bag  wiflj 
and  court  dresses  with  our  ordinary  attire.     The  reform  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  must  come  out  of  the  people  themselves,  when  they  are  more 
enlightened ;  and  especially  when  they  are  trained  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  their  own  minds,  and  to  reason  logically,  instead  ot  being  goyemed  b] 
conventional  practices ;  and  particularly  when  correct  principles  of  taste  tie 
established  and  acted  upon,  and  deduced  from  the  nature  of  things  and  frotf 
optical  principles,  and  not  regarded  as  a  peculiar  autject  to  be  coinprebeiided 
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\j  by  a  few  gifted  individuab.     I  incline  to  believe  that  the^  are  susceptible 

mathematical  demonstration,  within  limits  nearly  as  rigid  as  any  other 

inch  of  human  enquiry. 

Pige  103.     '*  The  ancitntt  contemplated  death  without  terror,"  &c.     I  do  not 

all  agree  with  the  writer  quoted,  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  ancients  respect- 

;  death  ;  but  I  have  not  time  to  seek  for  instances  to  support  my  views. 

rould,  however,  just  allude  to  their  constant  and  guarded  avoidance  of  the 

m  death,  by  the  use  of  the  euphemismi,  slee}),  or  repose,  fallen  asleep, 

rarted,  &c. 

P.  104.   **  The  influence  of  cemeteries  and  churchyards  in  improving  the  taste,** 

u    I  should  rather  consider  the  cemetery  as  the  result  ot  the  taste  of  the 

nmnnity,  than  the  cause  of  it ;  and  I  think,  on  reflection,  you  will  admit 

It  your  suggestions,  as  to  making  it  a  place  of  instruction,  are  only  applica- 

i  to  the  transition  state  of 

defy  in  which  we  live. 

P.  142.    The"ft/tMi/ioii" 

oald    not    be    fixed    on 

tbout    reference    to  the 

ology  of  the  country  ;  for 

itsDce,  if  all  risk  of  injury      N      _,        ^"^^ —  -— _^-^^  ^ 

springs  is  to  be  avoidea,  ^,J t?'^ 

should  be  placed  some- 
bere between  a,  b,  and  c,  in 

f.  1 14. ;  and  drwns  should  ^}8'  lU.  GeoloMicat  Diagram,  f^'^'V  tk€  strata  A*  ^okfchln^ 
.'  ^        J    ^  temunis  may OcmadetWitAouitnfuringtkeSpringt mid  Welti. 

I  made,  as  at  a  a,  to  pre-  '  .  v    -^       /-  -» 

at  any  moisture  from  the  porous  strata  descending  lower,  and  there  should 
no  habitations  on  these  strata. 

P.  143.  line  9.  from  the  bottom.  "  One  main  road,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  hearse,** 
u  I  should  prefer  an  arrangement  like  the  following.  Let  the  entrance  to 
e  chapel  be  under  an  extensive  portico,  which  would  admit  of  the  whole 
^cession  being  under  cover :  here  the  coffin  should  be  taken  out,  and  the 
irse  admitted  no  &rther.  If  the  grave  be  at  a  distance  from  the  chapel,  a 
newhat  low  bier  on  wheels  might  be  provided,  which  would  move  without 
ich  exertion  on  flagged  or  macadamised  roads.  Fig,  1 15.  is  a  rough  sketch  of 
t  way  in  which  I  would  ar-aaBaaaaa* 
ge  a  cemetery  chapel,  and  , 

iduct  the  procession.    The    , 
ch  would  be  a  protection 
iie  whole  train  in  wet  wea-   ^ 
r.   Let  the  procession  enter        ^ 
!^  and  the  hearse  proceed 
I,  the  first  carriage  stopping 
•.  When  the  coffin  arrived 
y  the  mourners  would  en- 
froDi  g;  and  they  would        ^  / 

I  be  aiSu^  all  risk  of  see-   °       ■       o      ■       ■      ■       n       a       o 
or  hearing  the  arrange-  Fig.  ii6.   Ptan/or  a  Cemetenf  Chapei. 

(ti  attendant  on  removing  so  heavy  a  weight  as  a  coffin,  which  oHten  cause 
m  lest  any  accident  should  occur,  and  which,  however  carefully  managed, 
wo  trying  to  the  feelings  of  those  whose  thoughts  should  not  be  rudely  dis- 
led.  By  rollers  fixed  m  the  floor  of  the  hearse,  the  coffin  might  be  more 
ly  withdrawn,  and  placed  on  a  frame  so  contrived  that  the  bearers  might 
s  their  places,  while  the  coffin  was  suspended  shoulder  height.  After  the 
ice,  it  might  proceed,  without  turning,  through  h, 

*,  146.  line  4.  "  Requires  no  mapping,**  How  am  I  to  find  any  person's 
re,  if  there  is  not  a  plan  of  the  cemetery  kept  ?  If  the  friends  of  the 
*  know  it,  how  are  his  grandchildren  to  discover  it  ? 


Q 


^  147.  last  paragraph.   "  A  mason* s  yard^  wilh  the  thedi^  &^*  "^^  XiOX&eMc& 
U  workabopB  wttbia  the  cemetery  at  any  rate ;  nor  a  m«KMC«  ox  iit«9t»as^% 
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within  hearing.    There  should  be  no  sound  of  tools,  giving  **  dreadful  note  of 
preparation/'  to  disturb  the  silence  of  the  place. 

V.  153.  "  Entrance  Lodge  to  the  Tower  Hamlets  Cemetery^  &c.  In  fig.  ^ 
a,  the  substitution  of  folding  doors  for  one  swing  door  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement ;  as  it  is  now,  you  must  shut  yourself  into  the  vestibuU  b,  befoie 
you  can  see  the  door  leading  to  c. 

P.  162.  "  The  Grave- Box,**  &c.  Why  should  not  the  grave-boxes  be  con- 
structed, like  contractor's  waggons,  to  tilt  up ;  and,  like  them,  be  placed  oo 
wheels  ? 

P.  2 17.  "  Sixthly, .  .  .  and  therefore  we  would  render  it  expentive^  &c.  Upon 
reflection,  I  think  you  will  allow  that  we  ought  not  to  do  that  indirectly,  which 
public  opinion  will  not  support  us  in  doing  directly.  If  a  practice  be  admitted 
to  be  wrong,  then  prohibit  it  altogether.  To  check  it  by  taxing  it  is  tyranny: 
it  is  admitting  passion,  and  not  reason,  into  l^slation  ;  and  it  is  aba 
false,  on  the  same  principles  as  the  old  sumptuary  laws  are  admitted  to 
be  wrong.  Let  acts  of  parliament  stop  outside  the  grave  :  all  on  this  side 
of  it,  in  this  act  of  parliament  nation,  is  governed  by  statute.  No  sooner,  in 
these  days,  does  a  kind  and  benevolent  spirit  detect  a  hardship  or  a  mwi^ 
than  it  flies  to  parliament  for  a  remedy;  forgetting  that,  if  we  are  to  deal  witb 
effects,  we  must  have  millions  of  laws  ;  but,  if  we  deal  with  causes,  very  few 
will  suffice,  and  those  few  will  soon  be  superfluous. 

"  Interments  in  catacombs  or  vaults,**  With  respect  to  interments  in  nolts 
or  catacombs,  as  they  will  probably  be  continued,  it  is  worth  while  cooiddcr- 
ing  whether  there  should  not  be  provided  some  outlet  for  the  cas,  by  a  drain 
running  at  the  back,  and  communicating  with  a  chimney  in  which  a  cuntnt 
of  warm  air  would  aid  the  draught,  or  with  a  chamber  in  which  it  might  be 
absorbed  or  decomposed.  In  Jig,  1 16.,  a  a  are  catacombs ;  b  b,  channels  com- 


zicidiHc 


— 

0. 

iL              tU 

a 

Fig.  1 16.  Diagram  ilmwing  how  the  Mephitic  Gat  fnay  be  eoUeeted  and  carried  <^Jtom  Cetmjn^- 

rounicating  with  a  drain  c  ;  (/,  a  chimney  or  chamber,  in  which  there  may  ^ 
a  fire  for  rarefying  the  air  and  creating  a  draught. 

**  Seventhly,  ,  ,  .  We  would  allow  individual  taste**  ^c.  There  should  be  t 
veto  somewhere,  to  exclude  inscriptions  improper,  inaccurate,  or  ludicrous. 

"  Monuments,**  It  appears  not  to  come  within  the  scope  of  your  woikto 
give  designs  for  monuments ;  and,  perhaps,  it  would  render  it  more  coidj 
than  you  purpose ;  but,  if  this  work  should,  as  I  feel  sure  it  ought  and  most, 
attract  great  attention,  you  might  follow  it  up  by  a  dissertation  on  the  style  of 
monuments,  with  examples.  Such  a  manual  would  be  a  ^reat  boon  tomanys 
wounded  spirit,  that  has  now  no  other  means  of  satisfying  its  desire  to  |Mt' 
petuate  some  beloved  object,  than  by  consulting  some  rude  village  or  toW 
marble-mason,  whose  business-like  ideas  and  technical  expressions  are  in  sid 
contrast  with  the  thoughts  of  his  emplover. 

P.  221.  '*  Order  Book,**  If  this  work  is  to  be  a  manual,  at  least  for  di^e^ 
tors  of  cemeteries,  if  not  for  the  managers,  it  might  be  useful,  in  the  Appeodii. 
to  give  the  best  forms  of  these  books.  Most  of  the  books  so  vied  tf> 
susceptible  of  great  improvement.  If  the  present  modes  were  thus  saidr 
public,  you  might,  through  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  from  time  to  ti*^ 
receive  and  record  various  suggestions  for  thdr  improvement. 

^  Reguter  Book,^    I  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  books  in  use  mi^ 
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improved  ;  and,  as  an  instance,  I  offer  the  following  arrangement  as  much 
lenor  to  the  one  you  have  given,  because  grouping  together  facts  that  are  of 
;  Mime  kind  or  time,  I  have  not  considered  whether  it  contains  all  that  is 
linible ;  I  merely  take  it  as  it  is,  and  rearrange  it  thus.  No.  of  inter- 
■ot;  name,  description,  and  residence  of  the  deceased;  age;  disease  (this 
Uy  however,  be  of  no  value  unless  it  be  certified  by  a  medical  man)  ;  date 
d  hour  of  burial ;  officiating  clergyman ;  sexton ;  undertaker :  all  these 
late  to  the  past.  The  following  refer  to  the  future :  Ko.  of  grave  ;  in  what 
rt  of  cemetery ;  monumental  distinction,  purchaser,  and  date  ;  amount  for 
crment ;  sum  paid  for  keeping  in  order  the  grave,  &c.,  and  time  during 
licfa,  Arc. 

P.  222.  '*  Ledger,**  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  ledger, 
owing  what  duties  are  to  be  performed  towards  each  grave,  in  double  form. 
jNt^  classed  numerically.  No.  1.  Stone  to  be  kept  in  order  for  ten  years  ; 
le  at  which  the  liability  commences  and  ceases.  No.  5.  Flowers  to  be 
inted,  &c.  &c. 

Again,  in  another  form.  Gravestones  to  be  kept  in  order :  Nos.  7. 
L,  &c.,  &c.  Flowers  to  be  planted  :  Nos.  5.  9.  13.,  &c.  &c.  Or,  perhaps, 
le  same  end  might  be  obtained  by  having  a  map  with  a  distinctive  colour 
r  each  kind  of  duty,  so  that  the  attendants  and  managers  might  see  at  a 
ance  that  the  whole  was  correctly  performed. 

**Map  Bookr  The  scales  adopted  should  be  uniform,  and  should  be  some 
iiikiple  of  the  scale  used  in  the  township  plan  or  government  survey. 
•  Rulei  and  regulation*^  &c.  If  you  propose  to  make  your  work  a  manual, 
len  add  a  code  of  these  rules,  compiled  from  the  best  existing  codes,  with 
dditions.  Perhaps  these  details  might  accompany  the  collection  of  monu- 
tents  which  I  before  suggested. 

P.  298.  "  Temporary  cenieteries,**,8i.c.  The  best  purpose  to  api)ly  what 
ou  have  designated  temporary  cemeteries  to,  would  be  to  plant  them  and 
eep  them  in  tunber,  and  so  insure  that  the  ground  need  not  be  disturbed,  at 
oy  rate  not  to  a  depth  that  would  interfere  with  the  interments. 
P.  299.  **  ShiliibeerU  hearse**  was  introduced  here  [Leeds]  a  few  weeks  bince, 
Qd  struck  me  as  a  great  boon  to  those  who  wish  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
inerals,  and  yet  fear  to  do  what  may  be  considered  not  respectful  towards  the 
iceased.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  has  been  much  used  or  not,  but  I  have  no 
)ubt  of  its  soon  being  employed  when  it  is  fully  known. 
••  Mr,  Jukeis  truck-hearse**  would,  I  suppose,  answer  within  the  cemetery, 
I  have  already  suggested.  I  should  think  it  is  6usce[)tible  of  very  great 
iprovement.  The  retarding  ought  to  be  effected  by  some  mode  more  consistent 
ith  the  solemnity  required. 

TP.  300.   •*  Funeral  processions**  &c.    I  wish  you  had  enlarged  more  on  the 
bject  o^  funeral  processions  nnd  attendants.     It  would  be  improper  to  treat 
e  subject  with  levity  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  wi.ole  of  the 
rangeuients  are  suitable  only  to  a  barbarous  age.     The  dresses  and  deco- 
tions  are  even  childish,  and  many  of  the  accompaniments  any  thing  but 
propriate.     The  heavy  and  ponderous  ornaments  are  intended  to  convey  an 
ea  at  once  of  solemnity  and  magnificence  ;  but  how  badly  are  they  supported 
the  appearance  of  the  jaded  and  foundered  horses,  and  the  uncouthness 
'  the  drivers  I     This  is  a  part  of  the  subject  that  I  hope  you  will  take  up, 
td  illustrate  it  by  drawings  contrasting  the  present  modes  with  others  more 
insistent  with  good  taste.    It  is  in  vain,  at  present  and  at  once,  to  advise  the 
iddle  classes  to  retrench  in  these  expenses  ;  but  it  may  be  possible  to  pet- 
lade  them  to  adopt  more  rational  modes  of  proceeding. 
P.  35+.  "  The  sod  of  the  Cambridge  Cemetery,**  &c.    I  think  borings  should 
ive  been  taken,  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  feet  ac  the  least,  and  the  result 
atcxi,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  dip,  if  any,  of  the  strata. 
P.  358.  lined.     "  Steps  to  the  chaptl**  &c.     I  should  object  to  a  flight  of 
eps,  even  at  the  risk  of  injuring  the  appearance  oC  the  W\\v^\vv^«^'&\\tv^v^\.'!)N:X&. 
►  the  purpose  and  inconvenient  to  those  who  carry  t\\e  Y>od^  \  \^  \X.  w\v»x\i^ 
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P.  401.  line  15.    "  A^d  evii  retuUt,"  lie.   That  is,  of  course,  no  amrediUq 
evil ;  but  I  incline  to  think  that  the  gas  will  Etill  escape,  and,  thougti  in  tm^ 
quentiues,  be  injurious  :  nan,  could  not  some  substance  be  found,  that  mi^ 
be  placed  round  the  colEn,  which,  having  a  greater  afiinitj  (or  aome  of  iIm 
elements  of  the  gtu  than  the  other  elemeats  have,  would  decompoie  it,  ni 
render  it  innocuous  P'ThenextcooBiderationis.Bt  whM expense  coald  thiibe 
done  ?     I  need  not  ssy  this  is  a  very  different  matter  from  putting  lime  i* 
the  coffin  (p.  297.);  the  object  here  is  not  to  decompose, but,  when  the  prodna 
of  decompoEition  are  formed,  to  render  them  hamiless.     As  to  eipeme,  I 
believe  that  is,  in  all  cases,  only  a  question  of  lime.     I  mean  that,  if  *e  cm 
once  accomplihh  an  object  at  any  cost,  we  shall  ultimately,  by  kmhc  meuier 
other,  do  it  economically.     Expense  depends  on  modes,  not  on  principles,  a 

P.  401.  '*  Gravei  at  deep  at  uxlU,"  except  that  the  cost  would  soon  beauh 
as  to  defeat  the  object.  This  object  might  be  attained  where  there  hsd  bca 
quarries  excavated,  by  filling  the  .ground  up  gradually ;  but  this  would  ski  be 
an  expensive  process. 

P.  405-  line  14.  from  bottom.  "  Mtiemala,  or  the  tombt."  Is  it  not  tbe 
Greek  word  fivit/iara  f  and,  if  so,  it  means  recollections,  reniembrancei,  me 
morics;  and  forms  a  beautiful  instance  of  their  eupheniismi,  as  a^^liedtalbe 

P.  480.  "  Thepraclice  nfadmilting  cattle  into  ckurchyardt"  has  arisen  o«rf 
an  abuse  of  the  law.  When  a  church  was  founded,  as  almost  all  our  chnrdM 
were,  by  the  crcat  l.-ndownersof  the  time  for  the  use  of  their  tenants,  a  chvch- 
yard  was  adiied  for  interment.  By  legal  construction,  the  incumbent  ii  c«d- 
sidered  as  a  corporalion  sole,  and  the  Ireehold  vested  in  him  to  preserve  it  (* 
the  uses  of  tbe  church  ;  but  he  has  gradually  come  to  look  upon  tt  as  if  it  wo* 
as  much  liid,  for  any  purposes,  as  any  other  freehold,  subject  only  to  theloiit 
of  [he  right  of  interments.  Hence  his  claim  (which  is  good  in  law  but  not  is 
justice,  nor  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  these  times,)  to  stock  it  as  wdl  m 
any  part  of  the  glebe.  It  ought  not  to  require  an  enactment  to  remove  thli 
encroachment:  the  bishops  or  archdeacons  have  only  to  discourage ilj  ind 
the  public  has  only  to  direct  attention  quietly  and  generally,  but  not  ofifr 
sively  and  personully,  to  it,  and  it  will  he  prohibited.  It  is  quite  clw 
that  this  practice  must  be  discontinued,  before  any  useful  attempt  can  be  msdt 
to  bcaiitiiy  our  churchyards. 

P.  +81.  line  32.  "  The  en/argemeni  <if  ckurchyardt"  ahouldbe  providnJ  fi* 
by  forming  them  at  first,  or  on  their  first  ultcraiion,  so  aa  to  admit  of  additiaai 
at  the  least  cost  It  would  seem  to  be  the  best  way,  to  provide  lor  ibt 
addition  on  one  side,  and  that  the  narrowest,  so  as  to  destroy  the  ifaorUit 
possible  length  of  fence.  To  enable  this  to  be  done,  building  within  ctiHj" 
limits  of  a  churchyard  should  be  prohibited,  and  a  power  given  to  cnttf 
persons  to  take  land  for  the  purpose.  —  T.W.  Crimblei  Hinur,  jUmtH> 
1643. 
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Let.  IIL  Bidon  GardeHs^  their  Culture  and  Management^  in  a  Series 
ef  LetttTt  to  the  Conductor.  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
A^ht  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Continued from  p.  497.) 

ilTTEE  XX.      The  Crane  or  Goott'tiecked  Hoet :  Objectiotu  to  them  amutered. 
MtasL  Cavendishii,  A/.  Ddcca,  and  M,  tapieiUum. 

!he  objection  you  think  likely  to  be  made  against  the  crane 
r  goose-necked  hoes,  that  the  workman  is  obliged  to  stoop,  and 
ike  one  in  each  hand,  is  the  very  same  the  West-country  m^n 
lakes  to  the  spade  used  in  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom  I 
ave  seen.  It  is  no  trouble  to  a  workman  with  a  good  eye- 
andled  spade  to  work  double  with  them  ;  and  with  much  better 
flRsct,  too,  than  he  could  with  one  long-handled,  ugly-shaped 
pade.  I  am  glad  you  noticed  them  in  Devonshire,  and  the 
lanner  of  using  them.  The  work  done  with  these  hoes  is  evi- 
ently  far  superior  to  that  executed  with  any  thing  in  the  shape 
(  a  long-handled  two-  or  one-handed  hoe,  amongst  small  crops 
equiring  to  be  hoed  and  thinned  out  with  the  greatest  regu- 
irity ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  workman  has  both  his  eyes 
od  his  strength  close  to  his  work,  and  his  hands  to  make  short 
[iiick  strokes ;  and,  when  tired  of  using  both  hands  at  once,  he 
sm  change  about,  hoe  right  and  left,  resting  one  hand  alter- 
litely  on  his  knee,  by  which  means  one  side  is  getting  rest, 
iriulst  the  other  side  is  working.  Every  man,  when  young, 
ihould  learn  to  use,  not  only  the  spade  and  the  hoe  right  and 
«ft,  backwards  and  forwards,  but  also  every  other  tool  that  he 
aaploys.  He  would  not  only  find  great  ease  from  such  a  practice, 
)iit  would  not  be  so  liable  to  have  different  complaints  and  dis- 
eases settle  on  him,  besides  getting  more  work  done  in  a 
mperior  manner.  Is  it  natural  for  us  to  throw  our  whole 
itiength  on  one  side  more  than  another,  to  impose  more  on  one 
ye,  or  on  one  limb,  than  another  ?  I  am  aware  that  great  pre- 
ndice  has  existed  against  using  the  above  hoes  in  gardens.  I 
|dieve  they  are  not  well  calculated  for  fat  or  gouty  i>eople ;  but 
'  often  fancy  it  would  be  good  for  their  health,  if  they  could 
idy  be  persuaded  to  make  use  of  them  of  a  morning  for  three 
loors  before  breakfast.  I  have  used  them  many  times  sixteen 
ours  a  day  in  a  London  market- garden,  and  with  interest  too. 

am  often  sorry  to  see  men,  in  this  enlightened  country,  make 
8e  of  tools  in  a  very  awkward  back-handed  way,  for  the  want 
f  being  shown  how  to  use  them  better ;  and  many  masters, 
'om  want  of  practice  themselves,  do  not  know  how  to  show 
ieir  men  the  proper  way  to  take  hold  of  a  tool,  nor  at  which 
tid  of  the  job  to  begin. 

Agreeably  to  your  wish,  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
iformin^  ^ou  respecting  the  fruit  of  lAie  M\X^a  C%.NCtidSks5cv\\^ 
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which  you  tasted  when  here.     I  gathered  the  eleven  last  of  the 
fruit  on  December  2. ;  making  in  all  427  ripe  and  perfect  fnii% 
gathered  off  the  same  plant.     I  am  pleased  to  say  one  of  th^ 
Miisa  Ddcca  is  showing  fruit,  very  fine ;  it  was  only  a  sma]/ 
sucker  planted  out  last  March.     The  M.  sapi^ntum,  planted  on 
the  same  day,  has  its  leaves  at  this  time  doubled  against  the  top 
of  the  house  ;  and  the  trunk,  which,  when  I  measured  it  for  you, 
was  14  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  the  base  of  the  stem  3  ft.  3  in.  in  cir- 
cumference,   is   now  more   than    16  ft.    high,   and   the  trunk 
3  ft.  7  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  although  I  have  kept 
them  cold  and  short  of  water  now  for  some  time. 
Bicton  Gardens^  Dec.  12.  1842. 


Letter  XXI.      System  of  Kitchen^Gardening  continued.     Culture  ofikeCtk' 
bage.  Broccoli,  PeOt  Bean,  Onion,  Carrot,  Parsnep,  and  Spmack* 

The  most  useful  of  all  vegetables  is  the  Cahbagcy  both  for  man 
and  beast ;  and  every  person  who  has  a  little  bit  of  garden 
ground  attempts  to  grow  and  cultivate  it,  or  some  of  the 
numerous  family  of  ^rdssica.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  every  garden, 
whether  large  or  small,  during  some  part  of  the  season;  and 
almost  every  town  and  village  has  its  own  peculiar  sort :  but 
some  of  them  are  not  worth  cultivating,  although  they  will  tell 
you  they  will  do  for  the  cows  and  pigs ;  yet  cows  and  pigs  like 
a  good  cabbage  as  well  as  we  do,  and  it  is  no  more  expensive  to 
cultivate  a  good  one  than  a  bad  one.  Cabbages  will  grow  on 
any  good  ground ;  but,  like  every  thing  else,  are  fond  of  good 
manure,  and  of  ground  well  prepared  and  sweetened.  I  believe 
I  have  grown  every  new  sort  I  have  ever  heard  of ;  and  up  to 
this  time  I  find  none  to  excel  the  Matchless,  the  Nonpa- 
reil, and  East  Ham  Cabbage,  for  quickness,  beauty,  and  good 
flavour,  growing  close  to  the  ground,  and  having  no  waste 
loose  leaves  to  encumber  them.  Tiie  true  Nonpareil  will  come 
in  the  quickest  by  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  The  Eatt  Ham  i» 
the  largest.  The  Matchless  is  the  smallest,  and  of  a  veiy  fin« 
dark  green  colour  for  cooking  as  coleworts  and  greens,  and  i» 
either  the  same,  or  very  much  like  what  I  used  to  see  grown  ia 
the  first-rate  market-gardens  about  London  for  years.  The 
three  above-named  cabbages,  true  to  name  and  sort,  will  give 
satisfaction  to  every  grower,  if  a  good  preparation  be  mwc 
for  them.  They  are  quite  distinct,  and  I  think  I  should 
easily  know  them  from  each  other  wherever  I  might  see  them 
growing. 

They  cultivate  the  worst  sorts  of  cabbages  in  Devonshire  I  ever 
saw.  I  recollect  well,  on  first  entering  Bicton  kitchen-gardens^  I 
saw  a  large  piece  of  something  planted  out  cabbage-fashion.  I 
asked  the  foreman  what  it  was,  and  he  told  me  it  was  the  spring 
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iftbbages,  and  that  they  were  the  best  sort  in  England^  the 
Paignton  and  early  Cornish.  I  told  him  I  never  before  saw  such 
rild^  long-leafed^  long-lesged  plants,  to  be  called  cabbages,  and 
)e  said  to  be  fine  when  uiey  came  in.  However,  I  had  a  pinch 
f  East  Ham  with  me,  of  my  own  saving ;  I  sowed  a  little  in  a 
Mm  or  two  in  the  January  following,  pricked  them  early,  and 
[ot  them  good  plants  by  the  first  week  in  March.  I  then 
ilanted  them  out;  and  had  pretty  cabbages  from  them,  five 
reeks  sooner  than  from  those  ugly-looking  ones  that  had  been 
loed  every  dry  day,  and  nursed  and  taken  every  possible  care 
>f  all  through  winter.  Scarcely  any  of  these  were  fit  to  cut 
)efore  we  had  peas  and  beans ;  now,  then,  could  they  be  called 

J  ring  cabbages?  I  like  to  see  pretty  cabbages  in  ^larch, 
pril,  and  May,  and  that  is  the  time  they  are  looked  for ;  I 
lave  always  found  it  so,  and  not  when  other  vegetables  are 
plentifuL  As  soon  as  possible  I  trenched  them  all  in  for 
lomething  else  to  grow  on ;  never  meaning  to  cultivate,  myself, 
my  more  of  those  wild  sorts,  whilst  I  know  of  better  ones  to  be 
3[rown  at  the  same  cost :  but  no  doubt  it  would  require  much 
persuasion  to  convince  some  of  the  West-country  men  that  there 
lie  any  better  sorts  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  cul- 
tivate. 

I  generally  sow  the  seed  for  my  early  cabbages  about  the 
25th  of  July ;  prick  them  early  at  3  in.  apart  each  way ;  then 
igain  at  6  in.,  which  makes  them  strong  and  short-legged.  It 
IB  my  usual  practice  to  grow  them  on  the  piece  of  ground  the 
onions  have  been  raised  in.  As  soon  as  possible  after  these 
have  been  cleared  off,  the  ground  is  well  dunged  and  trenched. 
Hid  laid  up  in  ridges,  as  rough  as  possible  ;  and  at  about  every 
12  or  14  feet  a  sloping  bank  is  cast  up,  by  throwing  two 
trenches  into  one,  which  breaks  the  cold  winds  from  the  cab~ 
bflgesy  and  supplies  fine  places  for  winter  endive,  brown  Cos  let* 
tooe,  cabbage  lettuce,  cauliflower,  late  cabbage  plants  for  spring 
planting,  and  many  other  things ;  lying  dry  and  healthy,  and, 
irlien  carefully  done,  having  a  very  neat  appearance.  Of  course, 
I  BOW  about  once  a  month  all  summer  and  spring  for  coleworts^ 
[  generally  make  it  a  rule  to  prick  my  spring  cabbage  plants  oi^ 
my  cucumber  ridge,  which  was  the  case  this  season ;  the  ridge 
b^ng  100  ft.  in  length,  and  when  forked  down  about  8  ft.  wide, 
lU  of  good  fresh  earth  from  the  frames,  and  waste  soil  from  the 
potting-shed,  wliich  I  always  save ;  and  I  will  warrant  that  not 
>iie  handful  of  it  had  been  near  where  a  cabbage  had  been 
^wn.  Six  kinds  of  cabbages  were  pricked ;  the  principal  part 
>f  them  were  the  three  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  the  rest 
hree  new  sorts  for  proving.  However,  to  my  great  disap-< 
ointment,  after  making  every  necessary  preparation  for  their 
•eing  planted  out  permanently ,  I  found  some  oi  \Vve  «o\V;&  xv^^^k^Sn 
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all  clubbed  and  tuberous-rooted ;  of  the  Matchless  eight  out  of 
ten  were  in  this  state.     I  must  observe^  that  I  am  as  fond  of 
preparing  for  and  planting  out  a  cabbage,  as  I  am  of  tending  the 
most  beautiful  or  rarest  plant  in  the  hothouse  or  greenhoiue; 
and  I  always  make  it  a  ndc  to  have  a  hand  in  it  myself. 

I  have  heard  many  remarks  made  on  the  cause  of  the 
clubbing  of  plants,  and  many  pretended  cures  for  it ;  bat  I 
have  not  yet  heard  or  seen  any  that  have  been  satisfiEbCtoj 
to  myself.  I  have  watched  the  disease  in  its  various  forms  fi)r 
many  seasons,  and  thought  much  concerning  it ;  and  I  have  at 
last  formed  my  own  simple  opinion  as  to  its  cause :  but  mj 
view  is  not  yet  sufficiently  matured  for  publicity.  One  thing 
is  my  firm  belief,  and  that  is,  tliat  neither  the  dub  root  nor 
tuberous  root  is  caused  by  any  insect  whatever ;  but  that,  after 
it  is  formed,  it  becomes  a  harbour  for  all  kinds  of  insects. 

There  is  another  disease,  the  worts,  to  which  the  roots  and 
stems  of  cabbage  plants  are  subject.  These  are  caused  by  a  small 
thick,  short,  white  maggot ;  and  I  have  seen  these  wortB  so 
close  together,  and  swelled  so  large,  that  people  called  them 
club  root,  though  entirely  distinct. 

There  is,  in  the  summer,  another  enemy  to  cabbage  plants,  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  white  maggot,  rather  longish,  which  attadtt 
them  under  ground  in  such  numbers  that  they  entirely  eat  off 
all  the  roots,  and  bark  the  stems.  A  hot  day  comes,  and  down 
the  plants  all  drop.  This  enemy  is  well  known  amongst  cauli- 
flowers in  the  summer  months,  and  amongst  all  the  brocooB 
tribe,  &c.  The  only  remedy  I  ever  could  find  to  stop  it  in 
time  is  soot-water,  poured  round  the  stems  from  the  spout  of  a 
watering-pot :  but  it  is  of  no  use  doing  it  after  the  enemy  hii 
stripped  the  stem.  There  is  still  another  destructive  grab, 
generally  very  numerous  after  a  dry  summer:  a  large  brown 
grub,  1  in.  or  1^  in.  in  length,  that  eats  off  the  plant  about 
l^in.  below  the  groimd;  hides  generally  within  3  in.  of  the 
plant,  and  is  easily  detected  by  stirring  the  earth.  The  phnt 
IS  otheinvise  subject  to  many  kinds  of  vermin  above  groondi 
such  as  the  black  dolphin  and  many  varieties  of  aphis,  and  cate^ 
pillars,  slugs,  and  snails.  The  two  last-mentioned  need  not  be 
suffered  long,  except  by  slothful  people ;  for  cleanliness  and 
continually  hoeing  and  stirring  the  ground  will  soon  disagree 
with  them.  That  is  the  only  method  to  keep  all  away,  exoe|it 
the  caterpillar ;  and  to  destroy  these  I  know  of  no  better  mesne 
than  picking  them  off  and  killing  them. 

I  believe  there  is  many  a  practical  man  who  has  nerer 
observed  the  diflerence  between  the  club,  the  tuberous,  and  the 
worted  rooted  diseases,  but  has  set  it  down  in  his  own  mini 
that  they  are  one  and  the  same  disease,  caused  by  an  insect 

Every  practical  man  must  have  observed  amongst  his  broooA 
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and  there,  one  that  never  headed  further  than  cabbaging^ 
iog  at  once  what  broccoli  originated  in.  It  ia  also  plain 
die  BrusBels  spronts  originated  in  the  Savoy ;  and  I  am  not 
that  it  will  not  prove  that  the  turnip  originated  in  the 
ige»  or  the  cabbage  in  the  turnip :  one  thing  I  am  certain 
at  the  cabbage  is  to  be  found  with  both  tuberous  roots  and 
ms  roots;  and  the  Swede  turnip  is  to  be  found  fibrous- 
d  like  the  cabbaee,  or  more  in  the  way  of  rape.  All  these 
vations  I.have  often  made,  and  I  mean  to  watch  them  still 
doeely. 

nake  it  a  rule  to  have  two  sowings  always  of  the  Winter 
toHf  the  first  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  second 
k  the  middle  of  May.  I  prick  the  plants  early,  get  them 
g,  and  plant  them  between  the  crops  of  peas,  one  row  on 
side  of  a  row  of  peas,  which  shades  them  for  a  time,  and  as 
leas  are  pulled  away  from  them,  the  ground  is  forked,  &c. 
'  soon  get  strength,  and  grow  away. 

always  take  care  to  have  all  ground  trenched  well  in 
sr  for  Aof,  and  well  manured,  except  for  the  first  crop, 
1  I  find  comes  in  quicker  by  being  sown  on  the  ground 
t  it  is  rather  poor.  Stopping  them  just  as  they  b^in  to 
into  bloom  causes  them  to  set  all  together  and  quickly.  I 
care  to  have  the  second  crop  to  follow  immediately.  I 
grown  almost  eveiy  sort  of  peas  that  I  ever  heard  of  up  to 
resent  time ;  and  I  find  that  for  the  first  crop  there  is  no 
better  than  the  Wanoicky  which  I  sow  at  the  bottom  of 
ig  banks  the  first  week  in  December ;  and  find  that  by  so 
;  they  are  just  ready  to  come  through  the  ground  about 
itmas,  about  the  time  frost  sets  in.  If  they  make  their 
mince  above  ground,  and  the  frost  does  come,  I  take  care 
ver  them  with  dry  dusty  soil  of  any  kind,  which  I  always 
in  readiness :  it  keeps  them  healthy,  and  free  from  canker 
ihanking  ofi.  For  succession  I  sow  the  Frame  pea,  and  a 
IharUon;  and  for  general  summer  crops  the  Scimitar  Blue, 
Oreen  Marrow,  Milford*8  Marrow,  which  is  a  fine  pea,  and 
Ve  Tall  Marrow,  the  best-fiavourod  and  most  useful  of  all 

All  the  last-mentioned  sorts  cannot  have  the  ground  too 
trenched,  manured,  and  prepared;  particularly  Knight's 
oarrow,  which  will  not  do  on  poor  ground.  I  have  had 
16  ft.  high,  kept  up  with  poles  and  ropes.  Sow  or  plant 
eed  3  in.  apart.  They  always  grow  up  very  weak,  and 
me  so  for  some  time ;  but  as  the  season  advances  they 
strength  wonderfully,  and  branch  out,  if  stopped  when  2  ft. 

If  you  take  care  to  stop  them  again  when  about  4  or  5 
bigh,  and  once  or  twice  afterwards,  according  to  their 
rth,  you  will  cause  them  to  be  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  thick* 
m  the  row*     If  they  show  bloom  before  \  miv  \ifc!^^  \ft 
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want  them,  I  pick  all  off  for  a  time.   I  reckon  on  them  to  serve 
the  table  cverj  day  all  through  the  driest  and  hottest  port  of 
the  summer,  from  July  to  September;  and  I  have  had  most 
wonderful  crops  from  them,  when  treated  in  the  above  manner. 
I  have  never  heard  a  single  person  say  but  that  they  were  the 
best-flavoured  of  all  peas.     It  is  of  no  use  to  think  of  having » 
fine  lasting  crop  of  peas,  if  there  is  not  a  thoroughly  good  pre- 
paration made  for  them.     If  a  good  preparation  be  made  for 
them,  and  the  ground  fresh,  that  pest  the   mildew  will  not 
trouble  much,  for  it  is  nothing  but  drought  and  poverty  that 
causes  the  mildew  in  late  crops. 

Beans,  every  practical  man  knows,  like  a  good  holding  loun, 
and  can  be  much  forwarded,  as  well  as  peas,  by  being  sown  in 
pans,  in  frames,  vineries,  peach-houses,  &c.,  and  then  planted 
out  in  a  warm  border  or  on  the  sides  of  ridges  or  sloping  banks. 
The  best  early  bean  I  am  acquainted  with  is  the  Mazagan^  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  Wonder  Long  Pod  and  Windsor  Broad  Beau 
Cutting  off  every  alternate  row,  just  as  they  are  coming  into 
bloom,  which  rows  should  not  be   planted   nearer  than  3  ft. 
apart  at  first,  makes  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  crop  left; 
and  those  that  are  cut  down  break  out  again  and  make  a  good 
Buccessional  crop.      The  black  dolphin  is  the  worst  enemj  I 
know  of  amongst  beans,  and  attacks  them  about  the  time  tliej 
come  into  bloom.     It  is  easily  got  rid  of  with  a  garden  engine 
and  soap-suds,  which  will  clear  every  living  one  off;  but,  if  not 
well  attended  to,  oftentimes  the  crop  is  much  injured  by  this 
pest. 

The  Onion  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  useful  of  all 
vegetables.  It  also  requires  the  ground  to  be  well  trenched, 
laid  in  rough  ridges  all  the  winter,  and  forked  and  tumbled  over 
as  roughly  as  possible  every  frosty  morning  with  a  strong  fork 
or  pick,  which  sweetens  it  and  kills  all  vermin.  Sow  in  drilit 
1  ft.  apart,  and  not  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  pulverised; 
choosing  a  fine  day  to  level  down,  any  time  between  the  Ist  and 
20th  of  March;  and  even  then,  if  your  ground  is  not  ifi 
thoroughly  good  condition,  defer  it  for  another  week :  but  joa 
need  not  sow  them  on  Valentine's  day,  because  you  heard  yoar 
grandfather  say  that  he  had  always  done  so,  let  the  wind  bkw 
whichever  way  it  might.  No  better  sorts  of  onions  do  I  know 
of  for  general  purposes  throughout  the  year,  tlum  the  Deptferi^ 
Reading^  New  White  Globe,  and  Old  Brown  Globe,  or  Jamei* 
keeping.  The  Two^laded  is  a  beautiful  onion  for  putting  in 
the  earliest  in  the  spring  ;  but  it  is  not  much  known  except  in 
the  London  market-gardens.  The  Silver-skinned  is  the  best  for 
pickling.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  drills  with  manure,  chaiooal- 
dust,  bone-dust,  or  well-pulverised  night-soil,  which  are  aU  isA 
manures  for  growing  crops  of  onions.      Take  care  to  run  tbe 
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Dutch  hoe  up  between  the  drills  as  soon  as  the  onions  can  be 
een ;  and  the  small  hand  goose-necked  hoes,  one  in  each  hand,  as 
oon  as  the  whip  (as  it  is  termed  in  a  market-garden)  is  clear  out 
f  the  ground.  Every  practical  man  must  know  that  an  onion 
omes  out  of  the  ground  doubled  like  a  wliip  and  handle.  A 
ood  small-hoer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  certain  of 
nding  plenty  of  employment,  and,  as  the  work  is  let  by  mea- 
irement,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  earning  high  wages ;  but  it 
\  Astonishing  what  mischief  a  bad  workman  makes  amongst 
rops  by  muddling  and  trampling  about.  I  have  known  five 
ounds  an  acre  given  for  hoeing  the  onions  during  the  season, 
iiat  is,  for  three  times ;  but  it  is  now  done  for  much  less,  and 

have  seen  many  men  attempt  to  hoe  with  a  hoe  in  each  hand, 
lat  could  never  learn  to  use  it  properly  with  one. 

T%e  Carrot  is  a  very  useful  vegetable,  and  much  sought  for  in 
rery  family  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  is  a  very  useful 
eaity  food  for  cattle.  I  am  only  surprised  that  more  are  not 
town  by  farmers  for  the  cattle.  The  ground  about  this 
eighbourhood  is  the  finest  for  carrot-growing  I  ever  met  with, 
beautiful  sandy  loam ;  and  I  have  this  season  grown  a  greater 
eigfat  of  the  straightest  well-coloured  carrots,  than  ever  I 
m  in  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  or  Middlesex.  I  have  sometimes 
liked  to  the  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  about  growing 
irrots,  and  the  answer  I  have  always  got  is,  that  they  arc 
ire  they  would  never  answer  hereabouts ;  but  I  could  never 
isoover  that  any  had  tried  it.  They  crop  with  so  and  so 
iiring  the  spring,  because  their  grandfather  had  done  it  before 
lem,  fifty  years  ago,  and  then  find  out  in  some  way  when  it  is 
irvest  time ;  but  complain  wonderfully  because  the  land  has 
ily  brought  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The 
sry  same  land,  in  my  humble  opinion,  under  the  present  im- 
roved  method  of  cultivation  in  some  neighbourhoods  that  I 
ive  seen,  would  yield  double  the  above  quantity.  To  grow 
irrots  they  must  not  scufile  over  the  land  as  they  now  do,  or 
\ey  will  not  get  them  much  longer  than  my  thumb ;  but 
ley  must  let  the  subsoil  plough  go  to  work  ;  when  for  several 
aaons  the  crops  that  followed  would  be  much  benefited  by 
iO  change,  and  by  the  soil  being  broken  deeper  than  it  ever 
id  been  before.  I  cannot  understand  why  some  of  the  men 
>  not  try  to  break  their  ground  deeper.  When  in  conversation 
ith  any  of  them  about  it,  they  always  acknowledge  it  would 
\  better  for  every  thing ;  but  still  they  have  not  the  resolution 

put  it  into  force  on  ever  so  small  a  scale.  The  only  excuse 
ever  heard  is,  that  the  rents,  rates,  &c.,  are  so  high  they 
nnot  manage  it;  and  my  argument  is,  that  that  would  be 
e  way  to  get  something  to  pay  them  with.  TV\^  \i^^\.  ^»«t\,  ^S. 
rrot  for  colour,  length,  and  general  crop  \s  tVve  Stirrcy  •»  wA 
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the  Horn  for  framing  and  all  early  purposes.  Neva:  bow  IIm^ 
till  the  latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  for  a  gener^ 
crop,  and  sow  in  drills  1  ft  apart ;  and  hoe  in  the  same  sort  ^ 
way  as  for  the  onions,  taking  them  in  time  as  soon  as  se^ 
above  ground. 

Parsncps  will  grow  good  with  the  above  management*  bo^ 
like  a  richer  and  heavier  soil,  and  should  be  sown  in  drills. 

Spinach  I  always  sow  in  drills  the  same  distance,  makii^s 
good  preparation,  and  sowing  the  principal  winter  crop  aboot 
the  12  th  of  August ;  indeed,  I  sow  every  thing  in  drills. 

Lettuce  all  the  summer  months  I  sow  in  drills,  and  thin  aod 
hoe  out,  as  they  are  so  apt  to  get  checked  when  planted  oat  m 
hot  weather,  and  to  run  to  seed ;  but  sowing  in  driUs*  with 
constant  hoeing,  keeps  them  growing  healthily. 

I  think  I  shall  not  dwefi  longer  at  present  on  kitchen- 
gardening,  but  give  you  an  occasional  letter  on  any  subject 
that  I  may  hereafter  consider  useful.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  few 
words,  trench  the  ground  and  throw  it  into  rough  ridges  imme- 
diately after  any  crop  is  done  with;  choose  good  and  proper 
seasons  for  every  crop,  that  is,  the  right  season  for  putting  it 
into  the  ground.  Hoe  and  fork  the  ground  at  eveiy  oj^kn^ 
tunity;  but  never  get  trampling  on  it  when  in  a  very  wet 
state,  or  it  will  soon  become  sourra  and  unkind.  By  following 
the  above  method  you  will  never  be  troubled  much  with  Asiig^ 
snails,  or  any  other  sort  of  vermin,  but  have  all  vegetables  sweet, 
clean,  and  wholesome. 

Bicton  Gardens,  Nov.  30.  1842. 


[In  answer  to  several  enquirors,  we  beg  to  state  that  Hr. 
Barnes's  mode  of  pine-growing  will  be  given  in  the  December 
or  January  Number,  we  aro  not  certain  which.  A  gardener, 
who  writes  to  us  on  this  subject,  says  that  he  was  at  Bicton  on 
the  8th  of  September,  and  saw  queen  pine-apples  which  num- 
berod  sixteen  pips  in  depth  1 1  He  fully  corroborates  all  Mr. 
Cruickshank  says  (p.  547.)  as  to  the  vigour  of  the  greenhouM 
and  hothouse  plants ;  and  he  mentions  a  musa  sucker,  which 
had  grown  33  ft.  high  between  January  and  June  last.] 


Art.  IV.  Notice  of  a  Visit  to  Bicton  Gardens  in  Augusi  1845,  wH 
Remarks  on  the  Culture  practised  there^  and  on  the  Siaie  ^somttf 
the  PUmts.  By  James  Cruickshank,  Gardener  to  toe  Bjght 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  at  Lowther  Castle. 

Through  the  kind  permission  of  my  present  empfeyer,  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale,  I  have  lately  visited  Bicton  Ghucdensy  so  fiiDy 
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described  by  yourself  last  season  ^see  our  Vol.  for  1842,  p.  552. ), 
md  by  the  original  but  straightforward  letters  of  Mr.  Barnes^ 
iie  gardener  there. 

I  must  confess  his  description  of  the  plants^  and  his  mode  of 
reating  them,  seemed  to  some  of  us  in  the  North  not  a  little 
unrellous ;  or,  at  least,  we  put  them  down,  as  we  do  some  of 
he  advertisements  of  dahlias,  as  not  to  be  depended  on :  but, 
aving  seen  the  gardens  and  plants  at  Bicton,  I  am  bound  to 
taite,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Barnes,  that  I  never  was  so  surprised 
nd  pleased  in  my  life.  There  are  not  many  places  that  a  gar- 
aner  can  visit  but  what  he  may  find  fault  with,  or  have  reason 
9  do  so  on  careful  examination ;  but  I  must  say  I  carefully  in- 
pected  the  gardens  at  Bicton,  and  found  every  department  in 
be  highest  state  of  cultivation,  both  as  regards  the  crops,  and 
be  keeping  and  general  management  of  the  gardens  and  plants, 
rhich  are  such,  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  do  Mr.  Barnes  great 
redit. 

The  plants  have  been  so  fully  described  by  yourself,  and  Mr. 
tames  in  his  series  of  letters,  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me 
D  attempt  a  description  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  some 
f  the  most  extraordinary  specimens  that  I  have  ever  seen,  viz. 
lecfaenatiltia  formdsa  and  L.  biloba,  the  ericas  in  general,  and 
S!iica  Massdnt  such  a  splendid  specimen  that  I  do  t|6t  think 
bere  is  the  like  of  it  in  England,  or  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

J£  any  gardener  should  have  the  least  doubt  of  what  I  have 
tated,  I  would  advise  him  to  visit  Bicton  and  judge  for  himself. 

am  sure  Mr.  Barnes  will  be  very  glad  to  show  a  brother  gar- 
ener  any  thing  there  is  to  be  seen  there. 

Lowther  Castle  Gardens^  Aug,  19.  1843. 


\xt,  V.     On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Laum^  Shrubbery^  and 

FUnoer-Garden,     By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from,  p.  499.) 

Ibb  designs^!.  1 18.  and  1 19.  are  flower-gardens  characterised  by  curvilineal 
alks ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  these  designs  are  adapted  for  a  surface 
tber  raised  in  the  middle  and  falling  towards  the  sides,  or  raised  at  the  sides 
id  falling  to  the  centre. 

Hitherto  the  designs  that  we  have  given  in  this  article  have  been  for 
irfiices  comparatively  flat  and  level ;  but  the  two  now  before  us  are  calculated 
ir  hilly  ground  or  hollows.  The  reason  why  curvilineal  walks  are  adapted 
ir  hilly  eround  is,  that  all  sloping  surfaces  are  most  easily  ascended  or  de- 
send^  m  directions  oblique  to  their  line  of  slope.  When  a  slope  is  perfectly 
qgolar,  like  an  inclined  plane  or  the  glacis  of  a  fortification,  the  oblique  walk 
f  which  it  is  to  be  traversed  may  be  a  straight  line,  but  in  every  otner  case 
inrilin^  lines  will  be  found  preferable,  because  less  fatiguing,  and  conse- 
nantly  more  agreeable  to  walk  on. 
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Such  designs  as  those  before  us  are  peculiarly  suitable  for  some  parti  of 
Scotland,  where,  in  the  case  of  a  hollow,  the  plants  may  be  such  as  lequire 
moist  soil  or  peat  earth  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  hill,  such  as  delight  in  drj 
sandy  soil. 

In  England  we  have  seen  such  gardens  (certainly  on  a  smaller  scale  thu 
those  here  represented)  formed  on  artificial  knolls  ;  and  we  could  refer  to 

>     K 


Fig.  118.    Fiower-aarden  adapted  for  a  HOI  with  a  Samdp  SeU, 

Scale  24  ft.  to  an  inch. 

one  in  which  the  walks  are  not  laid  with  gravel  or  edged  in  any  war,  bo' 
planted  with  diiTerent  species  and  varieties  of  dwarf  thyme,  such  as  rooditf 
of  thyme,  lemon  thyme,  green  thyme,  variegated  thyme,  &c.  For  example* 
in  the  design,  Jie,  1 18.,  the  longest  walk  consists  of  a  series  of  loops  int^ 
sectine  one  another :  this  walk  may  be  planted  with  mother  of  thvine,  i"^ 
the  short  straight  walks  which  join  the  loops  may  be  planted  with  grM* 
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byme ;  the  central  walk,  including  the  segments  which  touch  on  the  water, 
ny  be  planted  with  variegated  thvme ;  and  the  intermediate  walk,  which 
Mmsta  of  four  pemicircles  joined  together,  may  be  planted  with  lemon 
lyme,  which  would  contrast  well  with  the  hoary  grey  of  the  mother  of  thyme, 
le  deep  green  of  the  green  thyme,  and  the  white  variegation  of  the  variegated 
lyme. 

Aa  a  further  contrast,  the  small  beds,  forming,  as  it  were,  horns  to  the 
rtagon  basin  in  the  centre,  are  proposed  to  be  planted  with  dwarf  box,  to  be 
lOTD  qiute  short  in  every  month  of  June,  so  as  to  present  a  compact,  dark, 
rer^een  surface.  The  beds  for  flowers  should  be  planted  or  sown  with 
virf  sorts  having  brilliant  colours,  so  as  to  contrast  strongly  with  the  green 
r  die  paths.  The  outside  margin  between  the  paths  and  the  walk  6,  and 
so  the  broad  flat  border  c,  we  propose  to  be  planted  with  dwarf  box ;  and 
Boog  this  green  box  we  propose  to  plant  variegated  tree  box,  so  disposed 
\  that,  when  it  is  grown  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  green  box,  it  may  be 
lipped  into  an  arab^que  pattern,  in  which  the  forms  and  lines  exhibited  in 
le  main  figure  shall  be  prevalent ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  these  lines  shall 
e  so  combmed  with  straight  lines  as  to  harmonise  with  the  boundary  lines  of 
le  walk  b,  the  narrow  border  at  the  base  of  the  parapet,  and  the  parallelo- 
Run  beds  at  d.  Each  of  the  parallelogram  beds  (</),  it  will  be  seen,  contains 
pedestal  for  a  vase,  though  the  engraver  has  omitted  the  basement  of  stone 
D  which  they  stand,  and  which  is  made  to  connect  them  with  the  gravel  of 
le  walk.  Without  this  connexion,  or  something  equivalent,  they  would  not 
t  architecturally  placed  ;  for,  as  we  have  often  stated,  architectural  or 
ailptural  objects  ought  never  to  appear  but  where  they  are  in  some  way  or 
tber  connected  with  architecture  or  sculpture.  Hence  few  things  are  in 
orse  taste  than  pedestals  rising  out  of  turf  or  dug  beds.  There  may  be  a 
tmtain  in  the  centre,  where  the  situation  admits  of  one ;  but  at  all  events 
lere  should  be  a  basin  of  living  water,  without  which,  as  Switzer  observes, 
flower-earden  is  **  drought  and  misery/'  a  is  a  walk  connecting  the  scene 
ith  the  house,  the  conservatory,  the  kitchen-garden,  or  whatever  other  archi- 
ctural  feature  it  is  to  adjoin.  No  detached  shrubs  whatever  are  intro- 
jced  in  this  design,  except  a  few  very  low  ones,  to  be  trained  to  the 
all  at  c;  nor  any  tall  herbaceous  plants,  because  the  stagnation  of  the 
r  which  these  would  produce  would  be  highly  injurious  to  the  different 
nds  of  thyme,  and  prevent  them  from  giving  out  their  fragrance  when 
alked  on.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  boundary  lines  of  the  walk 
are  to  be  made  curvilineat  at  the  angles,  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  larger 
xla ;  and  that  attention  to  the  principle  of  harmony  must  be  had  in  designing 
le  parapet,  and  in  working  pedestals  into  it,  and  placing  vases  on  them,  so  as 
>  harmonise  the  low  wall  with  the  pedestals  and  vases  at  d  d.  Main  en- 
ances,  or  subordinate  entrances,  may  also  be  made  opposite  these  pedestals. 

Persons  who  have  any  predilection  for  the  fragrance  of  any  of  the  varieties 
f  the  thyme  recommended  for  planting  the  paths  in  this  design,  will  have  no 
ifficulty  in  reaching  the  paths  containing  that  variety,  and  the  fragrance,  par- 
cnlarly  on  days  in  which  there  is  not  much  sunshine,  and  in  the  mornings 
id  evenings,  will  be  found  most  delightful.  When  it  is  inconvenient  to  plant 
le  whole  width  of  the  paths  with  thyme,  edgings  will  have  the  effect  to  a 
stain  extent,  as  they  are  necessarily  more  or  less  trod  upon ;  and  those  who 
3  not  wish  to  take  so  much  trouble  may  have  the  walks  of  gravel  and  sow 
lignonette  in  the  edgings.  As  to  the  flower-beds,  a  very  rich  effect  will  be 
reduced  by  planting  them  with  dwarf  dahlias  of  dark  colours,  and  pegging 
lem  down,  fiy  supposing  the  walk  6  to  be  6  ft.  wide,  a  scale  to  the  whole 
ill  be  easily  obtained,  viz.  24  f^.  to  an  inch. 

The  design  ^g.  119.  is  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  a  hollow  where  the  soil 
I  peat,  and,  as  appears  by  the  five  basins  of  water,  cither  naturally  moist,  or 
rithin  ready  access  to  an  abundant  supply.  None  of  the  plants  planted  in 
bis  design  should  ever  he  such  as  rise  above  a  foot  \iiYicv^X,W\.NXv^  VctK^i\• 
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ence  ought  to  be  given  to  those  which  do  not  exceed  two  thirds  of 
hcij^ht.  These  kinds  may  be  all  the  truly  dwarf  sorts  of  the  lainniwin  genu^ 
AVica ;  indeed  the  design  would  make  an  excellent  ericacetum,  or,  u  tb^ 
soil  is  dry,  it  would,  planted  with  dwarf  helianthemums.  make  an  excellent  d^ 
tinetum.   Among  the  peat-earth  plants  that  may  be  used  are,  Ax&left  prodn^ 

1 1 
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Fig.  1 19.    Flower'  Garden  adapted  fi»r  a  thOow  with  a  Pemtf  SoO. 

Scale  24  ft.  to  AD  incta. 

bens,  Epij^s^a  repens,  Oaultheria  procAmbens,  ^mpetrum  nigrum.  Kiln** 
angustifolia  nana,  D&phne  Cneorum,  ilhodod^ndron  cauc&aicum  and  X.  Ch** 
msecfstus,  Facclnium  Fltis  idsH^  V.  i.  ml^or,  and  V.  i.  minor.  The  edgbf 
to  these  beds  may  be  made  of  Facclnium  r  his  ids'a. 

If  the  source  of  water  be  sufficiently  high,  there  may  be  small  jets  or 
drooping  fountains  in  the  five  basins;  and,  if  possible,  it  ahould  be  so  ooB" 
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trifed  that  the  water  should  enter  in  one  basin,  then  proceed  to  a  second, 
tkm  to  a  third  and  a  fburtby  passing  off  by  the  fifth ;  thus,  bv  a  constant 
drcalation,  however  gentle,  the  water  will  be  kept  clear  and  fresh. 

Tbe  walk  «  connects  the  nurden  with  the  house,  or  whatever  other  archi- 
tectunl  feature  may  be  juc&ed  proper,  r  is  a  broad  border  of  turf,  with  a 
■srrow  border  of  a  few  low  uirubs.    The  rest  requires  no  farther  explanation 


Before  proceeding  fiuther  with  tliis  article,  we  shall  make  some  observations 
ypKcable  to  the  whole  of  the  designs  which  we  have  hitherto  given,  to  which 
ve  beg  the  particular  attention  of  the  practical  gardener  and  the  amateur,  if 
iImi  latter  is  not  already  master  of  the  general  principles  of  composition  in 
■pdscape-gardening. 

It  wul  fx  observed  that,  in  evcary  design  we  have  given,  there  are  beds  of 
Bomparattvely  large  size,  some  quite  smidl,  and  others  of  intermediate  dimen- 
Bons  ;  the  smalli^  beds  beinff  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  character  of  form 
m  the  larger  ones.  Now  Sie  object  of  the  smallest  of  these  beds  is,  by 
Bontrast,  to  support  the  magnitude  of  the  larger  ones  ;  and  the  object  of  the 
iptermcdiate  beds  is  to  preserve  a  harmonious  ^dation  of  form  and  magni- 
tade  throughout  the  whole  design.  Tbe  principle  of  contrast  becomes  Uma 
Mie  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  composition ;  and  this  holds,  not  only  in 
wchitecture  and  landscape-gardening,  but  in  all  the  fine  arts,  and  even  in 
Bterar^  composition.  An  architect,  in  a  magnificent  elevation,  contrives  to 
briDg  in  one  or  two  small  openings  to  give  effect  to  the  largest  ones ;  he  studies 
thtt  even  in  the  members  of  his  cornices,  architraves,  and  pediments,  and  if  he 
has  but  little  shade  over  the  general  fiue  of  his  elevation,  in  conseauence  of 
its  bdng  without  projections  or  recesses,  he  crowns  the  whole  witn  such  a 
&r-projecting  comic^  as  throws  down  one  grand  belt  of  shade,  sufficient, 
bv  Its  width  and  its  intensity,  to  form  a  contrast  to  the  whole  fiu^e  of  the 
elevation.  The  Reform  Club-house  in  Pall  Mall  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  some 
designs  in  our  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage  Architecture^  by  Mr.  Lamb,  are  fine 
eiamples  of  the  sort  of  contrast  to  which  we  allude.  In  every  painting  there 
is  a  prevailing  mass  of  some  particular  colour  in  one  part  of  the  picture,  but 
in  other  parts  there  are  subordinate  masses  and  very  small  indications  of  the 
same  colour,  put  in  by  the  artist  in  order  to  support  and  harmonise  the  prin- 
cipal mass.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  shades  of  a  picture,  and  even  of 
the  forms.  See  Burnett  On  Painting,  and  Howard  On  Colour  as  a  Means  {f 
Art.  For  example,  you  do  not  find  in  the  picture  of  any  good  artist,  who  has 
been  allowed  to  follow  hb  own  taste,  a  landscape  having  Highland  mountain 
scenery  in  the  distance  and  a  smooth  unbroken  lawn  in  the  for^round ;  but 
the  lawn  is  broken  up  or  varied  by  forms,  perhaps  those  of  the  shade  of  the 
castellated  mansion,  or  of  the  foreground,  broken  up  on  purpose,  so  as  to 
produce  such  a  piece  of  ground  as  nature  requires,  but  still  differing  from 
the  vegetation  of  the  locality,  in  being  planted  with  exotic  shrubs.  The 
aame  application  of  the  principle  of  contrast  is  attended  to  in  historical 
pictures,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  Hogarth's,  where  the  main  sulject  is  the 
wrangling  of  human  beings,  and  the  contrasting  one  some  dogs  or  cats  fight- 
ing. Every  piece  of  music  has  its  accompaniment.  In  all  dramatic  pieces 
there  is  not  only  a  plot,  but  a  by-plot ;  and  there  is  the  same  in  novels  and 
romances. 

Footmen,  even  in  giving  the  fashionable  raps  of  the  London  street-door, 
contrive  to  combine  loud  sonorous  raps  with  smaller,  and  ver^  small  ones ; 
the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  harmony  that  is  not  very  easy  to  imitate.  The 
post  gives  two  knocks ;  but  an  ordinary  professional  teacher  of  music  or 
languages  is  only  entitled  to  give  one,  yet  this,  in  contrast  with  a  very  small 
knock,  he  contnves  to  render  effective  in  distinguishing  his  knock  from  that 
of  a  common  servant. 


•• 


First  one,  and  then  a  little  one  behind, 
Aa  if  the  knocker  fell  ont  of  his  AngecB.^ 
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The  last  paragraph  on  knockers  might  perhaps  have  been  spared  as  of  k 
great  use,  but  it  will  serve,  by  contrast,  to  ennance  the  value  of  those  » 
architecture  and  painting  which  preceded  it. 

Now  so  entirely  ignorant  are  most  practical  persons  of  these  principles 
composition  and  their  application,  that  we  will  venture  to  say  that  if  any  c 
of  the  fifteen,  or  whatever  the  number  may  be,  designs  given  in  this  artj 
were  sent  to  a  gcntleman*s  gardener  or  nurseryman  to  be  laid  out,  the 
thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  get  rid  of  all  the  smaller  beds,  swellii^ 
the  larger  ones  so  as  to  occupy  an  additional  space  equivalent  to  that  gai 
by  obliterating  the  small  beds ;  or  probably  letting  the  large  beds  alone   «^ 
occupying  the  place  of  the  small  beds  with  lawn  or  gravel ;  or  perhaps  ^ritk 
some  fkvourite  tree  or  shrub  that  he  might  have  and  wish  to  dispose  of.     lif« 
are  justified  in  using  strong  terms  when  speaking  on  this  subject,  by  what  we 
-have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  o^  London,  and  in  fact  in  every  part  ofthc 
island. 

With  regard  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  we  can  with  still  more  confidence 
say,  that,  if  any  of  these  designs  were  given  to  them  to  carry  into  execotion, 
they  would  do  precisely  what  the  nurseryman  would  do,  unless  preveoted  br 
the  peremptory  fiat  of  the  master  or  mistress,  in  consequence  of  either  or  both 
having  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  composition. 

But  some  gardeners  will  go  much  farther  than  this ;  and,  after  the  artist  has 
got  his  design  laid  out  on  the  ground,  explaining  every  detail  to  them  as  the 
work  proceeded,  and  after  it  has  been  finally  approved  of  by  the  master  or 
mistress,  will,  when  the  artist  is  gone,  make  alterations  according  to  their 
own  taste.  A  notable  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  to  us  about  two  years  ago, 
the  details  of  which  we  may  probal)ly  give  hereafter. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  this  that  we  do  not  wish  gardeners  and  nursery- 
men to  lay  out  flower-gardens  and  plensure-c;rounds ;  on  the  contrar}*,  the 
whole  of  our  publications,  and  more  especially  our  various  articles  in  this 
Magazine,  have  been  written  with  a  view  to  bring  forward  young  men  in 
gardening  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  young  man  to  acquire  much  knowlei^  of  gardening 
as  an  art  of  design  and  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  horticulture  as  founded  on  botany,  chemistry,  geology, 
and  meteorology,  together  with  sufficient  time  to  apply  these  principles,  or 
see  them  applied  in  different  parts  of  the  country :  in  a  word,  to  have  suffideot 
knowledge  as  a  journeyman  to  qualify  him  for  a  master's  place  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  The  wonder  is,  that  with  such  low  wases,  such 
unhealthy  gloomy  lodgings,  with  so  many  hours  work  per  day,  and  tne  neces- 
sity of  peruKing  a  number  of  books,  that  they  should  have  made  themaelTes 
what  they  are.  We  can,  therefore,  excuse  them  for  their  want  of  knowledge 
in  our  department ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  that  overweening  self- 
conceit  so  general  among  young  gardeners,  and  especially  Scotch  ones,  which 
leads  them  to  think  that  they  know  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do,  and 
hence  to  interfere  in  matters  that  they  do  not  thoroughly  understand. 

Nothing  can  be  more  common  than  when  an  artist  goes  to  a  countrjr 
residence  and  walks  round  with  the  gardener,  to  hear  the  artist  who  has  I: 
last  employed  there  decried,  and  any  thing  good  that  he  did  attributed  to 
suggestion  of  the  gardener  or  his  employer.  It  is  natural  for  persons  wh 
■have  not  had  their  moral  powers  properly  cultivated,  to  wish  to  be  able  to  sa 
such  things  of  every  man  as  may  bring  him  down  somewhat  nearly  to  their  o' 
level.  This  is  human  nature  in  an  uncultivated  state ;  but  young  gardene 
who  ought  to  be  phrenologists  to  a  certain  extent,  and  guided  by  such  nioi 
principles  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  West  London  Omrdeners*  Asi 
ciation,  ought  to  know  better.  We  intend  to  resume  this  saltject  in  our  nexc 
Number. 

{To  be  continued  J) 
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Aht.  VI.  Hints  to  Proprietors  who  intend  planting  Pleasure-  Grounds^ 
Shrubberies^  or  otlier  ornamental  Plantations,  By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

Pkw  will  deny  that  the  chief  source  of  the  beauty  of  shrubberies  and  oma- 
Bental  plantations  is,  the  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  displayed  in 
bem.  A  good  deal,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  character  of  the  ground,  the 
istance,  and  the  arrangement ;  but  still  the  grand  source  of  the  beauty  and 
tterest,  more  especially  in  the  present  times,  when  every  body  is  a  botanist, 
nd  every  gentleman  under  fifty  an  arboriculturist,  is  the  number  of  species 
od  varieties  of  handsome  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  time  of  Uvedale  Price, 
ben  there  was  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and 
irubs  in  cultivation  which  are  now  in  the  country,  the  great  object  of  the 
indscape-gardener  was  to  create  picturesque  beauty  ;  and  even  so  late  as  the 
me  of  the  publication  of  the  late  Sawrey  Uilpin's  book  (see  Vol.  VII  I.  p.  700., 
iidObit.  p.  332.),  the  trees  and  shrubs  recommended  by  him,  l)oth  in  his  book 
ad  in  his  reports,  were  chiefly  **  cedars,  cypresses,  stone  pines,  and  filereas  " 
meaning  pinasters  and  phillyreas).  In  the  present  day,  however,  we  not  only 
:ady  to  display,  in  pleasure-grounds  and  shrubberies,  the  picturesque,  but  the 
■rdcnesque ;  and  accordingly  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  trees  and 
inibs  that  may  be  introduced,  and  that  with  admirable  effect. 
We  are  persuaded  that  there  are  very  few  country  gentlemen,  or  amateur 
ardening  ladies,  who  have  either  any  idea  of  the  number  of  species  of  trees 
nd  shrubs  which  are  cultivated  in  some  nurseries,  or  of  the  very  low  price  at 
rhich  these  may  be  purchased.  In  our  preceding  Number,  p.  504.,  we  gave 
n  analysis  of  the  recently  printed  sheet  catalogue  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
f  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  of  the  Fulham  Nursery,  to  show  the  number 
f  species  and  varieties  it  contained,  amounting  altogether  to  1591  species 
nd  varieties.  We  have  since  got  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn  to  put  the 
rices  to  their  catalogue,  and  the  following  is  'an  analysis  of  it,  with  reference 
D  the  number  of  species  and  varieties  that  may  be  procured  for  different  sums 
roui  10/.  to  230/.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prices  arc  supposed  to 
e  for  a  single  plant,  or  at  most  two  plants  of  a  kind,  the  object  being  to 
upply  collections  for  arborctuins,  or  collections  for  shrubberies  or  pleasure- 
rounds  :  but,  if  several  plants  were  required,  the  prices  would  be  greatly 
educed ;  some  of  the  plants,  as  the  common  elm,  Scotch  pine,  and  spruce  fir. 
Of  example,  when  bought  by  the  thousand,  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  what  is 
lere  charged.  This,  however,  applies  to  but  very  few  species  and  varieties. 
t  should  also  be  taken  into  account  that  none  but  vigorous  plants  are  sent 
mi  of  the  Fulham  Nursery,  a  precaution  absolutely  necessary  when  only  one 
ikmt  of  a  kind  is  sold  ;  and  that  these  plants  are  all  correctly  named,  we 
am  assert  from  personal  examination  while  preparing  the  Arboretum  Britan- 
pcum, 

inafytit  of  Mettrt,  Whilley  and  OtbonCs  Calahgue  of  Hardy  Treei  and  Shrubs 
for  1 843-4-,  ivith  reference  to  the  Prices  of  the  Plants, 

N*umber  of  Trees  from  *M.  to  Qd,        '  6                 £    s,  d,         Jt    s.  </. 

Shrubs  from  3//.  to  Gd.      -  IG 

Species  and  varieties  —       21  for    0     9  11 

Trees  at  9^.     -        -        -  8 

Shrubs  at  9</.  -        -        -  57 

Sjiecies  and  varieties  —       65  for    2     8     9 

Trees  at  U.      -        -        -  32 

Shrubs  at  If.    -         -         -  112 

Species  anvl  varieties  144  for    7     4     0 

All  the  preceding  species  and  

varieties,  viz.          -         -  230                         ^ox    \Q    *i    ^ 
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Number  of  Trees  at  1#.  6^.        -        -  206  £    »,   d,        £   i.  L 

Shrubs  at  li.  6<f.      -        -  400 

Species  and  varieties 606  for  45    9    0 

All  the  preceding  species  and  — - 

varieties,  viz.        -        -  836  for   55  II   8 

Trees  at  8i.      -        -        -      2 
Shrubs  at  2«.   -        -        -      5 

Species  and  varieties     —        7  for    0  14    0 
Trees  at  2i.  6</.        -        -  247 
Shrubs  at  2#.  6<f.      -        -  177 

Species  and  varieties 424  for  53    0    0 

All  the  preceding  species  and  

vaneties,  viz.         -        -  1267  for  109   5   8 

Trees  at  3«.  6(/.        -        -    54 
Shrubs  at  3«.  6<f.      -        -    41 

Species  and  varieties     ^-      95  for  16  12    6 
Trees  at  5«.     -        -        -    39 
Shrubs  at  5«.   -        -        -  127 

Species  and  varieties  166  for  41     5    0 

Trees  at  7#.  6//.         -        -     13 
Shrubs  at  7«.  6</.      -        -      9 

Species  and  varieties     —      22  for    8    5    0 
Trees  at  10#.  6(/.      -        -      8 
Shrubs  at  10#.  6<f.    •        -      5 

Species  and  varieties     —       13  for    6  16    6 
Trees  at  2U.    ...     10 
Shrubs  at  21#.  .        -      4 

Species  and  varieties     ^-      14  for  14  14    0 
Trees  and  Shrubs  at  30«.         2 

Species  and  varieties     —        2  for    3    0    U 
Trees  at  3U.  6</.     -        -      3 
Shnib  at  3U.  6</.      -        -       1 

Species  and  varieties     —        4  for    6    6    0 
Trees  at  42«.   ...      3 
Shrubs  at  42f.  .        .      2 

Species  and  varieties     .—        5  for  10  10    0 
Tree  at  63f .     -         -        .1         1  for    3    3    0 


Trees  at  1054.  -        -      2         2  for  10  10    0 

Total  species  and  varieties   .  1591 


181    %  0 


Total  cost  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osbom's  collection,  ex- 1  ■* 

elusive  of  193  species  and  varieties,  to  which,  there  being  VjfiSO    7  8 
no  strong  plants  for  sale,  no  prices  are  affixed  in  the  catalogue  J  ■* 

It  would  thus  appear  that  230  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shnM 
none  of  which  exceed  \s,  each,  may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  104  2«.  8^ ;  8{^ 
species  and  varieties  at  1#.  6//.  may  be  obtained  for  45/.  9ff. ;  and  431  specie* 
and  varieties  may  be  added  to  the  above,  the  prices  varying  from  2«.  to  Sf.6^ 
for  53/.  14f. ;  in  all  1267  species  and  varieties  for  109/.  5f.  8«f. 

We  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  any  of  the  higher  prices,  because,  i> 

feneral,  we  think  2«.  6^.  per  plant  quite  enough  for  all  ordinwy  occasioaVi 
t  will  be  observed  by  the  analysis,  that  the  total  number  of  mcies  aflJ 
varieties  of  plants  which  are  chareed  from  3f.  6</.  to  7«.  6i/.  is  onW  283^  aflJ 
which  amount  to  66/.  2«.  6^. ;  13  plants  are  charged  at  lOr.  ^^  and  frooi  ots 
guinea  to  five  guineas  only  28  plants.  The  plants  for  which  more  tiMn  7i.  ^ 
are  charged  we  consider  exclusively  for  amateurs  or  the  veiy  weakhy :  tk0 
prudent  and  economical  proprietor  will  wait  a  year  or  two,  till,  by  prepay 
tion,  orthe  introduction  of  seeds  from  foreign  countries,  die  price  of  tlMi* 
p\axii%  be  reduced  to  2«.  6</. 
Noir  it  so  ha|>pcns  that  tV\erc  \a  ivo  oxYvcx  fioW^dloii  of  trees  and  thnibt  ii 
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Great  Britain  that  is  so  complete,  and  so  correctly  named,  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Whitley  and  Osbom.  There  are  yery  large  collections,  such  as  that  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  the  nomenclature  of  that  collection  is  exemplified  in 
the  Abney  Park  Cemetery.  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth  has  also  a  very 
good  collection,  with  many  rare  kinds,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  55.  Mr.  Gr^ory 
of  Cirencester,  and  Mr.  May  of  Leeming  Lane,  have  large  collections,  and 
there  is  a  very  full  one  at  Messrs.  Dickson's  of  Chester.  In  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury,  we  believe,  there  is  a  good  collection,  as  there  may 
be  in  various  other  English  nurseries  that  we  cannot  recal  to  mind.  We  saw 
the  principal  nurseries  in  Scotland  in  1841,  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  kinds 
being  comparatively  few  and  wretchedly  named,  except  in  Lawson's  nursery. 
George  Don,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  having 
Correctly  named  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  supplied  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  to  8t. 
James's  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  any  countrv  nurseryman  may  bring  or 
Bend  in  specimens,  and  correct  their  names  by  these  living  plants.  We  mention 
this,  becanse  the  first  thing  that  will  be  said  by  a  certmn  class  of  nurserymen 
^1  be,  that  we  have  some  pecuniary  interest  in  recommending  Messrs.  Osbom. 
We  reject  the  insinuation  and  the  insinuators  with  contempt. 

It  may  safely  be  stated  that  there  are  very  few  nurserymen,  either  in  the 
nei^ibourbood  of  London  or  throughout  the  country  generally,  that  propagate 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  kinds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs;  and  how,  under 
Uiese  circumstances,  is  it  possible  that  they  can  supply  country  gentlemen 
mh  much  variety  in  their  pleasure-grounds  ?  The  nurserymen,  indeed,  do 
not  pretend  to  offer  much  variety.  When  a  gentleman  employs  them  to  plant 
ft  pleasure-ground  or  shrubbery,  they  plant  it  with  articles  by  the  score  or  by 
the  hundr^  and  probably  add  to  these  some  new  Himalayan  or  Mexican 
plants,  which  give  ttie  idea  of  something  new  and  rare,  and  at  the  same  time 
swell  out  the  amount  of  the  bill.  This  thirsting  after  rarity  and  novelty,  to 
the  exclusion  of  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  we  hold  to  be  m  very  bad  taste. 
We  find  in  country  nurserymen's  advertisements  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  planting  is  expected  to  commence,  a  large  stock  announced  of  hollies, 
Portu^  laurels,  common  laurels,  laurustinus,  and  other  **  leading  kinds  "  of 
evergreen  shrubs.  Gentlemen,  and  also  their  gardeners,  are  generally  anxious 
to  add  a  plant  or  two  to  their  pleasure-ground  once  a  year,  and  some  new 
pine  or  fir,  or  other  extravagant-priced  plant,  is  generally  fixed  on,  which  is 
often  planted  in  some  crowded  improper  situation,  where  in  a  year  or  two  it 
gets  killed  and  is  no  more  heard  of. 

Now  what  we  would  recommend  to  gentlemen  or  ladies,  when  they  desire 
to  plant  a  shrubbery  or  pleasure-ground,  is  this.  First,  procure  one  plant,  or 
two  if  you  have  room,  of  all  the  low-priced  trees  and  shrubs,  or  at  least  as 
many  of  them  as  you  have  not  already  specimens  of,  or  as  your  ground  will 
hold  (and  an  acre  will  contain  at  least  500  plants  independently  of  the  spaces 
required  for  glades  and  walks);  then,  after  procuring  the  230  kinds  that 
you  can  get  for  10/.,  add  as  many  as  you  can  anord  from  the  plants  at  \t,  6d, 
each,  of  which,  by  the  analytical  table,  you  will  find  606  species  and  varieties, 
which  can  he  got  for  45/.  If  you  have  still  more  room,  there  are  424  beautiful 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  that  you  can  procure  for  2s,  6d.  each,  or  53/.  We 
do  not  recommend  you  to  go  to  a  higher  price,  but  we  insist  upon  you,  if  you 
Irish  to  make  your  pleasure-ground  or  shrubbery  what  it  might  be  at  the  least 
poBsible  expense,  to  beware  of  the  common  stuffing  generally  sent  in  for 
planting  shrubberies  and  pleasure-grounds  by  nurserymen.  Beware  also  of 
aU  high-priced  plants,  if  you  wish  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  with  limited 
neansy  and  if  you  do  not  intend  to  run  the  risk  of  great  losses. 

Gentlemen's  gardeners  can  hardly  be  very  eager  for  reform  in  planting 
pleasure-grounds  and  shrubberies,  except  those  who  have  been  some  time 
m  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  or  in  the  Fulham  Nursery,  or  have 
studied  in  the  Derby  Arboretom ;  because,  there  really  is  no  other  garden  or 
mirsery  in  Britain  where  the  kinds  are  correctly  named. 

It  is  for  gentlemen  and  gardening  ladies  lhemae\vea  to  Vktviv^  ^i^vvX  ^v& 
reibnn;  and,  to  do  so,  ihey  have  only  to  insist  ou  pVandn^  co\\ecX\o\A/v^*^^^A^ 
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of  a  few  kinds  for  ever  repeated.     This  will  effect  a  double  good ;  it  -^mn 
establish  collections  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  add  immensely  to  their  intere.         ''' 
and  it  will  render  necessary  the  propag-ation  of  a  great  number  of  species 
varieties  in  nurseries,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  buaioesa. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     Domestic  Notices. 

SCOTLAND. 
Yu'ccA  gloriosa.  —  Amon^  the  various   productions  of  Flora  which  adorn 
the  far-famed  gartlens  of  Britain,  none  rank  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
florist  as  some  of  those  wonderful  plants  in  the  diflcrcnt  tribes  which  com- 
pose the  natural  orders  AvnaryWidcit,  Bromeliamp,  ifsphod^leae,  Tttlipiitw, 
&c. ;  so  much  so,  that  the  celebrated  Linnseus  designates  them,  "  the  no()iea 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom."     Our  Saviour,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  when 
exhorting  his  disciples  to  take  no  thought  for  their  raiment,  points  out  to 
them  the  grandeur  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  plants  supposed  to  be  in  one 
of  the  above  natural  orders,  by  saying,  '*  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 
they  grow,  thev  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  and  yet  1  say  unto  you,  tint 
Solomon,  in  ail  his  glory,  was  noi  arrayed  like  one  of  these.**    Amoi^  the         ^ 
most  magnificent  of  these  noble  plants  which  have  flowered  in  Scotland,  the         j 
following  have  been  considered  as  splendid  specimens  of  their  kind:' the 
Dory/inthcs  excclsa  of  New  South  Wales,  which  flowered  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Cunningham  of  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh,  in  the  year   1824,  the  flower 
stem  of  which  attained  to  the  height  of  (I  think)  29  feet,  finely  branched,  «ith 
many  hundreds  of  sj)lcndid  flowers ;  two  plants  of  the  same  sort,  whidi 
flowered  successively,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  the  garden  at  Woodhall  near 


I 


i 
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chandelier,  with  a  large  umbel  of  flowers  on  each  branch ;  and  the  Yiiff 
gloriosa,  which  flowered  in  the  garden  at  Blairdrummond,  in  the  year  1833, 
the  flower  stem  of  which  attained  to  the  height  of  12  feet,  branched  in  a  ) 

pyramidal  form,  with  1 245  flowers.  The  above  plants,  when  in  flower,  attracted 
a  great  concourse  of  visitors,  not  only  on  account  of  their  elegance  and 
splendour,  but  also  on  account  of  their  being  but  seldom  flowered  in  perfec- 
tion in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  There  is  at  present  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  the  Yucca  glori6sa  in  flower  in  the  garden  at  Blairdrummond.  The  heij[ht 
is  9  ft.  G  in.,  with  40  branches,  bearing  in  all  1 150  hexapetalous  bell-shajied 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  arnmgcd  in  threes,  around  the  stem  of  the  lateral 
branches,  and  are  on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  creaiD- 
colour  inside,  and  tinged  with  pink  outside.  The  V/tcca  gloriosa  is  of  the  6th 
class  and  Iht  order  (Ilexandria  Monogynia)  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  natuial 
order  Tu/ipacrrr  or  I/iliacca^  of  Jussieu,  is  a  native  of  America,  and  «*> 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  year  1596.  The  plant  at  present  in  flower 
at  Blairdrummond  is  a  sucker  from  the  root  of  the  plant  that  flowered  in 
1 8.35,  and  is  at  present  seven  years  old.  The  first  winter  after  l)eing  removed 
from  the  mother  plant  (which  died  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground),  it  iras 
kept  in  a  pot  in  the  vinery,  and  in  spring  planted  out  in  the  open  border  in 
front  of  one  of  the  peach-houses,  and  copiously  watered  several  times  durinfl 
the  succeeding  summers  with  liquid  manure.  A  slight  covering  of  Bi1ve^fif 
branches  has  been  sufficient  to  protect  it  froui  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  latf 
winter  a  mat  was  only  thrown  over  it  a  few  nights  when  very  hard  Awt 
occurred.  Its  flowering  this  summer  may  be  attributed  to  its  getting  very 
drv  at  one  time  last  sunnner,  and  the  check  it  would  receive  by  bein|^  M 
selilom  protected  last  winter.  (./.  7J.,  Btairdntmmond^  in  the  Si'trling  Adrer* 
t'nvr  for  Aug.  25.  1843.) 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Comparative  Physiology.     By  R.  Lymburn. 

(CvntmuedfroTH  p.  512.) 

^^  Absorption  in  Vegetables  he  says:  "In  the  lowest  plants  we 
find  this  function  performed  under  it«  most  simple  conditions. 
He  simplest  alga),  as  Protococcus  nivalis,  consist  of  individual 
ttflules,  each  capable  of  nutrition  and  reproduction.    The  higher 
confervaB  and  sea-weeds  consist  of  masses  of  cellules  united  into 
*  leaf-like  expansion,  which  performs  the  nutritive  and  repro- 
ductive functions  on  all  parts  of  its  surface,  ariy  semblance  of 
•tern  and  roots  appearing  only  to  give  the  means  of  attachment. 
The  lichens  are  similar  in  fonn  and  structure  to  the  alga3,  but 
4e  different  situation  appears  to  produce  a  scj)aration  in  the 
'itnctions;   reproduction  being  confined  to  the  upper  surface, 
*'hich  from  exposure  gets  hard  and  dry;  while  it  is  by  the  lower 
lirfEU^e,  usually  soft  and  pale,  that  the  nutriment  is  probably 
•bsorbed,  and  it  is  frequently  furnished  with  hair- like  appendages 
esembling  roots.     The  lower  groups  of  fungi  seem  to  imbibe 
y  their  whole  surface,  while  the  more  complex  mushrooms 
ave  the  reproductive  system  separated  from  the  nutritive  by  a 
balk,  whose  base  is  prolonged  into  radical  fibres,  by  which,  and 
robably  also  by  the  hairs  on  the  surface,  the  food  is  introduced 
ito  the  system. 

"  In  ascending  througli  the  tribes  of  Cryptogamia  the  func- 
OII&  get  more  specialised,  though  when  these  special  organs  are 
ndevelopcd,  or  insuflficicntly  supplied,  the  general  surface  can 
ipply  the  deficiency.  The  whole  surface  of  the  radical  fibre  in 
lrypt(^amia  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  absorption,  except  in 
ams,  which  approach  Phanerogamia,  or  flowering  plants;  in 
hich  fluid  is  admitted  through  the  succulent  extremity  alone, 
le  function  being  more  actively  performed  in  proportion  to  the 
iminution  in  amount  of  surface  they  expose.  The  simplest 
am  of  roots  consists  of  single  fibres  from  the  base,  as  in  hya- 
nth  and  other  bulbs  and  tubers ;  but  more  often  the  ftbte^^  ^to- 

»ed  from  mmifying  branches  of  woody  textwTe,  «^  \w  \\^^'Ss  ^\A. 
3d  Sen  —  18i3.  XL  u  o 
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Bhnibs.  Each  fibre  differs  from  those  of  cellular  plants  by  the 
}X)sse8sion  of  a  bundle  of  vessels  (woody  fibre  and  ducts)  whici 
occupy  its  centre.  The  spongiole  is  the  growing  point  of  the 
root,  the  soft  lax  texture  of  which  possesses  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  power  of  absorption.  As  the  radical  fibre  elongates, 
the  spongiole  becomes  consolidated  into  the  general  structure  of 
the  root.  The  extension  takes  place  by  the  addition  of  frodi 
tissue  to  the  points,  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  cauang 
the  root  to  grow  towards  moisture,  not  from  instinct  but  from 
less  resistance.  The  long  descent  of  roots  along  bare  rocks, 
perpendicularly  and  horizontally  in  quest  of  earth,  is,  howeYer, 
difiicult  to  explain.  The  absorbent  power  of  the  spongiolcs  ap- 
pears limited  by  the  size  of  the  pores,  which,  though  hitherto 
undetected,  must  have  a  sensible  diameter.  The  most  finely 
divided  particles  in  coloured  solutions,  and  the  most  watery 
portions  of  solutions  of  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  are  always  taken  up  ^ 
first.  The  power  of  selection^  however,  would  seem  to  extend  J 
beyond  this,  as  of  some  substances  in  solution,  some  plants  will 
take  one  and  some  the  other,  and  some  neutral  salts  a^  re- 
jected altogether.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  select- 
ing power  is  employed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  deleterioas 
matter.  From  the  little  at  present  known  on  the  subject,  it 
seems  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  rejection  of  any  particular 
ingredient  in  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  roots,  results  either 
from  the  want  of  adaptation  in  the  form  or  size  of  its  molecules 
to  the  pores  of  the  spongiole  *,  or  from  an  organic  change  effected 
by  it  on  their  delicate  tissue,  such  as  is  proved  by  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Payen  to  occur  when  tannin  enters  into  the  solu- 
tion, even  in  very  minute  proportion." 

From  the  similarity  between  lichens  and  algae  above  noticed, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  what  have  been  reckoned  instances  rf 
equivocal  generation  may  rather  be  due  to  the  circumstances 
they  are  placed  in  causing  the  same  plant  to  assume  a  different 
appearance ;  and  what  have  been  reckoned  of  distinct  genera  and 
species  may,  after  all,  only  be  different  states  of  the  same  plant 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  action  of  roots,  and  their  food, 
on  each  other,  can  claim  the  high  rank  of  instinct.  That  loott 
do  act  on  the  food,  however,  is  generally  believed.  In  two  p(^ 
of  charcoal  exhibited  for  experiment  in  the  Horticultund  So- 
ciety's gardens,  the  one  having  a  growing  plant  inserted  in  % 
the  other  without  any  plant,  but  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  in  every  other  respect,  it  was  found  that  much  mcMfe  of 
the  charcoal  was  consumed  in  the  one  which  had  the  growing 

*  Dr.  Daubeny  has  found  in  his  experiments,  that  salts  of  lime,  magDA 
and  others  that  are  isomorphous,  are  absorbed  by  the  same  plants;  fi^ 
they  refuse  such  as  those  of  strontia,  which  have  a  different  crystaDiae 
arrangement. 
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>lant  inserted ;  evidently  pointing  out  that  the  fibres  had  ex- 
erted some  influence  in  dissolving  as  well  as  absorbing  the 
bod.  As  I  mentioned  before,  it  is  probable  that  the  excretion 
f  some  nitrogenous  substance  from  the  roots  (nitrogenous 
abstances,  as  diastase,  &c,  being  powerful  solvents)  greatly 
ssists  in  such  action ;  though  the  contact  of  the  roots,  further- 
ig  the  removal  of  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  as  formed,  may  be  part  of 
le  cause  also.  The  spongioles  may  also  act,  as  living  vessels 
«  generally  supposed  to  do,  on  their  food  by  attraction ;  and 
leir  vital  powers  may  produce  some  action  in  wliich  electricity 

ooncemed,  though  not  to  such  extent  as  the  assimilating 
gans.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  of  streams  of  electricity 
ming  to  decompose  the  food,  as  supposed  by  some.  It  is  evi- 
snt  also,  that  the  food  exerts  some  influence  on  the  direction  of 
e  roots,  perhaps  something  of  the  nature  of  stimulus.  Mr. 
night,  in  his  experiments,  found  that,  when  he  buried  the  ma- 
ire  deep  in  the  ground,  the  roots  of  the  plants  sown  on  the 
irface  descended  at  once  in  a  spindle  form,  without  any  ten- 
aicy  to  ramify ;  but  when  he  spread  the  manure  near  the  sur- 
oe,  the  roots  of  the  same  kind  of  plant  ramified  in  all  directions 

quest  of  the  food.  He  found,  also,  that,  when  he  made 
enches  of  loose  ground  in  the  midst  of  solid  ground,  the  root« 
■eferred  ramifying  in  the  loose  soil  to  penetrating  the  solid, 
towing  their  tendency  to  extend  in  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
kce.  More  food  would  also  be  found  in  such  situations.  In 
laggy  miry  land,  the  roots  of  the  plants  that  tluive  thereon 
e  found  to  prefer  running  along  the  surface  to  obeying  the 
ktural  impulse  of  gravity,  though  no  resistance  is  presented  to 
leir  penetrating  downwards,  preferring  the  situation  where 
od  of  the  best  description  is  to  be  got.  Mr.  Knight  considered 
lat  gravity  was  the  cause  of  roots  descending,  which  impulse, 
5  said,  they  would  always  be  found  to  obey,  unless  prevented 
f  resistance  or  the  presence  of  food;  such  instances  as  the 
lOve,  of  roots  travelling  long  distances  perpendicularly  and 
nrizontally  in  quest  of  earth,  he  explained  on  these  principles. 
1  the  experiments  above  narrated  on  maniu*e  buried  deep, 
id  merely  pointed  into  the  surface,  Mr.  Knight  found  the  crop 
k  the  portion  manured  on  the  surface  to  exceed  that  where  it 
AS  buried  deep  in  an  immense  degree ;  showing  the  benefit  of 
eding  seedling  crops  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  evolution  of 
ots.  Much  of  the  success  of  seedling  crops,  especially  such 
turnips,  depends  on  starting  them  with  vigour.  Of  the  bad  ef- 
cts  of  tannin  on  the  roots  I  have  had  experience  in  cauliflower 
id  other  plants  sown  above  hot  tanner's  bark,  when  deficient 
'  fermenting  stable  manure.  The  plants  vegetated  strongly, 
id  had  a  good  appeai-ance,  but,  after  pushing  iVvc  iVvvcdLorc  ^wjc^ 
tf,  set  up  altogether  in  growth,  and  got  Wxi\  aw<Si  ^wA^  vcv 
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texture,  and  of  a  brown  colour,  as  if  pervaded  with  the  tannin. 
It  probably  acts  by  its  astringent  property  causing  the  pores  i}f 
the  spongiole  to  contract. 

Dr.  ]\Iadden  thinks  it  possible  that  plants  may  have  an  in- 
stinctive relish  for  that  kmd  of  food  which  contaans  the  requi- 
sites needed  for  their  present  wants  in  greatest  perfection.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  plants  have  any  thing  like  in- 
stinct in  the  power  of  selecting  by  the  spongioles ;  this  la  pro- 
bably confined  to  the  assimilating  organs.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  power  of  selecting  is  proved  by  such  plants  as  peas  having 
little  silex  in  their  composition,  while  others,  such  as  grain  crops 
(grasses),  are  found  to  abound  in  silex  in  the  stems.  The  one  phuit 
abounding  in  one  substance  in  which  the  others  are  deficient, 
though  growing  beside  each  other,  and  having  the  same  food 
supplied  to  the  roots,  is  thought  to  be  a  proof  of  a  selecting 
power  in  the  spongioles.  This  power,  however,  more  probably 
resides  in  the  assimilating  organs  of  the  grasses  possesdng  a 
power  of  appropriating  silicates,  which  those  of  the  pea  do  not 
possess.  In  the  experiments  before  noticed  of  Vogcl,  it  was 
found  that  plants  in  general  absorb  rapidly  so  much  of  saline 
substances  as  to  destroy  them,  even  of  such  as  nitrate  of  potash, 
which  is  well  known  to  benefit  plants  in  small  quantities. 
Saussurc  found  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sugar  to 
kill  plants  more  rapidly  than  most  other  substances,  which  were 
the  two  of  which  the  greatest  quantity  was  absorb^* 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  as  small  quantities  of  the  delete- 
rious substances  of  Vogel  are  to  be  found  in  many  soils  natu- 
rally, and  as  even  the  most  nourishing,  as  sugar,  were  found 
to  be  hurtful  in  excess,  plants  must  possess  a  power  of  ex- 
creting deleterious  substances,  which  would  otherwise  collect  and 
destroy.  The  fluid  in  the  soil  may  be  absorbed  by  the  pea  and 
the  grass  of  the  same  quality  unaltered,  only  the  pea  will  hare 
to  reject  and  excrete  the  silicates  that  are  not  needed  for  its 
stalk ;  and  so  with  any  plant  for  any  substances  not  needed. 
Some  few  plants  may  possess  a  particular  power  of  rejecting 
some  substances,  as  the  chara  found  by  Vogel  not  to  absorb 
sulphate  of  copper,  probably  from  the  form  of  its  pores.  But 
few  instances  are  on  record,  however,  of  such  powers  being 
possessed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  generally  allowed,  that  all 
soluble  substances,  deleterious  or  not,  are  absorbed  indiscrimi- 
nately. It  follows,  therefore,  as  some  deleterious  substances 
may  very  soon  collect  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  hurtful,  and  as 

*  He  also  found  that,  when  the  roots  were  cut,  all  substances  were  ab- 
sorbed with  equal  rapidity,  showing  that  the  form  and  size  of  the  ioTiable 
p()re«  had  regulated  l\\c  c\wat\\.\\Ae&  W^ot^  they  were  cut.     Boucherie,  it  i» 
said,  in  the  absorption  o?  saiVvtve  %\i\ist.vvcvee&  \i^  Vc^^a^  \a\wA  \fei<t  cut  emit  of 
certain  trees  to  reiect  some  &\3\)staivce»  >«\vv^^  oiCc^^x  Vc^5i:^v^va^, 
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%  even  the  most  nourishing,  have  a  limit  beyond  which  they 
ne  in  excess  and  prove  hurtful,  that  plants  must  possess  a  power 
*  excretion ;  and,  as  many  of  these  substances  are  not  easily 
vporated,  that  they  must  be  excreted  by  the  roots.  Liebig 
rho  takes  the  excretionary  power  as  undoubted),  in  his  Agri- 
ttural  Chemistryj  in  the  excellent  chapter  on  alkalies,  notices 
\i  every  plant  has  certain  kinds  of  acids  and  alkalies  that 
prefers,  but,  in  certiun  situations,  is  found  to  change  these 
'  others,  when  the  proper  kinds  iure  not  contained  in  sufficient 
antity  in  the  soiL  Marine  plants  possessing  soda  in  their 
tural  situations,  are  found  to  have  the  soda  replaced  by  potash 
soils  deficient  of  the  former  and  abounding  in  the  latter, 
ees  generally  found  to  have  their  acids  united  to  potash 
fe^  in  saline  soils,  been  found  to  have  the  potash  replaced  by 
la.  In  some  soils,  where  there  was  a  deficiency  of  matter  to 
nish  materials  for  the  ordinary  vegetable  acids,  they  have 
m  found  replaced  by  mineral  acids,  as  the  sulphuric,  &c. 
1  these  instances  point  out  that,  where  the  normal  acids  and 
168  are  found  in  sufficient  quantity,  all  others  not  suitable, 
mgh  capable   of  passing   the  pores,    and    certainly   carried 

in  the  ascending  sap,  as  proven  by  their  being  sometimes 
imilated,  are  yet^  when  the  normal  substance  is  to  be  had, 
loubtedly  rejected  and  excreted.  Even  the  normal  sort,  if 
excess,  must  also  be  excreted.  Liebig  notices  that  the  quan- 
f  of  potash  in  wheat  was  found  to  decrease  much  in  amount 
the  plant  came  to  maturity.  Schlieden  (who  has  doubts  as 
plants  possessing  the  faculty  of  excretion  by  the  roots)  says 
i  is  owing,  not  to  the  wheat  parting  with  its  potash,  but  to 
)  being  assimilated  by  the  ripening  plant ;  and,  as  the  other 
ts  increase  more  than  potash  at  this  period,  the  proportion  is 
ly  though  the  original  quantity  is  not  diminished.  This, 
fever,  does  not  alter  the  case ;  for,  if  the  water  absorbed 
tains  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  potash  as  before,  which  is 
terally  likely  to  be  the  case,  if  less  is  assimilated  more  must 
rejected.  No  doubt  the  young  growing  parts  possess  most 
iflsimilatcd  alkalies  in  the  circulating  sap ;  but  the  quantities 
these  contained  in  a  soluble  state  in  the  water  of  the  soil  are 
erally  much  more  than  needed.  Professor  Johnson  describes 
ash,  soda,  &c.,  as  carriers  of  organic  substances,  dissolving 
.  uniting  to  the  vegetable  substances  found  in  the  soil,  which 
Y  part  with,  giving  them  up  to  be  assimilated,  and  are  again 
reted  to  dissolve  fresh  portions  and  be  again  absorbed.  On  the 
)le,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  and  is  most  likely  to  be 
rect,  that  many  substances  arc  taken  up  besides  those  needed, 

must  be  rejected,  as  also  needful  substances  when  in  excess ; 

this  is  likely  the  cause  of  what  has  bccxv.  a&ct\V>^^  Vo^  ^^^- 
,     It  Ima  becu  also  said  that,  as  \eavea  xe^^oX.  \\\Vcc>^^^%  ^^ 
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may  spongioles  possess  a  power  of  rejecting  also :  it  is  not 
proved,  however,  that  leaves  reject  or  cannot  absorb  nitrogen, 
nor  does  it  follow  that  spongioles  are  similar  though  it  were. 
It  may  not  appear  proved  that  roots  have  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing gaseous  substances  as  such,  unless  dissolved  in  water ;  at  least 
it  is  said  in  experiments  on  record  that  they  do  so,  and  some 
assert  they  cannot.  Thomson  says  Saussure  has  proved  that 
roots  absorb  oxygen  as  well  as  leaves ;  and  Liebig  talks  of  it  as 
certain.  If  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  this  way,  so  may 
atmospheric  air  and  nitrogen. 

"  The  quantity  of  fluid  absorbed,  and  the  force  with  which  it 
is  propelled  upwards  in  the  stem,  vary  in  different  species  and 
incfividuals,  also  at  different  periods  of  the  year  and  day.     It 
seems  intimately  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  other  pro- 
cesses of  vegetation,  and  especially  with  the  quantity  of  vapour 
transpired  from  the  leaves.     Hales  found  that,  when  the  sap  of 
the  vine  was  rising  rapidly,  a  column  of  mercury,  26  in.  high, 
nearly  equal  to  31  ft  of  water,  might  be  supported  by  the  pro- 
pellent force  of  the  absorbent  organs:   the  power  diminished, 
and  after  a  time  ceased  altogether,  when  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  was  cut  off.     The  mere  act  of  absorption,  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe,  is  due  to  the  physical  property  of  the  mem- 
brane to  produce   endosmose ;  the  difference  of  the  density  of 
the  fluids  necessary  for  the  commencement  and  continuance  of 
this  action  being  supplied,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  store  of 
nutritious  matter  obtained  by  the  embryo  from  its  parent,  and 
Litterly  by  the  mixture  of  a  portion  of  the  dense  elaborated 
descending    sap   with   the   crude   ascending  fluid.       Professor 
Henslow  likens  the  carrying  off  of  the  sap  as  imbibed  by  vital 
action,  producing  further  demand,  to  the  combustion  of  oil  in  a. 
lamp.     DeCandoUc's  axiom  (that  when  a  particular  function  ii 
not  sufficiently  carried  into  effect  by  the  organs  ordinarily 
propriated  to  it,  it  is  performed  wholly  or  in  part  by  another]]|3 
is  the  result  of  the  general  principle,  before  laid  down,  that  th^2 
general  surface  of  a  plant  can  perform,  in  a  considerable  d^Tee;^ 
the  functions  of  all  the  rest.     When  the  roots  are  absent  o"^ 
imperfect,  as  in  Orchideas,  absorption  is  performed  through  tl^e 
leaves ;  and  when  these  are  absent,  as  in  C^ti,  through  the 
stem.     Bonnet  experimented  on  plants  of  Mexcxnialig^  by  im- 
mersing the  roots  only  of  some  plants  in  water,  while  the  leave* 
only  of  other  plants  were  allowed  to  touch  the  fluid ;  and  he 
found,  after  five  or  six  weeks,  that  those  which  imbibed  by  their 
leaves  only  were  nearly  as  vigorous  as  those  that  had  absorbed 
by  the  roots.     It  is  by  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  where  the 
cuticle  and  cellular  tissue  are  least  compactly  arranged,  that 
absorption  is  performed  with  the  greatest  rapidity.     The  downy 
liairs  so  plentiful  on  some  plants  seem  to  contribute  to  this  func- 
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um,  acting  like  rootlets^  and  are  always  most  prevalent  in  the 
une  species,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  when  trans- 
lanted,  in  hot  dry  situations.  Plants  faded  by  intense  light 
nd  heat  are  refreshed  obviously  by  moisture  in  the  air. 
*^  In  the  younger  stages  of  the  higher  plants,  as  they  approach 
» maturity,  we  may  trace  the  same  progressive  stages  of  de velope- 
tent  in  this  function  as  has  been  done  from  the  lower  to  the 
igher  plants.  The  embryo,  at  its  first  appearance  in  the  ovule, 
nothing  but  a  single  cell,  like  the  lowest  plants,  and  gradually 
worbs  by  its  whole  surface  as  those  do.  In  the  early  stages  of 
srmination,  the  first  prolonged  radicle  resembles  that  of  the 
mgi  or  mosses ;  it  is  not  till  the  true  leaves  are  developed  that 
18  root  begins  to  ramify  and  produce  perfect  fibrils,  having 
oody  fibre  and  vessels  in  the  interior,  terminated  by  spongioles. 
lie  special  structure  is  thus  constantly  observed  to  arise  out  of 
le  more  general;  and,  even  where  the  special  form  is  most 
ighly  developed,  the  general  structure  retains,  in  some  degree, 
le  primitive  community  of  function  which  originally  charac- 
srised  it." 

The  force  by  which  the  sap  is  propelled  upwards,  which  be- 
ingB  more  properly  to  the  function  of  circulation,  has  by  some 
9en  described  as  proceeding  from  electrical  attraction  and  re- 
nlsion,  producing  currents  like  magnetism.  Currents  of  elec- 
icity  are  supposed  to  pervade  all  bodies,  and  have  been  said  to 
aider  the  human  body  susceptible  of  being  mesmerised,  or  put 
tto  a  magnetic  sleep.  Others  say  that  electricity  affects  all 
ital  action,  and  will  probably  be  present  as  partly  either  cause 
reflect.  The  contractile  power  of  the  vegetable  tissue,  which  is 
alieved  by  many  the  principal  agent  both  in  the  ascent  and 
»cent  of  the  sap,  is  probably  affected  by  electricity,  or  elicits 
by  its  action.  Professor  Thomson  (  Veg,  Chemis,,  p.  986.)  says, 
it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  plants 
holly  by  any  mechanical  or  chemical  principles  whatever."  The 
3flBels  themselves,  he  says,  certainly  contract,  and  many  phi- 
oophers  have  ascribed  the  ascent  to  irritability  ;  there  are  not 
anting  proofs  that  plants  are  possessed  of  it,  and  Saussure  has 
yen  a  precise  view  of  its  mode  of  action.  This  power  may 
iside  in  the  vessels  along  which  the  sap  moves,  or  in  the  cells, 
I  DeCandolle  supposes.  Miiller  (p.  299.)  says:  "  It  has  been 
roved  by  Dutrochet,  that  the  organs  which  effect  the  ascent 

■  the  sap  in  plants  during  the  spring  are  the  terminal  parts  of 
le  root ;  that  the  whole  force  by  which  the  sap  is  impelled  up- 
ards  is  Si  vis  a  tergo  exerted  in  the  roots.     That  the  attraction 

■  the  upj)er  part  of  the  stem  is  not  the  cause  of  ascent  was 
X)ven  by  the  stem  of  a  vine,  cut  by  Dutrochet  at  6  ft.  from 
le  ground,  continuing  to  pour  forth  sap  un\ii\je;TT\3L^\,^'^  •   'WssaX. 

did  not  reside  in  the  stem  was  proven  \>y  VJaa  ^<y«  ^^»  ^^ 
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upper  part  of  the  stem  ceasing  the  moment  it  was  cut  by  the 
ground ;  while  the  portion  of  the  root  in  the  ground  still  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  sap,  though  successively  cut  after  clearing 
away  the  soil,  till  the  terminal  parts  of  the  root  were  reached, 
thus  showing  the  seat  of  the  constant  absorption  of  the  sap, 
necessitating  the  ascent,  to  be  there.  The  ascent  by  the 
c^.ntral  vessels  of  the  fibre  was  shown  by  a  cut  radicle  placed  in 
liquid,  with  the  conical  point  immersed,  being  found,  by  the  aid 
of  a  lens,  to  have  its  cut  surface  covered  with  moisture,  which 
issued  first  from  the  central  part.  Agardh  attributes  the  ascent 
of  the  sap  to  a  polarising  action  of  the  roots  and  leaves,  by 
virtue  of  which  roots  attract  and  leaves  exhale,  like  the  oppo- 
site poles  of  a  magnet."  To  give  the  propelling  power,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  a  vis  a  tergo  is  no  definition.  If  the  polarity 
produced  by  currents  of  electricity  were  generally  admitted,  or 
had  rested  on  proof  by  experiment,  not  on  assumption,  then  we 
would  have  had  a  force  from  behind  capable  of  definition.  Tie 
endosmose  power  is  at  present  received  as  the  main  agent  m 
absorption.  Coupled  with  this,  we  have  the  opinions  of  De- 
CandoUc,  Knight,  and  others,  who  supposed  the  propellent  power 
principally  a  vital  action  produced  by  the  contractility  of  the 
tissue.  On  these  principles,  the  phenomenon  of  endosmose 
should  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  exhalation  from  the  leaves,  as 
it  was  found  by  the  experiments  of  Hales  to  be ;  and,  though  in 
the  above  experiments  of  Dutrochet  the  vine  was  found  to  pour 
forth  sap  for  a  time  after  being  cut,  it  could  only  arise  from  the 
peculiar  force  of  the  circulation  in  that  plant  (which  is  described 
in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  as  having  been  sometimes 
found  to  support  a  column  of  mercury  38  in.  high),  and  could 
only  continue  so  long  as  the  descending  sap  had  power  to  thicken 
the  ascending  fluid  suflScicntly  to  produce  endosmose.  Had  the 
leaves  been  on  the  stem,  the  quantity  absorbed,  and,  of  comsc, 
the  propellent  force,  would  have  been  found  greater.  Had  the 
lower  end  of  the  cut  stem  been  immersed  in  fluid,  it  would 
have  continued  for  a  time  to  issue  at  the  upper  end  as  before ; 
and,  had  the  spongioles  been  removed  from  the  water  of  the 
soil,  the  phenomenon  of  circulation  would  probably  have  ceased 
altogether,  showing  the  absence  of  any  vis  a  tergo. 

In  very  soft  herbaceous  plants,  the  cut  ends  of  stems  and 
under  surfaces  of  leaves  are  found  to  carry  on  growth  for  t 
considerable  time,  and  some  succulent  plants,  as  iacus  elastic*, 
which  do  not  require  much  water,  are  found  to  thrive  nearly 
as  well  with  the  roots  out  of  the  soil  as  in  it,  provided  the 
atmosphere  is  moist;  all  these  point  out  the  general  spread  of  the 
function  of  absorption,  produced  wherever  the  tissue  is  sofl  and 
circumstances  rcudct  \t  weceaa^T^.  ^«t  i^'sfflvV^  vci  general,  how- 
ever, wherever  a  specv^X  a^V*^^^'^^^  ^'^  xosiV^  vb  \i^vss\^is^^'^sKS. 
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being  deposited  In  the  earth  is  found  essential  to  produce  per- 
fect growth :  the  hyacinths  grown  in  glasses  are  never  found 
to  have  the  same  luxuriance  nor  produce  new  roots  in  the  same 
perfection  as  those  grown  in  the  soil.  The  flagging  of  foliage 
so  perceptible  in  warm  sultry  weather  has  been  generally 
ascribed  to  increased  exhalation,  and  has  been  found  to  cease 
when  the  air  gets  suffused  with  moisture.  By  some  it  has  been 
referred  to  electricity,  as  a  main  cause ;  and,  as  the  same  moisture 
which  assists  absorption  also  conducts  off  electricity,  it  may 
be  diflicult  to  say  how  far  the  opinion  is  right.  The  stomata 
are  allowed  to  be  the  breathing-i)ores  for  the  inhalation  and 
exhalation  of  gaseous  substances ;  the  exhalation  of  water  is  also 
confined  to  the  same  organ,  at  least  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf,  where  they  genersdly  reside.  As  an  illustration  of  change 
of  function,  it  is  probable  that  when  absorption  is  insufficiently 
performed  from  the  want  of  roots,  or  circumstances  prevent 
their  efficiency,  the  stomata,  when  placed  in  contiict  with  mois- 
ture, perform  the  office  of  absorbents  also.  In  such  succulent 
stems  as  Cdcti  this  is  probably  a  normal  function  which  they 
perfonn  constantly,  and  the  refreshing  dews  of  the  evening  are 
probably  introduced  principally  through  their  instrumentality 
in  all. 

The  next  section,  on  Digestion  and  Absorption  in  Animals,  is 
very  interesting ;  indeed,  the  sections  devoted  to  animals  are  in 
all  the  functions  the  most  interesting,  from  the  complexity  of 
the  function  as  it  becomes  more  specialised ;  but  the  intention 
of  the  present  essay  being  only  to  introduce  as  much  of  animal 
physiology  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  that  of  vegetables,  this  will 
be  found  sufficiently  done  in  the  extracts  from  the  functions 
considered  generally.  For  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  details,  and  to  have  more  than  an  outline  of  the 
subject,  which  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  an  essay,  the  book  itseli 
will  be  indispensable. 

In  Chap.  VI.,  On  the  Circulation  of  the  Nutritive  Fluid 
generally  considered^  he  remarks  :  "In  beings  of  the  most 
simple  organisation,  where  the  materials  of  the  tissues  are  sup- 
plied throughout  the  whole  surface  by  the  constant  permeation 
of  external  nutriment,  no  transmission  of  fluid  from  one  portion 
of  the  system  to  another  seems  necessary ;  and  accordingly  wc 
find  no  evidence  of  it,  either  in  any  structure  set  apart,  or 
in  any  visible  motion  of  the  fluid.  In  more  complex  organ- 
isms, however,  where  a  small  part  only  of  the  surface  is 
appropriated  to  absorption,  it  becomes  necessary  that  means 
should  be  provided  of  conveying  to  distant  parts  the  nutri- 
ment they  require.  This  is  effected  by  the  circulation  of  the 
fluid  absorbed  through  vessels  and  pasj^a^e?^  tvA^\v^eA.  \.c\  \Je\»X. 
purpase,  and  its  developcment  is  proper tiowaV  lo  \)mi  \\\xv\\.5iJC\Q\v 
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of  the  absorbing  system.  Besides  the  conveyance  of  the  nutri- 
ent fluid  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  system,  the  crude  aliment 
must  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  before  becoming  fit 
for  its  ultimate  purpose,  and  the  fluid  once  passed  through  the 
tissues  must  undergo  a  similar  process  to  restore  it  to  its  proper 
condition.  This  process,  respiration,  requires  the  circulating 
fluid  to  pass  through  certain  organs  during  some  part  of  its 
transit,  which  bring  it  into  relation  with  the  atmosphere.  The 
iminterrupted  performance  of  this  function  is  therefore  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  life,  since  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  de- 
}x;nds  wholly  on  the  materials  thus  supplied ;  and  the  constant 
stimulus  of  the  vital  fluid  is  necessary  to  excite  them  to  the 
performance  of  their  appropriate  actions." 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  ascent  of  the 
sap  is  by  the  woody  fibre  and  dotted  ducts  (vasiform  tissue) 
of  the  alburnum.      DeCandolle  and  others,   however,  are  of 
opinion    that  it  passes  through  the  intercellulary  passages  of 
the  cellular  matter  around  the  fibre  and  ducts,  that  the  cells 
separate  to  allow  of  the  passage  (the  fluid  not  passing  through 
them  as  imagined  by  some)  and  again  close  when  it  has  passed, 
acting  like  the  valves  of  the  veins  in  animals,  and  asusting  in 
the  ascent.     The  sap,  on  examination,  has  sometimes,  especially 
during  the  greatest  ascent  in  spring,  been  found  in  the  ducts ; 
but  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  wound  made,  or  fix>m  the 
excess  of  sap  at  peculiar  periods.     They  are  generally  found  to 
contain  air ;  and,  like  other  modifications  of  spiral  vessels,  this 
is  probably  their  destined  function.     Changes  are  supposed  to 
take  place  and  continue  in  the  sap  so  soon  as  it  enters  the  plant ; 
and  though  these  may  be  partly  produced  by  the  vital  nature  o 
the  membranes  it  passes,  or  of  the  descending  sap  it  is  mixed  withyi. 
they  arc  likely  to  be  more  promoted  by  aeration  than  any  things 
else,  and  the  sap  probably  passes  principally  along  the  ducts  for*' 
that  purpose.    Like  insects,  plants  are  pierced  with  air-vessels  um^ 
all  directions,  in  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  young  shoots ;  the  spiraB^ 
vessels  communicating  with  the  stomata  perform  the  functio: 
of  aeration  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  is  by  permeation  i 
plants,  the  spiral  vessels  being  closed  at  the  ends,  not  in  a  con — 
tinuous   tube   like   the  tracheaB  of  insects.     The  stomata 
always  connected  with  vessels ;  some  say  their  number  is  d 
termined  by  them.     In  exogenous  trees  the  function  is  pro- 
bably continued  through  the  whole  trunk  by  the  dotted  duct£^ 
which,  it  is  likely,  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  spiral  vessels 
interspersed  through  the  wood  of  endogenous  trees.     It  must 
be  evident   that   the   spiral   vessels  interspersed  through  the 
trunks  of  the  latter  are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  aeration; 
the  wood  is  also  more  sparingly  furnished  widi  vasiform  tissue^ 
the  whole  bundle  of  vessels  being  by  many  considered  as  docU 
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It  is  not  likely  that  the  more  perfect  exogenous  stem  would 
)e  without  an  aerating  apparatus  also  ;  and  the  dotted  ducts, 
Tom  their  great  abundance  and  being  more  open  at  the  ends, 
i«  probably  the  vessels  destined  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
wen  reckoned  cellular,  not  vascular,  by  some,  though  others  con- 
ider  them  vascular ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  limit 
«tween  cells  and  vessels,  and  their  lengthened  form  and  dotted 
ides  seem  to  indicate  a  vascular  nature.  When  they  are 
ranting,  as  in  pines,  their  place  is  probably  supplied  by  the 
urge  glandular  tubes  of  the  woody  fibre.  The  apparent  neces- 
ity  also  for  an  apparatus  of  the  kind  would  seem  to  point  out 
heir  office.  The  necessity  of  oxygen  to  stimulate  the  vital 
luid,  though  not  so  great  in  plants  as  in  animals,  is  yet  found 
o  be  indispensable,  no  plant  thriving  imless  both  the  air 
ind  water  of  the  soil  contain  it;  stagnant  air  and  stagnant 
crater  being  injurious  to  both  leaves  and  roots.  Other  gases  are 
probably  introduced  by  the  same  means.  In  the  higher  animals, 
the  aeration  being  confined  to  the  lungs,  there  is  more  necessity 
for  the  fluids  being  returned,  and  a  greater  circulating  power  is 
required.  In  plants,  where  the  vital  force  is  principally  confined 
to  the  young  shoots,  the  aerating  system  is  more  i)erfcct  there  ; 
tut,  being  perforated  like  insects  with  air-vessels  which  aerate 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  young  tissue,  the  sap  circula- 
ting tfirough  the  nutrient  vessels  is  not  returned  again  in  such 
quantity  to  the  leaves  as  the  blood  to  the  lungs.  Through- 
out the  whole  circulation,  however,  there  is  a  mixture  of  de- 
scending and  ascending  sap.  The  circulation  in  insects  is  also 
^  feeble  that  it  was  at  one  time  denied  to  exist. 

On  Circulation  in  Vegetables,  he  says :  —  "In  the  lower  algae, 
^tirely  cellular  in  their  structure,  there  appears  so  little  com- 
Jiiiinication  between  the  parts,  that  if  a  portion  be  suspended 
^Ut  of  the  water  it  will  die,  while  the  portion  immersed  con- 
^^Hues  to  live.  Among  lichens  or  wherever  there  is  an  approach 
to  a  stem,  the  cellules  are  found  to  elongate.  In  mushrooms 
'he  nutriment  received  by  the  radical  fibres  at  the  base  of  the 
'tem  is  transmitted  by  its  elongated  cells,  and  probably  by  the 
Htercellulary  spaces,  to  the  expansion  on  its  summit,  where  it  is 
liffiised  in  every  direction.  In  the  classes  where  a  complete 
tem  is  developed  with  radical  fibres  and  veined  leaves,  the 
ellular  tissue  of  the  stem  and  veins  of  the  leaves  is  elongated 
0  as  to  resemble  fibro-vascular  tissue;  and  there  can  be  no 
oubt  the  circulation  is  through  this  channel,  as  stomata  have 
itely  been  found  on  them.  It  appears  that  where  there  is  no 
endency  to  prolongation  in  a  particular  direction,  the  round 
esicles  of  cellular  plants  transmit  fluid  with  equal  readiness 
owards  all  sides ;  but,  wherever  the  funcVAOXv.  o?  ^^vix^>C\wv 
^ina  to  be  restricted  to  part  of  the  surface,  \\iet^  \a  vw  \«iA<£^^'^ 
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to  elongation  of  the  cells  in  the  direction  in  which  fluid  is  con- 
veyed. 

"  In  Phanerogamia,  the  annual  layer  consists  of  dotted  ducte 
and  woody  fibre,  mixed  with  cellular  tissue  ;  the  vessels  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  ring,  and  the  fibres  extemaL  In  long  slender 
stems  requiring  rapid  circulation,  as  the  vine,  and  in  dense  stems, 
as  oak,  mahogany,  &c.,  which  do  not  transmit  so  readily,  the 
vessels  are  largest  in  diameter.  In  the  bark  the  cellular  matter 
predominates  over  the  fibro-vascular ;  there  are  also  more  in- 
tercellular spaces  or  passages  than  in  the  stem,  as  well  as  tliode 
branching  and  anastomosing  tubes,  which  appear  destined  to  the 
conveyance  of  elaborated  sap,  termed  hticiferous  vessels.  The 
footstalk  of  each  leaf  is  connected  with  the  wood  and  bark,  the 
upper  stratum  of  vessels  in  the  leaf  and  stalk  being  connected 
with  the  wood,  and  the  inferior  with  the  bark.  These  surfaces 
remain  distinct  while  the  leaf  continues,  their  functions  being 
importantly  different. 

"  The  course  taken  by  the  sap  is  the  following.    The  fluid  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  is  conveyed  upwards  through  the  stem,  by 
the  woody  fibre  and  ducts  of  the  alburnum,  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf.     Much  of  the  watery  portion  is  then  exhaled,  and 
an  interchange  of  gaseous  ingredients  takes  place  with  the  at- 
mosphere, by  which  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  is  added.    The 
fluid  transmitted  along  the  inferior  stratmn  of  vessels  to  the 
bark  contains  the  peculiar  secretions  of  the  plant,  and  is  adapted 
to  supply  the  demands  of  its  nutritive  functions.     This  fluid, 
now  termed  elaborated   sap,  proper  juice,  or  latex,  descends 
through   the  cellular  tissue  and  intercellular   passages  of  the 
bark,  furnishing  the  materials  of  the  new  layers  which  are  being 
added  to  the  alburnum  and  inner  bark  ;  and  a  portion  is  carried 
to  the  interior  of  the  stem  by  the  medullary  rays.     Very  little 
reaches  the  roots,  and  none,  unless  the  small  quantity  which 
mixes  with  the  ascending  sap,  is  again  sent  through  the  system. 
"  The  movement  of  the  clabonited  sap  in  its  proper  veseels 
has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  much  careful  observation. 
Schultz,  who  first  noticed  it  in  plants  with  milky  juices,  thought 
it  peculiar  to  them ;  but  there  is  now  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  common  to  all  vascular  plants.     The  channels  are  not 
straight  tubes  like  the  ducts  in  which  the  sap  ascends,  but  of 
irregular  shape,  slender,  and  inosculate  freely  with  one  another 
like  the  capillaries  of  animals.     They  are  arranged  like  the  net- 
work of  passages  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  as  Planarue, 
which  have  no  central  organ  of  impulsion.     The  movement  had 
been    termed  cyclosis,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rotatory  nu- 
tritive movement  observed  in  single  cells.     It  may  be  observed 
in  tJiin  slices  of  the  bark  under  the  microscope,  the  stipules  rf 
FiQus  elastica,  the  leaves  and  valves  of  the  fruit  of  Chelidonimn 
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Q&juSy  or  the  interior  8e{)als  of  Calyst^gia  s^pium.     It  seems 

0  take  place  in  all  directions,  the  currents  often  contrariwise  in 
Dntigaous  vessels.  Sometimes  one  of  the  currents  oscillates  and 
x>p0,  and  either  the  same  is  recommenced  or  a  new  current  in 
le  same  direction.  It  is  owing  to  this  variety  in  the  course  of 
16  streams,  that,  if  a  stem  containing  milky  juice  be  cut  across 

1  two  places,  the  latter  will  flow  out  from  both  ends  of  the 
ieoe  so  isolated ;  and,  as  the  same  takes  place  in  species  which 
ftve  a  transparent  proper  juice,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  a 
milar  circulation  takes  place  in  them. 

**  The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  has  long  been  disputed, 
nne  attributing  it  to  mechanical,  and  others  to  vital  inex- 
licable,  influences.  The  endosmose  of  the  roots  is  a  paitial, 
lit  not  the  entire,  cause  of  the  ascent,  since  it  only  continues 
rovided  the  functions  of  the  leaves  occasion  a  demand  for  it. 
"he  upward  flow  of  sap  in  the  spring  begins  near  the  buds,  and 
lay  be  progressively  observed  to  extend  to  the  branches,  trunk, 
id  roots,  the  latter  not  commencing  their  action  until  the  su- 
erincumbent  column  has  been  removed.  Tlie  demand  for 
uid  occasioned  by  the  vital  processes  of  the  leaves  is  the  cause 
r  the  ascent,  the  propulsive  power  of  the  roots  raising  it  to  the 
ower  of  that  influence.  The  cause  of  the  descent  cannot  be 
istinctly  ascertained ;  it  has  been  supposed  partly  due  to  gravity, 
nty  though  afiected  by  it,  cannot  dej^cnd  on  it,  as  it  takes  place 
I  pendent  branches  and  bent  stems.  It  is  assisted  also  by  vi- 
rations  of  the  wind.  The  descending  may  be  called  vital  cir- 
ilation  to  distinguish  it  from  tlie  ascending  movement  of  crude 
ip.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  independent  of  any  contraction 
F  vessels,  and  that  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  activity  of 
16  nutritive  principles.  The  analogy  of  the  cyclosis  of  Schultz 
ith  the  capillary  circulation  of  animals  has  been  already  noticed ; 
16  latex  is  most  abundant  in  parts  in  progress  of  developement, 
od  the  movement  is  much  influenced  by  temperature.  The 
uise  of  the  movement  appears  to  be  a  new  set  of  attractions 
ad  repulsions,  created  between  the  particles  of  the  fluid  and  the 
ttlls  of  the  vessels  through  which  they  move,  by  the  changes  to 
hich  both  are  subjected  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  The 
tnrious  independence  of  the  cyclosis  on  any  thing  like  a  central 
[gan  of  impulsion  supports  the  belief  that  the  capillary  circu- 
.Hon  is  maintained  in  the  lower  animals,  and  modified  in  the 
igher,  by  influences  originating  in  itself,  and  is  never  entirely 
spendent  on  the  action  of  the  heart. 

In  the  embryo  the  absorption  takes  place  through  the  whole 
irface ;  there  is  no  transmission  of  fluid,  nor  any  vascular  struc- 
ire  ;  and  it  is  therefore  on  a  level,  as  to  circulation,  with  the 
mplest  cellular  tribes.  It  is  not  until  the  true  leaves  are  ex- 
mded  that  we  find  a  distinct  formation  of  woody  or  vascular 
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structure.  It  is  very  interesting  to  remark  that  the  ducts  rf 
young  plants  often  present  the  appearance  of  those  of  ferns, 
having  the  spiral  fibre  disposed  within  them,  and  afterwards 
are  converted  into  dotted  ducts;  showing  that  these  are  ofiten 
formed  upon  the  type  of  a  spiral  vessel,  and  reconciling  the 
conflicting  accounts  of  some  who  maintain  they  are  of  vascular, 
and  others  that  they  are  of  cellular,  structure." 

DeCandolle,  in  his  Vegetable  Physiology^  says  some  con- 
sider life  or  excitability  to  be  diffused  through  the  organs,  cells, 
and  vessels;  many  that  it  exists  in  the  vessels  only;  but  he 
himself  is  of  opinion  that  it  exists  principally,  if  not  wholly,  in 
the  cells.  Life  can  be  carried  on  without  vessels,  while  it  is 
never  done  without  cells.  It  is  now  found,  he  says,  that  the 
vessels,  once  supposed  contractile  and  to  carry  sap,  convey  air 
only ;  and  that  in  most  cases  the  sap  ascends  by  the  intcicd- 
lulary  ducts ;  the  supposed  peristaltic  motion  of  the  vessels  of 
Saussure  being  now  ascribed  to  the  cellular  tissue ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  contractile  force  of  the  cells  which  causes  the 
motion  of  the  sap.  The  contractile  force  in  cells  is,  he  says,  a 
modification  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  causing  the 
emission  of  milky  fluids  when  the  cells  are  irritated,  and  the  emis- 
sion of  the  same  from  both  ends  of  a  piece  of  the  stem,  Hum- 
boldt having  found  it  did  not  flow  from  pieces  of  the  stem  of 
euphorbia  killed  by  electricity.  The  vital  vessels  of  Schulto, 
which  contain  milky  juices,  are,  he  says,  cells,  and  possess  great 
contractility.  Also,  when  plants  are  killed  by  poisons,  the  cells 
are  found  destroyed,  while  the  vessels  are  often  unhurt  The 
dotted  ducts  he  denominates  elongated  cellules ;  but,  as  neither 
these  nor  the  tubes  have  valves,  as  in  animal  veins,  they  are 
not  fitted  for  the  ascent  of  the  sap ;  and  as  the  sap  would  cir- 
culate through  the  cells  with  difficulty,  it  must  take  place,  he 
says,  through  the  intercellulary  passages,  principally  along  the 
woody  fibre.  The  cells  contract  to  allow  the  sap  to  ascend,  and 
again  expand  and  act  as  valves  in  maintaining  what  has  as- 
cended. M.  Bischofl*,  he  says,  in  experimenting  with  coloured 
solutions,  found  the  colour  to  infuse  into  the  vessels  when  the 
water  was  boiled,  but,  when  the  water  contained  air,  the  vessds 
were  filled  with  the  air  and  did  not  admit  the  colour.  Mr. 
Knight  was  once  of  opinion  that  the  ascent  took  place  through 
the  albumous  tubes  :  but,  having  found  them  full  of  air  alone 
when  the  sap  was  rising  briskly,  he  experimented  by  stopping 
the  albumous  tubes  and  vessels ;  and,  still  finding  the  coloured 
infusions  to  rise,  he  concluded  that  the  sap  moved  through  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  matter,  but  that,  when  a  great  flow  of  s^ 
takes  place,  it  may  permeate  the  walls  of  the  tubes  and  veseds, 
which,  though  usually  containing  air,  appear  thus  filled  with 
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H^*  In  extracting  for  examining  also,  the  wounds  may  cause 
liem  to  be  filled.  A  great  assistant  in  the  ascent,  he  thought,  was 
he  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  so-called  medullary 
ays,  which  he  proved  by  experiments  were  formed  from  the 
lark,  when  all  connexion  with  the  medulla  was  cut  oiF  by 
Midening  the  alburnum.  The  office  of  the  true  medulla  he 
lonceived  to  be  to  assist  in  nourishing  the  young  leaves  on  the 
oinaal  shoot.  The  action  of  the  rays,  which  he  called  silver 
piun,  he  thought  greatly  assisted  by  heat :  when  the  top  of  a 
ine  inside  was  excited,  the  roots  outside  were  found  to  empty 
t  bottle  of  water;  while  other  roots  with  the  stem  outside, 
md  not  excited,  did  not  take  up  any  water  in  a  bottle  attached 
o  them.  In  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  it  is  said :  "  It 
a  not  to  be  doubted  the  sap  ascends  by  the  woody  tissue,  but 
rhether  through  the  tubes  of  woody  fibre,  or  by  the  intercel- 
alar  passages,  has  not  been,  and  probably  cannot  be,  decided. 
rhe  dotted  ducts  and  tubes  appear  to  have  fluid  when  the  sap 
8  most  rapidly  flowing  in  spring,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  dotted  ducts,  at  least,  are  empty  afterwards.  Are  we  to  con- 
dude  that  they  perform  one  oflSce  in  spring,  and  another  after- 
irards ;  or  are  the  appearances  of  being  filled  with  fluid  in  the 
ipring  owing  to  the  overflow  of  sap  into  them  when  cut 
ihrough?  There  is  no  satisfactory  answer  as  to  this  yet  on 
recoroL*'  The  endosmose  power  of  absorption,  assisted  by  eva- 
3oration,  and  descent  of  the  thickened  sap  from  the  leaves,  the 
sditor  thinks  the  cause  of  ascent.  Some  who  experimented 
irith  coloured  solutions  found,  if  the  water  contained  air,  the 
reasels  contained  no  colour;  if  the  water  were  boiled,  the 
colour  entered  the  vessels,  because  there  was  no  air  to  fill  them 
Q  the  water. 

The  subject  appears  beset  with  difficulties.  The  course  of 
he  ascent  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  most  rapid  and  powerful 
long  the  bundles  of  tubes  and  ducts  in  the  centre.  DeCandolle 
lescribes  the  woody  fibre  as  intermixed  and  surrounded  with 
lucts ;  these  bundles  of  fibro-vascular  tissue  are  likely  to 
iSBist  the  ascent  by  capillary  attraction,  as  the  threads  of  the 
rick  of  a  candle  or  lamp  feed  the  flame.  Nature  is  not  con- 
ined  to  one  power  in  its  movements ;  there  may  be  many  as- 
listants  in  the  ascent.  The  ascent  of  fluids  around  cells  can 
lever  be  so  direct  or  forcible  as  along  longitudinal  tubes  lying 
n  one  direction.  The  first  appearance  of  the  rise  of  sap  is 
ilways  seen  in  the  centre,  in  young  spongioles  and  annual 
shoots;  and  the  principal  direction,  and  greatest  force  of  the 

*  The  many  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight  are  so  carefully  executed,  and  so 
limply  and  lucidly  explained  in  his  Physiological  Papers  lately  published,  that 
they  greatly  assist  in  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  Vegetable  Physiology. 
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ascent,  are  undoubtedly  always  along  the  fibro-Yascular  tksne, 
though  probably  not  confined  to  it.  If  the  tubes  and  ducte 
arc  air-vessels,  which  they  appear  to  be,  the  stimulus  of 
oxygen  is  likely  to  assist  in  the  ascent.  The  normal  destinatioQ 
of  the  woody  fibre  seems  to  be,  like  the  bones  of  animab, 
to  strengthen  and  solidify  the  system ;  their  toughness  and 
straitened  diameter  do  not  fit  them  well  for  absorption  and 
conveyance  rapidly :  that  of  the  ducts  seems  to  be  air-vesfleb, 
their  vascular  structure  being  generally  allowed.  Independently 
of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight,  which  would  seem  decifliTely 
to  point  out  that  they  do  not  generally  carry  sap,  the  lengthened 
tubes  and  ducts  do  not  seem  so  capable  of  producing  the 
phenomena  of  endosmose  as  cells  and  intercellular  passages. 
If  we  confine  the  power  of  ascent  to  endosmose,  and  dismia 
capillary  attraction,  stimulus  of  air-vessels,  and  excitability, 
the  ascent  would  be  most  likely  principally  through  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  contractile 
power  of  the  tissue  of  vegetables,  when  excited  by  sap  and 
its  motions,  seems  generally  allowed,  and  is  very  probably  a 
main  agent  in  the  ascent,  assisted  by  the  endosmose  power  of 
absorption,  capillary  attraction,  and  the  stimulus  of  the  air- 
vessels.  It  is  a  vital  power  which  probably  exists  in  all 
organised  beings;  it  is  concentrated  in  the  higher  animals,  aa 
well  as  diffused;  but  diffused  only  in  the  lower  animab  and 
])lants,  and  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  heat,  as  ascent  of  sap  is 
found  to  be.  Larger  air-vessels  are  probably  needed  in  such 
rapid  circulation  as  that  of  the  vine ;  and  the  impenetrable  dense 
system  of  the  oak,  &c  ;  and  the  larger  glandular  tubes  of  pines 
seem  to  fit  them  as  substitutes  for  ducts.  The  spaces  K>und 
between  the  cells,  ducts,  and  fibres  are  likely  to  be  the  main 
channel,  if  contractile  force  is  the  main  agent ;  if  endosmose  is 
the  main  power,  then  the  cells  and  spaces  adjoining  the  tubes 
and  ducts  are  most  likely  to  be  the  channels,  probably  the  cells 
principally. 

On  the  descent  and  circulation  of  the  sap,  Mr.  Knight 
thought  the  course  of  descent  to  be  by  the  proper  vessels  through 
the  bark  to  the  roots,  giving  off  the  elaborated  sap  in  its  descent 
to  form  the  new  layers  of  alburnum  and  liber,  and  communi- 
cating by  the  medullary  processes  and  intercellulary  passages 
with  the  interior  of  the  stem.  Gravitation  and  vibration  he 
considered  great  helps  to  descent,  as  he  found  the  free  parts 
of  trees,  partly  tied  for  experiment,  to  thicken  much  more  in 
diameter  than  the  parts  kept  from  moving ;  but,  as  the  elabo- 
rated sap  must  proceed  upwards  in  inverted  cuttings  and 
j)endent  branches,  he  considered  the  principal  force  to  redde  in 
tha  vital  action  of  t\ic  pxoi^t  Nes»^^\Jckfc\svsfcVs^,  Mr.  Niven  says 
tliat,  in  a  stem  of  cVixv  tt^^^  ^:RRa.^^\,^  ydl  ^^  ^^Kotofc^'wA.^ 
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Standing  on  pillars  of  bark  and  alburnous  wood,  for  experiment, 
be  found  the  first  appearance  of  descending  sap  in  the  pith  and 
ie  layers  of  wood  near  it,  before  it  appeared  in  the  bark,  and 
before  the  leaves  were  out.  He  also  found  it  continue  to  de- 
loend  in  other  trees,  though  imperfectly,  when  the  bark  and 
dbiimum  to  a  considerable  depth  had  been  removed  for  ex- 
)eriment ;  thus  showing  that  the  whole  wood  partakes,  though 
mperfectly,  in  the  descent ;  the  trees  getting  sickly  after  this 
experiment.  Professor  Thomson  says  both  ascent  and  descent 
lie  assisted  by  the  contractile  power  of  tissue,  which  is  stimulated 
x>  action  by  the  sap.  The  proper  vessels  by  which  it  descends 
ure,  he  says,  intercellulary  passages,  and  by  these  also  it  ascends. 
Camphor,  it  is  said,  has  been  found  to  stimulate  and  increase 
^wth.  DeCandolle  thought  the  course  of  the  descending  sap 
yj  the  intercellular  passages  also ;  that  it  was  by  open  vessels 
lie  thought  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  under  side  of  horizontal 
inranches  is  always  thickest,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  by 
closed  vessels.  Sap  generally,  he  asserts,  follows  the  course  of 
Bbres  either  in  ascent  or  descent  most  readily,  though  not 
irhoUy  or  always.  Contractility,  he  says,  is  the  cause  of  all 
internal  force  in  the  circulation  of  juices.  Young  incipient 
ovules,  by  their  contractile  force,  cause  the  sap  to  deviate  and 
be  drawn  to  themselves.  It  is  this  also  which  opens  and  shuts 
the  valves  of  stomata,  forcing  the  water  out  contrary  to  endos- 
mose  and  capillarity.  It  forces  the  sap  upwards  in  drooping  pistils 
and  pendent  brandies.  It  is  also  this,  he  says,  which  causes  the 
(nrcidation  in  the  cells  of  Chara,  &c.,  and  in  the  laticiferous 
iressels  of  Schultz,  which  resemble  cells  in  texture.  Miiller  says 
there  is  an  attraction  between  the  blood-vessels  and  blood  in  the 
capillaries,  as  it  sometimes  causes  accumulation,  but  does  not 
see  how  it  can  cause  circulation ;  he  does  not  take  notice  of  re- 
pulsion. The  force  of  circulation  in  the  capillaries  he  thinks 
ivholly  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  heart.  Circulation  in 
Diplozoon  and  other  Entozoa,  Ehrcnberg  discovered  to  be  by 
vibratory  ciliae,  and  the  same  in  detached  parts.  In  Planariae, 
Elchinod^rmata  and  other  low  animals,  the  motion  of  the  blood 
is,  he  says,  effected  by  one  or  more  contractile  vessels.  In 
Ajin^iida  the  contractile  organs  which  give  rise  to  the  motion 
)f  the  blood  are  situated  at  different  points  of  the  circle ;  in 
jome  the  dorsal  vessel  acts  the  part  of  the  systemic  heart. 
ki  page  42.  he  says,  the  motions  of  stamens,  leaf-stalks,  &c., 
lave  too  much  resemblance  to  the  irritability  of  muscles,  not 
o  be  compared  with  it.  At  page  43.,  he^says,  plants  possess 
rritability,  not  sensibility,  which  is  consciousness.  In  the 
XJbrary  of  Useful  Knowledge  it  is  said,  different  portions  of 
he  elaborated  sap  probably  descend  by  diffetewt  d\T^QX\syDA^ 
tartlf  hy  the  Bbrea  of  the  bark,  and  partly  by  t\ve  e;^A3\Kt  Y^'t- 
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tion  of  it,  and  along  the  medullaiy  rays,  the  force  which  carries 
along  this  last  not  being  defined. 

Gravity  and  vibration  are  causes  of  descent  that  are  obvious 
and  easily  understood ;  vibration  probably  assists,  as  I  before 
noticed,  in  the  removal  of  unsound  particles,  and  may  help  in 
this   way   to   consolidate.      Plants   exposed  to  the   action  of 
moderate  winds  are  always  more  firm,  h^thy,  and  vigorous  than 
those  confined.     The  assistance  of  gravitation  in  descent  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  all  branches  have  their  vigour  much  lessened 
when  depressed  artificially  in  training,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
branch   to   start   a  shoot   in   the   vertical   direction   from   the 
upper  part  of  the  bend.     Most  writers  seem  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  an  internal  vital  force  ;    and  the  most   ^ 
vious  and  most  generally  referred  to  is  that  of  a  contractility, 
similar,  though  of  a  lower  kind,  to  the  contractility  of  the  heart. 
Dr.  Carpenter  does  not  say  how  it  is  certain  that  it  is  inde^ 
pendent   of  contractility   of  vessels.      DeCandolle   says  that^^ 
though  general   through   all  the  tissues,  the  contractile  forc^ 
principally  resides  in  the  cells.     The  force,  which  he  describesi-. 
of  attraction  between  the  nutriment  and  the  walls  of  the  vessel  := 
or  cells  through  which  it  moves,  is  generally  allowed,  but  ca^ 
be  no  more  explained  than  other  vital  actions.     That  of  repuH 
sion  has  not  been  so  generally  allowed ;  and  how  the  same  suba 
stances  that  once  attracted  will  repulse,  cannot  be  underBtoc3i« 
unless  from  some  chemical  changes  giving  rise  to  opposite  stat^ 
of  electricity.     It  is  noticed  that  a  current  of  electricity,  con* 
ducted  along  the  laticiferous  tubes,  stops  the  circulation.   The 
power  of  contractility  has  been  said  to  be  elicited  by  electricity; 
and  the  two  powers  may  be  the  same  under  difierent  names.    The 
course  of  the  downward  flow  seems  most  likely  to  be  through  the 
intercellular  passages,  and  most  forcibly  along  the  fibro-vascular 
portion  of  the  bark,  and  along  the  fibres  and  ducts  of  the  liber, 
as  along  those  of  the  alburnum  in  ascending.     It  is  highly  }m>- 
bable  also  that  networks  of  capillary  vessels  or  tubes  exist,  and 
may  assist  in  carrying  off  waste  as  well  as  depositing.    The 
oxygen  of  the  air  may  be  united  to  insufiScient  particles  b  the     { 
young  soft  wood,  or  the  newly  deposited  layers  of  the  old ;  and 
they  may  be  absorbed  and  carried  off  by  vessels  similar  to  the 
laticiferous,  but  would  require  to  be  situated  in,  or  connected 
with,  the  alburnum  as  well  as  bark.     The  constant  extrication 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  stomata  would  seem  to  infer  a  neces- 
sity for  something  of  the  kind ;  and  the  circumstance  of  UDfiOond 
portions   being   seldom   found   in  healthy  well-ripened  yoong 
wood,  and  being  sometimes  found  partly  to  disappear  from  very 
young  shoots  by  the  further  gi'owth  of  the  same  season,  is  al» 
favourable  to  the  opinion.     If  shoots  kept  from  moving  were 
found  to  give  off  less  carbonic  acid  than  those  kept  in  a  tibrt* 
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toiy  motion,  it  would  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion.     Old  wood, 
being  comparatively  inert,  could  have  no  share  in  such  a  process. 

A  great  deal  of  action  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the  leaf ; 
plmiita  requiring  to  prepare  organic  compounds  from  their  ele- 
sieiits  principally,  or  wholly,  require  greater  chemical  power  to 
larist  organic  action.  From  the  similarity  between  organic  action 
md  chemical,  and  from  chemistry  being  able  to  imitate  some 
xganic  actions,  it  has  been  assiuned  by  some  that  the  whole 
iction  taking  place  there  is  chemical ;  and  it  has  been  customary 
to  talk  of  the  peculiar  secretions  as  prepared  there,  and  sent 
iown  the  channels  of  conveyance  in  a  prepared  state.  It  is 
onore  likely,  however,  that,  as  in  animals,  the  elaborated  sap  of 
khe  plant,  like  the  blood  of  the  animal,  contains  only  matter 
capable  of  enabling  the  secreting  and  assimilating  organs  to 
prepare  their  several  products,  each  in  its  own  way.  The 
Bap  has  not  yet  been  analysed  at  its  outset  from  the  leaf,  so  as 
to  show  whether  it  contains  the  peculiar  secretions  in  a  prepared 
state,  or  only  the  proximate  principles  necessary  to  enable  the 
cxigans  to  perform  their  functions,  which  is  more  likely.  The 
action  is  also  probably  as  much  organical  as  chemical,  though 
it  will  be  difficult  to  define  between  these ;  yet  the  chemical 
power  of  light  cannot  separate  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia 
mto  their  elements,  without  the  organic  action  of  the  leaf,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  does  by  its  assistance ;  and,  though  the  leaf 
cannot  perform  its  action  without  the  assistance  of  the  light, 
the  latter  may  perhaps  act  greatly  by  stimulating  the  organic 
action  of  the  leaf,  as  well  as  by  its  chemical  powers.  The  full 
intense  white  light  of  the  sun  is  necessary  to  produce  perfect 
action ;  the  blue  rays  are  the  most  indispensable,  showing  the 
chemical  power  resident  in  them  to  be  the  most  necessary  ;  but 
tfaey  must  have  organic  assistance,  and  are  most  efficient  when 
combined  with  all  the  rays  into  the  perfect  sunbeam. 

The  laticiferous  vessels  cannot  be  the  main  channel  of  the 
returning  sap,  as  they  do  not  contain  fluids  capable  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  nutritive  or  assimilating  organs.  According 
to  the  analysis  given  by  Professor  Thomson  of  the  milky  juices 
(Vegetable  Chemistry,  p.  792,  793.),  they  abound  mostly,  be- 
sides water  73  to  77  per  cent,  in  fixed  oils,  resins,  caoutchouc, 
and  cerin  and  myricin,  the  constituents  of  bees'  wax ;  all  sub- 
stances containing  a  superabundance  of  hydrogen,  unfitting 
them  for  assimilation,  independently  of  their  being  in  a  state 
requiring  decomposition  before  becoming  nutritive,  for  which 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  :  of  nitrogen,  an  indispensable 
requisite,  they  contain  only  a  trace.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  fluids  circulating  in  the  laticiferous  vessels  are  unfit  for  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  plant;  and,  as  these  \\«LNe\ie.ei\.  ^^tlQi- 
Bunated  latex  and  peculiar  juices,  that  eilYiet  oi  X^aRSfc  V^tsba 
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is  improper  and  insufficient,  when  applied  to  mean  the  elabo- 
rated sap,  proper  juice,  or  nutritive  fluid  of  plants,  which  they 
have  too  generally  been.  It  is  clear,  also,  if  we  adopt  the  idea, 
that  the  nutritive  fluids,  capable  of  serving  the  general  purposes 
of  the  plant,  circulate  through  such  capillary  vessels,  then  there 
must  be  other  similar  vessels  in  these  plants  containing  thoee 
nutritive  fluids,  which  may  hereafter  be  found  to  be  the  case. 
The  nutritive  fluid  must  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
in  something  near  the  proportions  required  to  form  the  syBtem 
in  general ;  to  which  mucilage  seems  to  be  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation of  any  of  the  orgaiiisable  or  proximate  products.  It 
must  also  contain  nitrogen,  indispensable  in  the  formation  of  ail 
new  matter,  besides  being  assimilated  by  many  of  the  organs ; 
this  may  be  in  the  state  of  fibrin  or  gluten,  so  easily  separated 
from  the  vegetable  juices,  or  in  the  state  of  proteine,  the  baas 
of  fibrin  or  gluten,  albumen,  and  caseine,  which  differ  only  in 
their  saline  earthy  ingredients.  The  nutritive  fluid  must  also 
contain  the  saline  earthy  ingredients  required  for  so  many  of 
the  organic  products.  The  cambium,  the  main  product  of  the 
elaborated  sap,  is  principally  composed  of  mucilage.  The  muci- 
laginous juices  have  not  been  so  much  submitted  to  analysis  as 
the  milky  juices ;  but  the  analysis  of  mucilage  of  lintseed,  given 
Vegetable  Chemistry,  p.  674.,  shows  their  fitness  for  the  purposes 
of  general  nutrition.  It  contains,  besides  7 '11  per  cent  of  ashes 
of  saline  matter,  the  following  proportions  of  organic,  viz. :  — 

Carbon  -  .  -  34*30 

Hydrogen  -  -  -     5»65 

Oxygen  -  -  .  52*78 

Nitrogen  -  -  -     7-27 

100 

The  excess  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  above  carbon  is  owing 
to  the  mucilage  containing  10  per  cent  of  water,  which  is  pro- 
bably contained  in  tissue  in  a  free  state.  Miiller  says  all  the 
animal  tissues  contain  ^  of  water  in  a  free  state,  and,  if  this  be 
pressed  out,  they  cannot  live.  Seeds  also  contain  free  water, 
and,  if  this  be  dried  up,  they  die.  Water  seems  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  capability  of  living  in  the  tissue. 

From  juices  of  this  description  the  general  products  of  the 
system  might  be  formed ;  and  if  mucilaginous  juices  similar  to 
the  above  are  found  by  subsequent  observation  to  circuUte 
in  masses  of  capillary  vessels  similar  to  the  laticiferous,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  a  channel  for  the  general  current, 
we  may  then  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  general  circuktion 
passes  through  vessels  of  this  description.  If  not,  we  must  resort 
to  the  old  opinion,  that  such  products  are  peculiar  secretions 
circulating  in  peculiar  vessels,  and  not  the  general  channel  of 
circulation  as  supposed  by  Dr.  Carpenter. 
Besides  the  asBistaiice  oi  ^c^n\\»^[\ot1)  ^si%sr\tx<^ii^  contractility, 
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md  attraction  and  repulsion,  in  the  descent  and  course  of  the 

Jaborated  sap  down  the  bark  and  along  the  medullary  rays, 

nd  perhaps  also  in  masses  of  smaller  vessels,  to  furnish  the 

lutriment   needed  for  the  different  parts  of   the  system,   the 

ower  of  endosmose  is  an  assistant  in  the  circulation,  in  such  as 

lie  bursting  of  anthers,  capsules,  &c.,  and  generally  wherever 

liinner  fluids  are  attracted  to  the  more  dense.     If  it  is  correct, 

I  stated,  that  endosmose  often  takes  place  from   thicker  to 

iinner  fluids,  it   may  be  found  more  general  than  supposed 

uough  the  circulation.     If  due  to  electricity,  it  may  also  be 

nmd  that  the  same  electricity  which  produces   the   elective 

Binity  of  the  physical  causes,  may  likewise  be  concerned,  by 

sting  on  the  excitability  of  the  membrane,  in  causing  the  much 

reater  power  of  endosmose  through  organised  membrane,  than 

irough  porous  inorganic  septa,  which  is  found  to  take  place. 

In  Chap.  VII.,  On  Interstitial  Absorptiony  he  says :  —  "  The 

irculating  system  not  only  serves  to  convey  to  the  remoter 

arts  of  the  organism  the  materials  required  for  the  nutrition  of 

lieir  tissues,  but  in  the  lower  animals  returns  to  the  central 

Bscrvoir  the  portion  which  has  not  been  so  employed,  and  those 

articles  of  the  solid  structure  which,  from  tendency  to  decom- 

oee  or  other  causes,  are  unfit  to  be  retained  in  it.     In  the 

Tertebrdta,  which  possess  a  special  set  of  vessels  for  the  ab- 

drption  of  chyle  from  the  intestines,  allowing  the  portion  not 

bsorbed  to  pass  on  and  be  rejected,  we  find  also  a  system  of 

iibes  ramifying  through  every  part,  to  which  the  function  of 

bsorption  seems  more  particularly  delegated.      The  lymphatics^ 

B  they  are  termed,  are  distributed  through  almost  every  tissue 

1  the  body ;  they  are  especially  abundant  beneath  the  skin, 

)rming  a  close  network  so  universally  diffused,  that,  if  success- 

illy  injected,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  spot  not  traversed 

y  them.     They  commence,  like  the  lacteals,  without  open  ex- 

remities,  deriving  their  contents  by  imbibition  or  endosmose 

nom  the  surrounding  tissue ;  they  unite  into  large  trunks,  and 

y  these  the  fluid  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  extremities  is 

Dnveyed  to  the  principal  veins.     The  cause  of  motion  in  the 

rmphatics,  besides  the  endosmose  one  of  absorption,  is  probably 

eristaltic,  by  which  their  fluids  are  propelled  forward,  the  reflux 

eing  prevented  by  the  valves  with  which  they  are  plentifully 

jppTied.     The  veins  themselves,  in  many  cases,  participate  in 

le  function  of  absorption  more  actively  than  the  lymphatics." 

lie  lymph  taken  up  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  nearly  identical 

ith  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood,  or  serum,  containing  the 

ortion   called   serosity,   supposed   to   consist   partly   of  effete 

irticles,  furnishing  the  matter  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  &c. 

lie  waste  of  the  system  is  supposed  to  be  taken  up  by  these 

leans  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  where  part  of  the  car- 
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bon  18  oxidised  and  given  off  in  respiration ;  part  of  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  the  waste,  and  the  non-azotised  portions  of  the 
food,  being  separated  by  the  liver  to  form  bile,  which,  after 
assisting  in  forming  the  chyme  into  chyle,  is  partly  excreted 
with  the  matter  of  the  food  rejected  (Liebig  says  all  the  waste 
of  the  body  and  non-azotised  parts  of  the  food  pass  through  the 
liver).  The  nitrogen  and  saline  earthy  substances  of  the  waste 
are  carried  off  and  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  These  matters, 
belonging  to  Animal  Physiology,  are  foreign  to  the  objects  of 
our  present  essay,  were  it  not  for  the  presumption  they  af- 
ford, that  something  of  the  kind  may  yet  be  found  to  exist  in 
plants. 

(  To  &e  continwed, ) 


Art.  II.     Dinbur  Castle^  its  Gardens  and  its  Gardeners,     By  Pbtbi^ 

Mackenzie, 

{Continued from  p.  416.) 

In  the  explanatory  introduction  to  the  natural  arrangement  o^ 
your  Hortus  Britannicus,  you  have  given  directions  how 
deners  may  know  the  quantity  of  ground  required  in  the  foi 
mation  of  arboretums  or  herbaceous  grounds ;  and,  after  giving 
directions  how  to  find  the  square  root  of  all  the  smaller  squares 
which  would  contain  all  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  of  a  tribe 
or  order,  you  say  that    "  every  gardener  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  how  to  modify  this  square  to  a  parallelogram,  a  triangle^ 
or  a  circle,  of  the  same  capacity."     I  believe  that  there  are  too 
many  gardeners  deficient  of  much  knowledge  which  they  ought 
to  be  in  possession  of;  and,  perhaps,  among  the  various  branches 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  that  of  practical  geometry  is  not  cul- 
tivated to  the  extent  which  it  ought  to  be.     There  are  some  to 
be  found  who  would  have  some  difficulty  in  telling  the  number 
of  square  feet  or  square  yards  that  may  be  in  their  onion  beds, 
although  they  may  be  in  squares  or  parallelograms.     Perbaps 
geometry  was  more  studied  by  gardeners  and  foresters  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  Although 
many  of  the  young  men  employed  in  gsurdens  may  have  had  & 
tolerable  education  before  they  commenced  working,  there  tfe 
few  of  them  who  have  studied  the  first  properties  of  the  circle;  or, 
a  circle  being  given,  to  inscribe  in  it,  or  describe  about  it,  an 
equilateral  triangle,  a  square,  a  regular  pentagon,  or  a  r^nlar 
pentadecagon :  neither  have  they  studied  the  many  useful  things 
that  are  performed  by  means  of  the  triangle,  or  made  themselTes 
familiar  with  the  different  measuring  imits  employed  in  the 
various  subjects  of  measurement.     Perhaps  it  may  be  of  little 
use  to  them  to  be  acquainted  with  the  measuring  unit  of  the 
astronomer,  or  the  «(\u»x«  tQC)i<&  o^  Ih^  ^jeographer ;  but  it  wiO 
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be  of  great  use  to  them  to  be  acquainted  with  the  measuring 
uiits  of  the  land-surveyor,  the  carpenter,  the  glazier,  the  mason, 
ind  bricklayer.  It  sometimes  happens  that  gardeners  are  re- 
][mred  to  measure  artificer's  work,  and  they  sometimes  look 
twkward  enough  when  they  cannot  do  it  It  was  not  a  bad 
lung  in  some  of  the  old  works  on  gardening,  to  have  a  chapter 
jiving  directions  how  to  measure,  divide,  and  lay  out  land :  for, 
Ithough  there  are  many  books  on  the  subject  to  be  had,  yet 
Dany  journeymen  gardeners  may  be  without  them ;  and,  though 
t  may  be  a  simple  thing  to  measure  a  square,  a  parallelogram, 
ar  a  triangle,  or  to  raise  a  perpendicular,  or  draw  an  oval  figure, 
''et  there  are  not  a  few  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  good  gar- 
leners,  who  would  perhaps  find  some  difficulty  in  doing  them 
»roperly,  when  it  was  required  of  them  to  do  them.  I  s[>eak 
rom  what  I  have  seen  in  royal  gardens  and  downwards.  There 
je  few  gardeners  but  have  some  works  on  gardening,  and,  if  a 
few  simple  directions  were  given  how  to  measure  geometrical 
igures  in  some  part  of  the  book,  it  might  assist  them  greatly  at 
imes.  But,  towards  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  superficial  or 
olid  contents  of  bodies,  nothing  is  equal  to  the  doing  of  the 
king ;  an  hour's  practice  is  worth  many  hours'  study  with  books. 

The  gardener  of  Dinbur  Castle  was  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
antages  that  were  gained  by  active  perseverance  after  know- 
9dge,  and  he  wished  to  impart  to  his  men  such  information  as 
rould  be  useful  to  them ;  he  was  destitute  of  that  narrow-minded 
nbecility  which  will  not  communicate  with  other  minds  which 
re  reckoned  beneath  him ;  he  believed  that  the  more  useful 
nowledge  was  disseminated,  the  probability  would  be  greater 
f  having  physical  obscurities  dispelled,  and,  though  one  failed  in 
ccomplishing  the  object  of  his  desire,  others  might  be  successful 
I  discovering  some  of  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  knowledge 
^hich  a  bountiful  Creator  has  placed  within  the  reach  of  finite 
kinds  to  open. 

One  evening  in  summer  when  the  labours  of  the  day  were 
ast,  when  the  lads  in  the  bothy  had  partaken  of  their  evening 
leal,  and  had  rested  themselves  a  little,  their  master  came  among 
lem  with  his  measiu'ing-chain  and  cross-staff,  picket  staves, 
ad  arrows.  He  soon  told  them  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was 
)  give  them  a  few  lessons  in  land-surveying,  and,  though  it  was 
pon  their  own  time,  he  hoped  they  would  give  him  their  attend- 
ice  for  a  few  hours,  for  he  trusted  it  would  be  to  their  own 
Ivantage  in  after  life,  when  they  would  have  charges  of  their 
wn.  All  showed  their  readiness  to  attend  their  master.  They 
ent  into  a  pasture  field,  where  they  were  to  commence  opera- 
Dns,  and,  although  some  of  them  knew  a  little  of  land-surveying 
ready,  yet  he  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  them  a  few 
structions  relating  to  the  geometrical  figures  in  which  pieces 
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of  land  are  commonly  found  to  be ;  so,  instead  of  ^ring  Ug 
lessons  on  paper,  which  is  a  common  practice,  he  markd  off 
with  his  picket  staves  a  large  square,  and  showed  that  by  mul- 
tiplying the  base  side  by  the  perpendicular,  the  number  of 
square  links,  or  feet,  or  yards,  would  be  found.  After  Bauldy 
had  understood  how  to  find  the  contents  of  a  square,  he  next 
formed  a  parallelogram,  and  showed  that  the  area  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  length  by  the  breadth.  He  next  formed  tte 
rhombus,  and  directed  them  to  multiply  the  base  by  the  perpen- 
dicular height,  and  they  woidd  find  the  area :  he  also  showed 
them  the  difference  between  the  rhombus,  and  the  rhomboides 
from  the  rhombus.  He  proceeded  to  the  triangle,  and  showed 
them  various  ways  of  finding  the  area ;  first,  by  multiplying  the 
base  by  a  perpendicular  demitted  from  the  opposite  angle,  half 
the  product  is  the  area ;  or,  by  multiplying  the  base  by  half  of 
the  perpendicular,  or  the  perpendicular  by  half  of  the  base.  After 
the  triangle  he  formed  the  trapezium,  and,  dividing  it  into  two 
equal  parts  by  a  diagonal  line,  and  demitting  perpendiculars  from 
the  other  angles  and  multiplying  the  diagonalB  by  the  sum  of  the 
two  perpendiculars,  showed  them  that  half  the  product  is  equal 
to  the  area.  Next  in  order  he  described  the  trapezoid,  the 
regular  polygon,  the  circle,  circular  ring,  segment  of  a  circle, 
and  the  ellipse. 

Having  gone  over  the  various  forms  in  which  the  difierent 
parts  of  our  earth  are  commonly  found,  or  a  combination  of 
them,  he  found  that  he  had  not  time  to  measure  the  fields  whiA 
he  intended.  The  sun  was  descending  towards  the  highland 
mountains,  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  evening  were  garnering 
around  them,  so  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  draw  their  opera- 
tions to  a  close,  and  resume  them  again  at  an  early  opportunity. 

When  they  were  leaving  the  field  the  attention  of  Bauldy 
appeared  to  be  fixed  upon  a  beautiful  Lombardy  poplar  that 
was  growing  near  the  place  where  they  were.  At  last  he  said, 
"  Weel  master,  I  hae  aften  wondered  what  the  hight  o'  that  tree 
may  be,  but  I  dinna  ken  how  to  reach  the  top  o't."  —  "  But  you 
may  soon  know  "the  height  of  it,  Archibald,  without  going  to 
the  top  of  it,"  replied  his  master.  "  The  sun  has  not  yet  eet, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  tree  is  very  distinctly  seen  upon  the  field, 
so  that  the  length  of  the  tree's  shadow  may  be  easily  known." 
He  knew  the  length  of  one  of  his  picket  staves,  and  measured 
its  shadow  and  also  the  shadow  of  the  Lombardy  poplar ;  be 
applied  the  rule  of  three  to  the  three  given  numbers,  and  in  n 
few  minutes  he  told  Bauldy  that  the  height  of  the  tree  was 
about  70  ft.  Bauldy  thanked  his  master  for  the  information  he 
had  ^iven  him,  and  added  that  it  was  ^^  a  braw  thing  to  hae 
lair,  for  it  made  them  that  made  a  gude  use  o't  like  a  different 
set  o'  folk  althegither."  —  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Archibald,'' 
said  the  master,  ^^  so  desirow^  lo  o\)teAi\  useful  acquirements,  and 
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lope  the  inBtnictions  you  receive  in  the  bothy  will  not  be  lost 
on  you."  —  "  My  mind,**  replied  Bauldy,  "  when  I  came  to 
rk  with  you,  was  something  like  the  wUd  brier  that  ye 
loght  frae  the  wood,  that  braught  forth  naething  but  single 
168  and  dog- hips ;  but  ye  planted  it  in  the  garden,  and  ye  put 
d  after  bud  upon  it,  and  noo  it  bears  beautiful  roses  o'  the 
irora,  and  the  Elysian,  and  Isabella,  and  Amaranth,  and  Bosi- 
ila :  and  every  lesson  that  I  receive  I  try  to  bud  it  in  my 
nd,  and  few  o'  them  dies ;  and  when  I  get  the  name  of  a 
int  frae  Sandy,  or  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  frae  Colin,  or  the 
me  o'  a  stane  or  an  insect  frae  Wattie,  I  try  to  mind  them  a', 
d  I  pay  them  back  sometimes  wi'  a  sang,  or,  when  they  hae  laid 
de  their  books  for  a  night,  I  give  them  a  tune  on  the  fiddle, 
d  I  am  glad  when  I  can  tell  them  something  about  music  that 
3y  dinna  ken."  —  **  Well,  well,  get  on  with  your  knowledge 
d  your  friendships,"  said  their  master,  "  and  may  ye  all  be 
ppy !  So  good  night  with  you  all ;  I  hope  we  shall  soon  meet 
ain." 
West  Plean,  Sept.  14.  1843. 

(  To  &«  continued. ) 


IT.  III.  Notes  made  during  a  Horticultural  Tour  from  Lowther 
Castle  in  Cumberland  to  Exeter  in  Devonshire.  By  J.  Cruick- 
IHANK,  Gardener  at  Lowther  Castle. 

rr£B  calling  at  some  of  the  small  places  at  Sidmouth  and  its 
ighbourhood,  where  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen  besides  the 
ftutiful  scenery  from  the  cliffs,  and  finding  my  time  limited, 
called  to  see  the  nurseries  at  Exeter,  so  fully  described  by 
a  in  p.  35.  to  38.  These  far  surpass  what  I  expected  them 
be:  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  a  description  after  you.  I 
ind  the  grounds  in  the  very  best  order,  and  the  plants  in  the 
st  health.  The  propagating-house  of  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
m.  is  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  To  these 
ntlemen  I  am  indebted  for  their  kind  attention. 
At  the  request  of  my  kind  employer,  who  wished  me  to  see 
dworth  (Thomas  Ashton  Smith,  Esq.),  I  took  the  coach  from 
Keter  to  Andover,  and  I  could  not  help  remarking  to  the 
ard  that  it  was  certainly  coaching  in  the  olden  time.  We 
*t  Exeter  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached  Andover 
a  quarter  to  7  the  next  morning.  The  coachmen  and  guards  in 
at  part  of  the  country  seem  never  to  have  heard  of  Croals's 
f  Edinburgh)  patent  drag,  which  does  not  lose  time  in  put- 
ig  on  the  skid.  I  was  quite  delighted  with  the  country, 
Ui  its  beautiful  little  hills  and  dales,  and  was  sorry  when 
At  came  on.  I  could  not  but  think,  when  we  got  near 
lisbury*   what  a  contrast  between   the  small  fields  of  the 
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Devonshire  farmers,  looking  like  a  piece  of  patchwork,  and 
those  of  the  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  farmers.  The  hedges  in 
Devonshire  are  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  in  their  im- 
plements of  labour,  waggons,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  spades,  horse- 
harness,  ploughs,  &c.,  they  are  many  years  behind  us.  How  a 
ploughman  from  the  North  would  be  surprised  to  see  them 
struggling  to  get  along  with  three,  or  sometimes  four,  horses; 
so  badly  managed,  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  the  horses 
pulled  in  turn :  as  much  as  to  say,  I  pulled  last  time,  you  must 
pull  this  I  I  saw,  when  walking  with  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bicton,  four  heavy  oxen  yoked  to  one  plough  in 
the  most  primitive  way  I  know,  with  wooden  hames  over  their 
necks  ;  the  two  leaders  pulling  by  a  chain.  As  might  be 
expected,  when  turning  at  the  ends,  they  got  their  feet  over  the 
chain ;  and  then,  of  coui*se,  they  came  to  a  stand-still,  until  the 
assistant  boy  or  man  got  it  put  to  rights  again.  I  found  it  was 
of  no  use  to  try  to  persuade  the  person  in  chai^  of  the  plough  _ 
that  two  of  his  oxen  were  quite  equal  to  do  the  work  better  — 
and  quicker,  in  that  beautiful  sandy  loam,  than  four. 

Tidtoorth.  —  The  house  is  situated  in  a  bottom.  It  is  a  plains 
substantial-looking  building ;  and  would,  I  think,  have  lookedfl 
much  better  had  it  been  built  on  the  rising  ground  behind  it^ 
There  is  a  good  architectural  conservatory  joined  to  the  house. 

The  plants  are  very  well  grown,  very  clean,  and  there  was  ok 
very  good  show  of  flowers,  of  the  commoner  sorts  of  green-hous^ 
plants. 

There  is  an  extensive  flower-garden,  in  the  very  highest  order 
and  keeping ;  well  filled  with  flowers,  and  much  enlarged  since 
Mr.  Saunders  has  been  there:  if  I  recollect  properly,  it  ha« 
been  relaid  out  by  him. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  large,  and  is  kept  in  excellent  order. 
There  are  five  vineries  with  excellent  grapes.  One  house  is 
entirely  planted  with  muscats  of  diiferent  sorts.  The  vines 
are  planted  in  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  house ;  and,  for  the 
time  they  have  been  planted,  I  never  saw  vines  doing  better, 
both  as  regards  a  beautiful  crop  of  grapes  and  the  wood  for 
another  season,  which  is  both  short-jointed  and  vigorous,  and 
bids  well  for  a  splendid  crop  next  year.  The  vineries  are  each 
40  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide.  There  are  two  good  pine  stOTes 
40  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide.  The  pines  are  weU  grown.  There 
were  some  very  good  fruit  at  the  time  I  visited  the  place. 
Mr.  Smith  told  me  himself  that  he  had  three  pines  on  his  table 
at  one  time,  last  June,  that  weighed  two  stone.  He  walked 
round  the  gardens  with  me  himself,  and  through  all  his  houses, 
stables,  &c.  He  seems  to  take  a  great  delight  in  his  forcing- 
houses,  stables,  and  dog-kennels. 

There  are  also  two  peach  houses  40  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide. 
The  peaches  were  nearly  o\«t  ^\i«a  1  vraa  there ;  but,  from  the 
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ate  of  the  trees^  they  appeared  to  have  borne  an  excellent 
:op. 

There  Is  a  house  built  here,  of  the  most  extraordinary  dimen- 
ons,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built,  that  I  have  ever 
leiL     It  covers  a  quarter  of  an  acre  and  eight  square  yards  of 
round ;  303  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  wide,  with  a  span  roof,  glass 
ids,  and  front  sashes  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  it 
mtains  14,978  ft.  of  glass.     There  are  large  folding-doors  at 
W5h  end.     There  is  a  gravel  walk  down  the  centre  of  this 
>ufle,  wide  enough  for  a  lady  to  drive  her  carriage  and  turn 
»und  at  each  end  of  the  house  without  going  out  of  it,  or  in 
le  centre,   as  may  be  convenient.     The  house  is  heated  by  hot 
ater,  and  fitted  up  with  stages    sloping  from  each  side ;    a 
*elliswork  is  fitted  up  all  round  the  front  and  ends,  and  an 
omense  quantity  of  peas  and  strawberries  are  forced  in  it  with 
le  greatest  success;  as  Mr.  Smith  told  me  he  had  green  peas 
Fery  day,  if  he  wanted  them,  from  the  middle  of  December 
ntil  they  came  in  out  of  doors,    and  strawberries  from  the 
liddle   of  February  until  they  were  fit  to  gather  in  the  open 
ir.     The  stages  are  filled  with  small  greenhouse  plants,  gera- 
iums,  cinerarias,  bulbs,   and  other    winter-flowering   plants ; 
ad  below  the  stages  are  grown  seakale,  rhubarb,  asparagus, 
Qd  salads  of  various  descriptions,  which  afford  an  ample  sup- 
ly  for  the  table.     There  are  also  trees  budded  at  certain  heights 
>  suit  the  stages,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  and  apricots,  the 
•ees  being  planted  in  a  border  below  the  stage ;  but,  as  the  roof 
\  a  fixture,  they  found  they  could  not  give  the  trees  that  rest 
hich  nature  requires.     I  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Saunders 
lat  Mr.  Smith  is  building  a  house  90  ft.   long  for  forcing  cher- 
es,  &c  ;  and  that  all  the  trees  are  about  to  be  removed  from 
le  large  house,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  much  improve  it. 

The  stables,  as  might  be  expected,  are  good ;  each  horse  has  an 
Dcloscd  box  by  himself,  as  Mr.  Smith  allows  none  to  be  tied  up. 

There  is  also  here  one  of  the  largest  rides  I  have  ever  seen, 
3r  exercising  horses  in  bad  weather,  covered  in  and  kept  in  first- 
ate  order. 

The  dog-kennels  are  good,  and  as  clean  as  any  place  of  the 
ind  can  be.  The  water  which  supplies  these  kennels,  the 
LOUse,  and  the  gardens,  is  raised  from  a  deep  well  on  the  top 
►f  the  hill,  by  an  engine  of  several  horse-power.  While  look- 
Dg  at  the  kennels,  I  could  not  but  conti*a8t  in  my  mind  the 
ipkndid  lodgings  appropriated  for  Mr.  Smith's  dogs,  and  the 
niserable  damp  hovels,  in  back  sheds,  generally  set  apart  for 
mder-gardeners.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  gardeners  are  much 
nore  to  blame  than  their  employers.  I  speak  from  experience 
p^hen  I  state,  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  the  situations  I  have 
leld,  on  having  the  thing  properly  explained  to  my  em- 
ployers, of  having  proper  places  built  for  that  purpose.     When 
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I  came  here,  between  five  and  six  years  ago.  His  Lordship  wag 
kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  build  proper  places  for  the  jounp 
men  here,  and  at  Whitehaven.     Men  in  such  situations  have  s 
right  to  expect  protection  and  comfort  from  their  masters.    I 
am  glad  when  I  see  men  in  a  clean  place,  comfortable  and  happj; 
it  is  a  great  inducement  to  them  to  stop  at  home  and  studj 
their  business.     I  have  been  induced  to  say  this  much,  having 
suiFered  from  having  to  live  in  such  miserable  places  as  I  never 
wish  to  see  any  young  man  in, 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  spirited  manner  in  which  every  depart- 
ment is  carried  on  at  Tid  worth  :  there  seems  to  be  no  want  of 
help  there. — Lowther  Castle  Gardens^  Oct  16.  1843. 


Art.  IV.  Descriptive  Notice  of  some  of  the  Gardens  and  Scenety 
around  Stirling^  the  Strath  of  Monteith,  and  Stratheam,  B/ 
James  Dkummond,  Gardener  at  Blair-Drumraond. 

INTRODUCTION. 

When  Mrs.  Loudon  and  you  were  in  Scotland,  in  1841,  you 
visited  some  of  the  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stirling ;  but,  as  your  time  was  very  limited, 
and  the  weather  very  wet,  you  regretted  that  you  could  not  do 
justice  to  your  tour  in  that  quarter,  as  you  had  to  pass  some  of  the 
places  you  wished  to  see,  and  others  you  only  got  a  glimpee  of. 

I  believe,  some  time  ago,  I  promised  to  give  you  a  descriptive 
notice  of  the  gardens  at  Keir,  the  seat  of  Archibald  Stirling,  Esq., 
of  which  you  gave  but  a  very  short  notice  in  your  interesting 
periodical,  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 

As  there  are  a  great  many  fine  gardens  and  forest  trees 
around  Stirling,  the  Strath  of  Monteith,  and  Stratheam,  I  in- 
tend (if  time  and  health  permit  me)  to  give  you  a  short  de- 
scription of  some  of  them,  in  the  following  order. 

Keir  Gardens,  new  pinetum,  park,  and  some  of  the  large  trees. 
Kippinross  Garden,  a  drawing  of  the  brass  plate  on  the  large 
sycamore,  measurement  of  other  large  trees,  &c  Dunblane,  the 
old  cathedral,  and  other  buildings.  Holm  Hill,  Anchorfield,  and 
Mr.  Barty's  select  collection  of  plants.  Returning  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Allan,  by  Kippenret  Glen,  I  shall  take 
notice  of  some  rare  plants  to  be  found  there,  then  pass  on  to 
Airthrey  mineral  wells.  From  the  wells  to  Stirling  Castle  hiD, 
taking  notice  of  some  of  the  plants  to  be  found  on  the  hill; 
leaving  the  Messrs.  Drummond's  nursery,  and  some  of  the  gar- 
dens to  the  south-east  of  Stirling,  till  another  opportunity. 

Leaving  the  Castle  hill,  I  will  proceed  south-west  along  the 
Touch  and  Campsie  hills,  having  in  this  route,  between  the  hills 
on  the  left  hand  and  the  river  Forth  on  the  right.  Touch  House, 
the  fine  cedar  o(  Ije\)aTioi[i,OT\^xi\ai\il«xie)and  other  trees;  Gtf- 
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nnnock  House,  garden,  and  large  Spanish  chestnut  trees; 
iCckie  House,  garden,  and  fine  Scotch  fir  trees;  Bouquhan 
[ouse,  garden^  and  trees ;  Kippin  village  and  churchyard ; 
jmgomery  House,  the  large  yew  tree  and  others. 

After  passing  Arngoniery,  I  will  cross  to  the  north  side  of 
le  Forth  by  Cardros  Bridge,  take  notice  of  the  fine  park,  large 
ees,  and  beautiful  grassy  lawns  and  gardens  at  Cardros  House; 
>rt  of  Monteith ;  the  Loch  islands,  and  religious  building,  now 
.  ruins,  also  the  fine  large  old  Spanish  chestnut,  and  other 
ees  in  the  islands :  then  turning  eastward,  between  the  Forth 
I  the  right  and  the  Teith  on  the  left,  take  notice  of  the  garden, 
le  ponds,  the  fine  park,  and  large  transplanted  trees  at  Bed- 
)ck  House ;  Lendrick  Castle  and  parks ;  Dcanston  garden,  and 
le  collection  of  showy  border  plants,  and  new  greenhouse. 

Taking  a  very  short  notice  of  Blair-Drummond,  as  you  have 
Jen  kind  enough  to  notice  it  particularly  in  a  previous  Number 
'  the  Gardener^s  Ma^azine^  I  will  cross  the  river  Teith  by  the 
d  bridge  near  Doune,  and  notice  the  village,  the  old  castle, 
ottage  Garden  Society,  and  the  garden  at  Newton,  and  fine 
i  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  castle  of  Doune ;  Kilbride 
istle,  a  little  to  the  north-east,  and  Doune  Lodge,  a  little  to 
e  north-west  of  Doune.  I  will  then  proceed  westward,  along 
e  north  bank  of  the  Teith  to  Cambusmore,  the  Gart,  and  the 
llage  of  Callander ;  then,  entering  the  pass  of  Lenne,  up  Loch 
ibnaig  side,  giving  the  girts  of  some  fine  large  Scotch  firs 
dwing  at  the  top  of  the  loch.  Then  passing  through  Strath- 
re  to  Loch  Earn  head,  give  a  description  of  some  of  the 
snery  on  both  sides  of  the  loch ;  Edinample  Castle ;  Ard- 
rlich  House  and  large  thorn  tree ;  St.  Fillan's,  at  the  foot  of 
5  loch  ;  the  scenery  at  Dundum,  south  side  of  the  Earn ; 
inira  House,  gardens,  and  fine  range  of  hothouses  and  melon 
8,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Earn ;  Dalchonzie  House  and 
Je  paradise  of  a  garden,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Earn ;  Abe- 
jhill  Castle  farther  on,  on  the  same  side,  with  its  straight, 
le,  and  extensive  avenues  of  large  old  trees. 
Crossing  the  Earn  by  the  bridge  of  Ross,  to  Comrie,  I  will 
re  a  short  notice  of  that  interesting  village ;  Dunmore  Hill,  a 
;le  above  the  village,  with  the  stately  column  of  solid  granite, 
M^ed  in  memory  of  Lord  Melville,  which  surmounts  it,  and 
\  impetuous,  roaring,  mountain  stream  which  falls  into  the 
»p,  dark,  cauldron  or  horrible  abyss  which  lurks  among  the 
iggy  rocks  and  coppice  wood  at  its  eastern  base.  Leaving 
5  village  of  Comrie,  I  will  proceed  to  Lawers  House,  and 
tice  the  garden,  park,  extensive  avenues  of  stately  trees,  &c. ; 
ther  on,  to  Ochtentyre  House,  fine  ponds,  large  trees,  garden, 
1  large  laurels.  Crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  Earn,  I  will 
e  a  short  notice  of  Strowan  House,  &c.  From  Strowan  House 
Crieff,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Earn ;  from  Crieff  to  Fern- 
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tower ;  Monzie,  and  the  large  larches ;  Culteque ;  Abercamey 
House  and  gardens;  Millearn  House,  with  its  gardens  and 
greenhouses;  Gask  House,  garden,  and  large  Spanish  chestnul 
and  other  trees ;  Balgowan  House,  parks,  and  large  cedar  d 
Lebanon ;  Methven  Castle,  garden,  &c ;  Lyendoch  Cottage 
garden ;  scenery  on  the  river  Amond,  Bessy  Bell's  and  Mary 
Gray's  graves ;  Perth  nurseries ;  Hill  of  Kinnoul ;  Hill  of  Men- 
crieff ;  Moncrieff  House  and  gardens ;  Duplin  Castle,  garden, 
and  large  trees.  After  leaving  Duplin,  I  will  cross  the  Earn 
by  the  bridge  of  Forteviot  to  Invermay ;  then  along  the  south 
side  of  the  Earn  to  Duncrub ;  Auchteraurder  House ;  Strathallan 
Castle ;  Culdees  Castle,  and  Drummond  Castle ;  from  Drum- 
mond  Castle  along  the  Crieff  and  Stirling  road  to  Ardoch,  and 
then  from  Ardoch  to  Stirling,  &c.  &c. 

This  route  will,  of  course,  occupy  a  series  of  letters;  but 
having  visited  all  the  places  above  mentioned,  and  lived  at, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  some  of  them,  and  having  mea- 
surements of  a  great  many  of  the  trees,  and  other  notes  re- 
garding all  or  most  of  them,  I  shall,  as  the  evenings  are  nov* 
getting  long,  have  ample  leisure  and  opportunity  to  engage  iz 
this  delightful  task.  If  you  consider  that  my  letters  may  be  c 
any  benefit  to  any  of  your  readers,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  tin 
Gardener's  Magazine,  their  insertion  will  be  ample  compensatic 
for  my  labour.  I  will  take  notice  of  the  habitats  of  some  of  tk 
most  interesting  of  our  Scottish  plants  as  I  go  along.  iS 
next,  if  well,  will  be  a  visit  to  Keir  Gardens. 

Blair-Drummond  Gardens^  by  Doune^  Oct  19.  1843. 


Art.  V.    A  Classical  Garden  of  the  Mason  School  of  Design^ 
valent  about  the  Middle^  the  last  Century,  exemplijied  in  the  Gto\ 
of  Stoke  Parky  near  Windsor ,  the  Seat  of  John  Penny  Esq.     Cc^; 
municated  by  Robert  Osborn. 

[The  following  communication  has  been  in  our  possession  since  1B33;    h 
our  Vol.  for  that  year,  p.  529.     We  owe  many  apologies  to  Mr.  Osbono  /& 
not  having  before  published  it.     We  have  not  engraved  the  yery  beauti/u^ 
drawn  map  which  accompanied  the  MS.,  because,  to  reduce  it  so  as  to  come 
within  our  page,  would  render  it  of  little  use.     We  consider  the  descripdbo 
of  great  interest,  as  showing  the  style  of  lading  out  flower-gardens,  and  oma* 
menting  them  with  statues,  busts,  inscriptions,  &c.,  so  strongly  approved  of 
by  Mason  the  poet,  and  exemplified  by  him  at  Newnham-Courtnay,  near 
Oxford,  between  1770  and  1780.     The  present  possessor  of  Stoke  ftrk  ii 
Granville  Penn,  Esq.,  and  under  his  direction  the  place  has  undefsone  tome 
alterations,  which  are  decided  improvements.     At  this  time,  1843,  it  is  in  ex- 
cellent keeping. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  little  plan  of  Stoke  M 
(drawn  by  my  son  William),  the  seat  of  J.  Penn,  Esq.,  mndson  of  the 
celebrated  Wm.  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  original  proprietor 
of  that  province  ;  but  I  am  apprehensive  that,  being  upon  so  small  a  scilc^  it 
m\\  be  of  little  use  to  you. 
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The  park  contains  about  300  acres  within  the  paling.  It  lies  nearly  due 
orth  from  Windsor,  and  is  distant  from  it  four  miles.  To  render  this  park 
hait  it  is,  the  skill  of  artists  of  the  first  celebrity  (Richmond,  Brown,  Repton, 
fywtU  &c.  &c.,)  has  been  called  in  to  aid  in  beautifying  and  adorning,  and 
enerally,  it  is  allowed,  with  the  happiest  success  ;  the  architectural  struc- 
ires,  the  artificial  rivers,  and  sylvans  cenery,  forming  most  picturesque  and 
leaaing  combinations. 

The  house  is  a  large  modem  building  composed  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
rcfaitecture,  having  four  fronts.  The  south  one,  or  garden  front,  commands 
ungnificent  view  of  Windsor  Castle  ;  the  forest,  with  St.  Leonard's  on  the 
cbt,  and  the  Surrey  hills  on  the  left.  In  this  view  (and  the  like  may  be  said 
rail  the  rest),  the  boundary  of  the  park  is  perfectly  concealed,  and  the 
rouping  of  the  trees  so  judiciously  contrived,  and  made  to  blend  so  well  with 
He  intermediate  and  distant  country,  as  to  give  these  grounds  the  effect  of 
odefinite  extent. 

The  view  from  the  east  front  (though  not  of  that  bold  character  as  the 
!>rmer)  is  a  much-admired  vista,  terminated  by  a  swelling  wood  of  dark  pines 
t  a  distance  of  three  miles,  called  Black  Park,  belonging  to  R.  Harvey,  Esq., 
(iving  fine  relief  to  the  monument  erected  in  memory  of  Gray,  a  handsome 
tone  sarcophagus  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  with  inscriptions  in  the  panels  of  its 
bur  sides.  In  three  of  these  are  quotations  from  his  works,  and  m  the  fourth 
he  following  memento  :  — 

THIS    MONTTIIEKT, 

IN  HONOUR  OF  THOMAS  GRAY, 

WAS    ERECTED    A.D.    1799, 
AMONG    THE    SCENES   CELEBRATED   BT   THAT   GREAT   LTRIC    AND   ELEGIAC 

POET. 

HE    DIED    JULT  30.    1771, 

AND   LIES   UNNOTICED   IN   THE    CHURCHYARD   ADJOINING, 

UNDER   THE    TOMBSTONE    ON    WHICH    HE    PIOUSLY    AND    PATHETICALLY 

RECORDED    THE    INTERMENT   OF    HIS   AUNT 

AND   LAMENTED    MOTHER. 

This  spot  is  much  resorted  to  by  persons  of  taste,  both  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  as  well  as  to  contemplate  those  scenes  which  are  supposed  to  have 
inspired  the  muse  of  Gray  to  compose  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
poems.  From  here  may  be  seen,  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  under  the 
window,  the  gravestone  under  which  the  mortal  remains  of  the  poet  are  **  for 
ever  laid.*'  The  picturesque  chimneys,  and  a  remnant  of  the  old  manor- 
house,  the  subject  of  Gray's  "  Long  Story,"  is  also  seen  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  church.  When  seated  on  the  plinth  of  this  monument,  and  looking  west- 
ward, the  eye  takes  in,  in  beautiful  succession,  over  beds  of  flowers  in  the 
foreground,  the  noble  mansion  at  a  distance;  fine  forms  and  masses  of  wood, 
producing  great  variety  of  light  and  shade  ;  the  church  and  churchyard ;  at  a 
distance,  in  an  opening  in  the  park,  a  lofty  column  supporting  the  statue  of 
Sir  E.  Coke ;  and  the  picturesque  old  mansion ;  the  harmonising  effect  of  these 
objects  composing  a  finished  picture.  But  to  go  back  to  the  east  front  of  the 
house ;  the  bridge  is  a  great  ornament  to  this  view,  both  from  its  position  and 
its  form,  which  is  a  small  segment  of  a  circle,  with  balustrades  and  three 
semicircular  arches,  the  whole  built  of  stone.  The  spire  of  the  church,  too, 
is  an  important  object  in  this  view,  seen  rising  out  of  a  mass  of  wood  that 
•*  crowns  the  watery  glade." 

The  north  front,  being  that  of  approach,  has  but  little  to  recommend  it  to 
notice,  the  whole  space  on  this  side  the  pales  being  very  flat ;  and,  although  it 
is  well  wooded,  yet  there  arc  a  heaviness  and  formal  squareness  in  the  outlines 
ill  adapted,  in  my  opinion,  to  gratify  the  eye  accustomed  to  view  these  things 
with  taste  and  discnmination.    The  monotony,  however,  is  somewhal  ^^\\&s^sk 
by  a  high  wood  at  a  distance,  and  also  by  the  \oky  I>one  eoXwTwv  VJafc^w^^^- 
ticed)  supporting  the  statue  of  that  great  lawyer  S\t  'E.Aviw^ii  CoV^,^Vo  &\^^ 
tt  aa  advanced  age,  in  the  old  manor-house. 
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Mr.  Penn,  some  years  ago,  had  designed  to  attempt  an  improvement  in  this 
part  of  his  grounds,  by  excavating  and  raising  mounds  of  earth,  making  breaks 
mto  the  woods,  &c.  &c. ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  producing  an  effect  commen- 
surate with  the  magnitude  and  expense  of  the  undertaking  deterred  him  for 
the  time  from  putting  his  plan  in  execution. 

The  flower-garden  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  house,  and  is  formed  upon 
the  plan  presented  to  the  reader  of  poetry  by  Mason,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
English  Garden.  A  number  of  busts,  upon  terms  of  antique  shape,  are  inter- 
spersed among  trees  and  shrubs,  each  having  an  inscription  upon  a  tablet  in 
front,  selected  by  Mr.  Penn,  mostly  from  the  works  of  the  author  to  which  it 
is  affixed  ;  those  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian  having,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unlearned  in  these  languages,  a  translation  upon  a  movable  panel  at  the  back, 
which  lifts  into  view. 

Upon  first  entering  the  garden,  a  walk  of  a  considerable  length,  of  an  easy 
sweep,  presents  itself  to  view,  leading  out  of  which,  a  little  way  along  to  the 
ri^ht,  is  a  recess  containing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  ornamented  by  clumps 
of  shrubs  and  flowers  upon  a  fine  turf,  surrounded  by  a  gravel  walk,  by  toe 
verge  of  which,  appropriately  placed,  are  the  busts  of  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ari- 
osto ;  and,  centrally,  a  plain  green -pedimented  summer-house,  in  which  are   = 
placed  miniature  busts  of  Montesquieu,  Moliere,  Racine,  Boileau,  Comdlle,.^ 
Fenelon,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last,^ 
being  tastefully  embraced  by  branches  of  palm   in  basso   relievo.      Return- 
ing again  to  the  principal  walk,  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  busts  of  Horace  an(H 
Maecenas  ;  and,  next,  to  that  of  Mason,  conspicuously  placed  ;  retiring  behincS 
which,  by  narrow  walks  through  a  thicket  of  shrubs,  you  are  brought  into  ^m 
broad  walk,  which  Mr.  Penn  has  classically  designated  the   "  Peripatetic'^a 
walk."     Bordering  upon  this,  and  other  winding  branches  from  it,  are  places:/ 
the  busts  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno.     Turning 
back,  and  proceeding  along  the  principal  walk,  you  are  brought  to  the  broaS 
part  of  the  garden,  facing  which,  and  commanding  a  view  of  Windsor  Castle; 
IS  the  Temple  of  Fancy,  a  Doric  structure  afler  the  plan  of  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Muses  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  containing  a  bust  of  Shake- 
speare.    From  here  may  be  seen  the  busts  of  Anacreon,  Pope,  and  Gray. 
A  little  further  on,  beneath  the  branches  of  a  magnificent  oak,  Petrarch  is 
placed. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  termination  of  the  principal  walk,  meeting 
another  at  right  angles,  which,  pursued  a  little  to  the  rignt,  brines  us  to  a 
bust  of  Waller  (appropriate  to  the  inscription  taken  from  AkeosideJ,  opposite 
an  opening  to  the  park.  In  a  small  recess  we  next  come  to  an  elegant  urn  of 
Bath  stone,  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Juliana  Penn,  whereon  Mr. 
Penn,  with  a  "  filial  respect  and  love,"  has  attempted  to  record  some  of  the 
virtues  of  his  amiable  mother.  The  walk  leads  now,  through  a  thick  shrub- 
bery, to  the  termination  of  the  dressed  part  of  the  grounds  and  a  bust  of 
Thomson,  opening  to  the  view  a  scene  admirably  contrasted  by  its  wildness 
with  the  one  we  have  just  left,  and  carrying  the  eye  over  to  \Vind8or  Castle 
and  Eton  College.  You  may  either  pass  on  through  a  wicket-gate,  and  re- 
enter opposite  the  bust  of  Virgil,  or  return  a  little  and  approach  the  same  spot 
by  a  walk  within  the  boundary  of  the  garden.  From  a  seat  here,  surroundmg 
the  base  of  an  oak,  is  seen,  in  rather  a  romantic  situation,  overhung  by  a 
"  spreading  beech,**  the  ice-house,  disguised  by  a  wall  of  artificial  rockwork, 
presenting  a  cave- like  appearance ;  over  one  of  the  openings  of  which  is  in- 
scribed the  word  "  Tityri,"  associating  it  with  the  bust  of  Virgil,  which  is 
near  this  spot  ;  the  classic  reader  will  readily  enter  into  the  spirit  and  mean- 
ing of  this.  There  is  a  pleasing  variety  and  effect  of  seclusion  from  the  dell- 
like  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  ground.  The  next  object  we  come  to  is  a 
fine  youthful  head  of  Milton,  modelled  by  Chenie  from  an  original  portrait. 
Afler  passing  a  glade  commanding  an  angular  view  of  the  house,  togetoer  with 
an  extent  of  park,  we  are  brought  to  another  portion  of  flower-garden,  situ- 
ated, as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of  a  wood  enriched  with  rare  shruba  and  flowers; 
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■  gravel  walk  surrounds  it,  by  the  side  of  which,  at  about  equal  distances,  are 
placed  Newton,  Locke,  and  Bacon  ;  pursuing  the  walk  from  this  last,  you 
suddenly  come  upon  Spenser  and  Chaucer  ;  and,  lastly,  a  handsome  stone 
urn,  dedicated  by  Mr.  Penn  to  his  cousin,  the  Honourable  Richard  Thomas 
Dawson,  son  of  the  late  Viscount  Cremorne. 

Having  now  perambulated  the  flower-garden,  there  is  little  more  to  interest 
the  attention.  The  walk  to  the  church  and  shrubbery  adjacent  to  the  church- 
yird  deserves,  however,  some  little  notice.  The  walk  leads  throueh  a  wilder- 
ness of  thorns,  and,  crossing  an  artificial  waterfall  by  a  wooden  bndge,  shortly 
after  enters  the  park ;  by  crossing  which,  either  upon  the  grass  or  by  fol- 
k>wing  the  carriage  road,  at  a  distance  of  about  200  yards,  we  come  to  what 
is  called  the  church  shrubbery,  which  commands  a  private  entrance  to  the 
diurch  through  a  neat  small  cloister  ornamented  with  painted  glass.  The 
shrubbery  has  several  chairs,  interspersed  with  inscriptions  from  the  **  Long 
Story,*'  ilhistratcd  by  vignette  views  painted  upon  the  backs.    One  of  these, 

rn  an  artificial  mound,  commands  a  very  picturesque  view  of  the  church  and 
rchyard,  immediately  over  the  graves  of  Groom  and  Tvacke,  the  two 
domestics  made  mention  of  by  Gray  in  his  "  Long  Story.**  U  is  but  a  short 
distance  hence  to  the  kitchen-garden,  one  of  the  remaining  appendages  to 
the  old  manor-house ;  but,  though  of  considerable  antiquity,  it  is  very  pro* 
ductive,  and  has  a  good  pinery,  vinery,  &c.,  with  small  fish-ponds  in  it. 
Sloke  Park,  Oct,  1833. 


Art.  VI.  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Toum  of  Southampton, 
with  a  short  Notice  of  the  Vineyard  at  Shirley,  By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

The  business  which  took  us  to  Southampton  was  our  being 
'inployed  by  the  town  council  to  make  a  plan  for  a  General 
iJemetery ;  and  being  rather  poorly,  and  finding  the  air  of  the 
own  agree  with  us  better  than  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
v%  had  previously  tried,  we  remained  there  a  month. 

Southampton  is  a  town  rapidly  increasing  in  houses  and  popu- 
fttion,  but,  unfortunately,  it  seems  to  have  been  badly  managed ; 
he  town  coimcil  consisting  of  two  political  factions,  the  object  of 
•He  of  which  was  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  other.  A  better 
eeling  now  prevails,  and  both  parties  are  uniting  for  the  general 
"ood.  The  corruption  of  the  citizens  who  are  electors  is  well 
aiown  to  all  who  read  the  newspapers.  A  citizen  observed  to 
18  on  this  subject,  that  "  the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted, 
tor  are  the  citizens  so  corrupt  as  attempted  to  be  shown  before 
he  election  committees  for  party  purposes,  and  as  appeared  by 
he  newspapers  at  the  time."  As  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  the 
adical  faction,  we  may  state  that  above  a  year  ago  the  other 
larty  had  fixed  on  a  situation  for  a  cemetery,  high,  ivy,  and 
rith  the  soil  of  gravel  to  an  unknown  depth ;  but,  under  the 
)rctence  of  its  being  half  a  mile  too  far  from  town,  the  bill  in 
)arliament  for  authorising  it  was  defeated  by  a  sort  of  trick, 
lotwithstanding  the  horrors  which,  as  is  proved  in  the  Report 
m  the  Health  of  TotonSy  were  then  daily  taking  place  in  the 
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churchyard  of  St.  Mary's.  This  burying-ground,  which  is  the 
largest  in  Southampton,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  buried  in, 
cannot  fail  both  to  contaminate  the  air  of  the  locality  and  the 
wells  of  the  vicinity.  The  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
bill  alluded  to  is,  that  the  council  have  been  compelled  either  to 
do  without  a  cemetery,  or  to  fix  upon  a  spot  by  no  means  so 
eligible  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  as  could 
be  wished ;  it  is,  however,  nearer  town. 

The  alternate  System  of  Burying.  —  In  our  design  for  this 
cemetery,  we  introduced  a  new  principle,  viz.  that  of  providing  — 
in  perpetuity  for  the  superfluous  earth  dug  out  of  the  graves..^ 
Thus,  suppose  four  coffins  deposited  in  one  grave,  either  at  onc^^ 
or  at  diflerent  times,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  quantit 
of  superfluous  soil  equal  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  coffins 
and  somewhat  more,  from  the  soil  taken  out  being  broken  int*^ 
small  pieces,  and  thus  taking  up  more  space  than  it  did  when 
was  in  one  mass.     In  country  churchyards,  where  seldom  mo 
than  one  coffin  is  deposited  in  a  grave,  very  little  inconvenien 
arises  from  the  earth  that  cannot  be  returned  to  the  excavati4>-^»j 
it  being  generally  raised  over  the  grave  in  the  form  of  a  mounc^. 
but  in  cemeteries  got  up  on  speculation,  where,  in  order    to 
make  the  most  of  the  ground,  a  dozen  coffins  or  more  are  some* 
times  deposited  in  the  same  grave,  and  where  there  are  abo 
many  brick  graves  and  vaults,  the  quantity  of  superfluous  eartA 
is  enormous,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  immense  heap  which  has 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  seven  years  in  the  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery,  and  which  the  directors  are  now  advertising  to  be 
given  away ;  because,  being  consecrated  soil,  it  cannot  be  sold. 
The  principle  which  we  have  introduced  into  the  cemetery  at 
Southampton  is,  to  divide  the  ground  to  be  buried  in  mto 
regular  spaces  ;  say  into  beds  16  ft.  wide,  with  paths  4  ft.  wide. 
Only  every  alternate  bed  is  to  be  buried  in  at  first,  tiU  that  bed 
is  completely  full ;  and  a  calculation  having  been  made  of  the 
quantity  of  superfluous  earth  that  will  be  produced,  the  bed  not 
to  be  buried  in  is  to  be  excavated  to  such  a  depth  (say  from 
18  in.  to  3  ft.,  according  to  the  number  of  coffins  it  is  calcuhted 
will  be  placed  in  a  grave)  as  will  contain  all  the  superfluous  soil, 
without  being  raised  more  than  a  few  inches  above  the  general 
surface.    The  soil  thrown  out  is  to  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed  that  is  to  be  buried  in ;  and  the  intervening  paths,  the  sur- 
rounding borders,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ceme- 
tery, is  to  be  adjusted  in  conformity  with  this  arrangement 
When  the  bed  or  compartment  to  be  buried  in  is  completely 
filled,  then  begin  to  bury  in  the  adjoining  bed  or  compuiment 
in  which  the  superfluous  soil  was  put,  and  place  the  superfluous 
soil  from  this  bed  on  the  surface  of  that  which  has  just  been 
fiJJed  with  coffins.    It  ^\U  raise  this  surface  by  the  time  the 
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second  bed  or  compartment  is  filled  with  coffins^  from  18  in.  to 
I  h.y  not  in  general  more ;  because  there  is  not  only  the  surface 
)S  the  grave  to  be  covered,  but  the  space  between  the  graves, 
md  also  the  common  path  between  the  two  compartments.  The 
lead-stones,  if  any,  will  be  somewhat  earthed  up ;  but  they  can 
Iways  be  raised  at  a  moderate  expense.  Besides,  in  a  well- 
planned  and  conducted  cemetery,  we  think  there  ought  to  be  no 
ieadH9tones  or  monuments  allowed,  except  in  the  borders  which 
ooompany  the  roads  and  walks,  and  in  such  other  parts  of  the 
emetery  as  may  be  exclusively  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  alternately  earthing-up  and 
•urying  may  be  carried  on  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years, 
▼en  tm  the  surface  of  the  compartments  is  raised  20  or  30  feet 
bove  the  natural  surface,  and  consequently  above  the  surround- 
ng  borders  and  walks.  The  burying  part  would  in  that  case 
equire  to  be  ascended  to  by  forming  a  portion  of  the  4  ft. 
lath  at  each  end  of  the  beds  into  inclined  planes  of  easy  ascent. 
Ji  the  Southampton  Cemetery,  we  have,  in  addition  to  16  ft. 
jeds  of  the  kind  described,  designed  large  squares,  exclusively 
or  graves  which  are  to  have  no  monuments  of  any  kind  ;  and 
hese,  we  have  shown  in  our  Report,  may  continue  to  be  buried 
Q  till  the  ground  is  raised  as  high  as  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  or 
mtil  the  custom  of  burying,  and  suffering  bodies  to  be  decom- 
osed  in  the  soil,  gives  way  to  the  practice  of  burning  them. 
Te  are  persuaded  that  the  latter  mode  of  disposing  of  the  great 
lass  of  the  dead  will  be  adopted  in  this  country  much  sooner 
kan  even  the  most  enlightened  people  at  present  imagine.  The 
ath  is,  that  very  few  persons  indeed  are  aware  of  the  diseases 
.used  by  crowded  churchyards  and  vaults  in  churches  ;  partly 
3in  the  efiluvia  which  they  diffuse  in  the  atmosphere,  but  prin- 
pally  from  the  contamination  of  the  wells.  Every  large  town 
ill  then  have  a  funeral  pile,  constructed  on  scientific  principles, 
stead  of  a  cemetery ;  and  the  ashes  may  be  preserved  in  urns, 

applied  to  the  roots  of  a  favourite  plant. 

Ati  intermediate  improvement,  and  one  required  without 
slay  for  Southampton,  is,  authority  to  compel  corpses  to  be 
iried  several  days  sooner  than  they  are  at  present ;  and  what 
>uld  be  a  valuable  addition  to  this  enactment,  would  be  the 
tablishment  of  one  or  two  receiving-houses  for  the  dead,  such 

those  we  have  described  p.  298.,  and  to  which  every  dead 
dy,  where  the  master  of  the  house  would  not  undertake  to 
ter  it  in  four  days,  should  be  carried  in  four  and  twenty  hours 
ter  life  was  extinct.  This  is  more  imperiously  demanded  for 
>uthampton  than  for  any  other  town  that  we  know,  owing  to 
e  low  situation  of  a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  the  great  heat 
kd  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  While  we  resided  in  the  town, 
ere  were  six  successive  days  during  which  a  thermometer 
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placed  in  the  shade,  in  the  entrance  passage  to  a  shop,  varied 
frpm  75°  to  83°. 

The  situation  of  the  old  town  of  Southampton  is  low,  flat, 
and  very  little  raised  above  the  water's  edge ;  but  in  that  part 
of  the  town  which  extends  beyond  the  ancient  walls  the  ground 
rises  considerably,  though  gradually.     The  town  is  approached 
from  London  through  a  very  handsome  avenue  of  elms,  on  both 
sides  of  which  is  a  common  of  360  acres  in  extent,  perhaps  the. 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  England.     It  is  particularly  unri^ 
vailed  for  its  scattered  oak  woods,  which  are  beautifully  inters 
spersed  in  some  places  with  glades  of  turf,  and  in  others  with  ^ 
broad  expanse  of  heathy  surface,  intermixed  with  an  endle^ 
variety  of  groups  of  hollies  and  thorns,  many  of  the  latter  pr^ 
ducing  scarlet  blossoms.      Though  this  common  extends  ti^ 
miles  from  the  town  gates,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  the  time     ^ 
not  very  far  distant  when  it  will  be  as  much  surrounded  V>i 
houses,  and,  as  it  were,  enclosed  in  the  town,  as  Hyde  Park  a^^fj 
the  Regent's  Park  are  enclosed  in  London.     It  would  appear 
from  the  newspapers  that  some  attempts  have  been  lately  maJe 
to  let  a  part  of  this  beautiful  common  for  building  on :  but  we 
do  hope  that  all  such  attempts  will  be  defeated ;  as,  should  an 
encroachment  of  this  kind  be  once  made,  no  one  can  tell  where 
it  would  stop.     Beyond  Southampton  Common  is  Shirley  Com- 
mon, an  immense  mass  of  gravel,  high,  dry,  and  airy,  and,  we 
should  think,  one  of  the  healthiest  situations  in  England,  as 
well  as  a  very  beautiful  one  from  the  woods  in  the  distant 
horizon  all  round  it.     We  remained  a  month  in  Southampton, 
but  we  know  very  little  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  even  of  the 
town,  being  the  whole  time  so  much  an  invalid  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  only  in  the  High  Street,  along  the  shore,  and  in  Bernard 
Street,  in  which  we  lodged.     We  mention  this  to  show  on  what 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  place  the  following  remarks  are 
founded.     We  have  made  them,  however,  feeling  confident  that 
they  may  be  of  some  use  as  suggestions  to  those  who  m  y  hare 
occasion  to  study  the  improvement  of  this  town,  or  any  other 
similarly  situated. 

Covering  the  Bay  with  Water  when  the  Tide  is  at  the  lowest  — 
Southampton  has  at  present  a  bad  reputation  from  the  number 
of  acres  of  mud  slightly  covered  with  marine  grass,  which  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  every  time  the  tide  ia 
out.  One  of  the  first  things  that  ought  to  be  done,  in  our 
opinion,  is  to  remove  this  mud  to  such  a  depth  as  would  allow 
of  the  whole  bay  being  constantly  covered  with  two  or  three 
feet  of  water,  even  at  the  very  lowest  tides.  This  might  be 
effected  in  two  or  three  ways  at  no  great  expense.  First,  by 
filling  small  boats  with  the  mud  at  low  water,  and  during  high 
water  pulling  these  boats  ashore  and  emptying  them  by  craneS) 
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» as  to  form  the  mud  into  a  platform,  quay,  or  whatever  might 
5  desirable ;  or,  secondly,  by  greatly  extending  the  sea  wall 
to  the  bay,  and  filling  up  the  space  between  it  and  the  present 
lOre  with  mud  from  the  bay.  Both  modes  might  be  adopted 
cording  to  circumstances.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enter 
to  details. 

Sewerage.  —  The  situation  of  the  sea  wall  being  fixed  on,  not 
ly  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  length  of  the  town, 
it  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  supposed  to  reach  up  and 
»wn  the  river  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  say  somewhere 
yond  Blechendon  Terrace,  or  perhaps  even  as  far  as  Mil- 
ook  Point  or  Milbrook  itself  at  the  one  extremity,  and  nearly 
far  as  Netley  Fort  on  the  other,  the  distance  at  which 
les  of  houses  are  to  be  kept  from  the  river  should  also  be  fixed 
u  Then  construct  a  sewer  also  the  whole  of  this  length,  be- 
reen  the  houses  and  the  water,  taking  care  to  provide  for  the 
Be  egress  of  streams  of  water  to  the  river,  by  conducting 
em  in  inverted  siphons  under  the  sewer  in  some  cases,  and  in 
hers,  where  the  clear  water  is  of  some  extent,  as  in  that  of  the 
rer  Itchen,  carrying  the  sewer  (in  a  cast-iron  pipe,  perhaps  2  ft. 
3  ft.  in  diameter,  and  joined  so  as  to  support  itself)  over  the 
ream.  This  arch  may  be  of  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  masted 
ipe  to  pass  underneath.  The  sewer  also  should  have  occa- 
>nal  safety  sluices,  to  admit  of  turning  its  contents  at  once 
to  the  bay  in  case  of  extraordinary  rains,  or  other  cases  that 
ight  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  sewer.  This  main  sewer 
3  would  carry  down  for  a  mile  or  two  parallel  to  the  margin 
the  bay,  raising  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  gradually  to  the 
rface,  so  as  at  the  extreme  end  to  deliver  its  contents  there  in 
ch  a  situation,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  render  them 
ailable  for  irrigation  or  other  agricultural  purposes. 
The  object  of  this  main  sewer  is  to  intercept  all  the  other  sewers, 
as  to  prevent  now,  and  at  all  future  times  (with  the  exception 
cases  when  the  safety  sluices  are  opened),  any  of  the  sewers 
)in  emptying  themselves  into  the  bay.  When  the  town  extends 
all  directions,  a  second,  and  perhaps  a  third,  intercepting 
wer  may  be  required  in  the  interior  of  the  town  ;  the  direction 
these  may  be,  if  the  surface  will  admit,  somewhat  parallel  to 
e  main  sewer ;  and  they  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  deliver 
e  sewerage  on  the  surface  at  higher  levels  than  that  of  the 
wer  or  main  sewer,  so  that  the  contents  shall  be  applicable  to 
gher  grounds. 

The  principal  objection  that  we  can  foresee  will  be  made  to 
ir  plan  of  having  the  main  sewer  close  to,  and  parallel  with,  the 
ge  of  Southampton  Water,  would  be  the  difficulty  of  conduct- 
g  such  a  sewer  across  the  river  Itchen*,  but  o\^t  \5kv&  tnn^^, 
one  OB  wide  as  the  Thames,  a  sewer  Tmg)\t\>e  ^sttwdixskRXftdk.^  ^a 
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we  have  already  stated,  by  a  siphon  supported  at  any  height 
that  may  be  required.  Let  it  always  be  recollected  that 
when  a  siphon  is  introduced  into  a  sewer,  no  very  weighty 
materials  will  be  carried  over  by  it,  so  that  the  tank  or  well  in 
which  the  longer  leg  of  the  siphon  is  inserted  will  receive  the 
grosser  parts  of  the  sewerage,  which  may  be  carted  away  as  often 
as  is  found  necessary. 

If  some  plan  of  sewerage,  such  as  we  have  above  suggested^ 
were  adopted  at  Southampton,  the  water  of  the  estuary  wouldi 
be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  wholesome ;  but  if  some  such  plai:: 
be  not  adopted,  even  if  the  mud  were  taken  out,  the  deposit  o^ 
the  sewers  would  soon  occupy  its  place  and  rise  above  the  wate% 
and  render  the  shore,  in  time,  much  more  unwholesome  than  ^ 
is  at  present ;  and  this  unwholesomeness  must  necessarily  increa^ 
as  the  town  increases  in  size. 

How  the   sewerage  of  Southampton  is  managed  at  preserti 
we  know  not ;  but  that  it  is  in  a  very  bad  state  we  luid  tj^^ 
evidence  of  our  senses  in  walking  along  the  streets  that  we  have 
mentioned,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  great  deal  worse  in  the  obecum 
streets    and    by-places,   into    none    of  which    did   we   enter. 
Wherever  a  town  is  to  be  formed  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  a  lake, 
or  an  inlet  or  bay  of  the  sea,  this  mode  of  having  an  intercept- 
ing sewer  parallel  with,  and  close  to,  the  dear  water,  will  be  found 
an.  exemplification   of   the   true  principles   of  sewer  arrange- 
ment.    In  a  populous  country  like  England,  the  large  rivers, 
such  as  the  Thames,  ought  to  have  side  sewers,  which  may  be 
open  ditches  in  parts  of  the  country  not  built  on,  from  the 
source  to  the  mouth ;  and  the  tributary  rivers  ought  also  to 
have  their  sewers.     The  clear  streams  can  alwavs  be  admitted 
under  the  sewer,  or  the  sewer  may  be  carried  over  the  river  by 
an  upright  siphon;  the  sewerage  can  always  be  delivered  on 
the  surmce    for   agricultural  purposes    by  divergent  ditches; 
which,  instead  of  following  the  slope  of  the  sewer,  shall  proceed 
from  it  in  a  very  gently  sloping  durection,  till  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  is  at  last  on  the  surface,  and  the  water  running  over  and 
manuring  the  fields. 

Direction  of  Streets.  —  In  a  town  that  has  the  character  of 
being  damp,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  lay  out  the  streets  in 
such  a  manner,  more  especially  in  the  lower  parts,  as  that  the 
sun  may  shine  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  street,  and  also  on 
the  fronts  of  the  houses  on  both  sides,  every  day  in  the  year  in 
which  it  appears.  For  this  reason,  as  many  of  these  streets  is 
possible  should  be  in  the  direction  of  south  and  north,  and  as  few 
as  possible  in  the  direction  of  east '  and  west.  All  the  diagooil 
directions  are  admissible,  and  to  be  preferred  in  proportion  tf 
they  deviate  from  the  east  and  west  line  towards  the  south  line. 
A  street  in  the  direction  of  ea&t  and  west  has  the  houses  on  the 
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north  side  too  Lot  during  summer,  and  the  houses  on  the  south 
aide  do  not  enjoy  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  number  of 
weeks  during  winter.  The  same  observations  will  apply  to  a 
house  which  stands  east  and  west ;  but,  as  we  have  already  said 
80  much  on  this  subject  in  our  Cottage  Architecture^  as  well  as 
in  this  Magazine,  we  drop  it  abruptly. 

Architecture  of  Street  Buildings,  —  We  have  seldom  seen  a 
town  where  so  many  buildings  have  been  recently  erected,  and 
io  very  little  taste  exhibited  in  them.  With  the  exception  of  the 
buildings  at  the  railway  station,  and  the  villa  of  Mr.  Hoare  at 
Shirley,  we  really  cannot  refer  to  one  as  a  specimen  of  good  taste. 
It  is  true  our  walks  have  been  very  limited,  and  we  have  not 
seen  the  Infirmary,  but  we  have  ridden  through  the  continuation 
of  the  High  Street.     There  are  two  Banks  and  two  warehouses 
that  are  negatively  good,  because  they  do  not  offend  by  mis- 
placed ornament,  that  is,  ornament  placed  out  of  the  regular 
order  in  which  it  ought  to  be  introduced.     To  show  what  we 
mean  by  bad  architecture  and  bad  taste,  we  shall  take  a  street  of 
six-roomed  houses,  viz.  Bernard  Street,  lately  built  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  could  be  under  no  control  a^  to  his  elevations  but 
that  of  his  own  wishes.     The  street  is  of  a  very  sufficient 
width,  being  of  one  third  more  than  the  height  of  the  houses. 
The  line  of  frontage  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  supporting  a 
small  entablature;    and  in  each  of  these  pilasters  there  is  a 
sank  panel  which  is  surrounded  with  mouldings  like  those  of  a 
n)om  door,  or  inside  window-shutter.     To  sink  panels  in  pi- 
lasters, and  ornament  these  panels  with  mouldings,  is  to  destroy 
altogether  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  pilaster,   and   to 
deduce  it  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  piece  of  joiner's  work.     Before 
any  pilasters  were  added  to  such  an  elevation,  there  ought  to 
have  been  facings  to  the  doors  and  windows.     There  is  a  cer- 
tain gradation  of  architectural  ornament  in  which  alone  it  can 
be  introduced  with  propriety.     In  every  building,  the  first  addi- 
tions to  what  is  merely  necessary  are  architraves,  that  is,  facings 
or  finishings  of  some  sort  to  the  doors  and  windows ;  the  second 
is  the  cornice  or  other  termination  to  the  walls  which  support  the 
roof;  and  the  third  consists  of  the  chimney  tops.    After  this,  the 
expression  of  construction  may  be  given  to  the  walls  by  pilasters, 
piers,  buttresses,  or  whatever  is  required  for  the  architectural  fic- 
tion that  is  to  be  adopted ;  for  pilasters  being  originally  square 
pillars  of  stone  or  wood  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall,  the 
spaces  between  them  being  filled  in  with  materials  that  took  no 
part  in  supporting  the  roof,  the  raising  of  the  appearance  of  pilas- 
ters on  the  face  of  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  in  plaster  or  stone,  is  a 
mere  fiction  adopted  to  carry  out  the  style.     There  is  not,  how- 
ever, one  architect  in  a  score  that  knows  his  art  scientificalV^  ^  q^ 
can  give  a  sclent i£c  reason  for  what  he  does. 
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We  would  strongly  recommend   that   the  town    of  South- 
ampton should  imitate  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  have  a  com- 
mittee of  taste,  composed  of  architects,  engineers,  and  amateurs, 
with  power  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  professional  men  from, 
London  or  elsewhere,  to  which  all  designs  for  buildings  what^ 
ever  should  be  submitted  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  can^ 
them  into  execution.     We  would  by  no  means  have  all  th*^ 
designs  corrected   by  one  architect,   as   is   the   case   in   son^ 

cities  on  the  Continent,  however  great  the  genius  and  abil 

ties  of  that  architect  might  be,  lest  we  should  introduce  a 
ness   of   manner ;  but,  when  a  design  was  disapproved  of, 
would  desire  the  parties  to  bring  fresh  ones,  pointing  out  t:^ 
faults  of  those  that  we  rejected,  by  which  means  we  shoiijl/ 
hope  to  unite  a  certain  degree  of  originality  with  sound  sense 
and  good  taste. 

It  seems  that  in  Southampton  there  is  a  great  objection  to 
employing  any  other  talent  than  that  of  persons  located  in  iksi 
town,  which  is  a  most  contracted  idea,  csdculated  to  perpetuate 
things  as  they  are,  and  impede  every  great  improvement;  in 
short,  calculated  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
cedents, which  is  now  held  up  as  an  infallible  guide  in  Gothic 
architecture  by  the  Camden  Society,  which  may  truly  be  called 
a  society  for  impeding  the  progress  of  architecture  in  the  Gothic 
style.  Precedents,  whether  in  architecture,  agriculture,  or  any 
other  art,  we  hold  to  be  the  greatest  bane  to  all  improvement. 

Public  Walks.  —  These  should  be  provided  for  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  especially  all  along  the  shore  from  one 
end  of  the  quay  to  the  other.  It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  see 
trees  growing  vigorously  along  the  sea-shore ;  but  in  addition 
to  the  elms  and  limes,  which  are  the  only  kinds  growing  there 
at  present,  we  would  add  common,  Neapolitan,  Norway,  and 
other  maples,  hoary  poplars,  Turkey  oaks,  and  a  number  of 
others  which  stand  the  sea  breeze.  Some  broad  streets  might 
be  planted  with  rows  of  trees  on  each  side ;  and  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  boulevard  or  of  a  zone,  such  as  we  have  recommended 
for  the  extension  of  London  (Vol.  for  1829,  p.  687.  fig.  171.)» 
with  trees  and  broad  expanses  of  turf,  might  be  carried  mm  the 
quays  up  to  some  open  places  in  the  New  Town,  so  as  to 
form  very  handsome  drives  and  walks,  and  to  insure  breathing* 
places  of  several  acres  of  turf,  and  ventilation  for  all  the  in- 
habitants. The  walks  which  now  exist  are  very  deficient  in 
good  seats :  and  there  ought  also  to  be  covered  seats  along 
the  quays  for  protection  from  the  sun  during  sunmier,  or  the 
rain  during  winter. 

K  a  suitable  situation  could  be  found,  an  arboretum,  or  a 
complete  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  would  be  a  veiy  de- 
sirable addition.    We  Koi^)  however,  that  no  attempt  will  he 
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made  to  plant  an  arboretum  on  less  ground  than  forty  or  fifty 
acres.  That  extent  of  ground  might  be  purchased  on  a  build- 
ing speculation,  the  interior  planted  as  an  arboretum,  and  the 
circumference  built  on,  either  with  detached  villas,  or  with 
continuous  rows  of  houses,  as  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

An  additional  supply  of  water  to  the  town  is  now  sought  for 
by  sinking  an  artesian  well,  the  depth  of  which  at  present  is 
1170  ft.,  and  the  cost  hitherto  is  12,000/.  The  chalk  is  be- 
lieved  to  be  nearly  gone  through,  so  that  it  is  hoped  water  will 
speedily  be  obtained,  and  we  trust  this  will  be  the  case.  If 
&is  resource  should  fail,  however,  there  are  others  which  can 
be  rendered  available,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  town 
being  in  time  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  water. 

The  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Market  at  Southampton  is  a  century 
behind  Covent  Grarden.  We  could  not  have  believed  it  possible 
that  such  wretched  cabbages,  turnips,  and  even  potatoes,  could 
have  been  exposed  for  sale ;  and  the  fruit,  more  especially  the 
apples  and  pears,  is  still  worse  than  the  vegetables.  A  spirited 
market-gardener  from  London,  who  might  settle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Southampton,  woidd  be  sure  to  do  well,  as  fine 
fruit  and  vegetables  generally  only  need  to  be  seen  to  command 
a  sale.  As  to  flowers,  we  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  so  large 
a  town  with  so  few,  on  the  window-sills,  in  the  shops,  or  in 
the  little  front  gardens,  of  which,  however,  there  are  scarcely 
any.  How  different  from  Brighton  !  though  the  latter  place  is 
much  more  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  and  in  a  colder  climate. 

Evening  Shelters  for  Working  Men,  —  Some  years  ago,  in 
autumn,  we  stopped  all  night  in  the  little  town  of  Romscy,  and 
we  were  struck  with  the  number  of  workmen  standing  in 
groups  in  the  market-place,  and  before  the  doors  of  public- 
houses,  even  after  it  was  dark.  It  immediately  occurred  to  us, 
that  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  tradesmen 
of  London  for  their  unmarried  journeymen  and  apprentices, 
would  be  a  very  great  source  of  comfort  to  the  Romsey  la- 
bourers, whom  we  presumed  to  be  also  single  men,  with  no  other 
home  than  perhaps  a  garret  bed,  and  consequently  without  any 
place  in  which  they  could  spend  the  evening,  except  the 
public-house.  What  we  then  proposed  for  Romsey,  we  now 
propose  for  Southampton,  viz.  that  there  should  be  rooms 
opened  here  and  there  throughout  the  town,  furnished  with  a 
table,  forms,  and  seats;  and,  when  the  nights  were  dark  and 
cold,  with  a  fire  and  candles.  On  the  table  there  should  be  a 
number  of  cheap  publications,  such  as  Chambers^s  Journal,  the 
Penny  Magazine,  &c.  One  man  should  have  the  care  of  the 
room,  and  should  be  entitled  to  charge  a  halfpenny  for  every 
ono  who  entered  it.  It  should  also  be  a  part  oi  \i\^  dwA^-^^KS.  '^'^ 
company  in  the  room  requested  it,  to  read  sXowd  \.o  \>Mew\^  «^ 
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in  some  way  or  other  to  amuse  them,  no  smoking  or  drinkiii^ 
being  allowed.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  add  greatly  to 
the  comfort  of  that  part  of  the  labouring  population  who  had 
no  regular  home,  even  if  they  did  nothing  but  sit  and  sleep 
there ;  and  the  expense  to  the  town  would  not  be  great.  The 
moral  character  of  the  population  would,  in  time,  be  very  con- 
siderably improved.  The  rooms  might  be  taken  in  some  of  the 
back  streets,  where  houses  are  cheap.  We  have  no  doubt  there 
are  many  young  men  in  Southampton  that  would  volunteer  to 
deliver  lectures,  or  to  recite  amusing  or  instructive  passages 
from  books,  or  otherwise  to  entertain  the  occupants  of  sudi 
rooms  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  The 
rooms  ought  to  be  closed  at  9  o'clock  at  the  venr  latest,  for 
every  labouring  man  ought  to  be  in  his  bed  at  that  hour. 

Naming  the  Streets  and  numbering  tlie  Houses. — Great  im- 
provements have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the 
raised  letters  used  in  naming  streets,  particularly  in  Paris  and 
Edinburgh.  The  best  mode,  we  believe,  is  that  described  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Kobison,  under  the  signature  "  Civis."  {See 
p.  88.)  The  numbers  of  the  houses  ought,  as  in  Paris  and  many 
of  the  new  streets  in  London,  to  have  the  odd  numbers  on  one 
side,  and  the  even  ones  on  the  other :  and  the  numbers  ought 
always  to  commence  at  the  same  extremity  of  the  street,  at  the 
end  nearest  say  the  south  for  streets  in  the  direction  of  north 
and  south,  and  at  the  east  end  of  streets  running  east  and  west 
By  examining  the  map  of  Paris,,  many  excellent  hints  will  be 
obtained  for  street  arrangements. 

Regulating  the  Charges  made  by  Cabs,  FlieSy  &c  —  The  impo- 
sitions of  the  cabmen,  coachmen,  and  flymen,  plying  at  the 
termini  of  the  railroads,  is  notorious  to  every  railroad  traveller; 
and,  indeed,  the  drivers  of  hackney  vehicles,  wherever  they  may 
be  stationed,  or  by  whom  employed,  seldom  fail  attemptuig  to 
overreach  their  employers.    The  remedy  for  this,  in  the  interior 
of  towns,  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  appointing  a  great  number 
of  places,  where  every  quarrel  with  regard  to  charge  may  be 
adjusted ;  and,  in  regard  to  railroads,  we  think  an  officer  ought 
to  be  appointed  by  the  directors  to  determine  all  fares  of  cabs, 
flies,  or  coaches,  and  that  the  determination  of  this  officer  should 
be  considered  to  be  final  by  all  those  who  ply  for  fares  at  the 
termini.     This  officer  should  be  stationed  as  a  sort  of  outpost,  in 
such  a  situation  as  that  all  the  carriages  going  in  and  out  should 
pass  before  him  ;  and  the  driver  of  each  hackney  vehicle  as  it 
passed  in,  of  which  the  fare  was  not  agreed  on  between  the  driver 
and  the  hirer,  should  apply  to  the  officer,  showing  the  luggage, 
&C.,  and  stating  whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  was  going,  so 
that  the  charge  might  be  settled  at  once.     Some  arrangement 
of  this  kind  appears  to  us  absolutely  necessary ;  and  we  think 
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lectors  of  railroads,  who  have  already  done  so  much  for 

[nfort  of  the  public,  ought  not  to  grudge  the  additional 

which  such  an  officer  as  the  one  we  contemplate  would 

J. 

11^,  in  the   interior  of  towns,  a  number  of  the  more 

able  shopkeepers  might  be  found  willing  to  undertake 

ice  of  settling  cab  and  hackney  fares ;  and  of  course  no 

other  public  vehicle  plying  for  hire,  ought  to  be  licensed, 
proprietor  would  not  assent  to  this  arrangement, 
names  of  the  shopkeepers  who  would  undertake  to  settle 
bhe  fares  themselves,  and  all  other  regulations  concerning 
ought  to  be  printed  in  a  distinct  type,  and  fixed  up  in  a 
mous  place  in  every  public  vehicle,  as  in  Paris.  As  a 
that  this  would  be  useful  in  Southampton,  we  may  state 
^hen  we  were  there,  we  were  charged  2s.  6d.  from  the 
us  to  the  pier  on  one  occasion,  though  the  fixed  fare,  as 
med  afterwards,  is  only  Is. ;  and  on  another  occasion  we 
lid  2s.  6d.  where  the  fixed  fare  was  Is.  The  circum- 
of  the  fares  being  fixed  was  of  no  use  to  us,  because  we 
►  opportunity  of  knowing  them  till  after  we  had  yielded 

imposition;  whereas,  had  the  fares  been  printed  and 
lip  in  the  vehicle,  as  in  Paris,  we  or  any  other  stranger 
have  been  immediately  aware  of  the  right  sum  we  ought 
e  paid. 

f  shopsy  owing  to  the  warm  moist  air  of  Southampton,  arc 
d  with  flies  to  an  almost  incredible  degree ;  but,  as  most 
\e  shops  are  without  cross  lights,  the  flies  might  be  easily 
ited  from  entering  them  by  the  very  simple,  economical, 
Bcient  mode  adopted  in  the  butchers'  shops  in  Italy,  and 
"ought  into  notice  in  this  country  by  William  Spence,  Esq., 
published  in  the  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  and  also  in  our  Vol.  for 
p.  264.,  and  Moff.  Nat.  Hist.,  1834,  p.  271.  This  mode 
» in  the  application,  against  the  open  door  or  open  window, 
rery  wide-meshed  black  net;  and  we  observed,  in  the 
3r  of  1842,  that  the  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  butchers 
quay,  with  perfect  success.  In  Southampton  it  is  much 
1,  not  only  in  the  butchers'  shops,  but  in  grocers',  confec- 
}',  and  fruit  shops.  The  inhabitants,  however,  have  not 
cient  repugnance  to  flies,  beetles  (which  are  singularly 
GUit,  at  least  in  Bernard  Street),  and  other  vermin,  with  the 
ion  of  the  rat  and  the  mouse,  to  care  much  about  them, 
f  Vineyardy  C.  Hoare,  Esq.,  at  Shirley,  about  two  miles 
Soutlmmpton,  is  a  very  interesting  place,  from  the  ex- 
jnts  on  vines  now  carrying  on  there  by  the  proprietor, 
ouse  is  a  gem  of  beauty,  by  Mr.  Elliott  of  Chichester, 
rinciple  of  the  concentration  of  the  sap  is  carried  by  Mr. 
to  an  extreme  degree ;  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  us 
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if  he  efiecte  a  great  revolution  in  grape-growii^,  both  in  the 
open  air  and  under  glass.  The  grounds  of  this  yflla  occupy  two 
Imnks  almost  entirely  of  gravely  and  which,  before  the  land  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Hoare,  grew  little  else  but  heath,  dwarf 
furze,  and  brambles.  The  bank  on  which  the  house  is  placed, 
and  the  vineyard  established,  is  a  curve,  the  tangent  to  which 
would  probably  form  an  angle  of  from  35**  to  45**  with  th< 
horizon,  and  faces  the  south-east.  The  greater  part  of  thi^^ 
bank  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  against  Io^m^^^ 
brick  walls  about  the  height  of  those  at  Thomery,  in  glazec^ke 
pits,  and  larger  glazed  structures,  and  perhaps  trained  roun^^_^ 
hollow  brick  columns,  provided  some  experiments  now  in 
gress  succeed  as  well  as  they  promise  to  do.  On  the  upper 
of  this  bank  stands  the  house ;  and  in  the  bottom,  between 
two  banks,  is  a  running  stream.  On  the  opposite  bank  ) 
Hoare  has  planted  a  pine  wood,  which  has  already  an  exceUer-  jj^ 
effect,  besides  its  utility  in  shutting  out  the  rising  village. 

As  something  more  may  probably  be  expected  from  us  *rre. 
specting  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  vine  at  Shirley,  we  nw.22r 
observe  that  Mr.  Hoare  does  not  profess  to  have  any  thing  n^ir 
on  that  point.     It  is  based,  he  says,  on  the  principles  laid  do^wj 
in  his  Treatise,  without  the  slightest  deviation  whatever.     Zn- 
dced,  the  result  of  every  year's  experience  strengthens  and  con- 
firms those  principles,  and  proves  to  Mr.  Hoare,  beyond  fie 
possibility  of  doubt,   that  they  cannot   be   transgresaed  with 
impunity.     He  further  observes  tliat  some  of  the  principles  he 
has  laid  down  may  even  be  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  he 
has   stated,    and  with  very  considerable   advantage.     Two  of 
these,  he  says,  are,  that  which  enforces  the  necessity  of  having 
a  perfectly  dry  soil  for  vines  to  root  in,  and  that  of  limiting  the 
quantity  of  fruit  that  a  vine  ought  to  be  permitted  to  bring  to 
maturation.     Mr.  Hoare  hopes  shortly  to  establish  the  fact  that 
vines  will  perfect  their  fruit,  with  far  greater  ease  and  certainty, 
when  planted  in  a  mass  of  dry  materials  to  the  exclusion  of  sou, 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  when  planted  in  the  usual  way. 
And  he  flatters  himself  that  this  will  ultimately  be  one  of  tbi 
greatest  improvements  ever  yet  introduced  into  the  horticol 
tural  practice  of  this  country.     With  reference  to  the  sorf 
Mr.  Hoare  cultivates,  the  two  principal  are  the  White  Mw 
cadine  and  the  Black  Hamburgh,  which  he  considers  are  t) 
very  best  that  can  be  grown  for  general  purposes. 

On  asking  Mr.  Hoare's  opinion  of  Mr.  Roberts's  practice 
thinning  the  buds  while  the  leaves  are  yet  on,  his  answer  w 
that  he  thought  it  a  good  one ;  and,  in  fact,  another  step  tal 
in  the  right  direction,  viz.,  in  concentrating  the  sap,  which  d 
be  constantly  attended  to  in  this  country  on  account  of 
deficiency  of  solar  Yiea\.    TVve  direct  advantages  of  the  pnv 
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arise  fix>m  its  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  buds  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  organised  matter  than  they  would 
otherwise  possess,  which  enables  them  to  nourish  and  mature 
the  fruit  they  produce  to  a  proportionately  greater  extent.  It 
is,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  undercropping,  which 
Mr.  Hoare  is  so  constantly  and  so  strenuously  insisting  upon  in 
his  book,  and  in  his  interviews  with  gardeners  and  amateurs,  by 
great  numbers  of  whom  he  is  visited.  Mr.  Roberts's  practice, 
Mr.  Hoare  observes,  would  be  of  no  benefit  on  the  open  waU. 
There  are  many  statements  and  recommendations  in  Mr. 
Roberts's  book,  in  reference  to  the  glass  culture  of  the  vine. 
Which  Mr.  Hoare  does  not  approve  of;  and,  in  short,  he  con- 
siders the  disbudding  with  the  leaves  on  as  the  only  part  that 
claims  either  to  be  new  or  of  much  value. 


Art.  VII.  Bicton  Gardens,  their  Culture  and  Management,  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  the  Conductor.  By  Jambs  Barnes,  Gardener  tu  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Rolle. 

{Continued from  p.  546.) 

I^ETTBR  XXII.     The  principal  Causes  of  Canker  in  Peaches ,  Nectarines,  and 

Apricots. 

Having  promised  you,  when  here,  a  few  of  my  own  practical 
observations  on  what  I  consider  the  principal  cause  of  canker  in 
j)eacheSy  nectarines^  and  apricots,  I  now  send  them  to  you.  Every 
person  that  is  in  any  way  whatever  acquainted  with  those  fruits 
knows  they  are  not  natives  of  this  country,  and  that  they  require 
the  protection  and  assistance  of  a  wall,  &c. ;  but  we  never  shall 
have  good  and  certain  fruit-bearing  trees,  of  the  above  kinds,  in 
this  country,  for  many  years  together,  until  we  give  them  some 
farther  protection  than  a  bare  wall.  I  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied,  for  some  years,  that  the  winters  we  get  are  the  principal 
cause  of  the  canker  in  our  fruit  trees ;  and  presently,  in  my 
humble  way,  I  will  attempt  to  point  out  several  instances  that  I 
have  observed  in  the  course  of  my  practice. 

In  the  years  1815  and  1816,  I  recollect  assisting  to  make  a 
new  kitchen-garden  in  a  field,  where  the  surface  soil,  for  about 
2  ft.  in  depth,  was  a  beautiful  sandy  loam ;  the  subsoil  a  sand : 
in  some  places  there  were  spots  of  marl  to  be  seen  in  trenching  it, 
which  was  well  done ;  in  others  a  shell  rock,  that  is,  thin  layers 
of  flat  stone;  and  altogether  as  fine  a  bottom,  for  the  well-doing 
of  fruit  trees  and  kitchen-gardening  generally,  as  one  could  wish. 
Where  it  was  considered  more  soil  was  required,  it  was  carted 
from  an  adjoining  field,  taking  the  surface  spit  of  ai\old^«&\xi.^^> 
and  an  old  hedge-bank,     A  12  ft.  watt  yjaa  \>\V!X\.  ^  xqnssASx^ 
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and  a  slip  or  belt  fenced  in  with  pale  fencing  from  30  ft  to  36  ft 
from  the  wall,  all  round ;  so  that  both  sides  of  the  wall  were 
brought  into  use.  The  wall  was  furnished  with  some  of  the 
best-trained  fruit  trees  that  could  be  got  at  that  time;  some 
from  Lee  and  Kennedy's,  others  from  France.  They  were 
planted  with  great  care,  keeping  the  roots  well  to  the  surface; 
and  they  grew  away  to  such  a  degree,  that,  to  throw  them  into 
a  bearing  state,  in  the  spring  of  1818  we  root-pruned  many  of 
them,  which  was  the  means  of  their  making  as  beautiful,  tluck, 
short-jointed,  and  full-eyed  wood,  as  one  could  wish  to  aee. 
Indeed,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  which  was  a  very  long,  hot,  and 
dry  summer,  there  was  a  beautiful  crop  of  fine  fruit  on  many  of 
the  trees;  and,  in  1819  and  1820,  I  think  I  never  in  my  whole 
practice  saw  handsomer,  better-trained,  and  more  fruitful  trees, 
or  trees  that  brought  fruit  to  better  perfection.  Root-pruning 
occasionally  any  tree  that  is  too  luxuriant  is  the  means  rf 
immediately  bringing  it  into  a  bearing  state.  The  trees  entirely 
covered  the  wall  in  most  places  by  1820,  and  it  was  truly  a 
pleasure  to  be  with  them  pruning,  nailing,  &c  On  the  2l8t  of 
December  of  that  year  it  set  in  a  very  cold  strong-blowing  north- 
east wind,  and  froze  very  severely :  it  continued  blowing  and  freez- 
ing for  many  days.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1821,  the  wind 
shifted  full  south,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  everything 
was  loaded  with  ice  and  rime ;  and  the  thermometer  exactly  at 
zero  at  five  in  the  morning.  On  taking  hold  of  iron  it  stuck  to 
my  hands ;  and  the  foggy  rime  so  twinged  my  nose,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  put  my  hand  to  it.  Having  some  distance  to  go  that 
morning,  I  could  hardly  keep  my  nose  warm  for  some  time. 
The  sun  rose  clear  and  bright,  and  melted  oflT  the  rime;  and 
almost  every  plant  that  was  green,  on  which  the  sun  shone,  was 
roasted  up,  and  died.  I  recollect  what  a  strong  smell  it  caused  in 
the  market-gardens  about  London.  There  was  scarcely  a  green 
vegetable  left.  The  evergreens  suffered  greatly,  and  the  above- 
described  fruit  trees  were  so  punished  that  they  were  completely 
crippled.  I  recollect  they  never  flourished  after ;  many  of  th«n 
were  cankered  all  over,  where  the  sun  was  the  most  powerful 
When  the  pruning  and  nailing  season  came  the  young  wood  was 
full  of  spots,  and  when  the  sap  rose  all  these  spots  became 
gummy.  Likewise  in  many  places  about  the  old  branches,  par- 
ticularly about  the  stem  of  the  tree  above  where  it  was  worked, 
Avere  other  spots,  where  the  bark  died,  and  went  dry,  like  as 
if  it  had  been  burnt.  The  consequence  was,  when  the  trees 
should  have  come  into  bloom,  much  of  the  bud  had  fallen  off; 
and  much  of  it  that  did  have  strength  to  expand  was  so  feeble 
and  weak  that  but  a  very  scanty  crop  of  fruit  was  the  result  the 
following  summer,  and.  t\va.\,\svx\.  ^«t  ^xA  «sfia\l\  then,  when  the 
Jeaf  should  have  expaaOieiSL,  \t  \o^>5.  \ft  ^xj^^^^i'^nsl^  ^sA>^v)sdgsrafi^ 
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f^ith  all  the  washing  and  picking  over,  it  was  continually 
oiothered  with  the  aphis  of  different  kinds.  After  midsummer 
urn  J  of  the  old  branches  died  piecemeal ;  and  the  young  wood  that 
le  trees  did  make  was  poor,  and  much  subject  to  the  red  spider 
I  the  latter  end  of  summer.  In  the  course  of  about  three  years 
ier,  every  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot,  except  part  of  one  old 
oyal  George  peach,  was  dead  and  gone.  All  the  fault  was  laid 
» the  subsoil ;  not  the  least  idea,  or  the  least  remark,  was  ex- 
■essed  about  the  severe  frost,  only  that  it  had  killed  all  the  furze 
1  the  commons,  almost  every  evergreen,  and  all  the  vegetables : 
>t  so  much  as  one  cabbage  or  broccoli  was  left  in  the  whole 
irden.  Time  passed  on,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  practice  in 
fierent  places.  I  was  in  the  habit,  for  years,  of  going  to  see 
^ery  place  of  any  note  every  opportunity  I  had ;  and,  in  damp 
ggy  situations,  I  have  often  seen  the  wall  trees  very  much 
inished  by  the  frost  in  the  above-described  manner.  When 
le  winter  of  1838  came  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
le  effects  more  fully  than  heretofore ;  for  I  believe  it  killed 
lonsands  of  wall  trees,  and  punished  them  so  severely  that  they 
Kve  died  a  branch  at  a  time  since. 

On  entering  Bicton  Grardens  in  1840,  where  the  frost  had 
ot  been  so  severe,  I  thought  I  never  had  beheld  a  finer  lot  of 
each,  nectarine,  and  apricot  trees,  covering  a  large  space  of 
'alL  In  January,  1841,  we  had  three  days  of  continued  driv- 
ig  thick  fog,  like  mizzling  rain,  the  thermometer  standing  in 
le  day  at  30®  and  at  night  at  28°  ;  so  that  every  thing  that 
lught  this  driving  south-east  fog  was  glazed  all  over  with  ice. 
!lie  fog  cleared  off*  the  third  night ;  the  stars  twinkled,  and 
biere  was  17°  of  frost  at  six  o'clock  the  following  morning :  the 
m  rose  bright  and  clear,  and  continued  shining  until  noon. 

When  pruning  these  poor  trees  in  the  spring,  I  had  the  mor- 
ification  of  again  seeing  what  I  have  before  stated,  viz.,  the 
oung  wood  fiUl  of  spots.  When  the  season  advanced  most  of 
16  buds  dropped  off*;  the  others  opened  very  weak,  the  prin- 
ipal  falling  off*  without  setting  any  fruit ;  and  several  of  the 
nest  and  most  luxuriant  trees  actually  died  before  the  follow- 
ig  October.  Some  have  died  since;  others  have  lost  large 
ranches ;  and  others  again  are  full  of  those  spots  on  the  old 
^ood,  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  frost  and  sun,  looking  like 
umt  places,  the  bark  having  been  drawn  away  from  the  wood, 
od  never  adhering  to  it  again.  The  plum  stocks  that  many  of 
lem  were  worked  on  did  not  suffer  in  the  least,  but  filled  the 
round  with  suckers  all  round,  as  far  as  the  large  roots  ex- 
inded ;  and  on  taking  them  up  I  carefully  examined  them,  and 
)und  the  roots  sound  and  good ;  full  of  strength  and  vigour. 
lie  preparation  made  for  them,  and  the  subaoVl  tw>^  «x^  n^\^ 
mihr  to  what  I  have  before  described',  \yVu^  n^x^  V^-^^'^ 
d  dry,  nothing,  I  think,  can  well  be  better. 
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The  same  season  I  noticed  many  of  the  standard  plums, 
apples,  and  pears,  expand  their  blossom  very  weakly^  and  it  fell 
offl  The  leaf  and  young  shoots  were  curled  up  and  smothered 
with  honey-dew,  and  varieties  of  aphis ;  the  trees  on  the  west 
walls  suffering  least.  I  always  found  the  trees  that  were  mos 
injured  were  those  which  were  covered  with  Avhite  rime  or  hoar — . 
frost  after  much  wet,  or  in  moist  situations.  A  dry  hard  fros 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  injurious  effect  on  them ;  but 
ness  with  a  severe  frost,  of  course,  is  the  cause  of  rime  or  hoa 
frost,  which  causes  those  spots  and  blisters  on  both  old  an» 
young  wood,  by  raising  the  bark  from  the  wood,  or  more 
perly  speaking,  causing  the  moisture  the  wood  contains  to 
pand,  and  leaving,  when  the  frost  is  gone,  a  cavity  between  t 
bark  and  wood  of  those  parts  so  affected.  Of  course,  the 
that  is  the  most  luxuriant  and  unripe  is  the  greatest  sufferers — ^. 
the  young  wood  looking  spotted  and  gummy ;  the  old  w 
having  dead  spots  of  great  length  in  some  instances,  and 
time  cracking  and  oozing  out  gum ;  and  those  branches  wh 
have  the  bark  loosened  all  round  are  soon  observed  to  die  aw: 
Some  others,  that  are  only  partly  affected,  will  flourish  ^or 
several  seasons,  and  bring  tolerable  fruit.  In  some  instanc^s^^  «  I 
have  seen  the  bark  that  was  so  affected  cut  away,  and  new  ^  tiA 
enticed  to  grow  over  the  wound.  I  have  frequently  obsei — ^ed 
the  stem  or  stock  of  the  tree,  in  a  most  healthy  state,  oo^l— Lag 
out  gum  in  great  abundance  at,  or  a  little  above,  the  p^Tace 
where  it  had  been  worked. 

What  makes  it  appear  to  me  the  more  probable  that  my     ^^wn 
observations  are  not  far  from  being  right  is,  that  you  nevc^  see 
a  peach  or  a  nectarine  tree  get  the  canker  in  a  house  th&rt  ias 
the  borders  properly  made,  that  is  to  say,  well  drained;       qoH 
not  being  so  much  an  object  as  good  drainage  and  a  hecft//iir 
dry  bottom ;    trees  can  always  be  well  fed  and  assisted   'wAe/z 
they  require  it.     But,  if  you  uncover  the  house  by  taking*  the 
lights  off  before  the  wood  is  properly  ripened,  and  allo^'  the 
wood  to  get  frozen,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  will  see  the 
effects  of  canker  making  its  appearance ;  or,  if  by  chance  you 
leave  the  top-lights  down,  to  expose  the  trees  of  a  late  house,  m 
a  severe  frost,  you  will  be  certain  to  see  the  ill  effects  of  it  the 
next  spring  and  summer.      On  the  other  hand,  if  a  tree  b 
bruised  in  any  way,  or  pruned  at  an  unseasonable  time,  you  will 
certainly  soon  see  your  old  complaint,  the  canker,  make  its 
appearance.     There  is  more  judgment  required  in  thorougUy 
ripening  the  wood,  than  in  ripening  the  fruit. 

How  can  it  be  expected  that  any  fruit-bearing  tree,  with  its 
wood  in  a  soft  imripe  state,  can  produce  fruit  in  perfection? 
Is  it  not  a  most  unreasonable  thing  for  any  one  to  expect? 
Hovi  can  any  man  ex^ct  to  ripen  the  wood  of  either  peach  or 
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n-*,  by  hurrying  the  lights  oflF  the  top  of  the  house  ?  Is  it  not 
3Bt  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  thing?  Why  take  the 
^ts  off  at  all  ?  Is  not  man  wise  enough  to  give  the  trees 
lat  assistance  they  require  without  ? 

I  find^  by  taking  pains  and  persevering  to  ripen  the  wood,  I 
I  saved  a  wonderful  deal  of  vexation  and  disappointment 
erwards,  both  with  disease  and  vermin ;  and  I  am  perfectly 
isfied^  were  this  more  attended  to,  and  the  trees  protected  in 
ere  weather,  we  should  not  hear  much  of  canker,  of  the  trees 
omlng  so  weakly,  of  the  fruit  not  setting  well,  or  of  its 
ling  off  after  having  set.  And,  again,  at  the  stoning  season 
should  not  hear  of  their  falling  off  in  such  abundance, 
sides,  how  can  a  tree  make  perfect  wood  for  the  next  year, 
he  previous  year's  wood  was  not  ripened  and  perfect  ?  I  say 
J  remedy  lies  with  ourselves. 

[  have  seen  many  gardeners  take  the  lights  off  both  peach- 
iises  and  vineries,  and  I  have  heard  them  say  it  was  to  ripen  the 
K>d.   I  say,  ripen  the  wood  first,  and  then,  if  you  think  proper 
expose  them  for  a  time,  do  so;  but  do  not  let  them  stay  to  be 
oished  and  crippled  with  severe  frost,  and  then,  say  it  is  the 
lit  of  the  border,  or  the  subsoil,  or  Avant  of  sufficient  drainage ; 
*  I  think  people  will  get  wise  enough,  after  a  time,  to  know 
tter.     I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  we  shall  not  see  so  much 
ily  coloured  fruit,  so  much  canker  and  shriveling. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there  has  been  a  great  contention 
longst   gardeners   respecting   the  cankering  of  fruit   trees; 
^refore  I  hope  my  humble,  but  practical,  opinion  will  not  be 
3  means  of  causing  any  misunderstanding. 
It  is  my  intention,  for  the  future,  always  to  protect  wall 
(es,  under  my  charge,  against  severe  frost. 
I  will  endeavour,  when  treating  on  the  forcing  of  peaches,  to 
re  a  recipe  for  washing  them. 
Bicton  Gardens^  Jan.  9.  1843, 
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NY  of  our  most  extensive  practical  men  of  this  country  have  visited 
ton  this  season ;  and,  with  much  pleasure,  I  find  through  them  that  my 
thod  of  plant-potting  is  most  extensively  and  satisfuctorily  practised.  I 
e  read,  too,  with  some  interest,  this  summer,  a  said  to  be  new  method  of 
Ling  plants :  I  imagine  it  is  founded  on  the  rough  soil  and  stone  system 
potting.  It  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  plants  were  exhibited,  and 
I  to  be  grown  on  this  so-culled  onc'thift  tyttem;  although,  to  any  experi- 
ed  man,  the  plants  were  well  known  to  have  been  growing  for  ^^ears  pre?i- 
\y  on  the  ola  system.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  but  little  merit  is  due  to 
(  system  at  present ;  for  I  hear,  on  good  authority,  from  different  quarters, 
t  many  valuable  plants  have  been  Tost  through  going  to  the  extreme  with 
one-shift.  Notwithstanding  it  is  said  to  be  a  more  xv«1\3lt^  WeaXxnKcvxKot 
ttM,  I  am  at  present  of  a  different  opinion,  more  \^wfVAc\:^aA>J  Vv^iVw^- 
I  8er.  —  1843.   XL  r  r 


DCHiaen  cimrcuKi  uiieu  oy  me ;  mnu  u 


poit.  Tor  different  purposeg,  a 
-  ' '  -xEcliy  tl " 

Lt  it  for  , 


IB  well  aa  other  vegetable  tefui 
■  or  Uld  Putt'ii  or  Moruon'a  pOa,  ] 
to  lie  wilhaut  it  far  plant,  Truit,  or  Tcgetoble  growing. 
Bicion  Gardrnt,  Sejit.  20.  1843. 


Art.  VIII.     Nbtitx  of  a  Vint  to  Bidon  GardatM,  in  Oct 
By  Thomas  Bray,  Gardener  to  E.  B.  Loutado,  E 

I  HATE  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  noble  gardens  at  Bicton 
six  years.  A  Tew  day*  since  I  viuted  Mr.  Barnes,  the  gardener, 
him  just  in  the  aut  of  cutting  two  Queen  pine-apples.  Ai  the; 
handuime  fruit,  I  beg  to  furward  you  the  dimennons,  weight,  tee.', 
Wdght.  Length.  ClRunr.      L«>|tli  et  Crown.    1 

1st.   61b.  8ot.  11   in.  I8in.  fia. 

8d.    51b.7oi.  10^ in.  17 in.  Sin. 

A  third  not  cut,  but  eaiiall;  handsome,  and  regular^ly  twDllen. 
not  singular,  nor  any  novelty  there;  for  at  all  seaaons  of'^the  jear  G 
to  be  Ken  at  fiicton.  Mr.  Barnes  thinks  he  will  improTc,  evei 
for  he  picks  out  some  fault  himself  in  every  thing  he  produces  ;  i 
from  ttie  eztmordinarily  robust,  healthy,  and  vigorous  succeHioo 
be  has,  I  think  he  is  going  a  fair  way  to  improve. 

I  can  only  say,  all  the  other  houses,  and  every  department,  ai 
good  keeping,  and  fully  bear  out  alt  that  has  been  said  of  then  this 
your  valuable  Magazine.  I  have  observed  in  the  present  month 
It  is  likely  we  shall  soon  tee  Mr.  Barnes's  method  of  pine-groa 
pears  to  me  so  different  from  all  others,  that  it  is  likely  to  can 
sensation  amongst  pine  growers  gcnerallv  than  any  thing  befom 
end  1  am  sure  it  will  be  viewed  with  much  interest.  In  every  be 
through  Dt  Bicton  there  are  nome  novelties  to  be  seen  :  the  oran 
New  Holland,  and  heath>houiet,  have  all  rare  ^Mcinicns,  in  the 
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r^  berries  well  coloured.     In  a  word,  from  the  mushroom  to  the  pine« 
>pie,  it  far  exceeds  all  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
Pedt  Home  Garderu,  SidmouiA,  Devon,  October  7.  1843. 


lMT.  IX.  Design  for  Five  Suburifon  Dwellings^  forming  a  continuous 
Range,  with  their  Gardens.  By  11.  Yard  en,  Esq.,  Architect  and 
Landscape-G  ardener. 

MTe  request  the  attention  of  the  architects  and  builders  of  Southampton 

to  this  article.] 

'bis  range  of  buildings,  of  which  ^.  120.  is  a  general  plan,  with  the  dwelU 
kg-houses  fronting  the  main  road,  and  the  stable  offices  placed  along  the  back 
Md,with  the  gardens  between,  may  be  increased  to  any  number  of  houses,  by 
^eating  the  end  houses,  without  materially  affecting  the  composition.  It  is 
t  little  consequence  whether  the  fronts  be  of  light-coloured  brick  with  cement 
r  stone  dressmgs  ;  wholly  covered  with  cement ;  or  cased  with  wrought  free- 
tone;  except  that  the  last  mode  makes  the  weaker  wall.  The  centre  house 
t  considerably  the  largest.  It  is  entered  from  a  portico  of  six  Doric  columns 
^.  122.  a),  tne  access  to  which  is  through  the  three  centre  intercolumni- 
Hons,  and  b  approached  by  three  steps.  Each  of  the  end  intercolumniations 
■s  the  podium  extended  the  full  width  of  the  area  that  gives  light  to  the  base- 
lent  story,  in  order  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  steps,  and  to  support  a  metal 
ttfing  to  fence  the  portico  from  the  area.  In  the  flanks  of  the  (lortico,  the 
uling  is  straight,  but  in  front  semi-elliptical ;  and  it  isr  not  to  be  let  into  the 
ohiinns,  but  to  be  supported  by  strong  standards  placed  tolerably  close  to 
ttm,  so  as  to  obviate  tne  ill  effect  of  attaching  any  thing,  however  small,  to 
le  shafts  of  the  columns.  The  portico  is  surmounted  at  the  ends  with  two 
inched  masses,  that  will  be  seen  to  great  advantage  against  the  plain  wall 
Pthe  house;  they  are  connected  by  gradients  or  little  steps. 
The  windows  of  the  principal  chambers  are  connected  by  architectural 
"essings,  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  what  would  otherwise  be  an  ob- 
ctionable  arrangement,  viz.,  that  of  having  the  piers  between  the  windows 
irrower  than  the  openings ;  and  it  likewise  has  the  effect  of  forming  a 
totral  object  more  enriched  than  the  rest  of  the  design,  the  result  of  wmch 
generally  good. 

This  centre  house  has  a  pediment  over  it,  to  mark  it  as  the  principal 
iture  in  the  composition ;  and  the  pediment  is  crowned  with  an  ornamented 
roterion.  The  windows  of  the  pnncipal  floor,  on  each  side  of  the  portico, 
e  in  deep  recesses  between  antae  that  correspond  with  those  of  tiie  smaller 
fticoes,  which  connect  what  may  be  considered  as  the  wings.  The  windows 
OTC  these  are  small,  with  semicircular  heads,  over  which  the  wall  is  solid ; 
>|jun  surface  here  being  requisite  to  give  breadth  and  repose  to  the  compo- 
ion.  The  two  side  attics  must,  therefore,  be  lighted  by  flat  windows  in  the 
[>f. 

The  entrance  from  the  portico  is  into  a  passage  having  a  groined  roof 
pported  on  ants.  A  door  on  the  right  hand  conducts  to  a  small  morning 
Mn  or  study  (6),  14  ft.  by  10  ft.  6  in.,  fitted  up  in  an  unpretending  manner. 
;  the  end  of  the  passage  is  another  passage  somewhat  wider,  crossing  it  at 
;fat  angles,  likewise  having  a  groined  roof  supported  on  antae.  At  the  point 
lere  the  two  passages  intersect  each  other,  the  groining  is  circular,  and  this 
an  appropriate  place  for  suspending  a  lamp.  At  the  end  of  the  passage, 
posite  to  the  entrance  from  the  portico,  is  the  door  into  the  drawmgroom 
\,  an  apartment  27  ft.  long  and  14  ft.  bioad,  lighted  by  three  windows,  and 
ving  at  each  end  a  fireplace  between  two  arches,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
mice  being  carried  all  round  the  ceiling  without  breaks.     The  transverse 
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paaaage  hu,  on  the  right  hand  at  the  end,  a  door  to  give  ftreCM  to  the 
library  (d).  Thii  is  k  room  that  parttikeB  of  the  gaiter^  rorm  ;  it  bAifi  34  ft. 
long  and  10  ft.  broad;  but  this  length  will  not  be  unnightly,  h  *  portioii  ii 
parted  off  from  each  end  b^  columns  and  oMk.  On  the  contrvry,  thii  fom 
will  be  particularly  convenient,  from  iti  preaenting  •  verj  large  lurftre  of 
walling  fcir  the  bookeaiM.  The  fireplace  it  In  the  centre  of  one  lidc,  andit 
opposite  to  the  door.    Bj  l\u»  Bmn^ement.so  air  of  extent  and  a 
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will  be  obtained  when  the  library  door  is  open,  as  the  chimneypiece  wilV 
form  a  handsome  obiect  for  terminating  the  vista  along  the  passage,  and  ibm 
pier-glass  over  it  will  reflect  back  the  passaee  along  its  whole  extent,  up  Xm^ 
the  niche  and  statue  at  the  farther  end.  The  windows  are  one  at  each  encj 
which  will  be  found  sufficient  to  light  the  whole  room,  notwithstandiiu  t^. 
great  length,  as  they  are  very  wide.  Between  the  columns  and  the  trom^ 
window  is  a  door  into  the  morning  room  or  study  (6). 

The  left4iand  portion  of  the  transverse  passage  has  a  niche  at  the  end  Q^ 
the  reception  ot  a  statue,  and  it  conducts  to  the  dining-room,  stairca;.^ 
garden  door,  basement,  &c. 

The  dining-room  (e)  is  19  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  consists  of  a  square  part  ligfa- 
by  two  windows,  and  an  elliptical  part  on  the  entrance  end  having  a  b^^ 
window  of  painted  class  at  one  end,  and  the  door  at  the  other ;  the  firep^^ 
is  in  the  centre  of  tne  flat  side  of  the  elliptical  end,  but  formed  so  as  to      , 
pense  with  a  projecting  chimney-breast,  as  that  would  interfere  with 
simplicity  of  the  curved  form.     The  flue,  which  is  9  in.  by  14  in.,  ma^p' 
carried  up  in  the  18  in.  wall,  without  any  such  addition  ;  and  the  protec^^ 
jambs  for  receiving  the  grate  need  not  be  higher  than  the  manteUshdf,      ^ 
may  be  covered  with  marble,  so  as  to  form  a  bold  chimneypiece.    Ther^  tr 
two  large  niches  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  that  will  contain  groupa  q 
statuary,  or  articles  of  furniture.     The  elliptical  portion  of  the  room   is  (g 
have  a  domed  ceiling,  which  will  be  separated  from  the  flat  ceiling  of  t^ 
square  part  by  an  elliptical  arch.     The  efiect  of  this  room  will  be  no^rel,  mott 
likely  pleasing,  and  certainly  very  picturesque.     The  form  is  the  remit  of 
necessity,  the  difficulty  being  to  arrange  in  any  other  manner  the  unequally, 
sized  and  arranged  wmdows.     The  sideboard  can  stand  in  the  square  pin; 
opposite  the  windows,  which  will  leave  room  for  a  good  large  dining-taUe^ 
that  may  have  the  end  nearest  the  fireplace  semicircular. 

The  staircase  is  to  be  of  stone,  and  to  have  a  massive  metal  balastridiof. 
It  will  be  lighted  by  a  skylight,  and  a  window  on  each  of  the  chamber  ilooa 
Under  the  chief  flight  of  stairs,  there  must  be  a  descent  of  three  steps  to  • 
landing  (/),  where  will  be  the  staircase  to  the  offices  in  the  basement,  and 
the  garden  door  entering  into  a  covered  porch,  having  the  garden  in  front  and 
a  water-closet  on  the  left  hand. 

The  other  houses  have  porticoes  (f),  each  formed  by  two  engaged  and  two 
isolated  ants,  and  approached  by  three  steps  that  are  between  the  ante, 
and  each  portico  serves  as  the  entrance  to  two  dwellings.  The  doon  are 
opposite  tne  side  intercolumniations,  and  in  the  centre  and  at  each  end  of 
the  pronaos  is  a  niche  in  the  wall  for  the  reception  of  a  statue.  AH  tbeie 
houses  have  the  same  accommodation.  From  the  portico,  the  entrance  ia 
into  a  hall  ih)  16  ft.  by  10  ft.,  communicating  with  the  staircase  and  tbe 
body  of  the  house  by  an  open  archway,  and  with  the  garden  porch  {k)  bjr  a 
glazed  door.  The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  groined,  and  has  a  large  compartmcfit 
coved,  within  which  is  an  ample  skylight  of  the  same  form,  indicated  br  tb^ 
inner  oval  dotted  line.  The  fireplace  is  on  the  right  hand  in  two  ot  the 
houses,  and  on  the  left  hand  in  the  other  two.  The  staircase  is  of  the  no^ 
kind  as  that  described  for  the  centre  house,  except  that  the  ceiling  under  tke 
landing  is  eroined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  entrance  hsdl.  (See  the  hd*^ 
dotted  oval  in  the  plans.}  The  doors  into  the  principal  rooms  are  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

The  dining-room  is  16  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  6  in.  wide  ;  it  is  lighted  by  t«<> 
windows  in  the  side,  looking  into  the  garden,  and  has  the  fij^place  at  the  csil 
opposite  the  door. 

The  drawingroom  (m)  is  25  ft.  by  17  ft.,  lighted  by  three  windows  m  ^ 
side,  and  bavins  the  chimney-piece  m  the  centre  of  one  end,  and  a  niche  o^ 
bite  to  it  [overlooked  by  the  engraver  when  reducing  this  small  plan  w0 
the  large  one].  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  chimnevobreasts  to  any  of  ^ 
rooms,  as  the  fireplaces  and  flues  may  be  all  constructed  in  a  manner  sumlir  to 
those  in  the  dining-room  of  the  centre  house. 
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,  The  kitchen  and  offices  are  in  the  basement,  and  the  staircaae  from  them 
i«  brooght  up  under  the  principal  ttairs.  The  water-cloiet  is  entered  from  the 
Svden  porch. 

The  external  sides  of  the  houses  are  all  alike,  and  are  very  plain  (see 
J^»  121.}.    There  is  on  the  chamber  floor  one  window  m  the  centre  to  give 

light  to  a  smuU  bed  or  dress- 
ing room ;  and  there  is  on 
each  side  of  it  a  niche  for 
the  reception  of  statues. 
The  chimneys  rise  in  the 
centre  and  form  a  bold  pe- 
(IcAtal  that  is  connected 
with  the  angular  blocks  by 
-IfS  ^"^^'^  ^i-  »»«•  Side  View  qf  the  Cki»^  gradetti.  This  pedestal  is 
V/Ar  c»,«.<y.ic^  ney^.  surmounted  by  an  enriched 

band   or   crowning,  sculptured  with   honeysuckle  and  lotus,  as  shown   in 
JSgt.  123.  and  124. 

J%e  Gardens  fir  the  Five  Suburban  Dweflingt.  —  The  whole  plot  of  ground  in 
this  design  consists  of  two  acres  and  a  quarter ;  each  of  the  buildings  having 
one  rood  and  a  half,  of  which  one  rood  is  devoted  to  the  pleasure-garden, 
mxid  the  remainder  occupied  by  the  stable-yard,  site  of  dwelling-house,  and  the 
front  garden. 

This  plan  is  not  arranged  with  regard  to  any  particular  aspect,  as  the  ter- 
race must  be  placed  paridlel  to  the  general  line  of  road  on  which  it  verges. 
On  this  account,  the  gardens  are  laid  out  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  any  locality, 
bv  merely  shifting  a  few  of  the  flower-beds  to  the  most  sunny  parts,  if  the 
places  shown  for  them  happen  to  be  too  much  in  shade :  this  may  be  done 
without  deranging  the  general  plan. 

The  ground  is  supposed  to  be  level,  but  a  slight  rise  or  a  few  inequalities 
wOl  not  be  injurious.  Each  garden  is  laid  out  differently,  so  live  designs  are 
given  in  this  one  plan  (Jig,  120.)  for  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds  attached 
to  suburban  residences  placed  in  rows  of  this  description. 

The  front  garden  is  common  to  all  the  houses,  and  the  entrance  is  at  either 
end  through  a  wide  carriage  gateway,  by  a  13  ft.  road  that  sweeps  boldly 
round  to  Uie  front  of  the  terrace.  No  flower  borders  are  here  introduced,  as 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  could  be  brought  to  agree 
among  themselves  to  bear  the  expense  of  proper  cultivation,  if  such  an 
arrangement  could  be  made,  they  might  be  introduc  ed  with  good  effect. 

The  gardens  could  not  be  equally  apportioned,  owing  to  the  houses  being 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  side  walls,  which  gives  the  end  ones  more 
than  the  rest ;  although,  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  separating  walls  have 
been  made  to  bend  away  from  the  centre  as  mucn  as  could  be  ventured  upon. 

The  garden  a  has  a  walk  6  ft.  6  in.  wide,  that  conducts  from  the  back 
doorway,  in  a  serpentine  line,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  ground,  sweeping  in 
its  course  round  a  thicket  of  shrubs,  that  serves  to  conceal  from  the  house 
the  farther  part  of  it,  and  thereby  leaves  to  the  imagination  the  task  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  the  lawn  in  that  direction.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
ground  the  walk  bends  suddenly  round,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  yard  wall  for 
a  short  distance ;  here  it  must  be  sunk  about  a  foot,  that  it  may  not  be  visible 
from  the  windows  of  the  dining-room  ;  and  the  turf  on  each  side  must  slope 
gently  down  to  it  in  a  natural  manner.  The  shrubbery,  formed  against  tne 
yard  wall  for  the  purpose  of  a  screen,  must  be  of  evergreens,  and  may  or  may 
not  be  fac«l  out  with  flowers.  From  this  part  there  is  an  entrance  to  the 
stable-yard.  The  main  walk  now  takes  a  direction  homeward  between  the 
boundary  wall  and  a  close  screen  of  shrubs,  which  conceals  it  from  the  house 
and  from  the  other  parts  of  the  garden.  The  wall  may  be  covered  with  Irish 
ivy,  if  the  aspect  is  such  as  will  not  allow  of  flowering  creepers  erowing  freely 
against  it,  but  it  must  be  well  covered  with  leaftige  of  some  kind  ;  and  the 
border  against  it,  which  is  18  in.  wide,  must  be  kept  well  stocked  with  such 
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hardy  herbaceous  plants  as  will  thrive  in  so  shady  a  situation.  The  walk  now-*^ 
ends  in  that  which  conducts  from  the  back  door  to  a  gate  in  the  front  fence,^ 
through  which  it  passes  to  the  front  garden.  The  junction  of  the  two  walki^ 
is  not  visible  from  the  dining-room,  and  the  last-mentioned  walk  is  made  toc2 
curve  boldly  round  the  house,  to  give  an  idea  of  extent  in  that  direction. 

The  flower-borders  introducetl  on  the  lawn  must  be  kept  very  neatly,  ancE^ 
always  well  stocked,  and  the  outline  of  each  preserved  with  great  care. 

The  area  may  either  have  a  perpendicular  wall  i^nst  the  ijardeii,  or  ^m 
sloping  one  of  large  rough  flint,  in  the  interstices  of  which  specmieiis  of  tb-^  . 
cistus  and  other  small  rock  plants  may  be  introduced  with  go<xl  effect,  as  ihe^^ 
will  be  seen  from  the  dining-room  windows.  ~ 

The  yard  contains  a  fuel-house,  shed,  coach-house,  and  three-stalled  stabli 
with  loft  and  man*H  sleeping-room  over  it.     The  coach  entrance  to  the  yard  i 
from  a  back  road  that  runs  parallel  to  the  entrance  road. 

The  garden  h  is  laid  out  with  more  formality  than  is  the  precedtng  desigii. 
One  luroad  gravel  walk  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  the  back  door  of  the  bouaev 
to  the  stable  yard,  and  communicates  with  it  by  an  ornamental  arched  gat^ 
way,  the  effect  of  which,  as  the  terminating  objject  of  a  straight  pathway,  it 
good,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick  and  elsewbtfe. 
On  each  side  of  this  walk  is  turf,  bounded  by  shrubbery,  and  having  flower 
borders  cut  out  upon  it.  The  first  objects  from  the  house  are,  a  long  bed  on 
one  side,  and  a  parterre  on  the  other  adjoining  the  kitchen  area.  The  second 
feature  presenteil  is  a  mass  of  flowers  and  shrubs  on  each  side,  made  to  look 
as  if  thev  were  arranged  on  stands,  by  bein^  planted  in  earth  thrown  up  hi  a 
regular  form,  at  the  highest  ansle  it  will  retam  a^inst  the  wall ;  and,  iftbeMS 
are  neatly  kept,  an  effect  of  high  cultivation  will  be  produced,  th«t  will  be 
very  pleasing  so  near  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  in  so  small  a  g^urden.  The 
walls  above  and  on  each  side  must  be  covered  with  flowering  creepers,  placing 
those  that  are  evergreen  nearest  to  the  house.  Beyond  these  flower-banks 
are  projecting  thickets  of  evergreen  shrubs,  that  partially  shut  oflT  the  lower 
part  of  the  garden,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  apparent  magnitude.  At 
a  little  distance  from  these  is  a  walk  that  leaves  the  main  one  at  a  right  angle, 
and  conducts  to  a  seat,  and  thence  running  between  the  boundary  wall  and  a 
close  shrubbery,  reenters  it  again  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Wherever 
the  walls  have  a  shrubbery  close  against  them,  they  are  to  be  covered  with 
Irish  ivv. 

The  garden  c  is  not  larger  than  the  rest,  though  belongmg  to  the  centre 
house,  which  is  the  principal  of  the  range.  It  is  laid  out  in  a  uniform  manner. 
The  area  is  skirted  by  a  straight  walk,  &om  which  springs  a  semicircular  one. 
The  space  enclosed  between  them  is  taken  u[)  with  parterre  work  of  a  radiating 
pattern,  on  turf.  From  the  circumference  of  this,  opposite  to  the  centre,  is  a 
straight  walk  terminating  in  a  circle  of  gravel,  having  for  its  centre  a  fountain, 
if  such  is  attainable  ;  if  not,  a  statue,  a  sun-dial,  a  stone  flower-stand,  or  some 
other  interesting  artificial  object.  The  lawn  on  each  side  of  this  walk  is  cut 
off*  from  the  rest  of  the  garden  by  an  evergreen  thicket,  which  serves  to 
conceal  the  direction  of  the  walks  that  leave  the  gravelled  circle,  and  likewise 
the  extent  of  the  ground  beyond.  At  the  point  of  these  thickets,  next  the 
walk,  are  to  be  placed  handsome  vases,  containing  aloes  or  yuccas ;  and,  in 
the  nook  that  is  formed  between  the  thicket  and  the  wall,  other  vases  of  a 
larger  description,  on  rich  architectural  flower-stands.  These  various  obfccts, 
so  arranged,  will  be  found  to  group  well  together;  and  the  efllect  of  some 
being  imnieiliately  backed  with  foliage,  and  the  others  open  to  the  scenery 
beyond,  will  be  highly  picturesque ;  and  the  whole  will  have  a  character  m 
richness  and  elegance,  as  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  drawingiroom,  that 
cannot  fiul  to  please.  This  character  will  be  kept  up  and  increased  by  the 
flower  banks,  climbing  roses,  and  choice  creepers,  against  each  of  the  divisioa 
walls ;  and  by  the  walls  themselves  having  smalt  tazzas  containing  floweriflf 
plants  placed  on  them  at  equal  distances,  around  which,  so  aa  partiaflv  to 
.couceaJ  them,  the  roses  might  be  allowed  to  grow.    The  farther  part  of  the 
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gvden  is  of  a  less  artificial  character.  The  walk  leaves  the  gravelled  circle 
on  one  side,  and,  after  skirting  round  between  the  shrubbery  and  the  foliage- 
clad  walls,  reenters  on  the  opposite  side.  The  walk  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
Duist  be  sunk,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  from  the  windows  of  the  princip^  floor 
of  the  house,  that  apparent  extent  may  be  given  to  the  premises,  by  not  dis- 
playing the  junction  of  the  two  walks  that  leave  the  gravelled  circle  in 
opposite  directions.  The  imagination  will  supply  the  connexion,  and  no 
doubt  picture  it  as  being  at  a  considerable  distance  off;  most  likely  beyond 
the  ysra  and  stable  buildings.  Against  the  yard  wall  a  flower  bank  is  to  be 
placed,  having  lofty  shrubs  to  form  the  back  of  it. 

The  ffarden  d  is  laid  out  with  great  simplicity.     The  walk  leaves  the  back 

door  ofthe  house  in  a  serpentine  manner,  sweeping  round  a  clump  of  shrubs 

that  abats  against  the  division  wall,  and  which  serves  to  intercept  the  view  of 

the  fitfther  part  of  the  walk,  and  leaves  the  mind  to  supply,  by  imaj^nation,  its 

subsequent  direction,  and  the  extent  of  the  demesne  on  that  side.     Yet  it 

continues  in  fact  almost  in  a  straight  line,  following  the  wall  to  the  farther 

end  ofthe  ground,  then  turning  sharply  along  by  the  yard  wall,  where  it  is 

sunk  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  at  the  extremity  of  the  other  gardens,  and 

continues  skirting  the  side  wall,  and  finally  falls  into  itself  just  by  the  clump 

spoken  of  before.    Two  vases  may  be  introduced  in  this  garden  with  good 

^ect,  as  they  will  combine  well  with  the  tazzas  placed  on  the  wall  between  it 

and  garden  c.     The  walls,  where  not  concealed  by  shrubbery,  are  to  be 

coverad  with  creepers,  and  two  raised  earth  flower  banks  are  to  be  placed 

ugainst  tbem  near  to  the  house. 

The  garden  e  is  the  same  size  as  garden  a,  and  is  laid  out  in  a  similar  style. 

The  walk  which  from  the  dining-room  appears  to  be  the  main  one  sweeps 

directiy  from  the  back  door,  round  the  house,  to  the  gate  in  the  fence  parting 

off  the  front  ^den.     This  circuitous  direction  will  afford  great  play  to  the 

imagination  m  determining  the  boundary  of  the  premises,  especially  as  but 

one  walk  branching  from  it  can  be  seen  from  the  windows  at  tne  back  of  the 

liouae,  and  that,  firom  its  going  off  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  will  appear  requisite, 

and,  from  its  not  being  again  visible  (it  being  sunk  where  it  crosses  the  lawn) 

ivill  rather  add  to,  than  detract  from,  the  apparent  magnitude  ofthe  demesne. 

The  walk  that  conducts  round  the  garden  is,  for  the  most  part,  planted  off 

from  the  lawn,  and  entirely  so  from  the  house.     The  parterre  is  radiating 

«nd  placed  round  the  circular  walk ;  and  the  other  flower  beds  between  the 

^wslk  and  the  area  are  continued  round  the  comer  of  the  house  ;  all  which 

will  further  the  idea  of  the  principal  part  of  the  grounds  beinp^  also  in  that 

cjuarter ;  and  this,  combined  with  the  open  vista  which  is  visible  along  the 

lawn,  will  present  from  the  dining-room  windows  the  effect  of  what  may  be 

considered,  for  a  suburban  residence,  a  very  extensive  garden. 


Art.  X.     What  Grordeners  might  learn  by  attending  to  the  Habits  of 

Birds,     By  John  Dunlop. 

Much  rational  amusement  might  be  found  by  gardeners  in  studying  the  habits 
of  birds  and  insects,  instead  of  frequenting  the  pot-house,  as  many  of  them 
do.  Although  I  have  been  a  strict  observer  of  nature  for  years,  vet  there  is 
scarcely  a  w^k  passes  in  which  I  do  not  discover  something  which  I  before 
knew  nothing  of.  For  some  weeks  past  I  have  been  much  amused  with  a 
pair  of  wrynecks  (r6nx  TorquUla),  which  had  nestled  in  the  hole  of  a  tree  in 
our  garden,  where  they  hatched  four  young  ones.  In  a  few  days  afterwards 
I  found  several  shells  of  the  common  snail  (Helix  nemor^is)  lying  around  the 
tree,  which  daily  increased  in  numbers.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  watch  the  old 
ones,  never  before  having  heard  of  their  feeding  their  young  upon  snails,  and 
I  was  truly  astonished  at  the  dexterity  with  which  they  would  lay  the  shell 
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upon  the  ground  and  open  it,  in  the  manner  of  those  which  I  hare  sent 
Ninety  of  these  shells  have  they  emptied  under  the  tree,  and  many  more  tbcs 
must  have  destroyed  elsewhere.  This  was  before  they  took  wing  ;  how  mai^ 
more  they  will  require  before  they  can  feed  themselvea  I  know  not.  B^ 
what  1  have  seen  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  gardeners,  who  often  destr^ 
them  for  amusement  upon  their  first  arrival  in  this  country  ;  and  for  want 
knowing  that  they  are  truly  the  gardener's  friend,  and  ought  to  be  protect^ 
by  them.  It  was  truly  amusing  to  see  the  parents,  after  the  young  were  fi^ 
fledged,  trying  by  every  means  to  induce  them  to  leave  the  nest  and  t^^ 
wing  ;  they  would  sit  upon  the  tree  within  sight  of  the  hole,  with  a  snai^ 
their  mandibles,  twisting  their  necks  in  a  thousand  fantastic  forma,  to  i>M^^ 
their  young  ones  to  come  out.  They  have  at  last  succeeded  ;  they  are  g;^^ 
and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  see  no  more  of  them  before  next  April,  when  I  ci^n^ 
they  will  again  pay  me  a  visit. 
Worcester  Park,  Aug.  7.  1843. 


Abt.  XI.  Botanical,  FloricuUural^  and  Arboriculturtd  Notka  ^ 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  vUk 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  {whether  old  or  nev) 
already  in  Cultivation  :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
Supplement  to  the  **  Encyclopcsdia  of  Plants,^  the  "  Hortus  Bri- 
tannicus,^  the  "  Hortus  Lignosus^  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Frud- 
cetum  Britannicum*^ 

Curtis^s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates  ;  3*.  6d,  coloured,  3*.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden* 
Kew. 

Edwards^ s  Botnnical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series 
each  containing  six  plates ;  Ss.  6d,  coloured,  Ss»  plain.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  College,  London. 

PaxtorCs  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  PlanU; 
in  monthly  numbers  ;  large  8vo  ;  2s,  6d,  each. 

JDitf^macese. 

7\Si,  C.\NDO'LLEil  pfA"- 

tetriDiIra  LfiM//.     tetrandrous    •  i_J    or    7    jn    Y    Swan  Rirer    184S.    C     s.pJ   Boti**' 

This  is  a  very  hondsome  greenhouse  shnib,  with  both  its  leaves  and  ^Mtx* 
nearly  twice  as  lar<^e  as  those  of  the  common  species.  It  has  been  already 
noticed,  p  445.  The  name  alludes  to  the  stamens  being  disposed  in  fuar  fciy 
distinct  bundles.  The  species  is  remarkable  for  the  bright  orange  colour  tfd 
large  size  of  the  aril  of  its  seeds,  which  is  nearly  as  much  cut  as  that  of  the 
nutmeg  ;  and,  in  fact,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  mace.  It  is  a  hinly 
greenhouse  plant,  of  very  easy  culture,  which  will  flower  freely  in  a  poll 
though  it  blows  l)etter  when  planted  out  in  a  bed.  In  all  cases  care  sbonU 
be  taken  to  kiH^p  the  collar  above  ground,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  sufler  fro* 
damp  during  winter.  «  Water  should  be  liberally  given  during  the  samiBor 
months,  and  plenty  of  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  permits,  applying  ao 
fire-hent  except  to  keep  off  frost.  It  is  readily  propaunted  by  cutunca  oader 
ordinary  Ircntmciit."  (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843.) 

3070.  viscA  RIA  Caryopf^ylldccie. 

ocuUu  L/wr/.     ir«rit.«yed     O      or     S     m     Pk     Algleni     IStt.     8     eo     B«Ci«f.»** 

This  plant  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  common  anmis]  Agi«* 
st^nina  CWwRbtm,  b\\\.  \x  basi  a  dark  eye,  and  '*  its  petab  have  a  siiort  aad 
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iMginate  appendage,  and  not  a  long  bifid  one.  In  the  form  of  the 
e  is  this  difference,  that  in  the  plant  before  us  it  contracts  suddenly 
niiddle,  while  in  Coeii- Adsa  it  narrows  very  gradually.  Further- 
aarface  of  the  seed-vessel  here  is  rough,  with  fine  granulations,  but 
Id&ti  it  is  smooth.**  This  plant  is  a  hardy  annual,  requiring  the  usual 
ofplants  of  that  kind.  Its  seeds  were  gathered  on  dry  hills,  about 
es  from  Algiers,  and  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in 
y  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  at  York.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843.) 

Ma^igh^ceae. 

ik^iium  jairop/iafolium  A  dr.  de  Jus.     This  is  a  pretty  stove  plant, 
abundance  of  yellow  flowers  and  palmated  leaves.    (^Bot.  Reg,,  Aug. 

Melidcete. 

a  ioMta  Lindl.  A  very  curious  stove  shrub  from  Sierra  Leone.  It 
flowers,  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  orange  tree.  (^Bot,  Reg., 
3,  Misc.) 

DropiBoidcetff, 
»LUM  9317  polyphf  Hum  Boi.  mag.  t.  4041 ;  and  Pasi,  mag.  hat  vol.  x  p.  175. 

etty  species  of  Trops^olum,  though  marked  in  the  HorL  Brit,  as  in- 
in  1827,  is  stated  in  the  Botanical  magazine  to  have  been  only  **  lately 
d  **  into  this  country  ;  and  in  Paxton't  Alagazine  it  is  said  to  have 
Kiuced  in  1839.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  producing  a  great  abun- 
bright  yellow  flowers  and  small,  palmated,  glaucous  leaves.  (^Bof, 
t.  1843;  and  Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Sept.  1843.) 

'Rutdceie. 

CHPTON  Neet  et  Martius.       Rkd-coat.    (From  ertUkroM^  red,  and  chiton^  s  cost.) 

riM43  47. 
\ANeetetMarUu$     Braxillan     f  O    or    10    Jl    W    Brasil    184a.     C     t.1    Botreg*. 

ant  forms  a  small  tree  about  10  ft.  high,  *'  with  the  habit  of  a  Theo- 
he  stem  being  altogether  unbranched,  and  the  long  leathery  leaves 
at  one  end."  The  flowers  are  white  with  red  calyxes,  and  hence 
of  the  genus,  which  signifies  red-coat.  It  is  found  in  **  close  shady 
the  virgin  woods  of  Brazil,  preferring  a  granitic  soil ;"  and  it  flow- 
jTon  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  '*  It  is  one  of  those  fragrant  trees 
»pics  whose  foliage  is  filled  with  a  sweet  volatile  oil,  like  tnat  oi  the 
nd  whose  aromatic  tonic  bark  is  valuable  as  a  remedy  for  the  fevers 
>untries."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.  1843.) 

LeguminoscB. 
rs  [40. 

Jacq.    Baron  Welden*s    A    or    10    ap.my    Y    Dalmatia    1840.    C    co    Bot.  reg.  1843, 

ery  beautiful  species  of  Cytisus  differs  from  the  laburnum  in  its 
"owinc  in  short  erect  racemes,  instead  of  in  long  drooping  ones.  Its 
\  wo  like  those  of  the  laburnum  that  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
t  plant  when  not  in  flower.  It  is  exceedinglv  poisonous,  and  even 
of  its  flowers  is  said  to  produce  the  headache.  It  has  been  frc- 
dluded  to  in  this  Magazine,  and  is  described  and  figured  in  the 
mdia  of  Trect  and  Shrubs,  fig.  343.  (Bo/.  Reg.,  Aug.  1843.) 

i  [4041. 

ViAHook.    round-leaTed    m.  \ |    or    3    ap    Y    New  Holland    1849.    C    i.p.l    Bot.  mag. 

)ecies  was  found  near  Hunter*s  River  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse, 

I  very  interesting  travels  in  New  Holland.    "  it  is  a  straggling  plant ; 

trained  upon  a  trellis  in  a  garden-pot  it  makes  a  very  elegant  appear- 

ita  graceful  drooping  branches  and  copious  heads  of  blossoms,  more 

turn  the  leaves."  (Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.  1843.) 

I  Boi.  Reg.,  1843.  4G. 

ndley  observes  of  this  plant,  that  *'  the  leaves  and  branches  are 
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covered  with  the  most  delicate  bloom,  and  the  flowers,  produced  in  large 
masses  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  are  of  the  clearest  and  softest  yellow.*'  He 
adds,  "  that  it  belong  to  the  same  section  of  the  genus  as  A.  discolor  and  A. 
dealbkta,"  but  that  it  is  probably  more  tender  than  they  are*  as  it  is  a  nadre 
of  a  warmer  latitude.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  broad,  smooth,  glaucous 
leaflets,  and  by  the  gland  found  in  those  species  in  connexion  with  the  petiole 
being  replaced  by  a  depression."  (Bot,  Reg,^  Sept.  1848.)  This  species  was 
before  alluded  to  in  p.  500. 

tOAO.  LIPA'RIA 

pftrva  Vogd    imall    tt.  i_J    or    a    mr.ap    T    Cape  of  Good  Ik^    1840.    C    eo    Bot.  mag.  «ML 

This  is  a  small  erect  shrub,  with  very  handsome  heads  of  golden  yeUow 
flowers.  {Bot.  Mag.^  Aug.  1843.) 

1581.  LABICHJE'J  [bot.  vol.  x.  pi  1«. 

bipuncUta  Ptui.    two-pointed    tt.  i_J    or    3    inr.ap    Y    Swan  River    1840.    C  t.p    Past  mt$, 

A  pretty  little  greenhouse  shrub  with  bright  golden  yellow  flowers,  som^ 
what  resembling  those  of  Euthales  macroph^Iia,  and  requiring  the  usual 
treatment  of  New  Holland  undershrubs.  **  The  species  is  named  bipunct^ta, 
on  account  of  some  of  the  leaves  having  their  points  split  into  two.  This 
characteristic  is,  however,  by  no  means  general,  and  Iooks  almost  as  if  the 
point  had  been  split  artificially ."  (Paxt,  Mag.  ofBot.^  Aug.  1843.) 

1260.  GASTROLO'BIUM 

aciktum  Hook,     acute    tt.  i_J    or    1|    mr    Y.R     Swan  River    1841.     C    i.l.p     Bot. 

A  pretty  little  greenhouse  shrub,  raised  from  seeds  sent  from  the 
^ver  to  the  Kew  Garden  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  1842.    (Boi,  Mag.,  Sept. 
1843.) 

Brongnidr^a  sericea  Schlech.  "  A  downy  shrub  ;  when  out  of  flower  look- 
ing something  like  an  amorpha,  with  leaves  pubescent  on  the  midrib  and 
beneath,  but  smooth  above  when  full  grown.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  dingy  purple,  the  petals  being  almost  hidden  by  tneir  lai^  green 
cal3rx.  The  plant  **  has  little  beauty,  and  is  too  tender  for  the  dunate  of 
London."  (Bot.  Reg,,  Sept.  1843,  Misc.) 

Sph€eroldbium  acundndfum  Benth.  **  A  little  Swan  River  shrub»  with  rush- 
like stems,  and  whorls  of  orange-red  papilionaceous  flowers."  (Boi.  Reg, 
Aug.  1843,  Misc.) 

'Rotdce€e, 

LindleyvL  metpiloidet  Humb.  et  Kunth.  This  rare  plant,  which  is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  has  lately  flowered  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Ckuxlen.  It  is 
an  evergreen  tree,  with  "  something  of  the  appearance  of  Chitas^gua  menci^ 
but  has  a  dry  capsular  fruit."  (  Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.  1843,  Misc.) 

Onagrdrue, 

1188.  FU'CHS/J  rTol.x.fklM 

ezoDiteiif  Porf.     Exeter     A  t_J    or    4    Jl.au     C.P    hybrid     184S.    C    r.ai     rixuwm§.^m 

This  is  a  very  handsome  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Pince  of  the  Exeter  Nur- 
sery, between  F.  cordif^lia  and  F.  globdsa.  The  flowers  are  liu«e,  with  a 
long  tube,  and  of  the  most  brilliant  colours.  (Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bci.,  Aug. 
1843.) 

yLyrtdcetg. 
1493.  EUCALY'PTUS  [L    i.p    Bot  mm.  49 

cplachnlcirpon  Hook,    Splacbnum-Anaited     ^  i_J    or    16    Y    apjl    King  Geo^*i  %omiL    V^ 

This  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  which,  in  British  gardens,  only  attains  the 
height  of  about  16  fl.  ;  but  which,  in  its  native  country,  is  said  to  become  aa 
immense  tree.  The  flowers  are  the  laigest  of  the  genus.  IBoL  Mag,,  Sept 
1843.) 

Hvpocaj^mna  anguttijvlium  Endl.  **  A  charming  sweet-scented  greeohonse 
shrub,  raised  from  Swan  River  seeds  by  Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons  of  the 
Handsworth  Nursery,  Birmingham."  The  flowers  are  white.  (Boi,  Btg^ 
Aug.  1843,  Biisc.) 
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fis  detmJUra  LindL  A  little  heath-like  shrub,  belonging  to  the 
ties  of  New  Holland,  with  corymbs  of  delicately  formed  pink 
at  they  are  not  bright  enoush,  nor  in  sufficient  mass,  to  produce  a 
ect.  {Bot.  Reg,,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

CactdcetB. 
LIS 
^b0k.    braehlate   tt.  |_J    ca    f    mr    W    Bu«ikm  Ayret    1848.    C    i.p    BoC.  maf .  4039. 

a  species  of  this  genus,  with  numerous  branches  very  close  together. 
rs  are  small,  and  not  showy.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Sept.  1843.) 

RtiMmr. 

ltd  [Bot.  fluff.  4044. 

\m  Hook.     Mrt,  8herbouni«*i    |_  O    or    8    jn     W.R     Slenrm  Leone    184S.     C    co 

landsome  species  of  the  Cape  jasmine,  characterised  by  the  deq> 
side  the  mouth  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra 
1  requires  the  usual  treatment  of  stove  shrubs.    (^BoL  Mag^  Oct. 

veypetala  Lindl.  This  species  of  R&ndta  is  a  native  of  India.  "  It 
ense  and  somewhat  spiny  shrub,  with  shining,  small,  oval,  densely 
saves  ;  and  solitary,  terminal,  stalkless  flowers,  which  are  yellowish 
•scented."  It  is  rather  tender  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
.»  Sept.  1843,  Misc.) 

(TA  S2348  frut^iceiu  Boi.  Mag.  8867. 

>  [maff.  4011. 

u  Hook.    reed-lMTed    flL  |_J    or    1    au    Y    Cape  of  Good  Hope    178a     C    s.p    Hot. 

ides  is  remarkable  for  its  fleshy  succulent  leaves,  which  resemble 
mesenibryanthemum.     Its  flowers  are  large  and  yellow,  and  are 
in  great  abundance.  (Bot,  Mag.,  April,  1843.) 

B/il  Lin.  fill.       (Called  after  lf/dbi«IAmMA«.  a  SpanUhboUnlit.)  [1848,99. 

II.     roie-coloured    v.  l_1     or    1     my    Pk     South  America    1840.     C    t.p.l    Bot.  reg. 

y  singular  genus  consists  of  small  plants,  natives  of  South  America, 
their  native  country,  form  spiny  bushes,  with  very  singularly  shaped 
This  species  requires  a  warm  greenhouse,  in  which  the  temperature 
Iter  averages  47^.  The  plant  is  very  liable  to  suffer  from  damp. 
.,  June,  1843.) 

!ia  indica  Dec  "  This  is  a  coarse  herbaceous  plant,  with  large  heads 
flowers,  in  all  respects  extremely  similar  to  the  elecampane."  The 
a  native  of  Cashmere  and  other  parts  of  the  North  of  India.  {Bot, 
.  1842,  Misc.) 

abutictu  Lindl.     This  is  a  small  half-shrubby  bush,  which  is  qiute 
I  has  rough  willow-like  leaves.     The  whole  plant  smells  like  worm- 
the  flowers,  which  are  at  first  white,  become  afterwards  of  a  pale 
f.  Beg.,  Sept.  1843,  Misc.) 

Lobeltocrcp. 

k'MPYLOS  J'8978,  and  Paxt.  maff.  bot.  toL  is.  p.  928. 

HI  O.  Don     Birch-leaTed     Je  O    or    8    JI     R.Y    Brasil    1840.     C.     co    Bot.  mag. 

•wers  of  this  plant  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  8. 
The  leaves  are,  however,  much  handsomer  than  those  of  that 
The  stem  is  rather  suffiruticose  than  shrubby,  as  it  is  frequently 
ly  at  the  base.  It  has,  as  yet,  only  been  tried  in  a  stove,  but  will 
nrove  quite  as  hardy  as  S.  bicolor,  and  it  has  the  same  pecuh'arity  of 
a  long  time  in  flower.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the  Organ  Moun- 
Irazil ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Sir  M^Uiam  Hooker  that  it  flowered  for 
me  in  Europe  in  Kew  Oarden  in  July,  1842;  but  in  PaxtofCt  Maga- 
tated  that  it  was  in  flower  some  months  previous  to  that  time  in  the 
ursery.    {Bot,  Mag.,  Oct.  1842;  and  Paxt,  Mag.  of  Bot .^  Nov. 

[4015. 
BCuUtui  Pokl     long.Ktalked    je  C3    or    8   ja    R.Y    Brasil  ?    1840.    C    co    Bot.  mag. 

mt  has  not  such  showy  flowers  as  either  of  the  other  species  ;  but 
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it  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  peduncles.  "  The  steins  are  long  and 
trailing  rather  than  climbing,  and  should  be  fastened  to  a  wire  trellis,  when 
the  phint  makes  a  handsome  appearance."  Sir  W.  Hooker  adds  that  hk 
specimen  *'  flowered  in  January,  1823 ; "  but  this  is  probably  a  mispriDt  for 
1843,  as  the  plant  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  coantry  twenty  years. 
{Boi.  Mag.,  May,  1843.) 

Campttnuldcc€t, 

607.  CAMPA'NULA 

Ladlngii     Lortllag*!      O      or     |     jl      P     Portugal      184S.      8     r a      BoL  rcf.  ISOl  1% 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  little  plant,  which  requires  protection  during  winter, 
if  sown  in  the  autumn ;  and  plenty  of  air  if  sown  in  the  spring,  and  kept  in  a 
cold  firame,  **  as  the  plants  are  very  delicate  and  apt  to  damp  off.  It  may  be 
grown  in  the  open  border,  if  planted  in  a  warm  and  dry  situation  after  the 
danger  of  spring  frosts  is  over."  It  is  a  very  valuable  plant  for  either  a  pot 
in  a  green  houKC  or  a  box  in  a  balcony,  from  the  great  abundance  ofka 
blossoms,  and  the  long  time  it  continues  in  flower.  (IM.  Reg.,  April,  1843.) 

[p.  SI. 
grSaMa  Fiaek.  et  Mnf.    large    Jsi    or   8    au    P    NatolU    IB4S.     D   co    Fut.  naff,  boc  t«L  x. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  plant  with  the  habit  of  growth  of  C.  pjrramidalii, 
but  with  larger  and  more  showy  flowers.  The  flowers,  indeed,  are  sometimes 
as  much  as  3  in.  across.  The  plant  requires  the  same  treatment  as  C  pyra- 
midAlis,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  bloomine  splendidly  when  kept  in  small 
nota,  when  the  height  of  the  flower  stems  does  not  exceed  a  foot  or  9  in. 
When  treated  like  C.  pvramid^lis,  the  plant  is  still  stronger  and  more  robust, 
and  the  flower  stalk  frequently  grows  4  ft.  high.  (Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1842, 
Misc. ;  and  Part.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  March,  1843.) 

1686.  GE'SKERA  discolor  Lindl, ;  GtnxMa  poIy&nUia  Dec.  BoC.  mag.  3&96. 

ACHIME'NES  i^l^i  "m^  ^^^  naff>  bot.  vol.  x.^  lis.  .  , 

grandiOdra  Dec.    large-flowered     A  l_J    'Pl     1    in     no    Mexico     1S4&     C    r.m     Bot.  naf .  .  i 

This  very  splendid  species  was  first  discovered  in  Mexico,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  the  Continent,  and  afterwards  reached  England  through  GhenL  It 
should  be  cultivated  like  the  other  lately  introduced  plants  of  this  cenus ;  and, 
according  to  PaxtorCt  Magazine,  it  '*  requires  a  light  nutritive  sou  composed 
of  fresh  loam  and  a  large  proportion  of  leaf  mould,  or  a  somewhat  less  amount 
of  decayed  manure.  It  must  not  be  stinted  for  pot  room,  and  should  be 
started  into  ^owth  in  a  stove  or  pit  supplied  with  bottom  heat,  where  it 
may  be  kept  till  it  is  about  to  flower.  When  in  a  flowering  state,  it  may  be 
gradually  removed  to  a  warm  greenhouse  or  cool  stove,  where  it  will  bloom 
profusely."  {Pajcl.  Mag.  of  Bot,  Aug.  1843  ;  Bot.  Mag.,  May,  1843;  and 
Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

roultifldra  Gard.     many-flowered     O     pr     1     au     P     BraslI     184S.      S     co     Bot.  ma% 

This  species,  though  not  so  showy  as  most  of  those  lately  introduced,  is 
yet  very  pretty,  and  has  a  singular  appendage  on  the  limb  of  the  corolla :  in 
other  respects,  it  bears  so  much  resemblance  to  some  of  the  kinds  of  Gloxinia 
that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  species  of  that  genus.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Jan. 
1S43.) 

hirtuta  Lindl.  A  very  handsome  species  with  large,  rich,  rose-coloured 
flowers  ;  a  native  of  Guatemala.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

1703.  GLOXl'N/J 

tiiblOdra  Hook,     tube-flowered    IZQ    cu    f    au    W    South  BrasU    1841.    D    co    Bot.  sag. 

This  is  a  very  singular  species,  from  the  great  length  of  the  flower  tube, 
which  is  often  4  in.  long.  The  flowers  are  white  and  downy,  and  they  are 
produced  in  very  great  abundance.  The  plant  partakes  more  of  the  habit  of 
a  Gesnerta  than  of  a  Gloxinia.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.  1842.) 

1797.  COLU'MNEJ 

Kpl^adeni />Arf .    iplendid    1*.  O    cu    S    n    S    Braiil    IMl.    C    co    Past.  nag.  liol.ToLi.f.& 

This  species  is  also  called  Column^a  grandiflora  and  Nemat4nthus  Guill^ 
minidtia,  and  it  certainly  a^^iears  to  belong  to  the  latter  genus  in  the  shape  oT 
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I  flowers.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  fleshy  and  of  a  very  bright  green,  and 
le  lower  part  of  the  branches  is  covered  with  a  nearly  white,  smooth  bark, 
hich  has  a  y&ry  striking  eflect  when  contrasted  with  the  intense  green  of 
le  leaves  and  the  deep  scarlet  of  the  flowers.  Its  habit  of  growth  is 
ridenUy  to  become  pendent,  but  it  may  be  treated  as  a  sort  of  low  climbing 
irub,  and  it  will  probably  **  blossom  occasionally  throughout  the  whole 
MT."  {Paxt.  Mag,  ofBoL,  Feb.  1843.) 

SIfATA'NTHUS  Dec.       (From  nfiwa,  a  thread,  and  antko$,  a  flower  ;  thread-like  peduoclet.) 
Idafipea  Dee.     loog-pedancled    1^  O     cu     3     d     S     BrasU     1841.     C     eo     Bot.  mag.  4018. 

This  appears  to  be  the  same  plant  as  that  figured  under  the  name  of  Co- 
imnAi  spi^dens  in  Paxton*t  Magazmt^taiA,  if  not  the  same,  is  evidently  very 
early  allied  to  it,  and  requires  the  same  treatment.  It  has  flowered  in 
Member,  January,  and  May.    {Bot,  Mag,,  June,  1843.) 

rPOC  Y'RT  A  Mmri.     iHupo,  beneath,  and  kurtot,  gibboui ;  a  projection  of  one  side  of  the  corolla. ) 

[mag.  4047. 
■IrigilldM  Mart.     roagh-Uawed    QS     ea    S    my     S.Y     Organ  Mountains     1842.     D    oo    Bot. 

Hiis  is  another  of  the  numerous  plants  for  which  the  botanical  world  is 
idebted  to  Mr.  Veitch  of  Exeter,  and  which  he  has  imported  from  Brazil, 
lie  present  species  is,  however,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  as  its  corollas, 
tMD  their  peculiar  shape,  have  the  appearance  of  being  deformed.  (Bot, 
lag.,  Oct.  1843.) 

Drymottia  punctata  Lindl.  "  This  curious  plant  has  the  habit  of  a  Sinnf  ngia 
ith  a  creeping  stem,  and  it  was  introduced  from  Guatemala  by  M.  Hartwee." 
lie  flowers  are  of  a  pale  cream-colour,  and  the  leaves  of  a  light  green  with  a 
rimson  midrib.    (Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

B,ticaceip. 
ilHODODE'NDRON 
ft'igraas  Portf.     fragrant    tL  i_J    pr    8    mj    Li     hybrid    C    s.p    Paxt.  mag.  bot.  toI.z.  p.  147. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  plant  raised  by  Messrs.  Chandler  more  than  twenty  years 
go,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  generally  called  R,  azaleoides,  see 
fort.  BrU,    (Paxt,  Mag.  of  Bot,,  Aug.  1843.) 

Bollia&n// LindL    Bot.  Reg.  1843,  25. 

This  is  a  garden  variety  of  R.  arb^reum,  **  remarkable  for  its  deep-red 
lowers  and  the  closeness  with  which  they  are  arranged."  It  is  more  tender 
ban  the  common  tree  rhododendron.     (^Bot.  Reg.,  May,  1843.) 

AZA'LEA  4341  indica  var.  Bot.  Reg.  1842, 56. 

This  beautiful  double  red  azalea  was  imported  from  China  by  W.  Wells, 
Ssq ,  of  Redleaf.  It  is  much  handsomer  than  any  of  the  double-flowering 
Jnds  that  have  been  originated  in  this  country.     (Bot,  Reg.y  Oct.  1842.) 

iVRPCA 

VeaUi  Paxt.    Dr.  Neiirs  hybrid. 

This  a  hybrid  between  E.  arist^ta  and  E.  Wnnxoides.  It  is  an  elegant  plant, 
rith  deep-pink  flowers  softening  into  white  in  the  limb.  (Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot,, 
)ct.  1842.) 

Pteris  ovalifolia  G.  Don.  A  fine  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
ndia,  having  white  flowers  tinged  with  pink.     (Bot.  Reg.,  July,  1842,  Misc.) 

OMAROSTA'PUYLIS  Endl.       (Komarot,  the  arbutus,  itapkylfs,  a  bunch  of  grapes.)        [1843,  30. 
«rbat61des  Lindl.    Arbutus-lilLe    A  |    pr    6    o    my    W    Guatemala    1840.    C    s.p    Bot.  reg. 

This  plant  very  much  resembles  an  ilrbutus,  but  the  fruit,  instead  of  being 
nany-seeded,  is  a  5-celled  drupe.  The  plant  is  a  pretty,  half-hardy,  evergreen 
hrub  growing  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  flowering  abundantly.  (Bot.  Reg,,  June, 
843.) 

[ACLEA*N/i*  Hook.       (In  honour  of  John  MacUan,  Esq.,  of  Lima.) 
anguUU  Hook.     mgled-Jloiffered    «■  O     or    3    Jn     S.Y    Peru     1842.     C    co    BoL  mag.  8979. 

A  very  handsome  stove  shrub  with  the  habit  of  Thibaudia.  The  flowers  are 
(f  brilliant  colours,  and  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  (Bot.  Mag,,  Nov. 
842.) 
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Jasmhtea, 

Jasm\num  subulaium  Lindl.  A  Chinese  shrub  with  ydlow  flowers.  (Bet. 
Reg.,  Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

Apocynacat, 

n.  £CH  PTES  [rec.  1848,  S7 ;  and  Past,  nuif .  boL  vol.  Ii.  r  ^^' 

atropurpQraa  L/ntf.    dark  purple    |_  CD     or     10    Jl    D.P    South  Braiil    1841.     C    » Xp  Bu. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  plant  with  slender  climbing  stems,  and  very 
dark  purple  flowers.  **  In  cultivation  it  requires  the  temperature  of  a  stove, 
and  may  be  trained  to  the  rafters  of  the  house,  or  to  a  wire  trellis  spread 
entirely  over  the  roof.**  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  suffer  it  to  become  too 
wet.  "  From  the  weakne^is  of  its  shoots,  it  will  need  pruning  in  the  winter, 
and  may  perhaps  be  improved  by  bavins  its  branches  stopped  while  they  are 
growing.  It  is  not  till  aher  a  specimen  has  been  established  for  two  or  three 
years  that  it  acquires  the  ornamental  character  which  naturally  beloi^  to  it, 
but  it  then  blossoms  throughout  the  summer  in  the  greatest  prodigality.*' 
(Par/.  Mag,  o/Bot^  Oct.  1842;  and  Bot.  Reg^  May  1843.) 

[mag.  8976 :  and  Paxt  wmtL  bot  voL  x.  p.  S. 
Kplindeni  Hook,     splendid    |_  O     or    10    jl    o     Ro     Organ  Moontaliu     1841.     C    aJ^    B«it. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  climbing  plants  in  British  hothouses,  and 
it  appears  likely  to  flower  nearly  all  the  summer,  as  a  specimen  in  the  store  at 
Mr.  Veitch's  Nursery  near  Exeter  continued  producing  flowers  from  Julv  to 
October,  at  which  period  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  fell  off 
with  the  flowers  ;  thus  proving  that  the  plant  was  partly  deciduous.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  ver^  luxuriant;  the  leaves  are  of  unusual  size,  and  the  flowent, 
which  are  borne  m  large  clusters  (expanding  only  or«e  or  two  at  a  time),  are 
each  often  3  or  4  inches  in  breadth.  After  the  leaves  fall,  the  plant "  should  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  rest  through  the  months  of  November,  December,  and  Ja- 
nuary."    {Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot,,  March,  1843 ;  and  Bot,  Mag^  Nov.  1842.) 

hlr»au  Afuz  rt  Pa«.      hairy     |_  CD     or    10    i    Y.Ro     Organ  Mountaioi     1 841.     C 

This  species,  though  not  so  handsome  as  the  precedine  ones,  ia  vet  well  de- 
serving of  cultivation,  from  the  agreeable  variety  afforded  by  its  colour,  whidi 
is  yellow  tinged  with  rose.    (^Bot,  Mag,,  Feb.  1843.) 

Oentianesd. 

LEIA'NTIIUS  Grist.       (From  lefos,  imooth.  and  amikot,  a  flower.)  Ti 

nlgrHceni  Cham,  et  SckUdU.     blackish     Qi    or    8     su     Biuh     GuatcmaU    1841.     C 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  plant  from  the  colour  and  profusion  of  the  flowers, 
which  form  a  large  panicle  about  2  ft.  high  and  \\  ft.  broad.     A  great  many 
flowers  "  are  in  beauty  at  one  time,  and  they  continue  in  nerfection  a  very  loni 
time,  if  kept  cool  and  protected  from  the  too  |)oweruil  raya  of  the  sun. 
In  a  shady  greenhou.sc,  the  flowers  of  this  plant  **  have  been  equally  proAis 
and  perfect  for  a  period  of  four  months.**     (Bot.  Mag.,  Oct.  1843.) 

1706.  BIGNO^N/J  Ift961  plcU  Bot.  Rem.  1843,  45  ;  and  Paxt.  Mat.  Bot.  toL  x  p.  188. 
■B670.  ^asminbldet,  T^awia^aimlnoldet  Bot.  Beg.  9008 ;  and  Bot  Mag.  4C04. 

This  beautiful  species,  though  iigurc*d  in  the  Botamcal  Register  so  far  back  ».  ^ 
1837,  having  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  Hortus  Britannieus,  h  has  bersa 
thought  advisable  to  give  the  reference  to  it  in  the  Boiankai  Reguier  herc% 
on   the  occasion  of  its  being  again  figured  in  the  Boianieai  Magaxime  for 
March,  1843. 

Convolvu  faceup, 

8G19.  PlIARBrriS  [m^.bot.Tol.ix.^lg 

ostrlna  LnMT/.     purple     ^  O    or     90    lu    D.P    Cuba    1839.    O    oo    But.  rtf .  1849. 81 :  Au 

'Hiis  is  a  handsome  species  of  Pharbitis,  producing  abundance  o."  its  rerf 
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dark  flowen  from  May  during  the  whole  of  the  summer.      It  has  the  ha 
a  Batatas,    **  The  roots  are  large  and  tuberous,  the  stem  perishing 
winter,  but  growing  out  rapidly  in  spring  to  the  length  of  20  ft.  or  m 
(Bot,  Reg,^  Sept.  1842  ;  and  Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot„  Dec.  1842.) 

491.  IPOHCE^A  4165  bUnda;  IpomcB^  cjnndM  Choity  Bot.  Reg.  1843,  24. 

Tweedl^  Hook.     Mr.  Twoedie't     J  i_J     pr    6    lu    R»h    P     Parana    1838.    C    co 

A  pretty  little  pkint  with  heart-shaped  leaves  and  small  flowers. 
Mag.  Nov.  1842.) 

'Roragindcea, 
4tt.  JTCHIUM 

petne'um  Tiratt.    rock    «L    pr     a    my     Pk.Li     Dalmatla    1842.     C     ».l.p    Bot.  ri 

This  is  a  very  gay  little  plant,  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  < 
flowers,  and  the  neatness  of  its  leaves.  It  flowers  freely  in  spring, "  but 
very  difficult  to  preserve  through  the  winter,  as  it  is  very  subject  to  dam 
even  when  the  plants  are  old."     {Bot.  Reg,,  May  1843.) 

Solandcetg, 
m,  CB'STRUM 

▼Iridifldrum  Hook,    freen-flowered    «L  O    Ara    2    au    G    South  Braxil    1636.    C    co 

This  spcNcies  of  Ci^strum  is  remarkable  for  the  delicious  fragrance  < 
flowers,  which  is  most  powerful  at  night.  The  flowers  are  inconspi( 
from  their  colour,  but  they  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  rema 
for  several  months.    (Bot.  Mag.,  June  1843.) 

Soidnum  concdvum  Lindl.  A  handsome  greenhouse  climber,  with  na 
concave,  dark-green  leaves,  and  panicles  of  violet- coloured  flowers.  I 
native  of  Chili,  and  has  been  several  years  in  this  country.  (  Bot.  Beg., 
1842,  Misc.) 

Scrophularine{e, 
^17.  PBNTSTE'MON  15461  gmtiamblda  rar.  kplendeni  Paxt.  Mag.  But.  vol.  ix.  p.  175. 

This  is  a  variety  raised  from  Mexican  seeds,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
laiger  than  those  of  the  species,  and  of  a  more  brilliant  colour.  (Paxt. 
^Bot,,  Sept.  1842.) 

TBTRANE*MA  Bentk.         (From  tetra,  four,  nemo,  a  filament ;  but  four,  while  Pentstdmo 
mexidlnum  Bentk.     Mexican    i/y    pr    1    lu    Rsh    P    Mexico    1842.    C    co    Bot.  n 

This  is  a  pretty  little  greenhouse  plant,  "  quite  peculiar  in  its  appeal 
in  consequence  of  its  almost  stemless  habit  and  the  profusion  of  little  cory 
of  showy  flowers.  It  is  rather  tender,  and  should  be  kept  nearly  dr)^ 
house  between  a  stove  and  a  greenhouse,  during  winter.  (Bot,  Reg.,  Oct.  1 

tTW.  DIGITA'LIS  1S912  purp^ea  Tar.  lup^rba  Paxt.  Mag.  Sot.  vol.  x.  p.  29. 

This  is  a  variety  with  very  large  pinkish-white  flowers,  which  have 
puiple  blotches  in  the  lip.  These  blotches  are  very  striking,  and  are  rent 
the  more  so  by  each  having  a  rim  of  white  round  it.  (Paxt.  Mag,  of 
March,  1843.) 

IMS.  SCHIZA'NTHUS 

cindidui  Lindl.     white      I^tf     pr     1     au     W     Coquimbo     1840.      S     co     Bot.  rei 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  of  pure  white,  without  a  stain  of  any 
colour,  and  the  leaves  are  pinnatifid  with  the  segments  widely  apart. 
Reg,^  Sept.  1843.) 

472.  JPHLCVX 

Van  Houtte'i  garden  variety,  Bot.  Reg.  1843,  5. 

"  This  is  a  variety  of  remarkable  beauty,  looking  as  \i  P.  suavdolen 
been  crossed  with  P,  caroliniikna."  It  was  raised  by  M.  Louis  Van  H( 
nurseryman  of  Ghent     (Bot,  Reg.,  Jan.  1843.) 

Ver6nica  nhea  Lindl.  This  is  a  suflruticose  plant  with  white  flow 
native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.     (Bot,  Reg.,  June,  1842,  Misc.) 

Pediculdris  megalantha  Wall.  This  plant  is  rather  pretty,  from  its 
yellow  flowers,  which  grow  in  long  terminal  spikes.  The  foliage,  howei 
3d  Ser.— 1843.     XL  s  s 
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rather  pallid,  which  gives  the  plant  an  unhealthy  appearance,     (^o/.  Reg^ 
Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

LabidtiP. 

^E^CIUM  LmtU.         ("  From  bekion,  a  name  aiiigned  by  Dioscorides  to  the  sage ;  rnamWinrf.**) 
blcolor  Lindl.     two-coloured    «■  lJ    or    a    au    W    Abyuinia    1841    C    co    Bot  reg.  IMl,  IS. 

This  plant,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  ^  evidently  belongs  to  the  ocymoideow 
labiate  plants,  but  does  not  agree  with  any  of  the  published  genera.  Its  sin- 
gular calyx  seems  by  itself  to  mark  it  sufficiently ;  independently  of  which, 
the  plant  differs  from  Plectr&nthus  and  its  allies  in  the  equal  size  of  the  two 
lips  of  the  corolla ;  and  from  O'cymum  and  its  allies  in  the  long  declinate 
stamens,  distinctly  bilabiate  corolla,  and  whole  habit."  It  is  ao  ornamental 
greenhouse  plant,  with  large  white  flowers  having  lilac  veins,  and  long 
violet-coloured  stamens.  (^Bot,  Reg,,  March,  1843.) 

1G03.  SCUTELLA^KIA  [rol.x.  p.99 

tpl6ndeat  L.  K.  ei  0.     iplendid     £  CZS     or     2    au     S     Mexico    1S41.     C    co    Put.  mag.  bat 

The  flowers  of  this  species  are  as  brilliant  in  colour  as  those  of  the  com- 
mon scarlet  Ferbena.     As  yet  it  has  only  been  kept  in  a  stove,  but  it  will 
Srobably  prove  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  species.    (Part.  Mag.  o/Bot,^ 
une,  1843.) 

Yerbendce^e. 
1738.  LANTA'NA  1S580  crdcea  Paxt,  Mag.  Bot.  toI.  x.  p.  53. 

Sderoon  oleinum  Benth.  This  is  a  little  Mexican  shrub  of  no  beauty,  but 
which  is  said  to  have  "  the  appearance  of  an  Olive,  the  flowers  of  a  Kerbena, 
and  the  name  of  2>aphne.''   (Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.  1843.) 

AcanthdcecB, 
61.  ERA'NTHEMUM 

montilDum  Roxb.     mountain      n.  O      or     2     ap.my    jLi     India     1840.    C    BoC.  mag.  4101 

A   very  beautiful   flowering  shrub,   which    requires  a  stove   in   Britbh 
gardens.     The  steins  are  somewhat  weak,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.  1843.) 

Primul2tce€B. 

451.  PRI'HULA  30555  denUcuUu  Bot.  Reg.  1842,  47 ;  and  Bot.  Mag.  39S9. 

450.  JNDRO'SACE 

lanugin6ui  Wall,     woolly-leaved     ^     pr    |    au    Li     Himalaya    1841.     D    co    Bot-  m^  4fB0i 

A  pretty  little  alpine  plant  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pinki&h  lilac  with  a  yellow  eye,  and  the  foliage  and  branches  are 
densely  clothed  with  long  silky  hairs.  The  plant  appears  to  be  quite  hardy. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  March,  1843.) 

PlumbaginetB. 
929.  STA'TICE  7514  monop^tala  var.  denudita  Bot  Reg.  1842,  59. 

This  is  the  plant  sometimes  called  jSitdtice  suflruticosa,  but  Dr.  Undley 
informs  us  that  it  is  only  '*  a  well-marked  variety  of  ^S^tice  monop^tala.**  (Bot. 
Reg.,  Oct.  1842.) 

BegonikceaR. 

2654.  BEGO'N/J  [rvg.  1MIL< 

craMicadlls  Lhutl.     thick-stemmed    ^  CZS    cu    |    f    W    Fk    Guatemala     1841.     C   co^w 

This  plant  has  the  singular  property  of  producing  its  panicles  of  flowen 
without  the  leaves.  In  the  month  of  February  the  flowers  "  appear  in  pro- 
fusion upon  rugged,  fleshy,  gout^  stems,  and  the  leaves  are  not  formed  t2l 
some  weeks  later."  The  species  is  not  at  all  ornamental.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Aug.  1842.) 

„    ,  .     ^  [Bot.mag.  3990;  and  Paxt.  nag.  bot.  vol.  X.  p.  lit 

cocelnea  Hook.     tCMTiei'-Jlowered    n.  CD    or     1     lu.  ant    8     Organ  Moairtaus    1S40.    C  tM 

This  is  decidedly  the  most  splendid  plant  belonging  to  the  genus,  as  iti 
flowers  are  of  a  most  brilliant  scarlet,  and  arranged  in  a  moat  graceful  noB- 
Jier.     The  capsulea  are  aAso  ot  vi  bii^l  Ted^  shaded  off  between  the  aiiglei 
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almost  to  white.     The  phmts  continue  a  long  time  in  flower,  and  will  pro- 
bably blossom  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     Considerable  care  is 
necessary  in  the  ctdture,  and  particularly  in  striking  the  cuttings,  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  damping  off*.   {Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.  1843 ;  and  Paxt.  Mag.  of 
Bot.,  May,  1843.) 

[Bot.  mag.  3968. 
kydroootjlifblU  Hook,    Panny-wort-lnTed    £  IZQ    or    |    tu    Pk    ?  South  America   IMO.    C    co 

A  Tery  pretty  species,  with  small  leaves  and  small  panicles  of  rather  large 
flowers.  It  is  very  inferior  in  beauty  to  B.  coccinea.  It  was  received  by  Sir 
W.  Hooker  from  the  Berlin  Garden,  but  its  native  country  is  not  stated. 
(BoL  Mag,,  Sept.  1842.) 

Protekceas. 

308.  ISOPO^GON 

•ciber  Lindl.     roagh-ieaved    «L  i_J    cu    3    ap    Pk    Swan  River    1843.    C    ».p    Bot.  mag.  4037. 

This  is  a  handsome  species  of  the  genus ;  the  heads*  of  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  deep  pink,  "  exhibiting  numerous  styles  and  anthers  in  a  circle  as  they 
expand,  and  these  heads  are  nestled,  as  it  were,  among  the  ereen  foliage.** 
(Bot.  Mag.,  Sept  1843.) 

/.  roseiu  Lindl.  This  species  appears  very  much  like  the  last,  as  it  has 
**  rather  a  glaucous  rigid  toliage,  deeply  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are 
3  or  5-cleft,  and  spiny-pointed.**  Tlie  flowers  are  reddish  purple,  in  cones  sur- 
rounded by  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  (Bot.  Reg  ,  June,  1842, 
Misc.) 

SSI  LOMA^TIA  2695  ilicifblia  Bot.  Mag.  4023. 

32a  DRYA'NDRil  28824  arctotoldei  Boi.  Mag.  4035. 

"El^eagnace^e. 

341.  fLiEA'GNUS 

parrUbUsWaU.    smalMeaTcd    «    fia    10    jn    W    North  of  India    1843.    S    1    Bot.  reg.  1843. 51. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  species  of  the  genus  £iae6gnus.  The  flowers  are 
whitish  and  very  small,  but  they  **  are  deliciously  sweet."  It  appears  quite 
hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  good  loamy  soil ;  but  it  "  is  only  increased  by 
seeds  or  by  suckers,  which  are  sometimes  produced  when  the  plants  become 
old.**  (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843.) 

AsdriruB  or  Aristolochidcece, 
3582.  ilRISTOLO^CHIA 

g\ga»Lindi.     giant     ^  O     cu     6    JnJI     P     Guatemala     1841.     C     t.p.l     Bot  reg.  1842,  GO. 

This  has  the  largest  flowers  of  the  species  of  y^ristolochia  yet  introduced. 
Its  name,  in  its  native  country,  is  said  to  signify  a  Jew*s  ear ;  but  it  is  much 
more  like  the  ear  of  an  elephant.  It  requires  the  usual  culture  of  the  stove 
species  of  the  genus.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Nov.  1842.) 

Ct^caddcetp. 

Dion  edule  Lindl.  This  is  a  very  singular  plant,  which,  when  growing,  has 
a  simple  stem  like  that  of  a  Zamia,  but  buried  in  wool.  The  leaves  are  about 
2  ft.  long,  with  about  60  pairs  of  sharp-pointed  leaflets  ;  and  the  fruit  consists 
of  rigid  woolly  scales  ;  which  **  are  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  bear  on  each 
lobe  a  single  nut  about  as  large  as  a  chestnut."  (Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.  1843, 
Misc.) 

Orchid(icea:, 

B65.  AB'RIDES  [reg.  1843,  55. 

crifpum  Limdl.    crltp-Jlowered     ^  CS)    or    \  mj    Pk    W    East  Indiei.      1840.  D    p.r.w     Bot. 
synonyme  :  A.  BroOk/i  Paxt.  mag.  Bot.  vol.  ix.  p.  145. 

This  species  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  one,  and  of  remarkably  vigorous 
habits,  it  produces  a  long  twisted  stem  with  luxuriant  leaves,  and  a  raceme 
of  flowers  *'  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  long,  and  bearing  several  side  branches.  The 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  is  superior  to  that  of  A.  odoratum,  and  they  last  for 
an  extraordinary  length  of  time  in  a  cool  place,  remaining  perfect  when  de- 
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tached,  and  kept  out  of  water  nearly  a  week."  The  plant  should  be  grown 
on  a  block  of  wood,  or  in  sphagnum  moss.  (BoL  Reg ,  Oct.  1842  ;  and  Por- 
ton*s  Mag,  of  Bot.,  Aug.  1842.) 

A,  virem  Lindl.  A  native  of  Java,  with  large  sweet-scented  flowers,  which 
are  white,  and  spotted  with  green.    (Bol.  Reg.,  May,  1843,  MLsc.) 

Adanthera  punctata  Scheid.  A  small  orchidaceous  plant,  a  native  of  Brazil, 
resembling  at  first  sight  a  Pleurothallis.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

Adnata  Lindl.  A  genus  of  orchideous  plants  nearly  related  to  Pcristeria. 
Two  species  are  described,  A.  Humb61dtti  and  A.  B&rken,  which  are  the 
plants  generally  known  as  Peristeria  Humboldttt  and  P.  Barkeri.  (^Bot.  Reg,, 
Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Acriopsis  picta  Lindl.  A  pretty  little  plant,  with  the  habit  of  Sarc^nthus 
pallid  us.  The  flowers  are  white  and  green,  slightly  stained  with  purple.  It 
is  a  native  of  Bantam.  {Bot,  Reg»,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Angrse^cum  veticdtum  Lindl.  From  the  Ashantee  country.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  inconspicuous.  {Bot,  Re^,,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

A.  ashantense  Lindl.  Another  species  from  the  same  country,  remarkable 
for  its  leaves,  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  partly  eaten  away.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  light  cinnamon  colour,  and  are  produced  in  spikes  about  4  in. 
long.  (Bot.  Reg.,  July,  1843,  Misc.) 

A^nia  bic6mu  Lindl.  A  singular  plant  from  Ceylon,  the  flowers  of  which 
*'  are  green,  except  the  lip,  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow."  (Bot,  Reg.^  June, 
1842,  Misc.) 

3504.  BARKF/R/.4  [p.  10. 

ipect&bilis  Ai/<f.     ibowy    ^  QS     or    1    jn     Li     Guatemala     1841.     D    Paxt.  mag.  bot.  vol.  x. 

A  very  showy  plant,  which  may  be  grown  either  on  a  block  of  wood  or  in 
a  wooden  basket  in  moss.  The  temperature  should  never  be  above  65°,  and 
air  should  be  admitted  freely.  This  plant  is  called  Fior  de  Itabel  in  its 
native  country.  {Bot.  Reg,,  June,  1842,  Misc. ;  and  Paxti  Mag,  of  Bot., 
Sept.  1843.) 

B,  Lindleyka2L  Bate,  A  very  beautiful  plant  with  rich  deep  purple  flowers, 
which  remain  a  great  length  of  time  without  fading.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Costa  Rica.  {Bot.  Reg,,  Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

BeatdnitL  atrdta  Herb.  A  handsome  plant  with  very  dark  flowers.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Bifrendria  modora  Lindl.  This  plant,  in  habit  and  general  appearance, 
approaches  so  near  to  Maxillaria  tetragona,  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  it ; 
but  on  flowering  it  proved  to  be  widely  different  from  that  species.  It  is  a 
native  of  Rio,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1839.  (Bot.  Reg.,  June^  1843, 
Misc.) 

BolbophuUum  adenopetalum  Lindl.  A  native  of  Sincapore  with  yellowish 
flowers,  which  are  slightly  fragrant.  (Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.  1842,  Misc.) 

B,  calamarium  Lindl.  A  very  singular  plant  with  flowers  of  a  dusky  yellow 
mixed  with  purple,  on  a  scape  which  is  2  fl.  long,  and  ouite  erect.     The  lip 
of  the  corolla  is  movable,  and  fringed  with  long  purple  hairs.  (Bot.  Reg,^ 
Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Brdst'ia  brachidta  Lindl.     This  plant.  Dr.  Lindley  mentions,  is  the  same  a^ 
that  called  Br&ssia  Wrkyce  in  the  gardens ;  but  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magaxm^ 
there  is  a  plant  figured  under  the  name  of  Br&ssia  Wrkyee,  t.  4003.,  which  Sir 
W.  Hooker  says  had  been  previously  communicated  to  several  collections 
under  the  name  of  OncSdium  Wrkyce,  though  another  plant  had  been  pre- 
viously described  and  figured  under  that  name.  (Bot.  Reg,,  Jan.  1843,  Bfjsc. ; 
and  Bot.  Mag,  March,  1843.     See  also  our  Vol.  for  1841,  p.  168.) 

BROMHE A'D/il  Lindl.       ( In  honour  of  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead,  Bart.,  F.R.S.) 
paldttrif  Lindl.    marih     je  (Z]     or    4    jn     W.     Pk     Simiatra     1840.     D     p    Bot  Mf  M. 

A  very  hand8on\e  \>laut  with  tall  graceful  stems  and  delicate  flowers.   It 
ifi  said  to  have  been  '*  dug  out  ot  «k.  \>o%  ^x  %\x\cv%»ra.^  a  strange  habitat  kr  a 
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plant  of  this  kind,  but  which  has  given  rise  to  the  specific  nanie.**  {Bot, 
Mag,,  March,  1843.) 

aw.  CATASE^TUM  fp.r.w    Bot.  mna.  4017. 

Ttridl-fllTum  Hook,     greenlib-yellow      £  tS)    cu     1     Jn     G.Y     Central  Americm      1842.      D 

A  very  curious  species  with  large  flowers,  which  are  green  on  the  outside 
and  yellow  within.  {Bot,  Mag.,  May,  1843.) 

[1843.  9. 
plinicept  Lindl,      flat-headed     if  I2S     1     Jn     G.Y     Spanish  Main     1840.     D    p.r.w     Bot.  reg. 

A  Still  more  singular  species  than  the  last,  the  flowers  of  which  look  as  if 
they  were  in  a  green  livery  turned  up  with  yellow.  {Bot,  Reg.,  Feb.  1843.) 

[maff.  9dA7r 
flobifldrum  Hook.    globe-Oowered     if  I2S    or    1    jn    01. Br    G    BrasU    1840.     U    p.r.w    Bot* 

A  most  remarkable  plant  for  its  curious  ball- like  flowers,  which  are  of 
colours  as  remarkable  as  their  form.  {Bot.  Mag.,  May,  1842;  and  Bot.  Reg., 
June,  1843,  Misc.) 

C.  ndso  Lindl.  This  is  a  very  singular  plant,  and  the  lip  is  prolonged  into 
the  form  of  a  large  nose.  The  flowers  are  without  fragrance,  and  their 
colours  are  green,  crimson,  and  very  dark  purple.  {Bot,  Reg.,  Oct.  1843, 
Misc.) 

»6J.  CATTLE' Y^  [p.  265. 

nip^rba  Limdi.    superb    if  CZ9    or    1    s    C.P    Guiana    1840.    D    p.r.w    Paxt.  mag.  bot.  vol.  ix. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  splendid  species.  It  is  so  very  fragrant  that  the 
odour  in  the  morning  is  said  to  be  "  too  powerful  in  a  confined  place.  The 
splendid  flowers  remain  uninjured  three  or  four  weeks.**  {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot., 
Jan.  1843.) 

CaldrUhe  Masuca  Lindl,  A  terrestrial  orchideous  plant  with  deep  violet- 
coloured  flowers.     A  native  of  India.  {Bot.  Reg.,  July,  1842,  Misc.) 

Centranthera  punctata  Scheid.  This  is  very  like  a  Fleurothallis  ;  but  it  has 
glaucous  leaves,  marked  with  brown  spots.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  {Bot, 
Reg.,Z2Ji.  1843,  Misc.) 

Cieitdstoma  dealbdtum  Lindl.  A  plant  of  little  beauty,  with  small  bright 
yellow  flowers.  {Ibid.) 

CLOWB'S/if  Lindl.       (In  honour  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes,  of  Broughton  Hall,  near  Manchester.) 
r6sea  Lindi.     rosy     if  ISl     cu     ^     rar     W.Pk     Braiil      1842.     D     p.r.w      Bot  reg.  1843, 39. 

A  very  curious  little  plant,  with  the  habit  of  growth  of  a  Cattleya,  but  with 
very  diflerpnt  flowers.  {Bot,  Reg.,  Aug.  1843.) 

Cceloeyne  testdcea  Lindl.  A  native  of  Sincapore  with  flowers  of  a  dingy 
clay-colour.  {Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1842,  Misc.) 

Colax  Lindl.  This  is  a  new  genus  formed  of  three  species  of  the  genus 
Maxillkria,  viz.  C.  vfridis,  C.  placanthera,  and  C.  jugosus.  {Bot.  Reg.,i\xi\e, 
1843,  Misc.) 

aSM.  COMPARE'TTU  [bot.  Yol.  x.  p.l. 

rbteA  Lindl.     rose-coloured     if  QS    or    |    su    Ho    Spanish  Main    1840.    O    p.r.w    Paxt.  mag. 

This  plant  has  been  already  mentioned  in  our  Vol.  for  1840,  p.  595.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  deep  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  extremely  beautiful. 
It  is  difiicult  to  cultivate  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  its  roots ;  as,  unless 
it  is  very  securely  fastened  to  the  log  which  supports  it,  it  is  liable  to  fall  off 
and  be  broken.  This  species  is  always  grown  on  logs  of  wood,  on  account  of 
the  defectiveness  of  its  roots,  which  would  soon  become  decayed  in  a  pot, 
{Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot,,  Feb.  1843.) 

3524.  CIRRHOPE'TALUM 

chinense  Lindi.     Chinese     tf  (23     or    |     jn    Y.R    China    1840.     D    p.r.w     Bot.  reg.  1843. 49. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  singular  than  these  flowers,  or  rather  than 
the  umbel  which  is  formed  by  them.  Each  flower  represents  a  kind  of  face 
like  that  given  to  Mother  Shipton,  and  each  has  a  long  beard  hanging  to  it. 
The  lower  part  of  the  flower  and  the  beard  are  in  continual  motion,  and  a 
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most  curious  effect  is  produced  by  a  circle  of  these  flowers,  which  appear  to 
be  constantly  wagging  their  chins.  (Bot,  Reg.,  Oct.  ]843.) 

2523.  CYMBI'DIUM  [Poxt.  nag.  boC.  vol.  x.  p. 97. 

devonUnum  Par/.     DtiJletjf  Devonshire     ^  CZS]    or     1     mr.ap     Y.P     India     189.     D    p.r.w 

This  is  a  species  of  great  beauty,  but  it  does  not  possess  the  same  advantage 
that  some  of  the  others  do,  of  preserving  its  flowers  uninjured  for  several 
weeks  after  they  are  cut ;  as  in  a  little  time  they  change  their  colour  and 
rapidly  decay.  (Pajct.  Mag,  o/Bot.,  June,  1843.) 

C.  chlordnthum  Lindl.  A  Kepal  species  with  greenish  flowers,  having  the 
lip  spotted  with  yellow  and  crimson.  After  flowering  the  blossoms  become 
of  a  dusky  wine  colour.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

3537.  CYCNO'CHES  MWS.  M. 

pentBdkctyXoQ  Lindl.    fire-fingered    ^  IZS    cu    1    vox    Br.G    Brasil    1841.    D    p.r.w    Boc.  reg. 

A  very  singular  plant  with  large  greenish-coloured  flowers,  covered  with 
broad  chocolate-brown  blotches.  The  lip  has  five  finger-like  lobes,  and  hence 
the  name.  (^Boi.  Reg.,  April,  1843.) 

2547.  DENDRO'BIUM 

iqueum  LintU.     watery      ^  IZS     pr     1     n     W     India     1841.     D     p.r.w     Bot.  ng.  1843. 54. 

It  is  a  plant  of  no  great  beauty,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  the  same  roamier  as 
the  other  species  of  the  genus.  (Boi.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843.) 

D.  aduncum  Wall.  The  flowers  are  almost  transparent,  of  a  bright  pink, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  D.  moschatum.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

D,  compretsum  Lindl.  This  is  a  species  with  curiously  compressed  stems 
not  more  than  3  or  4  inches  long.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  has  yellow 
flowers.  {Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

[Bot.  reg.  1843,37 
cQcum^rinum  MacLeay.     Cucumber     £  Qll    cu    \   jn    W.Pk    New  Holland    1S4&    D     p.r.v 

This  is  a  very  singular  plant,  as  it  looks,  when  not  in  flower,  like  a  heap  of 
little  cucumbers.  It  has  no  beauty,  but  only  its  singularity  to  recommend  it. 
(Bot.  Reg,,  July,  1843.) 

Z>.  junceum  Lindl.  This  species  has  rather  large  green  flowers  streaked  with 
faint  purple  lines.   It  is  a  native  of  Sincapore.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Feb.  1842,  Misc.) 

[36701 
nuLcriuihum  LMdl.     large-flowered     ^129    or    2    ap    Li    Manilla    1841.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  aaagi 

This  very  splendid  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  its  flowers,  which 
frequently  measure  5  in.  across.  (Bot,  Mag.,  Oct.  1842.) 

2).  pUinibuIbe  Lindl.  This  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  flatness  of  its  pseudo- 
bulb.  The  flowers  are  white  and  veined  with  purple.  (Bot,  Reg,,  July,  1843, 
Misc.) 

ri843. 
rh6mbeum  Lmdl.    rhomb^pped    £t  (23    or    1    an    Pa.Y    Manilla    1840.    D    pj'.w    Bot.  r^ 

A  very  pretty  species,  a  native  of  Manilla.  (Bot,  Reg,,  March,  1843.) 
2>.  Rucken  Lindl.     A  native  of  Manilla,  with  nankeen-coloured,  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  (Bot,  Reg,,  April,  1843,  Misc.) 


sanguinol^ntum  Lindl.     blood-stained     ^  (29     or     |    [au     Y.V.S     C^Iod     184S.     li    p.>i 

This  is  a  very  singular  plant  from  its  mixing  in  its  flowers  the  three  primitive 
colours  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue  (the  latter  being,  however,  in  the  form  of 
violet),  as  it  was  supposed  by  DeCandolle  and  other  botanists  that  these  three 
colours  were  never  found  together  even  in  the  same  genus.  The  species  is  a. 
native  of  Ceylon,  with  pendulous  stems  of  a  delicate  purple  tinge.  (&>/.  Beg,, 
Jan.  1843.) 

D,  scopa  Lindl.  A  singular  species,  of  no  beauty,  from  M^mi^la,  (Boi,  ite-* 
Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

Int.  ISA  V- 
taurlnum  Lindl.    tmlX'kraded    ^  123     or     5    o     Rsh.P    W    Manilla    1841.     D    fj.w   M 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  species,  the  flowers  of  which  ceitaiuly  look  likes 
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number  of  bulls'  heads,  with  lone  twisted  petals  for  horns,  and  the  central 
sefial  rolled  up  and  resembling  the  hair  on  the  bulPs  forehead.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly yigorous-growing  plant  and  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  (Bot, 
Reg,,  June,  1843.) 

Dendrochtlwn  latifdimm  Lindl.  See  our  Volume  for  1840,  p.  651.  This 
plant  has  lon^  spikes  of  green  flowers,  and  it  was  imported  from  Manilla  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  (Bot.  Reg.,  July,  1843,  Misc.) 

»54.  EPIDB'NDRUM  [1842,  50. 

UndfMiam  Lbktt.     Unce-leaved     £  [El    or     I     ma     P.Y    Mexico    1S40.     D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  species  of  the  genus,  and  belongs  to  the  division 
which  contains  the  fragrant  kinds.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  stove,  and 
never  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry,  (Boi.  Re^.,  Sept.  1842.) 

E.  pofydtUhum  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  salmon  colour  and  very 
abundant.     The  plant  is  from  Guatemala.  (Bot.  Re^.,  Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

E.  latilabre  Lindl.  A  plant  of  little  beauty,  found  m  several  parts  of  South 
America.  (Bot,  Reg.^  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

E.  auntum  Lindl.  A  little  plant  with  pale-green  flowers,  more  curious  than 
beautiful.  (Bot.  Res.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

E,  rubrocinctum  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  sweet-scented,  and  of  a  dull  yel- 
lowish green,  bordered  with  purple.   (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.  1843,  Misc.) 

E.  cubente  Lindl.  "  A  Cuba  plant,  rare,  delicate,  and  beautiful.**  (Bot. 
Reg.,  March,  J  843,  Misc.) 

E,  arb&tctUa  Lindl.  This  plant  has  a  large  branching  stem  and  leathery 
leaves  3  or  4  inches  long ;  but  its  flowers  are  quite  destitute  of  brilliant  colours. 
(Bot,  Reg.,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

E,  lamelldtum  West.  The  stem  is  about  1  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers  are 
of  a  delicate  pink.    It  is  a  native  of  Honduras.  (Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1843,  Misc.) 

E,  Svulum  Lindl.  A  curious  little  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  olive- 
green,  white,  and  crimson.     (Bot,  Reg.,  July,  1843,  Misc.) 

E.  coUdre  Lindl.  **  The  stems  are  18  in.  long,  strong,  and  deeply  furrowed. 
The  flowers  are  white,  changing  into  yellow  and  brown"  as  they  fade.  (Bot, 
Reg.,  Aug.  1843,  MiscO 

E.  diotum  Lindl.  From  Guatemala.  The  raceme  is  about  2  ft.  high,  and 
the  leaves  about  1  ft.  long.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull  cinnamon  colour.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  Sept.  J  843,  Misc.) 

E.  limbdtum  Lindl.  A  Guatemala  plant  with  the  habit  of  E.  glauca,  but 
much  larger.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dull  purplish  brown,  with  a  pale  yellow 
border  round  the  mamn.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Eartna  tuaveolens  Lindl.  This  is  a  very  rare  plant,  a  native  of  New  Zea- 
land. *'  The  stems  are  terminated  by  dense,  oblong  spikes  of  white  flowers,** 
with  yellow  spots,  and  these  flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant.  (Bot.  Reg., 
Sept.  1843,  Misc.) 

E^ia  profusa  Lindl.  A  species  from  Ceylon  of  little  beauty.  (Bot.  Reg,, 
Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

E.  mucrondta  Lindl.  A  native  of  Sincapore,  with  white  flowers  having  a 
faint  tinge  of  pink  and  a  delicious  fragrance,  like  that  of  violets.  (Bot.  Reg., 
April,  1842,  Misc.) 

E.  acuHfb&a  Lindl.  A  small  Indian  species  of  no  beauty.  (Bot.  Reg., 
June,  1842,  Misc.) 

E.floribinda  Lindl.  A  handsome  plant  with  a  tall  stem  and  numerous 
large  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small  and  pink.  It  is  a  native  of  Sincapore. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

E.  multiflora  Lindl.  This  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  it  has  small  white  flowers, 
the  column  of  which  ia  of  a  deep  violet.   {Bot,  Reg.,  July,  1843,  Misc.) 

GoTigom  trunciUa  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species  with  straw-coloured  flowers 
of  a  very  peculiar  scent.     (Bot.  Reg,,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

Govenitifascidta  Lindl.  One  of  the  prettiest  species  of  the  genus,  a  native 
of  Mexico.     (Bot,  Reg.,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 
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Hexadesmia  Jascicuidta  Brong.  This  is  a  plant  with  small  green  flowers, 
belonging  to  a  new  genus  of  Mexican  Orchidaces  nearly  allied  to  Dendrobium, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Mr.  Bateman's  genus  Hexopia.  (Bot. 
Reg.y  June,  1842,  and  Feb.  1843,  Misc.) 

Hariwegivi  purpurea  van.  angust^oUa  Lindl.  This  is  a  Yery  distinct  yariety. 
{Bot.  Reg^,  June,  1843,  Misc.) 

3562.  LJEXIJ 

fUva  LindL      yellow      6  IZS      or      1      la     Y      BrasU     1S40.     D      p.r.w      BoC  reg.  1843,  fit 

This  is  a  very  pretty  plant  with  brieht  yellow  flowers.  It  should  be  grown  in 
a  cool  stove  or  a  warm  greenhouse,  m  which  **  it  should  be  tied  to  a  block 
of  wood,  or  placed  in  a  basket  and  hung  from  the  rafters.*'  (BaL  Reg.,  Nov. 
1842.) 

L.  peduncuUmt  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species  of  great  beauty  with  rich  violet- 
coloured  flowers.     (Bot,  Reg.,  Feb.  1842,  Misc.) 

LYCA'ST£  LindL       (A  beautiful  woman  of  SicUr.) 
pMna  LttuU.    tat-fitnoered    £  \E1    cu    1    o    C.W    BollTer    1842.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1843.  %A 

A  large  strong-growing  plant,  which  requires  a  great  heat  to  flower  it  to 
perfection.     {Bot.  Reg.,  July,  1843.) 

L.  tetragona  Lindl.  This  is  the  plant  which  was  formerly  called  filaxiilaria 
tetragona.     (Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1843.) 

Liparit  (data  Lindl.  The  handsomest  species  of  this  genus,  a  native  of 
Mexico.     {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

LmochUut  Totetu  Lindl.  This  is  a  terrestrial  orchideous  plant,  known  b 
some  collections  as  Dendr6bium  roseum.   (Bot.  Reg.,  April,  1843,  Alisc.) 

Leochtlut  onckUoides  Knowles  et  West.  This  is  the  plant  that  is  known  in 
some  collections  as  Rodriguezta  maculata,  and  in  others  asOncidium  macran- 
therum.     {Bot.  Reg.,  March,  1842,  Misc.) 

LaceeSia  bicolor  Lindl.  This  belongs  to  a  new  genus  nearly  allied  to  Pe- 
risteria.  L.  bicolor  has  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  purple.  {Bot,  Reg.,  Oct. 
1843,  Misc.) 

3537.  MAXILLA'RIA  (maK.  38^ 

acutip^tala  Hook,    iharp-petaled    ^  I2S    or    |    mr.ap    Y.P    Br    Centrsl  America    1849.    Bc=: 

This  is  a  very  handsome  species,  very  near  M.  pfcta.  (BoL  Mag,,  Sept. 
1842;  and  Bot.  Reg.,  March,  1843,  Misc.) 

M.  galedta  Scheid.  A  Brazilian  species  without  fragrance,  and  with  dingy 
purple  flowers.    (Bot.  R^g-t  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

M.  bractescens  Lindl.  This  species  has  large  flowers  of  **  a  dull  yellow 
with  a  reddish  brown  lip,"  and  long  narrow  bracts.  The  scape  is  1 J  re.  high, 
and  bears  five  or  six  flowers.     (Bot.  Reg,,  Dec.  1842,  Misc.) 

M.  Skinneri  Bate.  This  is  a  different  species  from  the  one  described  in  the 
Bot.  Reg,  Misc.  for  1840.  The  present  species  has  magnificent  flowers, 
which  *'  actually  measure  upwards  of  6  in.  across.  The  colours  of  these 
flowers  are  peculiarly  delicate,"  being  of  pure  white  and  brilliant  crimaoit 
(Bot,  Reg.,  Feb.  1842,  Misc.) 

8601.  MORMO^DES  C^ 

llneitura  Bate,    itreaked     if  QS    cu    I     tu    Y.P     Guatenala    1840.    D   |i.r.w    BoC  rcf.  1m 

This  very  curious  species  is  a  native  of  Guatemala.  One  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  its  flowers  is  an  appearance  of  distortion,  which  makes 
them  **  look  as  if  they  had  had  their  joints  broken,  and  then  unskilfully  set 
again."  All  the  species  of  this  genus  require  a  low  temperature.  (Bot.  Reg. 
Aug.  1842.) 

luxitum  LAmI/.     dUIocated    ^  I2S    ca     1     Jn    Y    Mexico    1843.    D    |».r.w    BoC.  rtf.  18a.& 

This  plant  has  the  same  peculiarity  in  its  flowers  as  the  last,  but  their  dis- 
location is  even  more  striking  ;  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  appearing  to  hare 
been  irregularly  twisted  and  displaced.    (Bot,  Reg,,  July,  1843.) 
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85W.  MILTON/^  [mag.  bot.  toI.  ix.  p.  841. 

QXomhua  Paxt.     Rew.  J.  Clowes*  i    ^  (23     or    I     o.d    Y.LI.R    Brazil    1840.    D     p.r.w    Paxt. 

A  very  handsome  plant,  very  nearly  allied  to  M.  Candida,  of  which  it  may 
probably  prove  to  be  only  a  variety.     (Paxt.  Mag,  of  Bot,,  Dec  1842.) 

Af  Candida  var.  grandiflora  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  twice  as  large  as  those 
of  the  species.  The  flowers  are  of  a  most  brilliant  white  and  deep  rich  brown ; 
spotted  towards  the  extremities  with  yellow.     {Bot,  Reg,,  Oct.  ]84>d,  Misc.) 

MasdevdUiBi  JhrUtunda  Lindl.  A  little  Mexican  plant,  with  brownish 
yellow  flowers.  **  It  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus  not  found  in  the 
northern  hemisphere."    (Bot,  Reg.,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

Xotjflia  pubSsceru  Lindl.  '*  A  Brazilian  species,  with  dull  orange-coloured, 
rather  sweet-scented,  flowers.**     (Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

aWO.  ONCI'DIUM  QMS.  13. 

bicalldsum  Lindl.    two-warted     £  (23     or     1     lu     Y     Guatemala     184S.     D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg. 

A  very  singular  species  with  laree  flowers,  which  appear  in  a  "  dwarf  erect 
raceme,"  and  the  labellum  of  which  has  two  distinct  tubercles  on  its  crest. 
{Bot,  Reg.,  March,  1843.) 

aroph^llum  jLmM.    talMeaved    /f  (23    pr    4    mr    Y    Brazil    1841.' D    p.r.w    Bot.  re;.  1842, 51. 

This  plant  is  remarkable  for  its  leaves,  which  "  are  shaped  like  a  penknife 
curved  backwards,  so  as  to  have  the  edge  on  the  convex  side.  This  is  caused 
by  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  being  brought  into  contact,  and  then  growing 
together,  the  back  of  the  knife-shaped  leaf  consisting  of  their  edges."  (Bot, 
Reg.,  Sept.  1842.) 

[1843.23. 
microchllum  Bate,    imall-lipped    £  (SI    cu    4    jo    Va    Guatemala    1838.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  species  of  the  genus,  as,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  the  lip,  the  flowers  are  of  quite  a  different  shape  from  those  of  the 
ODcidiums  generally.     (Bot,  Reg.,  May,  1843.) 

O.pergameneum  Lindl.  This  is  a  pretty  species  from  Guatemala,  which 
was  introduced  in  1839.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

O.  Suttoin  Bate,     A  very  distinct  species  with  pretty  flowers.     (Ibid.) 

O.  etudtum  Lindl.  *'  A  Guatemala  plant  with  smgular  sword -shaped  leaves, 
and  a  panicle  of  flowers  like  that  of  O.  altissimum."  (Bot.  Reg.,  March  1842, 
Misc.) 

O.  nanum  Lindl.  This  singular  plant  has  the  habit  of  O.  pi^milum,  to 
which  it  is  nearly  allied.     (^Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1842,  Misc.) 

O.  barbdtum  Lindl.  This  species,  which  had  been  long  lost,  has  been  sent 
to  the  Glasgow  Ghu'den  from  rernambuco.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

O.Forkelii  Scheid,  A  Mexican  species,  that  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  genus.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

O.  cunedtum  Scheid.  A  small  Brazilian  plant,  with  white  flowers  spotted 
with  crimson.     (Ibid.) 

O.cdndidum  Lmdl.  The  flowers  are  quite  white,  with  the  exception  of 
two  small  violet  dots  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and  the  usual  prominence  at 
the  base  of  the  column,  which  is  bright  yellow.  (Bot.  Ren.,i\x\s,  1843,  Misc.^ 

O.  suave  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species  with  chocolate-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  tipped  with  yellow.  It  has  a  faint,  but  agreeable,  odour.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  the  year  1835.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.  1843,  Misc.) 

O.sphegiferum  Lindl.  A  Brazilian  species,  between  O.  divaricatum  and  O. 
pulvinatum.     (Bot.  Reg.,  March,  1843,  Misc.) 

[reg.  1848,  48. 
unifldrum  Booth,     one-flowered     ^  123     pr    i    n    Y    Organ  Mountains    1841.    D    p.r.w    Dot. 

A  curious  little  plant  allied  to  O.  barbatum.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and  a 
very  neat  and  compact  habit  of  growth.  (Bot.  Reg,,  Aug.  1843.) 

8r».  ODONTOGLO'SSUM  [reg.  1843.  S. 

citrdsmum  Lhtdl.    lemon-scented     iS  (S]     or     I     my    W.Li    Mexico     1841.     D    p.r.w    Bot. 

A  very  handsome  plant,  with  large  showy  flowers,  which  smell  like  the 
lemon-scented  verbena.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.  1843.) 
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O,  Rossn  (see  our  Vol.  for  1839,  p.  560.).  A  pretty  varie^  of  this  plant 
has  flowered  with  Mr.  Barker.     (Bot,  Reg,^  Feb.  1843,  Misc.^ 

O.  constrictum  Liniil.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  spotted  with  brown,  except 
the  lip,  which  is  white  stained  with  violet.     {Bot.  Keg.,  March,  ]84<3»  Misc.) 

Oberonm  minidta  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  red,  very  small,  very  brittle,  and 
loosely  arranged  in  a  nodding  spike,  sometimes  as  much  as  8  in.  long.  {BU. 
Reg.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

Octomeria  grandiflora  Lindl.  This  is  the  largest  Octonieria  yet  seen.  The 
leaf  is  about  8  in.  long,  and  the  stem  about  the  same  length.  (Bot,  Reg.,  Sept. 

1842,  Misc.) 

8478.  PERISTE^KIA  [rag.  ISO.  18 

Humb61du'  Lindl.     Baron  Humboldt**    ^  (23    or    2    mr    R    VenesneU    1841.    D    p.r.w    Bo( 

This  plant  is  the  same  as  the  Anguloa  superba  of  Humboldt,  and  it  has  a 
splendid  appearance,  as  its  flowers,  which  are  large  and  showy,  are  produced 
on  a  pendulous  raceme  2  ft.  long.  It  is  found  in  temperate  situations  in  Peru, 
and  in  some  cases  at  an  elevation  of  6000  or  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  (Bot,  Reg.,  April,  1843)  This  is  one  of  the  species  included  by  Dr. 
Lindley  in  his  new  genus  of  Acinata,  see  p.  624. 

Pletiroth&Uit /(Stent  Lindl.  This  plant  has  no  beauty,  and  it  has  an  un- 
pleasant odour.     It  is  a  native  of  Brazil.    (Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.  1843,  Misc.) 

P.  pcdunculdru  Lindl.  A  native  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  the  flowers  of  a  pale 
straw  colour.  (Bot.  Reg.,  June,  1843,  Misc.) 

P.  Sntith'^nsL  Lindl.      Only  interesting  to  the  botanist.      (Bo/.  Reg.,  Aug. 

1843,  Misc.) 

Pofystdchi/a  clavdta  Lindl.  An  inconspicuous  species,  with  small  pale  yellow 
flowers.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

Ponera  striata  Lindl.  A  curious  species  of  this  very  singular  genus.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  March,  1842,  Misc.) 

3966.  RENANTHE'RA 

maiiiiiiM  Lindl.     morning    i^  123    pr    1    •    Br.S    Manilla    1842.    D    pj-.w    Bot.  reg.  1843, « 

This  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  with  a  great  profusion  of  cinnamon-coloured 
and  scarlet  flowers  collected  in  a  stiff*  panicle.  The  flowers  are  very  small, 
but  they  make  amends  by  their  prettiness  and  their  abundance  for  their  want 
of  size.     (Bot.  Reg.,  Aug.  1843.) 

Rodriguezia,  cdmea  Lindl.  A  plant  of  no  particular  beauty,  a  native  of 
Columbia.    (Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.  1843,  Misc.) 

d41S.  STANHO'PE.1  [orchkiacca 

HaxtXdna  Bate.     Von  Martius's     iC  (23     or    1    lu    Str.P    Mexico    18i7.    D    p.r.w    ~ 
var.  bicolor  Bot.  Reg.  1843,  447 

**  The  present  variety  is  a  lovely  plant  with  large  pure  white  flowers  richly 
but  sparingly  spotted  with  crimson.'  It  is  very  sweet-scented,  and  altogether 
a  magnificent  plant.  It  is  said  to  be  a  natural  variety  received  from  Bkxico. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.  1843.) 

2572.  5TE'LIS  fwn 

atropurpikrea  Hook,     dark-purple     ^  (23     pr     |     f     D.P    Mexico    1838.    D    pjr.w    Bd.  wtf. 

A  pretty  little  plant  with  dark  purple  flowers.  {Bot,  Mag,,  Oct,  1842;  and 
Bot.  Reg,,  Dec.  1842,  Misc.) 

S.  cratsifolia  Lindl.  A  singular  little  plant,  with  half-cylindrical  leaves, 
imported  from  the  West  Indies  in  1841.       (Bot,  Reg,,  Feb.  1842,  Misc.) 

S.  argenidta  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  in  lone  racemes,  and  are  of  a  doll 
greenish  purple,  having  '*  their  truncated  extremities  covered  with  an  appear- 
ance of  minute  particles  of  silver."     (Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.  1842»  Misc.) 

Sjnr&nthes  cerina  Lindl.     One  of  the  terrestrial  Orchid^ceae,  a  native  of 

Guatemala :  and  which  '*  belongs  to  that  section  of  the  genua  Spiiintbes  of 

which  the  okl  Ne6ttia  speciosa  is  the  type,  and  which  has  been  called  by  Prcd 

Sarcogi6tti8,  among  all  which  it  is  at  once  known  by  its  flowering  witboot 

leaves^  and  its  dull  oVWc-brovviv  aa^cx.?* 
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S.  rotuldta  Lindl.  This  species  is  from  the  same  country.  *'  It  has  a  scape 
about  9  in.  high,  and  a  close  spike  of  green  flowers.  The  leaves  are  most 
beaotifullv  coated  on  the  under  side  with  vesicular  cells,  which  give  them  a 
peculiar  m>8ted  appearance."     {Bot,  Reg,,  Aug.  1843,  Misc.) 

Saccolobium  ochrdceum  Lindl.  A  native  of  Ceylon,  with  small  dingy  yellow 
flowers.  (Bot.  Beg.,  Jan.  1842,  Misc.) 

Scelochilui  Ottdms  Klot.  This  is  a  small  epiphyte,  found  by  Mr.  Edward 
Otto  in  the  Caraccas,  5600  (i.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  small  yellow 
flowers.  {Bot,  Reg,,  April,  1842,  Misc.) 

SobrdfiSk  macrdntha  Lindl.  This  is  a  terrestrial  species,  with  very  large  dark 
crimson  flowers.  {Bot,  Reg,,  Aug.  1842,  Misc.) 

Slenocorvne  longicomu  Lindl.  This  is  a  new  genus,  formed  on  the  old 
Bifrenikia  longic6mi8.  {BoLReg.,  July,  1843,  Misc.) 

Sarcdnthta  jUifonm*  Lindl.  An  Indian  species  of  no  beauty.  {Bot,  Reg,, 
Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

Drichocentrum  recurvum  Lindl.  A  Guayana  plant,  resembling  T.  fuscum  in 
habit,  but  smaller.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Feb.  1843,  Misc.) 

T.  candidum  Lindl.  A  little  plant,  with  white  flowers  slightly  tinged  with 
yellow,  which  are  without  a  spur.  {Ibid,) 

M64.  FA'NDA  48. 

eriMtktai  Lindi.     crested     ^  (2S     cu     I     ap     G.P.Y    Nepal     1840.     D    p.r.w     Bot.    eg.  1843, 

This  is  a  very  curious  species,  the  flowers  of  which,  though  not  showy ."^are 
very  beautiful  when  closely  examined.  It  was  found  growing  on  trees  in 
Nepal,  in  1818,  by  Dr.  Wallich ;  but  it  seems  only  lately  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  (Bot.  Regt  Aug.  1842.) 

Vanilla  Palnidrum  Lindl.  One  of  the  few  orchidaceous  plants  which  grow 
on  palm  trees.  (Bot.  Reg,,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

Scitaminea. 

*«8.  GASTROCHPLUS  [4010. 

longifldra  Walt,     long* flowered     ^k  129     cu    2    jl.au    Pk.Y    Rangoon    1840.    D    i.p    Bot.  mag. 

This  plant  has  no  beauty  to  recommend  it,  though  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
curious  formation  of  its  flowers.  (Bot.  Mag.,  April  1843.) 

Iriddcece. 

BeatomvL  purpurea  Herb.  This  is  the  plant  formerly  known  as  Tigrfdia 
violacea,  which  has  been  formed  into  a  new  genus  by  the  Dean  of  Man- 
chester, principally  on  account  of  some  diflferences  in  the  anthers  and  the 
style.  The  new  genus  is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  Beaton,  so  well  known 
from  his  writings  in  this  Magazine  and  other  publications.  (Bot,  Reg,,  Sept. 
1842,  Misc.) 

Herbert'm  DrummondiknvL  Herb.  This  is  a  new  species  of  this  very  hand- 
some genus,  lately  received  from  Texas.  (Ibid,) 

Qladiolus  critpifldrus  Herb.,  and  6.  caucdsicut  Herb.  These  are  two  new 
species  of  Gladiolus,  of  which  only  the  Latin  characters  are  given  in  the 
Botanical  Register.  (Ibid,) 

G.  eequinoctidiis  Herb.  This  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  interesting 
from  its  being  the  only  species  of  the  genus  yet  found  within  the  tropics. 
(Bot,  Reg,,  Dec.  1842,'  Misc.) 

Q.  opposHifiotia  Herb.  This  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  it  is  frequently 
confounded  with  G,  florib6ndus  in  the  nurseries.  (Ibid,) 

G.  iplendem  Herb.  This  is  the  Anisanthus  splendens  of  Sweet's  British 
Ftower'Garden,  and  it  is  the  female  parent  of  the  hybrid  Anisanthus  men- 
tioned below.  (Bot.  Reg,,  June,  1843,  Misc.) 

1S2.  ANISA'NTHUS  1200  splendent  var.  h^brldus  Bot.  Reg.  1842.  S3. 

This  plant  presents  a  curious  anomaly,  if  we  allow  Anis&nthus  to  be  a 
distinct  genus  from  Gladiolus,  as  "  it  is  the  produce  of  seed  from  Anisanthus 
splendens  and  Gladiolus  Colvilltt,*'  the  latter  being  itself  a  hvbrid.  This 
curious  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Plant,  nurseryman,  of  Cheadle»  who  adds 
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that  he  has  also  raised  hybrids  between  Gladiolus  and  Amar^llix.  It  will  be 
seen  above  that  the  Dean  of  Manchester  considers  Anisdnthus  splendens  to 
be  a  Gladiolus  ;  but  even  then  it  is  very  remarkable  that  one  of  the  parents  of 
Mr.  Plant's  hybrid  should  be  itself  a  mule.  {Bot.  Heg.,  Sept.  1842.) 

Trichonenia  edule  Herb.  A  native  of  Socotra,  where  it  was  found  in  the 
small  hollows  of  the  primitive  limestone  rocks,  about  two  miles  from  the 
coast.     **  The  natives  feed  upon  the  corms."  (^Bot.  Beg,,  Dec  1842,  Misc.) 

HcemodordceiB, 

Barhachntk  squamata  Herb.  This  is  a  neat  little  plant,  introduced  bj  Mr. 
Veitch  of  Exeter,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  Vellozia.  The  Hon.  and  Rev. 
W.  Herbert,  dean  of  Manchester,  however,  thinks  it  a  very  distinct  section 
of  Barbacenia,  or  a  new  genus  ;  and,  in  case  the  latter  should  be  established, 
he  proposes  to  call  it  Veitchta,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Veitch.  {Bot,  Reg,,  Sept. 
1843,  Misc.) 

AmarvUidaceaB, 

979.  ALSTRCEME'R/il 

nemor5ta  Gard.    wood    A  ^    or    2    n    R.Y    Organ  Mountains    1840.    O    l.p    Bot.  maf .  3S5i 

A  very  handsome  species  of  the  genus,  which  was  found  bv  Mr.  Veitch*8 
collector  on  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3000  ft. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.  1842.) 

A,  magnifica  Herb.  This  is  very  slightly  different  from  A.  Ltgtu,  (Boi, 
Beg,,  Sept.  1843,  Misc.) 

A,  choriilenns  Herb.  This  is  another  species  described  by  the  learned 
Dean  of  Manchester;  an  inhabitant  of  the  Chorillos  Mountains,  Lima. 
{Ibid,) 

.1^33.  COBU'RGH/i*  [1942. 4a 

hdmllit  Herb,     humble     tf  lAJ     or     4    mr.ap     S     Peruvian  Andes     1S41.     O     r.m    Bot.  rer 

This  was  the  species  formerly  noticed  as  Clit&nthes  humilis.    {Bot,  Beg,, 

Aug.  1842.) 

riMt* 

versicolor  JBT^rft.     changeable     tf  tAI     or    2    d.Ja     S.G.Taw.    Andes    1S41.     O   ran    Bot.  re 

A  very  showy  species  of  the  genus.  A  tall  thick-stemmed  plant,  with 
large  flowers,  which  vary  in  their  colour  from  tawny  to  scarlet.  It  is  very 
difBcult  to  throw  this  species  into  flower.  (Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.  1842.) 

Bomdrea,  Six  species  and  one  variety  of  this  genus  are  described  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert.     {Bot,  Beg,,  Sept.  1842,  Misc.) 

36M.  STENOMF/SSON 

vltelUnum  Lindl.     jolk  of  egg     tf   [S]     or     1     f     Y     Lima     IS41.      O     co     Bot.  reg.  1M9, 

A  very  handsome  species  of  the  genus  ;  but  one  which  **•  is^  at  present, 
extremely  rare."  {Bot,  Beg.,  Jan.  1843.) 

S.  auranCiacum  Herb.,  and  S,  eustephioides  Herb.  These  two  bulba  are 
only  known  by  short  Latin  descriptions  from  the  Dean  of  Manchester.  {Bot, 
Beg.,  Sept.  1843,  Misc.) 

9G9.  AMARY'LLI5  [s.!    Bot.  reg.  isa ' /• 

Banksi'^fM  Lindl.     Sir  Jo$eph  Banks's     tf  tAI     or     2    ao.s     Pk    Cape  of  Good  Hope    1840.   0 

This  very  handsome  plant  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  A. 
grandiflora,  which  was  named  after  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  about  twenty  years 
ago.  However,  on  submitting  a  specimen  to  Mr.  Herbert,  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  present  species  is  distinct ;  as,  he  says,  it  has  the  bulb  and  foliafpe  of 
A.  grandiflora,  witn  flowers  more  like  A.  minor  and  A.  striata.  {Bot,  Reg., 
Feb.  1842,  and  March,  1842,  Misc.) 

Hippedttrum  organcnse  var.  compressum  Herb.  This  is  nearly  allied  to  H. 
psittacinum ;  and  they  will  probably  prove  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  speciei. 
{Bot,  Beg.,  June,  1842,  Misc.) 

975.  Habrdnthut  prateruit  (see  our  Vol.  for  1842,  p.  420.)  var.  quadrijiin 
Herb.  This  variety  only  differs  from  the  species  in  having  four  flowers  imteid 
of  three.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.  X^^^.") 
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HymenocdUU  SkinnenkuA  Herb,  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Skinner.     {Bot,  Heg,,  June,  1843,  Misc.) 

CaHips^che  eucrotioidet  Herb.  These  bulbs  were  brought  from  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico.  They  flowered  without  leaves  in  the  month  of  March. 
When  in  leaf  they  so  closely  resemble  the  preceding  plant  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  it.  (Bot,  Rfg-f  July,  1842,  Misc.) 

Crinum  brachi/nema  Herb.  This  is  a  species  from  Bombay.  The  umbel 
contains  seventeen  flowers,  which  are  fragrant.  (Bot.  Reg.y  May,  1842,  Misc.) 

983.  A^ARCPSSUS  Hybrids.   Bot.  Reg.  1848,  38. 

The  plate  alluded  to  contains  six  hybrid  narcissi,  which  have  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Herbert,  between  the  genera  of  the  late  Mr.  Haworth.  By  these 
experiments  it  appears  evident  that  the  supposed  genera  were  only  varieties, 
or,  at  most,  species  of  the  genus  A^arcissus.  {BoU  Reg.,  Aug.  1843,  Misc.) 

Iclemerocailidetr. 
1005.  AGAPA'NTHUS  8308  urobellitut  var.  n)4xlmut  Bot.  Reg.  1843.  7. 

The  flowers  are  larger,  the  leaves  broader,  and  the  flower-scape  very  much 
longer  than  in  the  common  kind.  (Bot.  Reg,,  Feb.  1843.) 

BlandfirdisL  marginhia  Herb.  "  This  handsome  Australian  plant  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Osborn  of  the  Fulham  Nursery."  It  is  distinguished  from  B. 
grandiflora  "  by  the  less  erect  leaves,  with  a  rufous  serrate  margin,  and  the 
coppery  hue  of  its  very  showy  flowers."  (Bot,  Reg,,  Nov.  1842.) 

AsphodelecB, 
1054.  SCPLLA  8812  peruviana  rar.  diicolor  Bot.  Reg.  1843,  48. 

This  variety  is  so  very  distinct,  that  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  a  different 
species.  Dr.  Lindley,  however,  shows  us  that,  auer  a  careful  examination,  he 
cannot  "  discover  any  other  distinction  between  them  than  that  of  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  which  in  this  plant  are  of  a  dingy  pale  fawn  colour.**  (Bot, 
Reg,y  Sept.  1843.) 

1016.  LFLIUM 

tetUceum  Lm^.     testaceous     tf  j^     or     a    jn     Y     Japan     1841.     O     p.l     Bot.  reg.  1843,11. 

This  plant,  though  very  inferior  to  the  other  species  which  are  natives  of 
Japan,  is  yet  a  handsome  half-hardy  bulb.  When  potted,  '*  the  bulbs  should 
be  placed  rather  deep,  because  they  make  fibres  above  the  bulb,  as  well  as 
below  it ; "  and  they  should  never  be  repotted  except  in  a  dormant  state, 
{Bot,  Reg,,  Feb.  1843.) 

Bromefikcees, 

956.  TILLA'NDSM 

rQblda  Lindl.    madder-coloured     £  Z3     or    |    f    Pk    Brazil    1841.     O    s.l    Bot.  reg.  1842,  G3. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  species  of  the  curious  genus  Till^ndsia,  which  is 
very  ornamental.  (Bot,  Reg.,  Nov.  1842.) 

28155.  pslttaclna 

Synonifme  :  Vridsia  pslttaclna  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1843, 10. 

This  is  a  new  genus,  formed  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  honour  of  Dr.  de  Vriese, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Amsterdam.  (Bot,  Reg.,  Feb.  1843.) 

1492.  iECHME^A  ^  _^^      ^^  .         [vol.  x.  p.  173. 

fdlgent  Pox/,     brilliant    [ZD    or    1    nir.ap     S     Cayenne     1842.     Sk.      s.p.l      Paxt.  mag.  bot. 

This  very  showy  plant  is  generally  treated  like  one  of  the  Orchid&ceae,  and 
grown  in  a  basket ;  but  it  is  sometimes  planted  in  a  pot,  and  plunged  in  a 
bark-pit  like  a  pine-apple.  (Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot,,  Sept.  1843) 

Pitcoimm  unduldta  Scheid.  A  native  of  Brazil,  with  scarlet  flowers.  (Bot. 
Reg.,  May,  1843,  Misc.) 

P,  nucrdntha  Lindl.  A  very  small  species  of  the  same  genus  imported  from 
Rio  in  1841.  (Ibid,) 

Puya  recurvdta  Scheid.  A  Brazilian  plant  with  a  spike  about  a  foot  long, 
covered  with  white  flowers.  (Ibid.) 
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Plotver- Garden.     By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  Jrom  p.  552.) 

On  reading  over  our  preceding  article  on  this  subject,  we  fed  that  we  have 
gone  rather  too  far  in  condemning  young  gardeners  as  self-conceited.  We 
are  sorry  for  this,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  person 
or  class  of  persons  whatever,  much  less  the  feelings  of  those  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much.  The  truth  is,  the  passage  was  written  at  Southampton 
while  we  were  in  a  state  of  severe  bodily  suffering,  and  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  proof  either  of  that  article,  or  the  article  which  follows  it, 
otherwise  we  should  certainly  have  softened  down  the  sentence.  How- 
ever, it  is  much  better  for  voung  gardeners  if  they  should  be  blamed  more 
than  they  deserve,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  overpraised  ;  and  they 
may  depend  upon  this,  that  there  is  a  general  impression  among  the  employers 
of  gardeners,  and  also  architects,  land  stewards,  &c.,  that  the  young  gardeners 
who  have  not  seen  much  of  the  world  are  apt  to  fancy  themselves  wiser  than 
they  are. 

Mr.  Ayres  has  said  in  an  article  that  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page 
(p.  636. ),  that,  before  censuring  gardeners,  we  ought  to  have  censured  landscape- 
gardeners,  many  of  whom,  he  says,  are  equally  as  ignorant  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  design  as  the  working  gardener.  We  fully  acknowledge  this,  and 
we  have  frequently  been  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  plans  which  some 
of  even  the  first  nurserymen  about  London  have  sent  out,  and  had  executed, 
for  their  suburban  customers.  The  truth  is,  the  great  majority  of  the  em- 
ployers of  landscape-gardeners  look  out  for  the  person  whose  terms  are  the 
lowest ;  and,  as  they  do  not  know  good  from  bad  in  this  art,  they  are  contented 
with  what  is  done  for  them  by  a  man  who  perhaps  cannot  give  a  reason  for 
any  one  thing  that  he  does.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  man  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  nursery  business  can  ever  have  the  leisure  and  repose 
necessary  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  arts  of  design  and  taste, 
unless  he  have  a  natural  turn  for  these  pursuits  -,  and  thence  it  frequently 
ha[)pens,  that  the  plans  of  nursery  landscape-gardeners  will  be  found  mere 
repetitions  or  imitations  of  what  they  have  seen  elsewhere. 

For  some  years  past,  a  change  has  been  gradually  taking  place,  as  country 
gentlemen,  in  consequence  of  the  general  peace  and  their  diminished  incomes, 
have  been  obliged  to  reside  more  on  their  estates,  and  to  direct  more  at> 
tention  to  improvements.  Almost  all  the  great  families  of  the  country,  who 
are  not  sunk  in  an  abyss  of  debt,  are  doing  something,  either  in  the  way 
of  building,  landscape-gardening,  or  planting ;  and  though  there  are  but  a 
small  proportion  of  these  who  employ  such  architects  as  Barry,  Blore,  Salvio, 
or  Lamb,  and  such  a  landscape-gardener  as  Nesfield,  yet  there  are  a  few  ;  and 
the  result,  to  the  thinking  and  observant  part  of  landed  proprietors,  will  show 
the  inestimable  value  of  good  advice  taken  in  time. 

As  a  proof  that  knowledge  in  the  employers  of  gardeners  leads  to  a  demand 
for  those  productions  of  which  that  knowledge  has  given  them  cognizance, 
wc  may  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  horticultural  societies  throughout  the  country, 
and  more  especially  those  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  fruits  exhibited  at  these  sociedes,  their 
culture  has  been  greatly  improved  throughout  the  whole  country. 

A  good  deal  may  be  effected  in  the  details  of  landscape-ffardening  by  in- 
structing practical  gardeners  in  such  matters  as  grouping  cirdes  of  flowers  or 
shrubs  on  lawns ;  cultivating  flowers,  where  the  gardenesque  style  is  adopted, 
always  in  separate  circles,  or  other  forms  of  beds,  from  tnose  whidi  contain 
the  shrubs  ;  keeping  the  edgings  of  beds,  borders,  and  walks,  always  in  one 
uniform  state;  keeping  the  walks  properly  filled  with  gravd,  and  the  beds 
and  borders  with  soil ;  turfing  up  beds  and  borders  of  shrubs  where  digging 
is  no  longer  of  any  use ;  not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  points  of  manage- 
ment ;  and  to  effect  this  \mpTovetc\etit\a  \\ve  ^:«bx  oV»\(fil  of  this  •eries  of  artidei. 
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A  gardeaer  may  do  all  these  things,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  lay  out  an  entire 
place  containing  a  pvk  and  pleasure-ground,  which  no  person  without  the 
eje  of  a  landscape  painter  can  have  the  ali^test  pretenaioni  to  do. 

^     V 


Ftf.  139.    A  nawrr-aar^m  in'fjl  arfular  Btil. 

Design _&.  les.  conaistB  of  a  lymmetrical  aatemhlase  or  angular  beilx,  the 
ridea  ol'  which  are  partly  straight  and  partly  curied.  It  wilt  therebre  be  very 
eaiily  laid  out,  by  first  drawing  it  to  a  scale  three  or  four  timea  larger  than 
the  ^ure,  and  then  finding  the  centres  to  each  curve.  These  centres  are 
found  by  a  very  simple  geometrii'al  problem,  viz.,  three  points  being  given 
not  in  a  straight  line,  to  find  the  centre  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  shall 
past  through  them. 

Such  a  design  as  the  present  is  better  adapted  for  farming  an  episode,  than 
a  shrubbery  walk;  or  for  placing  before  an  Elizabethan  greenhouse,  than  for 
laying  out  in  front  of  a  modem  villa  that  hat  no  pretension  to  style.  In  « 
place  where  there  is  a  shrubbery  walk  of  some  length,  flower-gurdens  of 
different  characters  may  be  introduced  one  afler  another ;  but,  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house,  a  flower-garden  or  the  flower-beds  ought  to  be  strictly  in 
accordaiice  with  the  style  of  the  elevation. 

(To  be  amtiatied.) 
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Art.  XIII.  Remarks  on  one  of  the  Designs  in  the  Article  ^'  On 
Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lawn,  Shrubbery^  and  Flower- 
Gardenr    By  W.  P.  Ayres. 

I  HAVB  just  been  reading  over  your  article  "  On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the 
Lawn,  Shrubbery,  and  Flower-Garden,"  p.  547.,  and,  though  you  have  cen* 
sured  poor  gardeners  rather  severely,  I  must  confess  that,  as  designers  or  even 
carriers  out  of  plans  for  lawns  or  flower-gardens,  we  are  by  no  means  unde- 
serving of  censure.  You  might,  however,  in  passing;  as  well  have  stated  that 
many  who  profess  and  call  themselves  **  landscape-gardeners "  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  design,  as  a  walk  through  nine  tenths  of 
the  gardens  in  the  country,  both  public  and  private,  will  most  fully  testify ; 
and!  think  you  yourself  could  not  name  half  a  dozen  professional  landscape- 
gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom  whom  you  would  undertake  to  pronounce 
men  who  really  understood  their  profession  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste. 
A  gardener  of  reputed  eminence,  at  present  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  an 
extensive  garden,  when  interrogated  by  a  non-professional  friend  of  mine  as 
to  the  principles  of  constructing  plant  and  forcmg-houses,  replied,  **  Ob,  it  is 
merely  a  matter  o^  taste  :"  and,  while  men  in  high  places  disseminate  such 
notions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  landscape- gardening  and  garden 
architecture,  as  an  art  and  a  science,  should  make  but  very  lethargic  progress. 

The  greatest  barrier  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in  landscape-gardening 
is  the  want  of  taste  among  the  aristocracy  and  gentry ;  and,  until  they  are 
somewhat  better  informed   as  to  the  principles  of  the  science,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  understanding  plans  that  are  laid  before  them  for  their  approval,  it 
is  nonsense  to    expect  much  in  the  way  of  improvement  from  gardeners. 
But  so  soon  as  they  shall  require  original  designs  adapted  to  the  local  pecu- 
liarities of  the  situation  they  arc  intended  to  embellish,  then  will  they  have  a 
race  of  gardeners  capable  of  doing  things  properly.     At  present  the  rage  is 
for  imitation ;  and  if  a  gentleman  requu'es  a  new  flower-garden,  or  to  alter 
an  old   one,   he  does   nrot  think  of  having  an  original  design,  but  takes  a 
pattern  from  some  celebrated  garden,  as,  for  instance,  Dropmore,  Chatswortb, 
Woburn,  or  some  such  place  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  collects  a  number  of  fancy- 
formed  beds  from  various  places,  and  huddles  them  togefher,  with  about  as 
much  taste  or  system  as  an  infant  would  display  in  forming  a  map  of  the 
world.     Thus  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  Swiss  cottage  with  a  geo- 
metrical flower-garden,  and  a  terrace  in  the  front ;  or  a  splendid  Italian  villa 
surrounded  by  an  irregular  garden  of  common  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants.     If  I  wished  for  an  example  of  really  bad  taste,  I  would  point  to  the 
flower-garden  at  Wimbledon,  figured  in  the  Sulurban  Gardener,  p.  162.  [see 
p.  650.,  in  which  we  say,  *'  in  point  of  general  design,  this  flower-garden  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it**] ;  indeed  it  is  almost  inconceivable  how  such  an  abor- 
tion could  have  been  jumbled  together.     The  flower-gardens  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens  at  Chiswick,  though  of  a  diflerent  character,  are  nearly  as  bad, 
and  no  man  could  group  them  so  as  to   make  them  look  well.     In  making 
these  remarks  it  is  not  my  wish  to  give  offence ;  but  it  m^y  be  fearlessly 
stated  that  the  gardens  in  question  are  at  least  half  a  ceMtury  behind  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

Again,  in  the  gardens  at  Hewell,  noticed  with  considerable  commendation 
and  eclat  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  for  1843,  p.  663.,  a  few  weeks  back, 
there  are  a  splendid  fountain  and  flower-garden  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  stone 
quarry,  and  a  grass  garden  in  the  front  of  the  conservatory ;  two  examples  of 
perhaps  as  bad  taste  as  could  well  be  conceived.  Had  they  placed  the  foun- 
tain and  dressed  flower-garden  in  front  of  the  conservatory*  and  consigned 
the  grasses  to  the  company  of  the  other  British  plants  in  the  rock  garden,  I 
think  they  would  have  been  much  more  appropriately  arranged.  The  water- 
dipping  willow  at  ChatswortVi  yfa&  «kVNV]%  «l  movkstrosity  in  my  estiination,  and 
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would  be  a  more  fitting  appendage  to  Vauxhall  or  a  cockney  tea-garden»  than 
to  the  princely  domain  in  which  it  is  placed.*  Look  again  at  the  gin-glass  in 
tea-saucer  fountain  in  the  lake  near  Buckingham  Palace,  and  at  the  cast-metal 
fountain  in  the  Serpentine  in  Kensington  Gardens.  The  erection  and  execu- 
tion of  these  two  abortions  is  a  national  disgrace.  But,  if  one  were  disposed 
to  find  faulty  it  is  not  difficult  to  pick  out  subjects  for  censure ;  would  it  were 
otherwise ! 

Your  arguments  at  page  551.,  relative  to  having  the  beds  in  flower-gardens 
of  various  sizes,  are  particularly  clear ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  in  the  two  plans, 
figs.  118.  and  119.,  you  have  rather  exceeded  your  own  principles,  inasmuch 
as  I  think  the  large  corner  beds  in  fig.  118.  are  too  large  to  group  properly 
with  the  smaller  beds  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  horseshoe-shaped 
beds  in  fig.  119.  Were  the  largest  beds  in  the  plans  a  little  smaller,  and  the 
next  sizes  a  trifle  larger,  I  tliink  the  whole  would  be  more  proportionate,  and 
I  am  certain  could  be  more  eflectively  planted.  By  the  same  rule  that  you 
very  properly  insist  upon  the  beds  being  of  various  sizes,  I  demand  to  have 
them  planted  with  plants  proportionate  to  their  size  ;  and,  to  eflect,  this  the 
large  beds  must  either  be  reduced  in  size,  or  the  small  ones  become  blanks  in 
the  garden. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  come  under  the  lash 
you  have  directed  against  "  the  overweening  self-conceit  of  young  gardeners, 
especially  Scotch  ones ;"  but,  if  I  do,  it  is  yourself  and  the  West  London  Gar- 
deners'Association  that  are  to  blame  for  having  taught  me  to  become  a  caviller. 
Brooklands,  Blackheath  Park,  October  7.  1843. 
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Tub  fi)llowing  are  selected  from  the  Hortus  Col/insomanus,  just  printed,  and 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  page.  **  By  various  memoranda  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Collinson  firequently  employed  Gordon  the  nurseryman  to  raise  his  seeds, 
particularly  those  from  the  warmer  climates,  and  among  his  papers  there  is, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  the  following  tribute  to  his  abilities.  '  The  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  some  men  is  surprising.  On  August  30.  I  was  at  James  Gordon's, 
gardener,  at  the  last  house  on  the  left  hand  at  Mile  End ;  there  he  showed 
me  a  pot  of  seedlings  of  the  cactus,  or  ^eat  melon  thistle,  perhaps  the  first 
ever  raised  from  seed :  but  what  shows  his  great  knowledge  and  experience  in 
vegetation  is  his  way  of  raising  the  finest  dusty  seeds ;  before  him,  I  never 
knew  or  heard  of  any  man  that  could  raise  the  dusty  seeds  of  the  kalniias, 
rhododendrons,  or  azaleas.  These  charming  hardy  shrubs,  that  excel  all 
others  in  his  care,  he  furnishes  to  every  curious  garden  ;  all  the  nurserymen 
and  gardeners  come  to  him  for  them ;  and  this  year,  after  more  than  twenty 
Years'  trial,  he  showed  me  the  loblolly  bay  of  Carolina  coming  up  from  seed 
m  a  way  not  to  be  expected  ;  this  elegant  evergreen  shrub  is  next  in  beauty 
to  the  magnolias :  and  his  sagacity  in  raising  all  sorts  of  plants  from  cuttings, 
roots,  and  layers  surpasses  all  others  ;  by  which  our  gardens  are  enriched  with 
an  infinite  variety,  and  for  many  years  I  have  not  been  a  little  assistant  to 
him  in  procuring  seeds  and  plants  from  all  countries.  This  honourable 
mention  of  Mr.  Gordon,  who  is  now  in  his  fifty* sixth  year,  is  an  act  of  gra- 
titude due  to  his  memory  from  his  old  friend — Peter  Col/inson,  in  my  sixti/» 
eighth  vear.  MiU  Hill,  Sept.  2.  1763.'  The  loblolly  bay  is  the  Gordonw 
lasidnthus,  and  from  the  circumstance  here  mentioned,  this  splendid  shrub 
may  probably  have  been  selected,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Collinson,  to  per- 
petuate Mr.  Gordon's  name."     {H,  C.  p.  5.) 

«  This  water-dipping  willow,  as  a  relic  of  the  gardens  of  a  former  age,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  removed. — Cond, 
3dSer.— 1843.     XL  tt 
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A'c&t  sacch&rinum  is  described  as  having  leaves  silvery  beneath,  and  a 
variety  as  platanifolio.  (Hort,  Coll,,  p.  2.)  This  last  is  probably  A.  s. 
nigrum,  noticed  in  our  Volume  for  1841,  p.  397.,  as  being  in  the  Paris 
Garden,  with  the  leaves  not  in  the  slightest  degree  velvety  beneath,  and 
uniting  with  difficulty  when  inarched.  We  hope  some  spirited  nurseryman 
will  procure  plants. 
i4rundo  Donax  flowered  in  September,  1762,  and  does  not  die  down  every 

year,  as  Miller  states.  (H.  C.  p.  5.) 
C^stanea  vesca.  "  Mem,  *  Sept.  16.  1758.  In  Writtle  Park,  three  miles  on 
the  left  of  Ingatstone,  in  Essex,  belonging  to  Lord  Petre,  is  a  stately 
chestnut  tree,  which  is  now  flourishing,  that  I  measured,  5  ft.  above  the 
ground,  and  found  its  girth  45  ft.— A  Col&ruonJ  My  friend,  Edward 
Forster,  informs  me  that  this  noble  tree  has  been  gone  many  years ;  and 
that  the  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  fifteen  deer  could  shelter 
under  it.  By  another  memorandum,  it  appears  that  the  poeaessor  of  Mr. 
CoUinson's  copy  of  Martyn's  Hist,  Plant,  will  find  two  drawings  of  this 
splendid  tree  bound  up  with  it ;  and  he  has  added  a  short  description  of  it 
to  his  history  of  the  Tortsworth  chestnut,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1766."    (H,€.p,\0,) 

Ceanothus  americanus.  A  very  pretty  tea  is  made  from  the  dried  leaves, 
good  for  inveterate  coughs,  and  shortness  of  breath.    (H.  C.  p.  10.) 

Cedrus  Lib^ni.  "  Mem,  *  1751.  Our  two  large  cedars  of  Lebanon,  on  each 
side  the  grass  walk,  were  given  me  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond^  and  brought 
from  Goodwood.'  *  Six  cedars  of  Lebanon,  five  years  old»  in  the  fidd, 
Ap.  30.  1761,  given  me  by  Mr.  Clark,  all  grew,'  and  thus  it  b  probable 
that  the  ages  of  the  two  noble  trees,  which  remain  at  Mill  Hill,  may  be  ncarlv 
ascertained.  See  Loudon,  Arb,  et  Frut,  Brit,  vol.  i.  p.  56.  hi  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  Gardener**  IHcttonary,  it  is  said  that  the  cedars  at  the  Chelsea 
Garden  were  planted  in  1683,  when  about  3  ft.  high  ;  and  to  this  Mr.  Col- 
linson  has  added  the  following  remark :  *  Mr.  Miller  concludes  that  these 
cedars,  at  3  ft.  high,  were  five  years  old,  and  they  undoubtedly  were  the 
first  in  England.'  It  Appears  from  Evelyn,  that,  in  1664,  the  cedar  was 
unknown  in  England."     (H,  C,  p.  10.) 

Ci^rasus  lusit4nica.  **  Mem,  *  The  Portugal  laurel,  now  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  our  gardens,  was,  in  the  year  1719,  first  brought  from  Portugal  to  Mr. 
Fairchild,  a  famous  gardener  for  rarities,  at  Hoxton,  and  was  for  some 
years  kept  in  a  greenhouse ;  it  was  exposed  by  degrees,  and  has  since  been 
found  to  endure  all  weathers.'"  (H,  C,  p.  11.)  The  date  of  introduction 
in  the  catalogues  is  1648,  which  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  mistake. 

Comptonta  asplenifolia.  The  leaves  make  a  fine  tea,  and,  used  as  hops,  give 
a  good  flavour  to  beer.    (H,  C,  p.  14.) 

(76rnus  fl6rida.  See  Arb,  Brit.  vol.  L  p.  55.  "  Mem,  *  1761,  May  17.  Inrited 
by  Mr.  Sharp,  of  South  Lodge,  on  Enfield  Chase,  to  dine  and  see  the 
Virginia  dogwood  ;  the  calyx  of  the  flowers  (wonderful  to  .see)  are  flowen 
as  large  as  figured  by  Catesby,  and  (what  is  strange)  it  is  the  only  tree  thst 
has  these  flowers  amongst  many  hundreds  that  I  have  seen,  and  it  began  to 
bear  them  in  1759.' "    (H.  C.  p.  15.) 

The  Fulham  Nursery,  "  mem,  •  1760,  Oct.  4.  An  American  cluster  nut,  sent 
me  by  Christopher  Gray,  the  greatest  nursen^man  between  Parson's  Greea 
and  Fulham  :  his  garden  on  lx>th  sides  the  Kind's  Road.' "    (/f.  C.  p.  15.) 

C6rylu8  CoI6ma.  **  Mem,  *  The  Turkey  nut,  in  Uie  MiU  Hill  garden,  is  very 
remarkable  from  all  others,  for  the  husk  rises  high,  and  branches  out  eveiy 
way,  and  covers  the  nut.  This  is  a  remarkable  acquisition,  for  the  captain 
that  brought  them  from  Turkey,  eating  them  in  a  drinking-room,  one  of 
them  dropped  into  the  crack  of  a  rotten  window  board,  where  it  took  root : 
my  gardenuig  friend,  Mr.  Bennett,  coming  there  and  seeing  it,  tranq^hoted 
it  to  his  garden,  from  whence  our  tree  was  a  layer,  and  broueht  here  anno 
1756.'"    (^.  C.p.  15.) 

Oymndcladus  canad^nstt.    ^'  Mem,  <  Mx,  Du  Haroel  sent  me  a  Boodoc,  fion 
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Paris,  and  planted  in  my  garden,  May  19.  1763.  In  this  year  of  the  peace 
Mr.  Buffbn  sent  me  another.' "    (//.  C.  p.  23.) 

/Typ^ricum  Kalmianum  smells  like  Reseda.    (//.  C.  p.  25.) 

Juofperus  caroliniana,  and  J.  virginica.  *'  Miller,  as  well  as  Mr.  Collinson, 
has  followed  Hermann  and  Boerhaave  in  arranging  </.  caroliniana  and  J. 
virginica  as  separate  species,  and  Miller  says  that  the  difiTerence  is  constant, 
if  the  seeds  are  carefully  gathered  from  the  same  tree,  but  that  they  fre- 
quently arrive  mixed  together  from  America,  which  has  occasioned  them  to 
be  mistaken  for  varieties."    {H,  C.  p.  27.) 

«/tmfperus  phoenicea.  *'  Cedar  of  Phcenicia  vulgo,  brought  by  Sir  Charles 
Wager  from  the  Island  of  Ivaca,  in  the  Gulf  of  Malaga,  when  he  carried 
Don  Carlos  to  Naples,  not  before  in  our  gardens ;  it  is  also  called  «/unfperus 
hisp4nica."      {H,  C.  p.  27.) 

Jmilperus  thurifera.  "  Extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Collinson  from  Mr.  Bowles, 
intendant  of  the  Spanish  mines,  and  dated  Madrid,  March  4.  1766:  *  There 
are  sweet-scented  junipers  in  Spain,  with  red,  purple,  and  brownish  berries, 
and  some  of  them  grow  monstrous  large  in  the  south-east  mountains,  near 
the  source  o(  the  river  Tagus ;  their  leaves  and  smell  are  exactly  like  savin, 
and  fiill  of  berries ;  I  measured  one  of  these  trees,  14  ft.  in  girth,  and  wide- 
spreading,  like  a  beech.' "    {H,  C\  p.  27.) 

L^rix  americana.  **  Mem,  *  Black  larch,  first  brought  from  New  York  by  P. 
Collinson  at  Peckham,'  and  from  the  original  tree  the  specimen  which 
Mr.  Lambert  has  figured  was  taken.  Sir  E.  Smith,  in  Rees'M  Encyc/opcedia, 
says  that  this  interesting  tree  '  was  cut  down  about  the  year  1 800  to  make 
a  rail  by  its  sapient  possessor.' "    (H.  C.  p.  28.) 

Ligustrum  vulgare  var.  "  Collinson,  as  well  as  Miller,  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  evergreen  privet  to  be  a  separate  species  ;  and  the  latter,  when 
he  adopted  the  Linnasan  nomenclature,  called  it  L,  italicum."  (H,  C.  p.  29.) 

Liriod^ndron  Tuliplfera.  "  Mem.  •  The  tulip  tree,  at  Waltham  Abbey,  in 
flower  June  26.  1745,  96  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  round,  or  3  ft.  in  diameter,  is 
now,  1761,  the  largest  tree.  In  1756,  the  famous  tulip  tree  in  Lord  Peter- 
borough's garden,  at  Parson's  Green,  near  Fulham,  died ;  it  was  the  tallest 
tree  in  the  grove,  above  70  ft.  high,  and  perhaps  100  years  old,  being  the 
first  tree  of  the  kind  that  was  raised  in  England,  and  had  for  many  years 
the  visitation  of  the  curious  to  see  its  flowers  and  admire  its  beauty,  for  it 
was  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  died  of  age  by  gentle  decay  ;  but  it  was 
remarkable,  the  same  yetir  this  died,  a  tulip  tree  I  gave  Sir  Charles  Wager 
flowered  for  the  first  time,  whose  house  and  garden  was  opposite  to  Lord 
Peterborough's,  and  this  tulip  tree  I  raised  from  seed,  and  was  thirty  years 
old  before  it  flowered.  So  Parson's  Green  is  not  likely  to  be  without  a 
tulip  tree.  —  P.  Collinson,  F.R,S.*  In  the  catalogue  it  again  appears 
under  another  letter  as  the  '  Arbor  Tulipifera  an  Liriodendron  Catcihy^ 
In  the  Catalogus  Plantarum,  pubHshed  by  a  Society  of  Gardeners  in  1730, 
it  is  said  that  '  this  tree  was  formerly  preserved  with  great  care  in  green- 
houses, by  which  means  many  of  them  were  destroyed.'  "  (H,  C.  p.  31.) 

L^cium  chin^nse.  ^^  Mem.  *  In  the  spring,  1752,  my  honoured  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  presented  me  with  the  curious  trees  and  shrubs  under- 
mentioned, from  his  garden  at  Whitton,  on  Hounslow  Heath,"  and  among 
them  is,  *  one  China  purple-flowered  lycium,  sent  from  China  to  the  Duke 
for  the  tea  tree.*  This  lycium  is  the  supposed  '  true  tea  tree'  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Collinson's,  which  my  frienil  Dawson  Turner  has  printed  at 
p.  391.  of  his  *  Extracts  from  Dr.  Richardson's  Correspondence.'"  (/f.  C. 
p.  32.) 

I/ycium  ruthenicum.  L.  sibiricum  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1 769  ;  flowers 
purplish  ;  new.    {H.  C.  p.  32.) 

Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle.  See  Arb.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  57.  "The  following  me- 
morandum appears  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Collinson  soon  after  the 
decease  of  His  Grace,  and  is  not  among  the  notes  which  Mr.  Lambert  has 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the    Linnsan   Society.    *  The  Duke  of 
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Argyle,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1761,  died  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  my  honoured 
friend  and  great  patron  of  all  planters,  aged  seventy-nine,  a  very  hearty  man 
of  that  age.  In  the  year  1723-4,  he  took  in  a  part  of  Hounslow  Heath,  to 
add  to  a  little  farm,  and  hegan  planting  by  raising  all  sorts  of  trees  and 
shrubs  from  seeds  from  our  northern  colonies,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  ;  he  had  the  largest  collection  in  England,  and  happily  lived  to  see 
to  what  a  surprising  maturity  they  had  arrived  in  thirty-seven  or  thirty- 
eight  years.  Great  was  his  benevolence,  for  he  gave  to  every  one  to  en- 
courage planting,  and  raised  plants  on  purpose  to  oblige  the  curious  at  this 
seat  of  nis  called  Whitton.  He  had  a  fine  collection  of  rare  birds  and 
beasts ;  he  was  a  great  chemist,  natural  philosopher,  mechanic,  astronomer, 
and  mathematician.  He  was  a  wondertul  amiable  man,  plain  in  his  dress, 
without  pride  or  vain  ostentation  ;  his  library  was  scarcely  to  be  equaUed. 
He  was  forty-one  years  old  when  he  began  to  sow  seeds  for  his  planta- 
tions.'"   (//.  (7.  p.  32.) 

Platanus  orientalis,  said  to  have  been  first  planted  at  Lord  Verulam's  seat, 
now  Lord  Grimston's,  near  St.  Albans.    (//.  C.  p.  41.) 

Peter  CoUinson,  F,R,S.  See  Arb,  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  54.  "  Mr.  ColHnson  re- 
sided at  Peckham  from  his  infancy,  till  he  removed  to  Mill  Hill,  afler  which 
it  appears  not  unlikely  that  his  brother  lived  in  the  old  family  house ;  and 
as  Mill  Hill,  prior  to  the  removal,  belonged  to  his  father-in-law  (Mr.  Russell), 
he  may  probably  have  enjoyed  the  use  of  both  gardens  for  a  much  longer 
period'than  he  occupied  them.  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  his  Memoir  of  ColUnson, 
says :  '  It  was  a  favourable  circumstance  to  himself,  that  he  was  in  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  James  ColHnson,  in  a  business  that  did  not  always 
require  their  attention  together.  They  lived  in  great  harmony,  and  reci- 
procally afforded  to  each  other  opportunities  for  their  respective  pursuits. 
Both,  however,  had  a  strong  reliNti  for  horticulture  and  planting,  and  both 
had  acquired  a  just  conception  of  rural  elegance.'"    (H.  C,  p.  48.) 

Punica  Granatum.  *'  Mem,  *  Oct.  2.  1767.  On  south  walls  at  a  gentleman's 
garden  at  Parson's  Green,  and  at  Gray's  Nursery  Garden  near  the  same 
place,  I  saw  three  pomegranate  trees,  full  of  fruit,  without  any  coverinj?  or 
art,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  ;  I  measured  one  fruit  9  in.  round  ;  there 
were  many  more  near  the  same  size,  and  some  less.  I  eat  one  little  in> 
ferior  to  those  brought  from  abroad ;  perfection  can't  be  expected  in  our 
climate,  but  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scarlet  blossoms  and  fruit  deserve 
the  best  south  (or  south  a  point  or  two  to  the  east)  wall  in  every  curious 
garden.  In  the  years  1759  and  1760  these  trees  had  fruit  on  them  ;  1758 
no  fruit.'  In  other  memoranda  the  pomegranate  is  mentioned  to  have 
fruited  at  Mill  Hill,  and  that  1757  was  *  remarkable  for  plenty  of  nuts, 
peaches,  and  nectarines,  and  all  sorts  of  plums,  though  few  apricots,  and 
that  in  1758  there  was  great  plenty  of  nuts  and  apples.'  '  Oct.  10.  1765, 
visited  my  friend  Mrs.  Gaskry,  at  Parson's  Green,  near  Fulham  ;  this  Ion; 
hot  dry  year  has  had  remarkable  good  effects  on  all  wall  firuits ;  apricots, 
peaches,  and  nectarines  ripened  much  earlier,  and  have  been  excellent,  but 
the  most  remarkable  was  the  plenty  of  pomegranates  ;  near  two  dosen  on 
one  tree,  of  a  remarkable  size,  and  fine  ruddy  complexion,  of  the  siie  of 
middling  oranges,  and  one  that  was  split  shewed  the  redness  and  ripenen 
within.'"    (H,  C.  p.  43.) 

HobfnfVz  hispida.  *'  Mem,  *  Sir  John  Colliton,  at  Exmouth,  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina,  had  sent  him  from  thence  the  first  red  acacia,  anoo 
1741  :'  and  from  his  inability  to  find  a  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  in  1748,  Catesby's  figure  appears  to  have  been  taken  fi^om  a  dried 
specimen."    (//.  C,  p.  46.) 

Salisbikrta  odiantifolia.    "  Mem.   *  June  9.   1767.     Mr.  Gordon,  aenior  and 

junior,  dined  at  Mill  Hill,  and  brought  me  in  a  pot  what  Dr.  Kjempfer,  in 

his  Amaeniiatet  Exoticee,  p.  812.,  names  Ginko  vel  Ginau,  arbor  nuctftn 

folio  adiantino.     I  planted  it  against  a  south  wall ;  stood  very  well  aO  the 

last  winter,  which  was  Ner^  «evw^^  \1^7-8,  and  thrives  finely.*    When  I 

visited  Ridgway  House,  bI  iVie  >ae%\x\t\vB%  o^  >^^  V^«««qx  «»s&»x^^  if  I  am  not 
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greatly  mistaken,  this  tree  remained  there  against  a  south  wall."  (H,  C. 
p.  48.) 
Sms.  babylonica.  **  Mem,  *  Mr.  Vernon,  Turkey  merchant  at  Aleppo,  trans- 
planted the  weeping  willow  from  the  river  Euphrates,  and  brought  it  with 
him  to  England,  and  planted  it  at  his  seat  at  Twickenham  Park,  where  I 
saw  it  growing,  anno  1748.  This  is  the  original  of  all  the  willows  in  our 
gardens.  In  July,  1765,  I  measured  a  weeping  willow  at  Mr.  Snelling's,  at 
Godalmin,  Surrey,  of  but  fifteen  years'  standing ;  it  measured  6  fl.  in  girth, 
or  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  height  in  proportion.*  In  the  first  edition  of 
the  Hortut  KeweruiSf  on  the  authority  of  L'Heritier's  Sertum  Angiicanum, 
this  species  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  1 730,  but  the  date  in 
the  second  edition  has  been  ultered  to  1692,  from  a  reliance  on  Plukenet's, 
t.  173.  f.  5.  which,  on  examination  of  the  original  specimen  at  the  British 
Museum,  1  found  to  be  an  entirely  different  plant.  By  the  Catalogta  Ptan^ 
tarum,  published  by  a  Society  of  Gardeners,  in  1730,  it  appears  then  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  our  nurseries."    (H,  C.  p.  48.) 

iS^.rtiumyunceum  fl.  pi.  "  Mem,  *  I  first  introduced  the  Spanish  broom  with 
double  flowers;  it  was  sent  me  from  Nuremberg,  anno  1746,  in  a  pot  nicely 
wickered  all  over;  it  cost  there  a  golden  ducat;  came  firom  thence  down 
the  Elbe  to  Hambro',  and  was  brought  by  first  ship  to  London,  in  good 
order.  I  soon  inarched  it  on  the  single-flowered  broom,  and  gave  it  to 
Gray  and  Gordon,  two  famous  nurserymen,  and  the  public  soon  had  it  from 
them.'  "    (H,  C.  p.  52.) 

^ftinga  vulgaris  alba.  **  Mem.  '  Lord  Petre  was  particularly  fond  of  the 
white  lilac,  and  directed  his  gardener  to  gather  none  but  white  seed ;  he 
raised  more  than  5000  plants  that  flowered  in  1741,  and  out  of  that  number 
but  about  twenty  came  white,  the  reist  all  blue,  so  that  white  seems  to  be 
only  a  seminal  variety  from  the  blue.'  "    (H,  C,  p.  54.) 

Tiscum  dibum,  the  mistletoe,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Knowlton  growing  on 
the  following  trees.  *'  1.  On  the  lime  tree  at  Bone  Gate,  East  Barnett 
and  Cannons,  Duke  of  Chandos,  Edgeware.  2.  On  nuts  and  filberts  at 
Market  Street.  3.  On  the  mountain  ash  or  quick  beam.  4.  On  apple 
trees.  5.  On  the  crabs.  6.  On  white  thorn.  7.  On  the  acacia  or  ro- 
binia.  8.  On  the  pear  tree.  9.  On  the  maple,  in  Yorkshire  and  Hunting- 
donshire. 10.  On  AYiSi  Theophrastt,  or  white  beam,  on  Sussex  Downs. 
11.  On  the  abele  or  poplar,  at  Ashton,  near  Rotherham,  and  at  Lord 
Holdernesse's.  12.  On  the  ash  at  Lord  Tilney's,  at  Tilney  Park,  in 
Hampshire.  13.  On  the  elm  ;  14.  On  the  willow  ;  15.  On  the  buck- 
thorn ;  16.  On  the  sallow  :  17.  On  the  service  ;  these  ail  were  observed 
at  Esquire  Blackburn's,  and  in  Lancashire,  and  in  Westmorland,  in  1764. 

18.  On  a  holly  branch,  which  was  at  a  druggist's  in  Bow  Lane,  Cheapside. 

19.  On  a  Virginia  walnut  tree,  growing  in  our  fields  at  Mill  Hill.     20.  On 
the  oak  (which  is  very  rare),  Mr.  Knowlton  has  twice  seen  it.    In  August, 

1765,  three  plants  were  found  growing  on  the  oak  on  the  estate  of 

White,  Esq.,  at  Watling  Wells."    (H.  C,  p.  57.) 

The  following  are  dimensions  of  trees  in  the  grounds  of  Flitwick  Houses 
the  seat  of  John  Thomas  Brook,  Esq.,  near  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire.  The 
circumference  is  taken  at  1  fl.  from  the  ground. 

(^uercus   pedunculata,    17ft.  girth,  and  70  ft.  high;   14  ft.,  and  60  ft.  high; 

14i  ft.,  and  65  ft.  high  ;  and  18  ft.  and  70  ft.  high. 
Fraxinus  excelsior,  10  ft.  3  in.  girth,  and  60  ft.  high. 
T'Slia  europBB^a,  7  ft.  8  in.  girth,  and  65  ft.  high. 
U'Xmns  campestris,  18  ft.  girth,  and  60ft.  high. 
^4gus  sylvAtica,  11  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  65  ft.  high. 
A^cet  Pseudo-Z^latanus,  7  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  58  ft.  high. 
C&rpinus  -B^tulus,  7  ft.  girth,  and  50  ft.  high. 
Xarix  europaeNi,  7  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  80  ft.  high. 
C^rus  LiMni,  planted  in  1818,  4  ft.  3  in.  girth,  and  30  ft.  high. 
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Ambles  exc^sa,  8  ft.  girth,  and  70  ft.  high. 
Picea  pectinata,  8  ft.  girth,  and  70  ft.  high. 
P\nu8  sylvestris,  8  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  65  ft.  high. 
Plnus  Pin&ster,  9  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  75  ft.  high. 
Pinus  iS^trobus,  6  ft.  girth,  and  60  ft.  high. 
Jiiniperus  virginikna,  5  ft.  girth,  and  40  ft.  high. 
riex  ilquifolium,  3  ft.  10  in.  girth,  and  30  ft.  high. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  young  trees  in  the  arboretum  at  I 
wick  Hotue,  which  was  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1829. 

Magnolia  conspicua,  10  ft.  6  in.  high.     Length  of  last  3'ear*s  shoots,  3  ft. 

Aildntui  glanduldsa,  3  ft.  4  in.  ^rth,  and  25  ft.  high. 

Kolreuterta  paniculata,  1  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  10  ft.  high. 

Catdlpa  tj/ringcpfoWti,  3  ft.  3  in.  girth,  and  14  ft.  high. 

il^rbutus  ^ndr&chne,  1  ft.  6  in.  girth,  and  7  ft.  high. 

Qu^rcus  C^rris,  1  ft.  10  in.  girth,  and  19  ft.  high. 

Quercus  Cirris  Rdgnal,  2  ft.  5  in.  girth,  and  20  ft.  high. 

t/uniperus  sinensis  mks,  1 1  ft.  6  in.  high  ;  and  J.  a.  foe^mina,  8  ft.  6  in.  high. 

/Hnus  hispanica,  8  ft.  6  in.  high  ;  shoots  of  last  year,  2  ft.  2  in. 

Pinus  Pinaster  foliis  variegatis,  10  ft.  high. 

A^'bies  Douglasff,  2  ft.  5  in.  girth,  and  23  ft.  high ;  circumf.  of  branches,  17  3 

Araucaria  imbricate,  9  ft.  high.  — J.  T.  Brooks.  April  29.  1843. 


Art.  XV.  Result  of  an  Experiment  made  in  endeavouring  to  propag 
the  Gladiolus  cardindlis.     By  Andrew  Mackenzie. 

In  your  tour  through  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1841,  when  calling  at  Bl 
Adam,  amon^  other  things  you  observed  the  Gladiolus  cardinalis  growing 
great  perfection,  and  wished  me  to  send  you  my  mode  of  culture  for 
Gardener* s  Magazine^  which  I  did  (see  our  Vol.  for  1841,  p.  461.)  ;  and  in  t 
article  I  promised  to  give  you  an  account  of  an  experiment  which  I  1 
previously  made,  by  dividing  a  large  ball  of  the  Gladiolus  cardinalis  into  aii 
bulbs,  and  planting  them  in  a  bed  in  the  usual  way.  This  was  done  euij 
the  spring  of  1841,  and  that  season  only  two  small  flowers  made  their  app< 
ance  ;  yet  most  of  them  stood  the  following  winter  without  any  protecdi 
but  the  leaves  were  much  smaller. 

In  1842  only  one  half  of  the  bed  canie  up,  and  all  the  plants  were  1 
sickly,  and  none  of  them  came  into  flower  ;  and  in  1843  only  one  solitmrj 
came  up :  so  that  all  the  bed  of  single  bulbs  have  perished.  Had  the  li 
ball  of  which  this  bed  was  composed  been  planted  by  itself,  it  would  b 
produced  by  this  time  from  fifteen  to  twenty  large  trusses  of  flowers; 
propagated  in  the  manner  recommended  in  your  Vol.  for  1841,  p.  461.,  wc 
have  filled  a  bed. 

From  the  above  experiment,  the  readers  of  the  Gardener*M  Magwdme 
see  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  plan  which  I  recommend^  viz.  of  plaiD 
the  Gladiolus  cardinalis  m  balls  or  clusters  of  corms. 

Biair-Adam  Garden,  Oct,  10.  1843. 


KEVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening^  Agriculture^  JSotti 
Rural  Architecture,  ^c,  lately  published,  wiih  some  Acecmmt 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

Treatise  on  the  Management  and  Cultivation  of  Forest  Trees,  By  li 
Smith,  Gardener  and  ¥otea.lev  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Btilc^< 
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&c.  8vo,  pp.  164,  with  seven  lithographic  plates  and   several  woodcuts. 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  1843. 

We  regret  we  cannot  say  a  single  word  in  favour  of  this  book.  If  the 
author  had  been  well  adviseo,  it  would  never  have  seen  the  light. 

ArboricuUure:  4  Poper  read  before  the  Geologicai  and  Pofytechnic  Society  of  the 
Wett  Riding  of  YorkMre,    By  James  Hamerton,  Esq.  8vo.    Leeds,  Bains. 

"  Like  us,  he  does  not  object  to  a  little  pruning  when  trees  are  very  young ; 
but  then  only,  and  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  would  he  permit  it."  {Dr, 
UauUey^  in  Gard,  Ckron,  1843,  p.  698.) 

Guide  to  the  Conservatory ;  being  a  concise  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  the 
Hothouse  and  Greenhouse;  the  Forcing  of  Bulbs,  Shrubs,  8fc,,  and  the  best 
Mode  of  keeping  a  Succession  of  Bloom  through  every  Month  of  the  Year,  eX" 
emplified  in  a  select  List  of  the  most  admirable  Plants  of  the  present  Day  und^ 
the  Arrangements  both  ofJussieu  and  Linnaus,  including  their  native  Country, 
Propagation^  and  the  Soil  adapted  to  each.  By  Richard  Bainbridge,  Flower- 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Wenlock.  From  Notes  of  the 
Author's  Daily  Practice,  and  Communications  furnished  by  liberal  eminent 
Floriculturists.    12mo.   London,  1842. 

Noticed  as  being  in  the  press,  in  our  Vol.  for  1841,  p.  628. 

Flora  Odorata ;  a  characteristic  Arrangement  of  the  sweet-scented  Flowers  and 
Shrubs  cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  uM  Directions  for  their 
Propagation,  Management,  ^c.  S^c,  By  Frederick  J.  Mott.  fcp.  8vo.  London 
and  Leicester,  1843. 

A.  Paul  and  Sons*  Catalogue  of  Roses  for  the  Autumn  of  1843,  and  Spring  of 

1844.     Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  20. 

Catalogus  Plantarum  Ccesarei  RegU  Horti  prove  Modiciam  ad  Annum  1842. 
Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Monza  near  Milan 
in  the  Year  1842.    8vo,  pp.  207.  Milan,  1843. 

M.  Manetti,  the  director  of  the  Monza  Garden,  and  the  author  of  the  Cata- 
logue, informs  us  in  his  preface  that  it  has  been  compiled  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Rainer,  a  nobleman  of  great 
botanical  acquirements,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  influx  of  plants  since  1826, 
when  the  previous  list  was  made  out.  The  nomenclature  is,  for  the  most 
part,  that  of  DeCandoUe  and  Sprengel.  Want  of  leisure  prevented  him  from 
making  the  Catalogue  as  comprehensive  as  he  could  wish,  but  he  hopes  at 
some  tutttre  time  to  arrange  tne  whole  on  the  plan  of  our  Encydoptedia  of 
Plants,  and  thus  render  it  "  a  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  both  to  the 
botanist  and  the  gardener.** 

The  Catalogue  is  in  alphabetical  order ;  and  after  each  specific  name,  the 
authority,  the  habit  of  the  plant,  whether  a  tree,  whether  ligneous  or  herba- 
ceous, perennial,  biennial,  with  male  or  female  flowers,  &c.,  and  its  native 
country.  The  garden  seems  very  rich  in  species.  On  turning  to  the  genus 
Oatae^gus  we  find  29  species  and  17  varieties.  Three  of  the  species,  C,  coronata 
Wendl.  fiL,  C.  pruinosa  Wendl.fil.,  and  C.  sphae'rica  Wendl.fil.,  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  under  these  names. 

The  Catalogue  has  been  got  up  with  very  great  care,  and  is  highly  creditable 
to  its  author.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  collectors  in  this  country,  as  it 
contains  a  number  of  species  little  known  in  England. 

A   Treatise  on   the  Culture  of  the   Vine   in  Pots,     By  J.  Mearns,  F.  H.  S. 

12mo.     London,  1843. 

A  Comprehensive  Practical  Treatise,  or  a  New  Era  in  the  Culture  of  the  Vine 
under  Glass,  Sfc.  By  James  Roberts,  Gardener  to  M.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Ebhton 
Rally  near  Skepton,  Yorkshire.     12mo.     London,  1843. 
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Culture  of  the  Grape  Vine  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Vineyards  of  Europe,  Asia,  4"^.  By  George  Sutton,  F.L.S.  8vo.  Lend. 
1843. 

Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,  comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  By 
David  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  London  and  Edinburgh,  1843.  8vo,  pp.  817,  and 
numerous  wood-cuts. 

In  the  present  edition  the  author  informs  us  he  has  "  entered  somewbat 
more  than  in  the  previous  ones  into  an  explanation  of  what  may  be  termed 
principles.*'  The  soil,  the  external  agents  which  influence  it,  and  the  nature 
of  those  substances  which,  when  added  to  it,  increase  its  productive  powers, 
have  been  enlarged  on.  In  various  parts  of  the  work  it  has  been  endeavoured 
to  show  **  the  mistaken  applications  which  may  be  made  of  principles  to  the 
practice  of  the  farm,  and  the  errors  into  which  persons  little  conversant  with 
practice  are  apt  to  fall,  with  respect  to  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  knowledge 
required  to  be  possessed  by  the  practical  farmer." 

The  author  has  evidently  been  roused  by  the  attention  recently  paid  to  the 
chemistry  and  geology  of  agriculture  by  the  English  Agricultural  Society ; 
and  by  the  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland  have 
joined  together,  and  agreed  to  give  an  eminent  chemist  500/.  a  year  for 
anal}  sing  soils,  besides  an  extra  payment  for  each  analysis.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  practical  men  are  taking  the  initiative  of  the  professor. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Soils,  after  enumerating  the 
various  matters  which  enter  into  their  composition,  "  soil  being  in  fact  one  of 
the  most  compound  substances  in  nature,"  the  following  conclusion  is  arrived 
at.  "  The  farmer  is  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  his  soil  by  its  texture,  its 
depth,  its  productiveness  of  plants,  and  other  sensible  properties,  and,  happily, 
the  knowledge  so  attained  is  sufficient  for  all  the  ends  of  useful  practice.** 

"  A  knowledge  of  the  intimate  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  is  highly 
worthy  of  being  obtained,  and  the  subject  would  deserve  to  be  pursued  by 
men  of  science,  were  there  no  other  aim  or  result  than  the  resolving  of  che- 
mical and  physiological  questions.  But  too  much  must  not  be  looked  for 
from  such  enquiries,  as  teachint;  the  farmer  new  methods  of  practice.  The 
farmer  knows,  for  the  most  part,  better  than  the  chemist,  when  a  soil  is  good 
or  bad,  when  it  is  improvable  by  ordinary  means,  and  when  it  is  too  barren  to 
repay  the  expenses  of  culture  ;  and  he  knows  better  than  the  chemist  how  to 
keep  it  clean,  dry,  and  as  productive  as  the  means  at  his  command  will  allow, 
with  a  due  reference  to  return  as  compared  with  the  expenditure.  But  this 
latter  knowledge  is  not  derived  from  the  laboratory,  but  the  fields,  and  is  a 
branch  of  a  practical  business,  in  which  chemistry  can  render  little  aid.  Wbatp 
ever  results  chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  may  hereafter  conduct  us  to,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  as  yet  they  have  been  interesting  to  the  scientific  enquirer 
rather  than  useful  to  the  farmer.  Every  garden  and  well-cultivated  field 
shows  that  the  soil  may  be  brought  to  its  maximum  of  fertility  without  de- 
pendence on  any  conclusions  yet  arrived  at  by  the  physiologist  and  the 
chemist.  Perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  chemical  analyses  of  soils  have 
yet  been  made  in  Europe,  cufficientiy  exact  to  aid  the  purposes  of  science, 
while  the  great  mass  of  those  which  are  made,  and  communicated  to  farmefB 
as  something  necessary  or  useful  to  them,  are  equally  worthless  for  science 
and  practice."  (p.  23.) 

Ttie  chapter  on  the  Geolo^cal  Relations  of  Soils  is  entirely  new,  or  at  least 
it  is  not  in  the  second  edition  (the  third  we  have  not  seen).  After  goiag 
over  the  different  formations,  and  showing  that  the  soil  of  any  tract  may  be 
totally  difiTerent  from  what  the  rocks  on  which  it  rests,  or  which  abound  ia 
its  vicinity,  might  lead  us  to  suppose,  from  the  intermixture  of  soils  or  debris 
of  rocks  brought  from  a  distance  by  the  action  of  water,  the  professor  con- 
cludes with  the  foUoVxngpaittgrtt^h*. — 
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**  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  geological  formations 
of  a  country  does  not  afford  the  data  for  determining  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  soils  in  the  manner  required  for  practice.  Speculative  writers, 
indeed,  have  maintained  that  a  knowledge  of  geology  is  not  only  eminently 
useful  to  the  practical  farmer,  but  even  necessary  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
soils,  and  adopt  the  suitable  means  of  improving  them.  It  is  surprising  that 
such  statements  should  be  hazarded.  The  farmer,  as  all  experience  shows, 
can  distinguish  soils  by  their  agricultural  characters  much  more  certainly  and 
readily  than  the  geologist  can  by  their  geological  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  in 
what  manner  geology  can  give  that  knowledge  to  a  farmer  which  can  enable 
him  to  cultivate  and  improve  his  land.  The  farmer,  it  is  manifest,  must 
regard  the  soil  which  he  has  to  till,  not  in  its  relations  with  a  whole  district, 
but  with  reference  to  its  own  characters  and  fertility.  He  may  find  the  soil, 
not  only  of  a  single  farm  but  of  a  single  field,  varying  in  every  degree ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  that  he  adapt  his  management  to  these  variations,  whatever 
be  the  geological  formation  in  which  he  may  be  placed.  It  were  greatly  to 
be  desired,  indeed,  that  the  practical  farmer  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
geolog}',  and  learn  to  read  a  portion  of  that  marvellous  history  which  is 
written  on  every  rock  and  mineral  bed  around  him.  Such  a  knowledge 
would  give  a  charm  to  rural  pursuits,  and  connect  a  liberal  and  interesting 
study  with  the  observations  of  daily  life ;  yet  such  a  knowledge,  however 
excellent,  will  not  enable  the  farmer  to  discriminate  soils  better  for  the  ends 
of  practice,  much  less  enable  him  to  cultivate  them  with  greater  skill,  which 
is  knowledge  he  must  derive  from  agriculture,  and  not  from  geology."  (p.  45.) 

With  a  view  to  the  immediate  application  of  knowledge  to  practice,  we 
entirely  agree  with  Professor  Low.  No  chemical  analysis  or  geological  section 
of  a  soil  would  induce  us  to  take  a  farm  on  the  strength  of  the  data  they 
afforded  ;  but,  if  we  saw  or  had  a  list  of  the  plants  either  indigenous  or 
cultivated  which  grew  on  the  soil,  we  should  offer  rent  for  the  land  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  But  we  have  already  stated  this  in  the  Encyclopcedias 
both  of  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  Nevertheless  we  readily  acknowledge 
that  it  would  add  to  our  confidence  in  the  productiveness  and  improvableness 
of  a  soil,  and  perhaps  lead  to  improvements  that  we  do  not  even  contemplate, 
to  know  that  it  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime  and  other  alkaline 
earths  and  mineral  salts ;  and  we  think  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge, in  connexion  with  that  of  the  analysis  of  plants,  has  not  been  over- 
stated by  such  agricultural  chemists  as  Professor  Johnston  and  others,  though 
this  knowledge  may  not  yet  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  available  by  the  rent- 
paying  farmer.  There  is  a  very  short  method  of  improving  the  agriculture  of 
England,  if  landlords  would  agree  to  it :  that  is,  granting  21-years'  leases,  and 
requiring  at  least  half  the  rent  in  kind,  or  kind's  value;  but  for  this  the  land- 
lords must  first  be  visited  by  such  a  degree  of  poverty  as  will  render  a  greater 
income  from  landed  property  necessary,  or  such  a  degree  of  liberality  as  will 
induce  them  to  treat  their  tenantry  as  independent  men,  and  not,  as  at  present, 
as  a  set  of  political  slaves. 

lUuMiraHons  of  Indian  Architecture,     By  Markham  Kittoe,  Esq.    Parts  IX.  to 
XVII.  inclusive.    Oblong  4to.     Calcutta  and  London. 

Our  notice  of  this  work  in  our  Volume  for  1840  will  show  the  favourable 
opinion  which  we  have  of  it.  The  numbers  before  us  increase  in  interest  as 
they  proceed;  they  abound  in  a  great  many  curious  specimens  of  Indian 
design,  which  are  calculated  to  assist  the  inventive  powers  of  the  artist  not 
only  in  Indian  architecture,  but  in  architectural  composition  generally.  They 
are  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  parapets,  and  what  are  called  jali,  or 
stone  trelliswork.  Many  of  the  latter  designs  afford  excellent  hints  for 
flower-gardens. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  talented  and  industrious  author  of  this  work 
was  in  bad  health  in  Calcutta,  in  December,  \%^\ ;  Vve  >n«a  \\\ew  ^om\.  v<:^ 
depart  for  Europe,  with  the  intention  of  finisVi'ing  t\ve  ^otV\iv\*otv\ow,   "^^ 
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accrely  hope  he  will  be  able  to  effect  his  object,  and,  what  is  still  more 
38irable  for  himself,  recover  his  health,  and  ei\joy  the  result  of  his  labours  for 
lany  years. 


MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Parchment  Labels,  —  Some  nurserymen  use  these  without  any  preparation, 
writing  on  them  with  ink ;  others  slightly  moisten  the  surface  of  tne  label 
and  write  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  or  with  ink ;  some,  as  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  (see  Hort,  Traru.),  write  with  Indian  ink  instead  of  common  ink ;  others 
again  rub  a  little  white  paint  on  them,  as  is  done  in  writing  names  on  wooden 
tallies ;  but  the  mode  at  present  considered  most  efficient  is  to  rub  the 
surface  of  the  parchment  with  white  lead  mixed  with  a  little  red  ochre,  and 
write  with  a  black  lead  pencil.  The  writing  thus  made,  Mr.  Rivers  informs 
us,  is  so  durable,  that  he  has  seen  the  labels  quite  readable  at  the  end  of  the 
second  season,  though  exposed  to  the  weather  the  whole  of  the  time. — Comd, 

Garden  Pot*.  —  "I  have  just  made  a  good  improvement  on  the  common 
flower-pot,  which  deserves  to  be  universally  adopted.  The  shape,  sixe,  and 
expense  are  not  altered.  I  have  done  away  with  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
altogether;  and,  instead  of  the  flat  bottom,  the  maker  pushes  in  the  centre  of 
it,  like  the  bottom  of  a  common  black  glass  bottle,  only  not  with  so  sharp  a 
turn  inside,  and  the  drainage-holes  are  round  the  sides  at  the  bottom.  From 
2  to  6  holes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  will  do  all  the  business  of  drain- 
age. The  roots  cannot  get  through  the  bottom,  neither  can  the  worms  get 
in,  and  water  cannot  hang  under  the  pot  in  winter,  which,  for  heaths,  is  the 
best  part  of  the  change."    (Z>.  Beaton,  in  Gard.  Chron.  I8'l<3,  p.  372.) 

Application  of  the  Principle  of  the  Balloon  to  LandscapC'-'Gardenmg.  —  It  is 
often  desirable  to  know  the  effect,  and  more  especiallv  the  height,  wnich  tall- 
growing  trees  will  have  when  full  grown.  On  a  level  surface  this  is  com|>a- 
ratively  easily  ascertained  by  means  of  trigonometry  or  perspective;  but  in  the 
case  of  an  irregular  surface  on  hills,  or  in  irregular  narrow  valleys,  it  has  only 
been  satisfactorily  done  hitherto  by  fixing  in  poles  of  spruce  fir,  such  as  those 
used  by  builders  in  their  scaffolding.  A  more  economical  mode  would  be  to 
have  small  balloons,  say  balls  of  balloon  silk  of  a  foot  or  18  in.  in  diameter, 
which  might  be  filled  at  the  nearest  gas-house  ;  to  have  a  cord  attached  to  each 
ball  of  considerable  length,  say  150  fl.,  with  the  opposite  end  of  the  cord  attached 
to  an  iron  reel  like  that  of  a  garden  line.  This  reel  would  serve  as  an  anchor  to 
the  balloon,  and  the  line  might  be  let  out  to  such  an  extent  as  the  tree  intended 
to  be  planted  was  expected  to  attain  in  height.  In  all  this  there  would  be 
very  little  expense ;  but  balloons  as  large  as  trees  might  be  formed,  and  thus 
groups  and  plantations  of  various  kinds  held  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  with  greater  accuracy  than  has  hitherto  been 
done,  the  ultimate  effect  that  would  be  produced  at  particular  parts  of  parks 
or  pleasure-grounds  by  planting.  Even  buildings  might  be  exhibited  in  this 
way.    Calm  weather,  of  course,  must  be  chosen  for  such  experiments. — Cond, 

A  Trap  for  the  Wire- worm,  —  Hdge  the  beds  in  which  you  have  florist's 
flowers  growing  in  fresh  soil  with  daisies.  Wire-worms  will  concentrate  their 
attacks  on  the  roots  of  the  daisies  and  leave  the  plants  in  the  beds  untouched. 
From  one  row  of  daisies  300  fl.  long,  2000  worms  were  taken  in  one  day 
during  summer.  The  daisy,  being  a  free-growing  plant,  is  able  to  exist  not- 
withstanding the  attacks  of  the  worm.  (S.  Chanij  in  Gard.  Ckran.,  1843, 
p.  693.) 

How  a  young  Gardener  should  travel  by  Railroad,  —  As  there  is  scarcely  any 
thing  of  more  importance  to  a  young  man  than  acquiring  habits  of  eoonomy, 
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we  recommend  all  apprentices  and  journeymen  gardeners,  who  are  in  good 
b^th,  and  can  wrap  themselves  well  up,  to  travel  in  third  class  trains.  A 
young  nurseryman  who  has  been  through  great  part  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium,  and  who  belongs  to  Russia,  has  lately  passed  6  or  8  months  in 
England.  He  has  been  all  over  the  country,  and  also  in  Ireland  and  Scotland*,; 
he  speaks  and  writes  four  different  languages,  is  an  excellent  draftsman,  and  a 
scientific  botanist.  He  was  supported  by  his  family,  who  are  wealthy;  but  he 
never,  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  this  country,  travelled  otherwise  than  by 
a  third  class  train.  He  observed  to  us,  that  when  he  jumped  out  of  one  of 
these  trains,  well  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  he  was  the  same  man  as  if  he  had 
come  out  of  a  carriage  of  the  first  class,  with  this  difference,  that  he  had  a 
good  deal  more  money  in  his  pocket.  On  mentioning  this  to  a  gentleman  at 
Southampton  worth  at  least  30,000/.,  he  told  us  he  did  exactly  the  same  thing 
when  none  of  his  family  were  travelling  with  him. — Cond, 

To  dry  moist  Air. — Chloride  of  calcium  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  water 
that  it  absorbs  it  completely  from  any  confined  atmosphere,  rendering  it 
quickly  and  perfectly  dry.  For  closets  or  rooms  thoroughly  air-tight,  contain- 
ing books,  papers,  or  dried  specimens  of  plants,  this  substance  must  be  ex- 
tremely useful  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  windows  cannot  be  opened,  and 
where,  perhaps,  there  are  no  fireplaces.  It  may  also  be  useful  m  vineries, 
where  late  crops  of  erapes  are  kept  hanging  on  the  trees. — Cond, 

Wooden  Houtes,  of  every  kind,  from  the  summer-house  to  houses  for  curates 
and  rectors,  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  each,  we  observe  by  the  advertise- 
ments, are  manufactured  by  our  friend  Peter  Thompson.  They  are  con- 
structed of  Payne's  anti-combustic  wood,  and  sold  either  for  home  use  or 
exportation,  and  at  incredibly  low  prices.  Mr.  Thompson  has  published  a 
small  book  of  such  buildings,  with  their  prices,  from  which  a  choice  may  be 
made  ;  and  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  houses  are  exported  duty  free. — 
Cond, 

The  "  Rule*^  and  the  "  Reason!* — Home  Tooke,  when  at  Eton,  was  one 
day  asked  by  the  master  the  reason  why  a  certain  verb  governed  a  particular 
case  ?  He  answered,  '*  I  don't  know."  *'  That  is  impossible,*'  said  the 
master,  "  I  knoWyou  are  not  ignorant,  but  obstinate."  Home,  however,  per- 
sisted, and  the  master  flogged.  After  the  punishment,  the  master  quoted  the 
rule  of  grammar  which  bore  on  the  subject,  and  Home  instantly  replied,  *<  j 
know  that  very  well ;  but  you  did  not  ask  me  for  the  rule,  you  demanded  the 
reason**  Gardeners  will  do  well  constantly  to  bear  in  mmd  the  difference 
here  pointed  out.  A  principle  ought  always  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  rule, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  precept  taken  from  the  principle  ;  and  appli- 
cable, not  universally,  but  only  to  a  certain  number  of  cases.  A  principle  is 
of  universal  application. — Cond. 

Approaching  StmUarily  of  Manners  all  over  the  World. — A  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  I^b.  1843.,  p.  144.,  laments  the  influence  of  railroads  in 
assimilating  the  social  and  domestic  character  of  our  provincial  towns  to  that 
of  the  capital.  There  is  no  originality  in  the  country,  he  says  ;  no  escape  from 
the  eternal  repetition  of  men  and  things.  "  Fifty  years  ago  the  manners  in 
London  differed  essentially  from  those  in  country  towns,  and  those  again  from 
each  other,*'  and  so  on.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  coming  glory  of  rail- 
roads, that  they  will  equalise  social  and  domestic  character,  as  far  as  climate, 
government,  and  other  physical  and  geographical  circumstances  will  permit,  all 
over  the  world,  till  at  last  we  have  only  one  prevailing  living  language,  one 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  many  other  inestimable  blessmgs. — 
Cond. 

A  covered  Garden  in  Paris,  heated  by  a  new  and  ingenious  n^ethod,  is  pro- 
posed to  be  established.  Caf^s,  shops,  libraries,  ball-rooms,  restaurants,  baths, 
and  a  theatre,  are  to  surround  it.  Twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  to  be  raised 
by  a  company,  is  the  sum  to  be  called  for.  (Scotsman,  Aug.  26.  1843.) 

Grafting  and  Budding  the  Rhododendron.  —  The  rhododendron,  in  the 
autumn,  will  bud  as  freely  as  the  rose,  and  graft  in  the  open  air  as  easily  as 
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the  apple  or  [>ear.  The  only  precaution  that  is  necessary  in  this  operation  is, 
to  take  prominent  buds  from  the  first  growth  of  this  season,  aa  many  of  the 
family  have  made  a  second  growth  this  month.  Variegated  hollies  may  now  be 
grafted  and  budded  with  the  greatest  freedom.  The  rhododendron  being  thin- 
rinded,  it  does  best  by  side  grafting,  and  buds  of  it  also  had  better  be  inserted 
after  the  manner  of  side-grauing,  with  a  portion  of  the  soli  wood  retained  be- 
hind the  bud ;  all  autumn  buds  may  thus  be  inserted.  I  scarcely  ever  used 
clay  in  the  first  instance  for  excluding  the  air  from  these  experimental  buds 
and  grafts,  so  that,  with  this  useful  precaution,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  success. 
The  following  observations  may  be  useful  to  those  little  versed  in  these 
matters.  Insert  autumn  grafts  as  you  would  buds,  leave  about  an  inch  of  the 
grafl  out,  at  the  top  of  the  incision,  and  use  the  firm  part  of  this  summer^s 
growth  for  the  stock.  If  the  bark  of  the  stock  be  very  thin,  or  if  it  does  not 
part  freely  from  the  wood,  you  had  better  put  in  the  grafts  and  buds  as  in 
side-grafting,  cutting  out  a  thin  slice,  and  preparing  the  grafts  so  as  to  fit  the 

filace;  and  tie  rather  gently,  as  the  stock  is  soft,  for  fear  of  bruising  the  bark. 
f  the  graft  be  put  in  on  the  north  side  of  the  stock,  it  will  be  an  additional 
security  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  best  grafting  clay  is  made  by  putting 
a  lump  of  soft  clay  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  pot,  with  a  little  water  over  it ; 
then  stir  it  with  a  stick  until  it  is  rather  thicker  than  paint,  and  with  a  small 
brush,  made  with  strips  of  matting  tied  to  a  little  stick ,  paint  over  the  tying ; 
and,  while  the  paint  is  wet,  dust  a  little  dry  sand  or  mould  over  it.  When 
it  becomes  dry,  no  rain  will  wash  it  off,  and  the  sand  will  keep  it  from  crack- 
ing. (Z).  Beaton,  in  Gard.  Chron,  for  Sept.  2.  1843,  p.  616.) 

D'ubudding  Shoots  with  the  Leaves  on.  —  This  is  practised  by  Mr.  James 
Roberts,  the  author  of  the  Culture  of  the  Vine  under  Glass,  a  book  that  ranks 
with  the  Treatise  of  Mr.  Hoare.  While  the  leaves  are  yet  green,  the  shoots 
or  spurs  are  divested  of  such  buds  as  are  not  intended  to  produce  fruit  the 
following  season.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  organisable  matter  prepared 
by  50  or  100  leaves  is  concentrated  in  20  or  30  buds,  instead  of  being  divided 
among  three  or  four  times  that  number,  as  it  is  by  the  general  system  of 
management.  Though  this  is  merely  an  extended  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  concentration  of  the  sap  practised  in  disbuading  and  various  aUied 
operations,  yet  it  is  one  of  immense  importance  when  applied  to  the  vine,  and 
to  the  shoots  of  ligneous  plants  with  the  leaves  on.  The  buds,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  so  much  sap  concentrated  in  them,  become  highly  excitable, 
and,  with  the  slightest  application  of  heat  in  early  spring,  they  push  with  the 
greatest  vigour.     There  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  a  fear  of  the 

f)remature  bursting  of  the  buds  ;  but  this,  in  general,  may  be  prevented  by 
eaving  two  or  three  small  laterals  on  the  most  vertical  part  of  the  vine.  Though 
Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  decidedly  the  inventor  of  this  system,  has  chiefly  applied 
it  to  vines  under  glass,  yet  it  is  said  to  be  equally  applicable  to  out-of-door 
vines.     Of  course,  if  it  is  applicable  to  one  bud-bearing  plant,  it  must  be 
applicable  to  all,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous.     "  You  may,"  Mr.  Roberts 
observes,  "  proceed  to  disbud,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  vine,  leaving  a 
bud  you  think  well  placed  on  the  side  of  the  shoot  (preferring  that  to  either 
the  top  or  under  side);  then  cut  clean  out  the  two  followmg,  leaving  the 
fourth,  taking  out  the  next  two,  and  so  on  till  you  reach  8  or  9  feet  in  height, 
ns  to  that  length  the  cane  must  be  cut  back.     Proceed  again  at  the  bottom, 
disbudding  the  other  side  in  the  same  manner,  so  that,  in  tnat  length,  you  will 
be  able  to  leave  eight  or  ten  permanent  eyes  to  form  fruit-bearing  spurs  for 
the  following  year,  or  five  on  each  side.     I  particularly  caution  against  in- 
juring the  leaves  when  the  bud  is  cut  out,  as  they  may  not  naturally  drop  for 
weeks  after,  and  may  yet  be  useful  in  more  perfectly  maturing  the  stem  and 
remaining  buds.     In  a  few  days  the  wounds  or  cuts  will  have  £ied  up ;  touch 
them  with  a  little  paint,  keep  them  cool  and  dry  until  the  leaves  have  com- 
menced dropping  generally."     (  W.  P.  Ayret,  in  Gard,  Chron.  for  1843,  p.  677.) 
An  imperishable  Bread,  made  of  flour  and  rice  meal,  and  in  every  respect 
ircil  tasted  and  who\esome,  \«  «»L\d  Xo  Vvvie  been  invented  by  Bfr.  AhtanL 
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The  bread,  it  is  said,  will  keep  two  centuries  without  the  slightest  alteration,  if 
required.  If  this  should  really  be  the  case,  it  will,  of  course,  supersede  in  a 
great  measure  the  troublesome  modes  of  preserving  wheat  in  sieves,  and  other 
underground  excavations,  now  practised  on  the  Continent,  and  indeed,  together 
with  rice,  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  {Standard.)  The  Arab  in  Egypt 
generally  buries  his  rice  to  conceal  it  from  his  enemies ;  often,  as  St.  John 
informs  us,  in  the  floor  of  his  miserable  mud  hut.  —  Cond, 

Verbenas  and  Petunias.  —  After  seeing  all  about  London,  and  collecting 
nearly  fifty  varieties  of  the  verbena,  I  reduced  them  to  twelve  sorts,  and  three 
or  four  of  these  are  for  neutral  beds  ;  that  is,  beds  with  no  decided  colour. 
Petunias  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  (D,  Beaton,  in  Gard.  Chron, 
1843,  p.  592.) 

Best  time  for  eating  Pears. —  No  pear,  if  gathered  and  eaten  when  fully  ripe 
on  the  tree,  is  so  good  as  when  gathered  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  its  full 
size,  and  laid  by  in  a  dry  place  until  it  is  ripe.  (J,  Hayward^  in  Gard,  Gaz, 
1843,  p.  153.) 

Manuring  Vines, — We  find  several  gardeners  throughout  the  country,  who 
bave  read  Liebig's  work,  manuring  their  vines  with  the  summer's  prunings 
chopped  small,  and  slightly  dug  in  immediately.  Of  course  the  plan  will 
succeed  where  very  slight  crops  are  to  be  taken,  but  not  otherwise. —  Cond, 
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T^E  Naming  of  the  TVees  and  Shrubs  in  Kensington  Gardens  has  had,  as  was 
anticipated,  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  in  awakening  a  spirit  of 
enquiry,  and  exciting  a  taste  for  botanical  and  horticultural  pursuits  ;  so  much 
so,  that  gentlemen  go  direct  from  these  gardens  to  the  nurseries,  with  their 
lists  made  out  from  their  own  inspection.     {Gard,  Chron.,  1843,  p.  695.) 

Paul6um\2L  imperialis  has  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  of  Mrs.  Wray  of  Oak- 
field  near  Cheltenham.  The  flowers  are  deliciously  sweet,  and  ar&  produced 
freely  on  very  young  plants,  if  forced  for  that  purpose.  The  conditions  to  be 
attended  to  are,  to  keep  the  plants  under-potted,  to  force  them  slowly  in  a 
cool  stove,  early  vinery,  or  forcing-house,  beginning  early  in  the  spring.  By 
midsiunmer  they  will  have  finished  their  growth,  have  begun  to  show  their 
flower-buds,  and  to  cast  their  leaves ;  they  will  then  require  less  water,  and 
in  six  weeks  or  two  months  the  flowers  will  begin  to  expand,  and  the  plants, 
of  course,  will  be  brought  into  the  conservatory,  where  they  will  take  up  little 
room,  as  they  may  be  set  anywhere,  only  leaving  their  heads  of  flowers  free 
above  other  plants  which  surround  them.  Might  not  the  Catdlpa  «yrtng<pfdlia 
be  treated  like  Paulownia  for  the  sake  of  its  larce  trumpet-like  flowers,  which 
are  produced  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  or  London  and  farther 
soutn,  but  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  colder  parts  of  the  country  ?  {Gard. 
Chron.,  1843,  p.  698.) 

American  Aloe. — There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  rarely  flowering  exotic  on 
the  lawn  at  Charlton  House,  near  this  town  [Wantage].  The  flower  stem 
has  already  attained  the  height  of  16  ft.,  with  25  lateral  branches,  and  nearly 
4000  blossom  buds.  It  is  hoped  that  when  this  beautiful  plant  is  fully  in 
flower  the  public  may  be  admitted  to  see  it.  {Jackson*s  Oxford  Journal,  Sept. 
16. 1843.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Sir  Waiter  ScotCs  Monument. — It  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  situations 
have  been  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  as  proper  sites  for  this  monument. 
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be  DOW.  One  word  more  as  to  theprindpie  you  advocate,  before  I  expresii 
a  doubt  as  to  its  practicability.  Do  ask  Mr.  Lamb  to  take  up  his  tacile 
pencil,  and  give  you  a  design  for  a  public  building,  the  Houses  of  Farliament, 
the  National  Cbdlery,  &c.  &c,,  which  shall  be  an  alphabet  of  architecture  ; 
and  when  he  has  finished,  let  each  member  have  its  sign-board  hung  up  to 
tell  the  babe  in  architecture  that  this  is  an  Ionic  volute,  that  a  triglyph,  &c. 
&c.  Of  course  he  will  not  consider  proportion,  or  architectural  or  artistical 
effect  (perish  aesthetics,  thought,  feeling,  taste !),  but  will  take  care  that  every 
member  is  so  large,  that,  however  distant,  the  eye  may  see  it  fully,  so  as  to 
comprehend  its  exact  form  and  position :  nay,  would  it  not  be  the  best  way 
to  have  the  scaffolding  up,  that  any  one  who  wbhes  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  a  nearer  view  ?  Now,  if  you  are  consistent,  jou  ought  to  contend  for  this 
in  our  public  buildings,  as  much  as  for  makmg  our  parks  a  collection  of 
labels.  If  I  have  thus  broadly  caricatured  your  views,  it  is  because  1  know 
they  are  deeply  rooted,  and  must  therefore  require  a  strong  effort  to  change 
them.  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  succeed  ;  but,  seeing  that  they  are  beginning  to 
be  acted  upon  in  high  quarters,  I  am  anxious  that,  before  it  is  too  late,  they 
should  be  re-examined. 

And  now  as  to  its  practicability.  You  are  already  complaining  that  the 
names  are  not  sufficiently  large  ;  and  you  must  still  complain  until  you  get 
them  as  big  as  a  sign-board,  and  entirely  destroy  all  appearance  of  a  garden. 
The  remedy  I  should  propose  would  be,  either  the  establishment  of  a  botanic 
garden  in  connexion  with  the  park,  or  placing  plans  of  the  grounds  in  some 
of  the  structures  in  the  park,  with  lists  of  the  trees,  Ac,  and  proper  references, 
and  instructing  the  attendants  to  give  assistance  in  finding  particular  plants  to 
all  enquirers. 

I  had  intended  also  to  have  made  a  remark  or  two  on  your  suggestion  that 
a  ruined  aqueduct  should  be  introduced,  but  I  have  not  at  the  present  moment 
the  Magazine  before  me.  Kent,  I  think,  planted  dead  trees  in  his  parks  ;  but 
he  was  soon  laughed  out  of  the  practice.  The  time  will  soon  come  when 
artificial  ruins  will  share  the  same  fate. — T,  W.  Leeds,    June,  1843. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  differ  in  opinion  from  this  correspondent,  to  whose 
taste  and  judgment  we  pay  great  deference.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, we  (k>  not  exactly  accord  with  him  on  any  one  of  the  points  on  which  he 
has  touched. 

In  the  first  place,  we  positively  deny  that  the  namiuj;  of  one  plant  of  each 
and  all  of  the  species  and  varieties  in  our  parks  and  public  gardens  would  inter- 
fere with  picturesque  effect.  There  are  not  above  500  trees  and  shrubs  that 
are  suitable  for  being  planted  in  public  parks  where  the  ground  is  not  dug  ; 
and  these,  by  whatever  arrangement  might  be  adopted  (unless  they  were  all 
put  together  in  one  small  enclosure),  would  be  distributed  over  a  great  many 
acres  of  surface  ;  and,  amone  many  thousand  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  not 
named,  we  do  not  see  that  the  labels  would  intrude  themselves,  or  that  any 
description  of  general  effect  would  be  injured  by  them,  while,  to  those  who 
took  an  interest  in  trees,  these  labels  would  be  extremely  interesting ;  for  the 
first  desire  that  rises  in  the  mind,  when  we  see  a  new  object  with  which  we  are 
pleased,  is  to  know  its  name.  For  one  citizen  of  London  that  has  a  taste  for 
picturesque  beauty  or  landscape  composition,  there  are  ten  thousand  that  know 
nothing  of  either  :  but  that  ten  thousand  may  have  a  curiosity  to  be  gratified, 
and  to  them  the  naming  may  be  a  source  of  interest.  We  do  not  think  it 
possible  "  that  a  high  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature"  can  be  cultivated  in 
any  of  the  London  parks,  peopled  as  they  are,  from  morning  to  night,  with 
horsemen,  carriages,  pedestrians,  bath-chairs,  troops  exercising,  and  even  po- 
licemen. Add  also,  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  generally  comparatively 
flat. 

With  respect  to  the  shrubs,  which  we  have  stated  (p.  288.)  to  be  planted  in 
alphabetical  order,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  we  totally  disapprove  of 
this  arrangement  anywhere,  except  in  a  nursery  or  in  a  nurseryman's  cata- 
logue.    The  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens  that  are  named  were  planted  some 
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years  before  any  idea  was  entertained  of  naming  them ;  and  hence  one  is 
named  here  and  there  without  any  reference  to  arrangement,  and  without  the 
slightest  injury  to  picturesque  effect.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  along  this  belt 
of  trees  without  being  convinced  that  the  names  form  a  great  source  of  interest 
to  the  spectators. 

With  respect  to  the  shrubs  that  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  nothing 
can  be  worse ;  but  they  do  not  occupy  a  thousandth  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
gardens,  and,  as  they  will  doubtless  be  removed,  they  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  specimen  of  general  arrangement.  Had  our  correspondent  seen 
Kensington  Gardens  before  he  produced  his  remarks,  we  are  persuaded  they 
would  have  been  very  different. 

With  respect  to  rums,  we  think  they  ought  to  be  very  rarely  introduced ;  but 
we  are  not  so  exclusive  ns  to  say  that  they  are  in  no  case  admissible.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  situations,  such  as  where  a  stream  is  led  along  the  side 
of  a  slope  tor  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  waterfall,  where  a  waterfall  issuing  from 
a  ruined  aqueduct  or  the  remains  of  a  mill-course  is  more  natural,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  used,  than  any  piece  of  rockwork  that  can  be  made.  Such, 
at  least,  is  our  opinion.  We  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  hear  all  that  our  cor* 
respondent  has  to  say  against  ruins.  ^-Cond, 
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A  CURIOUS  Caterpillar. — I  forward  you  a  very  large  curious  caterpillar,  which 
was  found  feedmg  on  a  geranium.  Its  excrement  is  as  large  as  that  of  a 
rabbit.  When  lying  quiet  its  head  looks  broad  and  large,  and,  if  touched,  it 
puts  out  a  very  long  trunk  or  snout,  like  a  pig*s.  — James  Barnes.  BicUm 
Gardens,  Sept.  21.  1843. 

[We  sent  the  caterpillar  to  Mr.  Westwood,  who  returned  us  the  following 
observations  on  it.] 

Mr.  Barnes's  caterpillar  is  that  of  the  common  elephant  hawk  moth  (Sphiar, 
or  Chceroc&mna,  Elp^nor),  figured  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  in  his  beautiful  plates 
of  the  English  moths  (vol.  i.  plate  5.  fig.  7.),  from  a  specimen  "  taken  at 
Bayswater,  in  the  possession  of  Miss  A.  Loudon  ; "  together  with  the  cater- 
pillar (fig.  8.),  which,  by  the  by,  has  the  tail  represented  much  too  small, 
and  the  spottings  of  the  body  too  faint.  The  cunous  property  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  of  stretching  out  the  fore  segments  of  the  body  into  a  long  neck, 
is  well  known,  and  has  led  to  the  application  of  elephant  moths  to  these 
insects.  The  French  call  them  cochonnees  ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  M. 
Duponchel  has  made  them  into  a  separate  genus  with  the  name  Cboerodimpa, 
from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  a  hog  and  caterpillar;  that  is  to  say,  a 
caterpillar  with  a  snout  like  that  of  a  hog. 

I  have  not  before  heard  of  this  insect  feeding  on  geraniums.  Its  ordinary 
food  is  the  ladies*  bedstraw,  willow  herb,  and  vine;  but  other  inatances  of  s 
similar  change  of  food  have  been  noticed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  swallow-tailed 
moth  which  you  sent  me  a  little  time  since  (see  p.  460.)  ;  whilst  a  friend  of 
mine  has  lately  reared  a  specimen  of  the  carpet  moth  (Eutb^ia  impiuviita) 
from  a  caterpillar  which  also  fed  upon  the  geranium,  its  ordinary  food  beii^ 
the  birch  and  hazel. 

Mr.  Barnes's  specimen  had  formed  for  itself  with  the  bits  of  grass,  &c.,  with 
which  he  had  packed  it  in  the  box,  an  oval  bed,  within  which  it  was  coiled 
up,  to  undergo  its  chrysalis  state ;  but  I  fear  it  has  got  injured  during  its 
passage  through  the  post-office  and  letter-carrier*s  hands. — Jno.  O.  Westwood, 
Grone  Cottage,  Grove  Road,  HammersntUh^  Sept.  23.  1843. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Bicton  Gardens^  their  Culture  and  Managementj  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  the  Conductor,  By  James  Barnes,  Gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  RoUe. 

{CorUmuedJrom  p.  606.) 
Letter  XXIV.    Syttrm  of  Cucitmber^Growmg, 

I  BEG  to  take  the  present  opportunitj,  having  half  an  hour  to 
spare,  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  m j  system  of  cucumber' 
growing^  which  is  a  veiy  easy  and  simple  method. 

I  believe  there  is  no  one  thing  in  the  whole  practice  of 
gardening  that  has  caused  more  contention  amongst  gardeners 
of  all  classes  than  cucumber-growing;  neither  do  I  believe 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  has  had  more  treatises  written  on  it. 
Many  of  these,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  proved  useful ;  but  I  am 
in  no  way  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  any  of  them,  never 
having  seen  but  one  work  on  the  growth  or  cultivation  of  the 
cucumber,  and  that  was  an  old  book  I  had  lent  me  many  years 
fiance,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  full  practice  in  a  market-^rden, 
and  which  did  not  interest  me  much.  It  is  a  plant  I  have 
always  been  particularly  fond  of  growing,  and  in  the  culture  of 
which  I  had  for  several  years  a  very  extensive  practice  in  the 
London  market-gardens. 

The  cucumber  called  the  Man  of  Kent  was  raised  by  me, 
and  has  been  very  highly  esteemed,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  different  exhibition  reports. 

I  have  seen  gardeners  attempt  to  grow  cucumbers  in  October, 
and  lose  their  plants  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
not  managing  to  cut  a  cucumber  before  May  day ;  but  being 
supplied  with  plants,  first  from  one  neighbour  and  then  the 
other,  from  six  to  ten  times.  It  is  easy  to  guess  a  gardener's 
errand  about  the  month  of  March,  if  he  is  seen  running  about 
with  a  small  basket  or  hat-box.  I  have  seen  many  men  who 
would  not  commence  growing  cucumbers  until  they  had  either 
seen  or  heard  of  a  neighbour  beginning,  or  a  thought  had  struck 
them  from  seeing  the  sun  shine ;  and  then  they  would  make  a 

3d  8er.  —  1843.  XII.  u  u 
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bed  in  a  great  hurry,  and  look  round  amongst  their  neighbours 
for  plants. 

I  have  known  gardeners  put  their  employers  to  great  and 
unnecessary  expense,  and  themselves  to  unnecessary  trouble, 
and  after  sJl  succeed  but  indifferently. 

I  have  seen  gardeners  make  a  bed  of  strong  hot  stable  dung, 
and  other  fermenting  materials,  from  3  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.  in 
height ;  and  I  believe  there  are  hundreds  who  follow  up  the  same 
plan  at  this  very  time.  Now,  if  they  were  only  to  consider  this 
properly,  would  they  find  that  the  nature  of  the  plant  required 
it?  I  say,  certainly  not.  Then  why  continue  to  follow  up 
such  an  absurd  practice  ?  It  appears  to  me,  and  always  strikes 
me,  when  observing  the  hotbed  carried  up  to  such  an  unreason- 
able height,  that  it  is  either  to  make  it  appear  conspicuous  to 
every  observer,  that  a  cucumber-bed  exists  in  the  garden,  or 
that  it  may  be  awkward  and  troublesome  for  their  employers  to 
look  into.     Why  should  that  be  ?     What  need  has  a  gardener    - 

to  object  to  his  employer  looking  into  a  cucumber-frame,  when 

the  plants  are  in  a  healthy  state  and  doing  well,  any  more  than^ 
into  a  hothouse.     I  have  seen  those  unreasonably  high  hotbedi^ 
lined  afterwards  strongly  with  hot  fermenting  materials,  anf 
large  holes  bored  all  through  the  beds,  to  cause  the  heat  tc^ 
circulate  strongly  and  rankly  through  the  bottom.     A  little 
consideration  will   quickly  show  such  practice  to  be  entirely 
agtdnst  nature.     Can  it  be  reasonably  thought  that  they  get 
such  a  strong  fermenting  heat  at  their  roots  in  their  natural 
climate?     I  should  fancy  not,  and  have  therefore  for  many 
years  left  off  the  practice ;  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  were 
that  old   absurd   practice  entirely  dispensed  with,  cucumbers 
would  be  produced  with  more  certainty,  in  greater  abundance, 
in  better  perfection,  and  with  much  less  expense  aud  trouble. 
I  often  wonder  how  much  longer  those  absurd  and  unnatural 
practices  are  to  exist.     It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see 
the  practical  part  of  cucumber-growing  better  understood.     A 
man  may  be  in  full  practice  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  yet  he 
may  never  have  once  considered  whether  he  was  following  the 
system  most  natural  for  the  production  of  any  one  thing  under 
his  charge ;  but  go  on  in  some  way  or  other,  because  he  has 
observed  others  do  the  same.     A  man  may  read  all  the  books 
that  have  been  written  on  any  subject ;  but  what  is  thie  utility 
of  it  if  he  has  had  no  practice,  or  has  not  a  mind  of  his  own, 
properly  to  reflect  on  what  he  is  about  to  do,  and  what  is  the 
most  natural  method  of  producing  any  one  thing  he  is  about  to 
aim  at  ?    Until  that  is  fully  weighed,  things  will  continue  in  the 
present  unnatural  state. 

The  proper  system  to  cultivate  and  produce  cucumbers  all 
the  year  round  is  very  simple  and  easy,  and  can  be  summed  up 
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I  a  few  words.     Get  seeds  of  some  good  variety^  and  sow  them 

I  charcoal  dust  if  it  can  be  conveniently  had,  or  some  rather 

j^ht,  purified,  sweet  earth,  plunging  the  pot  in  which  they  are 

>wn  in  a  kind,  wholesome,  sweet,  heat.     As  soon  as  the  plants 

"e  up,  pot  them  singly  into  small  GO-sized  pots,  taking  care 

\  use  wholesome  sweet  earth,  and  place  them  as  near  the  glass 

\  possible.    As  soon  as  they  have  made  one  rough  leaf,  and  are 

Tming  the  next,  pinch  it  out,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  stop 

;  then  shift  them  into  48-6ized  pots,  leaving  one  thhrd  of 

le  pot  not  filled  with  earth,  to  fill  up  as  the  plants  advance. 

rhen  the  plants  have  made  another  joint,  stop  them  again; 

ten  shift  them  into  24-8ized  pots ;  if  in  the  autumn  or  short 

iys  of  winter,   much  time  and  labour  will  be  saved  by  so 

)ing ;  allowing  them  at  this  time  to  grow  three  joints  before 

opping  them  again,  and  taking  care,  if  they  are  for  the  hothouse 

id  to  be  grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs,  to  have  some  thoroughly 

reet  earth  prepared,  brought  into  the  house,  and  put  into  what 

)u  intend  to  grow  them  in,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  their 

sing  permanently  placed  where  they  are  to  produce  fruit,  so 

lat  the  earth  may  get  a  little  warm.  Then  train  them  up  a  neat 

ire  trellising,  or  painted  string  trellis,  which  I  prefer  myself, 

I  it  is  so  easily  shifted  when  the  plants  are  to  be  removed,  and 

succession  to  be  replaced.     It  is  my  rule  to  stop  the  plants  at 

rery  joint  after  turning  them  out,  as  long  as  they  are  kept 

rowing,  taking  care,  at  all  seasons,  to  have  a  succession  of  young 

ants  of  different  sizes. 

The  requisites  are,  nice  low  pits  heated  with  hot  water,  well 

»ined,  which  is  most  essential  on  any  system ;   and  a  good 

)dy  of  well-prepared  pulverised  soil,  consisting  of  the  top  spit 

om  an  old  pasture  that  is  loamy  and  full  of  fibre  laid  toge- 

ler  for  one  year,  and,  at  the  time  of  using,  mixed  with  some 

7eet,  mellow,  well-prepared  rotten  dung,  and  a  little  charcoal 

ist,  if  it  can  be  procured.     For  my  own  practice,  I  prefer  a 

)od  frame  to  any  pit  for  early  forcing,  except  it  be  a  pit  on 

good  construction,  worked  with  hot  water,  with  a  nice  light 

ellis  to  train  the  plants  on,  and  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the 

trth.     The  depth  of  the  frame,  at  the  back,  should  be  from 

ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft. ;  the  front  6  in.  shaljpwer,  which  is  quite  suf- 

nent,  sis  the  frame  can  always  be  elevated  to  any  degree  one 

>uld  wish  for,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

In  preparing  for  the  bed,  I  always  take  care  to  have  it  well 

ained  with  faggots,  prunings,  or  some  kind  of  refuse ;  to  have 

y  dung  or  other  fermenting  material  well  prepared  and  swect- 

led,  and  never,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  to  make  my  beds 

ore  than  2  ft.  6  in.  in  height  (2  ft.  is  about  my  measure) ;  and 

line  the  outside  immediately  with  the  same  material  to  the 

try  top  of  the  frame,  covering  the  lining  all  roimd  with  a  little 

u  u  2 
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dry  hay  or  dried  short  grass^  or  rubbish  of  some  kind  that  is 
stored  in  summer  for  that  purpose.     As  soon  as  the  heat  rises 
inside  of  the  frame,  get  some  boiling  water,  and  water  the  bed 
regularly  all  over,  which  will  not  only  purify  it,  but  destroy 
every  living  insect  therein;  and  in  a  very  rew  days  the  bed 
will  be  ready  to  receive  the  soil,  which  should  be  well  pre- 
pared, as  stated  above.     I  make  it  a  rule  to  put  a  good  ridge 
through  the  centre  of  the  frame  at  once,  to  the  depth  of  18  or 
20  inches,  taking  care  to  make  use  of  it  in  as  rough  a  state  as 
possible.    It  must  be  understood  that  the  dung,  &c.,  with  which 
I  make  my  beds  is  thoroughly  worked  and  sweetened,  and  such 
as  some  people  would  think  of  putting  on  the  ground ;  not  de- 
pending on  any  bottom  heat  from  the  bed,  which,  to  me,  has,  for 
some  years,  appeared  quite  imnatural,  but  relying  wholly  on  the 
linings  for  heat.     These  I  find  always  work  very  regulariy  if 
the  dung,  &c.,  is  only  well  mixed  before  putting  to  the  beds, 
and  then  protected  well  with  dry  rubbish  and  feather-edged 
boards,  to  keep  the  wet  and  winds  off.     Thatched  hurdles,  or 
bundles   of  evergreen   trimmings,   placed   round   the  liniogSy 
protect  them  thoroughly.      These  beds   work    r^ularly  aid 
kindly  for  a  long  time,  by  occasionally  topping  up  with  any  dry 
rubbish ;  the  heat  penetrating  through  the  frame  similarly  to 
the  sun  shining  on  them,  and  the  frames  never  getting  troubled 
with  foul  steam,  damps,  or  burning,  whicti  the  old  strong-bed 
system  is  always  subject  to.    K  the  weather  proves  ever  so  bad, 
it  is  always  sweet  and  kind  inside  and  out  of  the  frame ;  the 

?lants  always  dry,  healthy,  and  free  from  canker  and  veimiH' 
t  is  nothing  but  unnatural  usage  that  produces  either :  let  the 
weather  be  rough  or  smooth,  you  can  always  give  some  air 
every  day,  which  is  most  essential  to  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  plants. 

My  own  system  is,  never  to  grow  but  one  plant  to  each  light; 
never  to  water  the  plants  over-head,  but  pK)ur  plenty  of  water,  a 
little  warmed,  out  of  the  spout  of  the  watering-pot,  which  passes 
freely  through  the  soil  if  used  in  a  rough  state,  occasionally 
giving  them  a  good  soaking  of  manure-water,  and  keeping  than 
thin  of  vine.  They  will  thus  continue  to  produce  good  fruit  in 
abundance  for  many  months.  I  take  care,  when  shutting  down 
the  lights  of  an  afternoon,  to  pour  some  warm  water  all  round 
the  frames,  which  raises  a  nice  genial  steam,  and  is  the  means  of 
keeping  down  wood-lice  and  other  vermin,  which  delight  in 
drought,  foul  smells,  burned,  fusty,  bad-worked,  fermenting 
materials. 

When  I  hear  a  gardener  complaining  about  being  overrun 
with  wood-lice,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  is  through  one  of  the 
above  causes  and  want  of  cleanliness.  No  man  can  produce 
good  cucumbers  at  an  early  season  without  some   attention. 
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Merely  keeping  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  or  boasting  over  a  pot 
of  ale,  will  not  produce  them.  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  in- 
dolent man  that  could  grow  them.  With  a  slight  well-worked 
bed ;  the  linings  kind  and  well  attended  to ;  the  soil  sweet  and 
well  prepared,  used  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible,  and  a  good 
body  of  it  for  the  roots  to  run  in ;  watered  with  good  soft 
water,  a  little  warmed ;  occasionally  giving  a  soaking  of  manure- 
water;  giving  the  plants  air  freely  every  day;  keeping  the 
lights  and  frames  clean ;  and  keeping  the  degree  of  heat  inside 
the  frame  or  pit  from  65**  to  72**  in  the  first  part  of  their 
growth,  and  for  swelling  the  fruit  kindly  from  72*^  to  80®;  you 
may  succeed  in  getting  a  good  crop  of  healthy  fruit,  and  very 
rarely  be  troubled  with  any  kind  of  disease  or  vermin,  and 
never  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  burned,  fusty,  unkind  bed,  which 
is  the  parent  of  disease  and  vermin. 
Bicton  Gardens f  January  16. 1843. 


Art.  II.     Ground  Plan  and  Perspective  Elevation  qf  a  Portion  of 
in^proved  Landscape  Scenery j  intended  to  point  out  the  Errors  whim 
are  Jrequently  committed  by  Persons  who  have  little  Knowledge  of 
Landscape  Composition,     By  Samuel   Gray,  Esq^    Landscape- 
Gardener  and  Garden  Architect. 

Fiff.  126.  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  scene   which  has  been   im- 
proved, and  the  following  are  its  details :  — 

a,  A  large  tree,  which,  being  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
groimds,  the  principal  walk  is  made  to  approach  it. 

b,  A  boundary  fence,  with  trees  planted  at  regular  parallel 
distances. 

c,  An  iron  fence  to  divide  the  paddock  from  the  garden. 

d,  A  piece  of  water. 

e  e  e  e.  Pedestals  with  vases. 

f,  A  fountain. 

ff,  A  summer-house  upon  the  high  ground. 

A,  A  sundial  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn. 

t,  A  pigeon-house  opposite  the  end  of  a  walk. 

A,  A  garden-seat,  placed  near  an  open  space  between  the 
shrubs,  for  the  convenience  of  viewing  the  prospect ;  where  the 
children  of  the  family  frequently  feed  their  favourite  cow  or 
ass,  which  consequently  keeps  upon  the  spot  when  any  one  is 
near  the  seat. 

/,  A  rustic  basket  in  the  centre  of  a  flower-bed. 

m  m,  A  seat  at  each  end  of  the  lawn. 

n,  A  macaw  and  stand. 

o.  Cow-house,  &c. 

p  p  p  p  Pf  Various  flower-borders. 

u  u  3 
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Fig.  127.  is  a  view  taken  from  the  point  a,  in  wlw 
objects  composiDg  it  are  placed  in  vciy  ludicrous  poatio 
over  another.  For  exunplC)  the  lady  in  the  central  wf 
peatB  to  support  on  her  head  a  circular  bed  of  flower 
a  rustic  basket  contuning  flowers  and  a  forest  tree.  T? 
seated  in  the  ^ucd^n-chEli  a  little  to  the  left,  and  in  ti 
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wtfM  certaim  Errors  mi  I.4nubca;>r  CoftvpoitMim* 


1  supports,  first  a  pedestal  and  vase)  next  a  lady^  chairs 

nd  tree ;  and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

the  eye  of  taste,  this  arrangement  of  scenei^is  quite  ad 

ye  as  discord  is  to  the  ear  of  a  musician.     The  best  Way 

ecting  similar  errors  is  bj  reflecting  the  landscape  from 

incipal  points  of  view  in  a  small  conyex  mirror ;  by  which 
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means  it  will  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  eye,  seen  as 
a  painted  landscape  in  a  frame,  and  any  errors  in  its  compontion 
detected. 

^t^.  128.  shows  the  same  landscape  viewed  from  a  lower 
point  of  sight,  in  which  every  object  takes  its  proper  place. 

In  laying  out  a  piece  of  m*ound  with  a  view  to  produce  the 
best  effect,  care  should  be  ta^en  to  bring  forward  all  the  most 
prominent  objects  with  a  background  by  no  means  complex, 
but  produced  either  by  objects  in  shadow  or  by  broad  and  flat 
masses  of  foliage.  Sniall  parts,  such  as  stems  of  trees,  or  any 
objects  producmg  sharp  or  straight  lines,  always  conftise  and  cut 
into  the  form  of  the  design. 

5.  Brecknock  Crescenty  Camden  New  Town,  1840. 


Art.  hi.     Phrenology  for  Gardeners  and  their  Patrons.     By 

Thomas  Jones. 

I  ENTIRELY  agree  with  you  (p.  552.)  "that  youn^  gardeners  ought 
to  be  phrenologists  to  a  certain  extent,"  to  assist  them  in  esti- 
mating the  character  of  one  another,  as  well  as  of  those  they  have 
to  deal  with.    I  have,  therefore,  drawn  up  for  you  a  short  article 
on  the  subject,  which  I  have  illustrated  with  engravings ;  and,  as 
I  have  had  these  made  at  my  own  expense,  I  hope  you  will  find 
room  for  the  article  in  your  December  Number,  though  I  admit 
that  it  is  not  altogether  suited  to  a  Gardener*s  Magazine.     You 
have  very  wisely  stated  (YoL  IIL  p.  432.)  that  it  is  by  bringing 
other  arts  and  sciences  to  bear  upon  the  art  or  science  which  we 
wish  to  cultivate,  that  the  greatest  progress  is  to  be  made; 
allow   me   therefore  to   recommend  phrenology  to  gardeners, 
as  a  science  that  will  aid  them  in  their  choice  of  apprentices, 
journeymen,  and  labourers ;  and  to  masters,  as  an  assistance  in  the 
choice  of  gardeners.     The  science  of  phrenology  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  doing  that  from  the  knowledge  of  certain  princi- 
ples which  we  all  do  involuntarily  ;  that  is,  form  an  opinion  of 
every  individual  at  first  sight,  firom  his  personal  appearance. 
For  the  principles  of  this  science,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  works 
of  Mr.  Combe,  and  to  the  Phrenological  Journal;  and,  to  give 
you  confidence  in  my  opinion,  that  it  is  destined,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  effect  most  important  changes  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  choice  of  all  servants,  whether  public  or  private, 
and  let  me  add,  also  in  the  choice  of  husbands  or  wives,  and 
friends,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  progress  this  science  is  miLlring 
throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany.     I  shall  com- 
mence by  recommending  gardeners  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  defects  of  their  own  temperaments  and  organic  conformation. 
Having  arrived  at  tYi\a  Vuo^Xed^)  they  wul  be  enabled,  to  a 
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extent,  to  guard  agwnst  the  errorB  to  which,  br  their 
lar  Tariety  of  conatitutioi],  the;  are  destined  to  be  the 
rone.     When  blamed  for  anything  by  their  maetere,  th^ 

tlie  more  likely  to  acknowledge  their  error  and  amend, 
ihey  find  that  the  fault  was  one  which,  from  their  con- 
nu  tendency,  they  were  veir  likely  to  commit ;  there- 
>t  only  teacn  them  how  to  utoose  workmen  of  different 
but  how  to  manage  them.  Men  and  women  of  no  educa- 
'  without  that  Bubetitute  for  it,  the  cultivation  which  is 
>7  constant  intercourse  with  educated  peoj^e,  must  ae- 
y  be  the  elares  of  their  temperament ;  and,  therefore,  a 
ardener  may  tell  pretty  nearly  what  he  has  U>  expect 
carden  labourer  ae  soon  as  he  eees  him.  He  will  foresee 
Its  and  virtues,  and   shape  his   treatment  to  him  ao- 

leners  out  of  place  are  not  likely  ofiten  to  have  a  choice 
itions  and  of  masters ;  but  sometimes  they  have ;  and  it 
e  useful  to  them  to  know  that,  all  other  circumstances, 
duty,  wages,  prospects,  &c,  alike,  the  lord,  or  the  lady, 
broad  full  chest,  broad  erect  forehead,  and  not  much  ex- 
;  the  middle  size  {Jig-  129.),  will  naturally  be  the  most 

kind  and  generous 

to  them,  provided 

the  servant  does 

his  duty.    In  such 

a   case   as   I  am 

contemplating,  an 

inteUigentgar^en- 

er  would  not  wil- 

lingly  choose  ta 
\  live  with  a  mas- 
^ter  having  narrow 

shoulders    and    a 
r  .  '^  /.^  ,     ^  i_  J     contracted     chest    Fig.  ; 

ForrMcad.  {^Jig.     130.),      Or      a  wm^  Farckat. 

re  facial  angle  {^ff.  131.)  instead  of  the  angle  of  intelli- 
'^.  132.),  though  the  inestimable  blessing  of  education, 
I  intercourse  of  nigh  and  polished  society,  neutralise  or 
act  the  former  to  such  a  degree  as  to  put  its  possessor 
on  a  footing  with  the  man  of  native  strength  of  mind. 
if  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  importance  to  a  gardener 
^oice  of  an  employer  or  of  labourers,  it  is  of  still  greater 
mce  to  him  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.  Nothing  good  is  to 
cted  from  an  uneducated  woman,  unless  she  has  an  ample 
id  attenuated  extremities.  It  is  true,  personal  attraction 
K  email  item  of  what  makes  up  the  sum  of  happiness, 
n  the  married  or  the  single  state ;  but  there  can  hardly 
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%  dung  ■■  banMBeM 

hesltfa,or  good  teditli 

without  BO  an^iledi^t.     Hand- 


tkns  cX  BstiTe  gentSitj,  mod 

are  not  found  often  ooDnected 

with  mal-foniiatkm  in  other  i«- 

qieGta.     All  other  thii^  being 

eqaal,    a    Bun    ebonld     make 

choice  <4  %  wife  whose  Fonn  and 

extreniitieB  oooie  aa  oearaBpoa- 

nUe  to  thooe  of  the  Vemna  de 

'"■■'^'        MedidB(^  133,);  wid  » wo-  " 

man  ibonld  chooae  a  htuband  fA  a  ftnin,  and  with  extremitk^ 

coming  as  near  as  possible  to  those  of  the  Apollo  BelredeR 


FlcUt.    ram,emtmlFtmak8iiilf. 


(J'S- 134.).  Full-sized  statues  of  these  models  of  beau^  and  per- 
fection ought  to  be  in  every  garden,  and  in  the  hall  c^  eTOJ 
gentleman  e  house ;  and  casts  of  them  (which  may  be  had  yvj 
perfect  of  their  kind  at  7*.  each)  on  the  chimney-piece  w 
every  cottage,  as  a  beav  ideal  to  operate  on  the  imagiiution  on 
the  principle  of  the  peeled  rods  of  Jacob.  * 


Drtbetallesi 


•unJu 


I  tend  to  dcsene 


e  the  buman  rm^  by  layiiig  h 


a,  Bod  tboM  poiaesBed  of  the  moat  robust  hoaltb,  uxl  tweqMR 
them  off  without  their  leaviog  oflspring.  It  would  be  much  betta  fbrthi 
human  race  to  select  (ot  wiVdaen  aooe  Wt.  Uuie  men  ;  or  to  admit  all  «tii 
men,  and,  when  the  capacity  vaa  «a^,xti\3^£'w<!.>&ii«!ii'vbifn&SBiDe.  (ia- 
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I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  from  anything  that  I  have  ad- 
Tanced  in  this  speculation^  that  I  make  light  of  everything  that 
18  not  perfect  beauty  or  vigorous  mind ;  far  otherwise.  The 
great  object  of  human  life  is  happiness ;  and,  provided  an  indi- 
vidual has  tolerable  health  and  sustenance^  happiness  is  always 
within  his  power,  whatever  may  be  his  temperament  or  configu- 
ration. Happiness  lies  in  health  and  in  the  power  of  the  mmd 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be 
{daced;  in  two  words,  health  and  contentment.  Every  body 
has  these  words  in  his  mouth ;  but,  to  turn  them  to  account,  it 
is  necessary  to  cultivate  the  conditions  of  being  which  they  in- 
dicate ;  to  preserve  and  strengthen  health,  and  to  reason  with 
ambitious,  envious,  and  covetous  feelings.  The  nice  point  is, 
to  know  how  far  to  bend  our  wishes  to  our  circumstances,  and 
how  far  to  endeavour  to  raise  our  circumstauces  to  our  desires. 

Londofiy  Nov.  1843. 


Art.  IV.  Some  Account  of  the  principal  Cemeteries  in  the  United 
States^  particularly  those  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Phihdelphia.  By 
James  Mease,  Esq.,  M.D. 

There  are  several  graveyards  or  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  and  all  but  one  are  formed  upon  the  principle  of 
joint  stock  companies.  The  first  was  laid  out  by  the  late 
James  Ronaldson,  a  Scotchman,  sixteen  years  since,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  his  brother  Kichard.  It  is  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  south  bounds  of  the  city  proper,  and  is  divided  into 
900  lots,  each  8  ft.  bv  10  ft.  A  number  of  evergreen  and 
other  trees  are  planted  m  the  enclosure,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  brick  wall  about  5  ft.  high,  and  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing. 
7000  bodies  have  already  been  interred  in  it.  The  price  of  a  single 
grave  is  only  6  dollars.  The  superintendant  resides  on  the  spot. 
It  is  a  beautiful  place. 

2.  Laurel  Hill  is  3^  miles  north  of  the  city,  on  the  river 
Schuylkill.  The  part  devoted  to  interments  embraces  about 
twenty  acres,  and  is  laid  out  in  the  most  tasteful  manner.  The 
entrance  is  a  specimen  of  Doric  architecture,  through  which  is  a 
pleasing  vista,  and  on  each  side  are  lodges  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  gravedigger  and  gardener ;  and  within  is  a  neat 
cottage  for  the  superintendant,  a  Gothic  chapel  for  funeral 
service,  a  large  dwellinghouse  for  visitors,  a  handsome  receiving 
tomb,  stabling  for  forty  carriages,  and  a  greenhouse.  Besides 
the  native  forest  trees  on  the  place,  several  hundreds  more,  and 
many  ornamental  shrubs,  have  been  planted.  The  lots  are  en- 
closed bj  iron  railings.     There  have  been  1 W  mXercafc^iX&SssL^a. 
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years.  The  beauty  of  the  establishment  renders  it  deservedly 
popular.  Price  of  a  lot  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  66  dollars.  Becently 
attempts  have  been  successfully  made  to  plant  every  tree  whidb 
will  bear  the  climate,  both  foreign  and  domestic ;  in  short,  to 
convert  the  place  into  an  arboretiun.  The  cost  of  it  was 
100,000  dollars;  and  the  success  of  the  establishment  may  be 
ascribed  to  its  beauty,  perfection,  excellent  management,  and 
admirable  regulations. 

3.  Monument  Cemetery  consists  of  12  acres,  and  is  situated 
in  Broad  Street,  continued  a  short  distance  beyond  the  north 
line  of  the  city  proper.  Number  of  lot-holders  4361.  A  GotWc 
chapel  has  been  erected,  with  a  handsome  spire  100  ft.  high, 
and  a  house  for  the  superintendant. 

4.  Philanthropic.  —  3  acres  36  perches  are  divided  into 
792  lots ;  a  part  is  set  off  for  strangers,  for  whom  4^  dollars 
form  the  burial  charge ;  the  lots  of  the  stockholders  are  8  ft.  by 
10  ft. 

5.  Union. — About  350  ft.  long,  by  200  ft.  deep. 

6.  Lafayette.  —  About  340  ft.  each  way ;  1400  lots,  each  8  ft. 
by  10  ft.,  making  four  graves  in  each  lot. 

7.  Machpelah.—m%  ft.  by  147  ft.,  lots  8  ft.  by  10 ft.,  and  sell 
from  40  to  50  dollars  each.  These  last  four  cemeteries  are 
south  of  the  city  bounds,  and  are  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing  set 
either  in  granite  or  in  brick.  The  superintendants  reside  on 
the  ground,  in  neat  brick  houses. 

8.  The  Woodlands  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  in  sight 
of  the  city,  late  the  elegant  seat  of  William  Hamilton,  deceased, 
an  ardent  cultivater  of  botany.  The  road  to  the  mansion  is 
through  a  grove  of  native  forest  trees,  and  the  view  extensive. 
Seventy-five  of  91  acres  are  to  be  devoted  to  a  cemetery.  No 
interments  have  yet  been  made. 

9.  Green  Mount  Cemetery ^  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  formeriy 
the  seat  of  the  late  Robert  Oliver.  Sixty  acres,  including  the 
mansion,  have  been  laid  out  for  the  purpose,  and  divided  into 
6000  lots,  each  16  ft,  by  20  ft.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with 
a  magnificent  gateway. 

10.  A  very  handsome  one  has  been  laid  out  at  Brooklyn^  Long 
Island,  opposite  to  New  York,  on  the  east  river.  1 1.  Another 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  14  miles  north-east  of  Boston;  and 
one  (12.)  at  Worcester,  in  the  same  state,  40  miles  west  of 
Boston,  have  recently  been  laid  out. 

13.  Mount  Auburn,  4  miles  from  Boston,  was  purchased  in 
1830,  and  the  association  incorporated  the  following  year. 
The  tract  consists  of  118  acres,  and  the  total  cost  of  grounds 
and  improvements  to  1838  was  34,197  dollars.  The  woodland 
is  covered  by  forest  trees  of  large  size  and  various  kinds;  and 
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the  tract  is  beautifully  undulating,  and  contuns  a  number 
of  eminences  and  shady  valleys.  The  principal  eminence,  called 
Moimt  Auburn,  is  1  £5  ft  above  the  level  of  Charles  River,  near 
a  fine  sweep  of  which  the  tract  is.  This  romantic  and  pictu- 
resque cemetery  is  the  fashionable  place  of  interment  with  the 
people  of  Boston.  Spurzheim,  who  died  there  Nov.  10.  1832» 
aged  56  years,  greatly  lamented,  was  buried  in  it.  The  tomb 
is  an  el^ant,  but  plain,  oblong  sarcophagus,  erected  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  bearing  no  other  inscription  than  his  name.  I  saw  it 
in  March,  1834. 

PhUadelphiay  May  11.  1843. 


Art.  V.       On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Lawn^  Shrubbery^  and 

Fhwer-Garden.     By  the  Conductor. 

{Continued  from  p.  635.) 

The  design,  Jig,  135.  is  taken,  with  some  variations,  from  an 
old  book  by  Andrew  Mollett,  or  Mallet,  a  relation  and  contem- 


Fig.  135.    Flower-Gardeu  about  the  Middle  qf  the  Sepenieenth  CefUury. 

E>rary  of  Claud  Mollett,  who  was  gardener  to  Henry  lY.  and 
ouis  XIII.  of  France,  as  Andrew  is  said  to  have  been  to 
James  I.  of  England.  His  title,  in  that  capacity,  was  Super- 
intendant-Greneral  of  the  Gurdens  of  the  King  of  England. 
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His  book  contains  a  number  of  designs,  some  of  which  are 
not  badly  composed,  and  we  have  selected  that  before  us,  and 
two  or  three  others  to  be  given  in  our  next  volume,  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  style  of  flower-gardens  prevalent  both  in  France 
and  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There 
were,  at  the  same  time,  flower-gardens  of  embroidery,  as  appean 
by  the  work  of  Boyceau,  Superintendant  of  the  Grardens  of 
Ijouis  XIII.,  published  in  1638. 

The  figure  before  us  may  either  be  cut  out  of  turf,  or  the 
beds  edged  with  box,  and  the  paths,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
3  ft.  wide,  graveled.     The  central  circle  ought  to  be  a  basin  of 
water,  with  a  white  water-lily  in  its  centre,  spreading  out  its 
broad  leaves  to  give  shade  to  an  abundant  supply  of  gold-fish. 
The  herbaceous  plants  must  be  a  miscellaneous  assemblage ;  and 
there  may  be,  in  addition,  low  plants  of  vari^ated  box  or  varie- 
gated yew,  clipped  into  the  form  of  cones,  in  the  roundish  pro- 
jections at  the  angles.     In  the  centre  of  the  two  rosettes  there 
may  be  a  pyramid  of  juniper,  1  ft.  on  the  side  at  the  base,  and 
not  above   4  ft.   high ;   and  very  small  plants   of  variegated 
Cupr6ssus  ^hyoides  may  be  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  two  side 
roundish  projections,  and  clipped  into  the  form  of  small  ^obes. 

This  was  the  ancient  style  of  planting  such  gardens.     For  the 
modern  manner  we  refer  to  Mr.  Ayres. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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The  Hatfield  Oak  (Arb.  Brit,,  vol.  iii.  p.  1759.  fig.  1593.)  is  umrcmDr 
called  the  Dool  Oak  [and  hence  it  is  supposed  that  in  former  tiroes  it  was  used 
as  the  baronial  gallows],  and  from  its  great  age  it  has  no  doubt  a  nght  to  the 
name.  —  George  Chapman,    3.  At^ndel  Street,  Strand,  Feb,  21.  1843. 

Uses  of  the  Larch,  —  "  We  chose  a  healthy  young  larch  tree,  peeled  off  the 
outer  bark,  and  then  cut  the  soft  inner  Wk  into  small  pieces,  which  ve 
boiled,  until  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  kettle  became  covered  with  • 
resinous  scum,  which  was  carefully  removed.  The  broth  was  then  sesaooed 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remaining  particles  of  turpenOoe,  it 
tasted  well  and  filled  the  stomach.  We  took  it  in  moderation,  and  felt  no 
ill  effects  from  it,  &c. 

*'  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  know,  that,  though  the  com  laws  may  remaiif 
we  can  defy  the  monopoly  of  the  landlords,  by  having  larch  sonp^  vbA 
our  peck  loaves  made,  as  Humboldt  advises  us,  of  good  fresh  sawdust 
When  the  earth  is  a  little  more  densely  inhabited,  as  in  the  space  of  soother 
century  or  two,  men  will  use  trees,  not  onlv  for  shade  in  summer,  and  fbd 
in  winter,  but  for  food  all  the  year  round.  It  la  some  comfort  to  know  that  ai 
long  as  trees  exist  man  cannot  perish  by  famine  ;  and,  when  he  has  otto 
what  U  on  his  platter,  he  may  finish  safely  and  pleasantly  by  eatiBC  tk 
platter  itself, '  patulis  nee  parcere  quadris.*  "  {Von  Wrangelta  &cpedi&n  Ifi 
the  Polar  Sea,  as  reviewed  in  GenL  Mag,  vol.  xviii.  p.  500.) 

Growth  of  Trees,  —  A  plantation  made  in  1765,  partly  on  swampy  tatadon 


Height. 

Circumf.  at  5  ft. 

ft.          ft. 

ft.    In. 

60  to  80 

4     8 

50  to  70 

4     6 

50  to  60 

3     6 

50  to  60 

2     4 

40  to  60 

3     6 

30  to  50 

2     9 

30  to  50 

2     5 

30  to  50 

2  10 

30  to  40 

3     3 

30  to  50 

2     2 

50  to  60 

3  10 
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on  a^yellvsoilywas  examined  twenty-one  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1786,  and 
the  circumference  of  some  of  the  best  trees  taken  at  5  ft.  above  the  ground. 
The  small  firs  had  been  occasionally  drawn  for  posts  and  rails  ;  and  also  as 
rafters  for  cottages ;  for  which  purpose,  when  peeled  of  the  bark,  they  will 
last  for  seven  years. 

Lorobardy  poplar  (cuttings) 

Abele  -  -  -  -  - 

Plane  -  -  -  -  - 

Acacia  -  -  -  . 

Elm     ..... 

Chestnut  .... 

Weymouth  pines 

Cluster  ditto   -  -  -  . 

Scotch  fir         ...  • 

Spruce  ditto    .... 

Larch  ..... 
—  (^Youn^t  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  vi.  p.  89.) 

American  Trees  introduced  in  1769.  —  In  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  I 
subscribed  to  a  society  then  established  at  Edinburgh,  for  importing  seeds  of 
forest  trees  from  Canada.  I  received  a  large  quantity  of  seeds,  which  came 
up  very  well ;  and  are  no^^  growing  in  my  plantations,  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  The  sorts  are,  the  creat  white  spruce,  which,  I  believe,  is  what 
the  nurserymen  call  the  New^undland  spruce;  2d,  the  American  black 
spruce ;  3d,  the  balsam  fir,  which  is  the  most  hardy  kind,  and  flourishes  in 
the  most  exposed  situations ;  4th,  the  great  black  larix ;  5th,  the  grey  ash ; 
6th,  the  red  mespilus,  which  bore  fruit  three  years  ago  ;  7th,  the  great  white 
mespilus  ;  8th,  the  great  black  birch  ;  9th,  hickory  walnuts ;  10th,  black  wal- 
nuts. ( W,  M,  Beverley,  of  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  May  25.  1 786,  in  Annals 
of  Agriculture,  vol.  vi.  p.  355.) 

Growth  of  Trees  at  Barton,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, — Amongst  the  young 
trees  at  this  place  are  some  which  seem  worthy  of  notice.  In  none  of  the 
books  of  reference  do  we  find  the  rapid  growth  of  ^'bies  Douglasii  noted  as 
having  been  at  all  equal  to  what  has  been  witnessed  here.  Sir  Henry  Bun- 
bury  received  from  the  Horticultural  Society  a  little  plant,  in  a  pot,  in  March, 
1830 ;  in  the  spring  of  1831  it  was  planted  out.  It  is  now,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  35  ft.  high  ;  the  spread  of  its  branches  13  ft.,  and  the  girt  of 
its  stem,  at  1^  ft.  from  the  ground,  30  in.  This  summer,  for  the  first  time,  this 
beautiful  tree  is  bearing  cones.  Next  to  the  Douglastt,  Finns  Co(ilteri  has 
been  the  most  rapid  in  its  growth.  But  a  young  P.  insignis  is  now  crowing  at 
a  prodigious  rate.  One  of  the  finest  trees  here  is  a  Ma^61ta  acuminata,  which 
was  planted  in  August,  1825.  It  is  about  35}  ft.  high,  feathering  to  the  ground 
on  every  side.  The  girt  of  its  stem,  at  1  ft.,  is  28  in.;  at  4  ft.,  24  in. ;  at  5}  f^, 
23  in.  A  Magndlia  auriculata,  planted  in  Nov.  1823,  is  about  24}  ft.  high. 
Some  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  complain  that  their  Levant  oaks  (grown 
in  a  sandy  soil)  canker  after  twenty  years.  There  are  no  such  symptoms  in 
those  growing  on  clay,  which  are  in  the  greatest  vigour  and  beauty.  Possibly 
in  the  former  cases  the  roots  have  got  down  to  hard  chalk.  {Gard,  Chron, 
for  1843,  p.  647.) 

Clematis  yUdlda,  the  common  hedge  clematis,  in  the  garden  of  the  rectory- 
house  at  Shenley,  Herts,  has  two  stems,  each  of  which  is  as  thick  as  the  calf 
of  a  man's  leg.  It  runs  up  a  fir  tree  to  the  height  of  about  50  or  60  feet, 
although  I  suppose  it  is  not  more  than  twenty-five  years  old. — T.  N,  Shenley, 
Sept.  4.  1843. 

Duvaua.  longiJoHa  Lindl. ;    Anacardiacets.  —  This  species,  which,  like  the 
others,  is  an  evergreen,  differs  from  D.  dependens  in  its  leaves  not  being  at  all 
serrated,  and  decidedly  narrowed,  not  widened,  to  the  base  ;   and  also  in 
3d  Ser.  — 1843.  XII.  x  x 
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having  very  short  corymbs  of  flowers.  It  is  much  hardier  than  any  of  the 
others,  having  stood  against  an  exposed  wall  in  the  hard  winter  of  1837-8,  when 
all  the  others  were  either  killed  down  to  the  ground  or  entirely  destroyed.  It 
grows  freely  in  any  good  garden  soil ;  flowers  in  June  or  July  ;  and  is  increased 
by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripe  wood,  taken  off  about  August,  and 
treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  {BoL  Reg,^  Nov.  1843.) 

Louiccra,  diversifolia  Wall.  Cat.  No.  477. ;  CapriJbUdcete.  —  A  hardy  shrub, 
raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  from  Cast  India  seeds.  It 
is  in  the  way  of  Lonicera  Xylosteum,  the  common  fly  honeysuckle,  and  has 
bright  yellow  sessile  flowers,  appearing  in  June.  (J9o/.  Reg.,,  Nov.  1843, 
Misc.) 


Art.  VII.     On  the  Rotation  of  Crops  in  Kitchen- Gardens.    By 

Robert  Errington. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  said,  of  late,  some  excellent  things  about  kitchen- 
garden  cropping ;  he  has  practised,  it  seems,  in  that  best  of  all 
schools,  a  London  market-garden.  As  he  has,  however,  not 
dwelt  much  on  the  general  rotation  of  .crops,  I  beg  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  that  head,  and  to  detail  my  general  practice; 
premising,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  gardens  of  whidi  I  bave 
the  charge  are  a  sandy  loam  of  26  in,  on  a  substratum  of  diy 
red  sand. 

These  are  the  days  for  economising  manures.  It  is  well  it 
should  be  so ;  but,  like  all  other  public  fits,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
rush  to  extremes.  I  must,  however,  declare  my  conviction,  that 
all  the  lawn-sweepings  and  gas  water  from  London  to  John 
o'  Groat's  will  never  produce  the  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  celery, 
lettuce,  &c.,  for  which  rotten  muck  has  been  so  long  ^unous. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  "  no  argument  like  a  breeches-pocket 
argument;''  and,  through  this  circumstance,  writings  on  this 
head  frequently  carry  more  weight  than  they  are  entitled  to. 

One  of  the  great  secrets  in  working  old  kitchen-gardens  is,  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  jBrdssica  tribes  fix>m  following 
each  other.  I  feel  well  assured  that  the  digging  in  of  the 
residue  continually  of  the  rotten  remains  of  cabbages,  cauli* 
flowers,  &c.,  has  a  tendency  to  lead  to  the  disease  called  clnb. 
Raspberries  and  strawberries  which  have  stood,  it  may  be,  yean 
on  the  same  ground  offer,  when  broken  up,  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  any  of  the  brassicas ;  in  fact,  one  not  to  be  lost* 
Another  difliculty  arises  in  getting  proper  plots  for  onions  and 
carrots,  as,  in  the  great  majority  of  old  gardens,  they  ase  so  liable 
to  the  grub.     For  my  part,  I  have  invariably  found,  by  many 

i rears'  experience,  that  the  more  ground  is  manured  for  the  two 
atter  crops,  the  more  liable  they  are  to  the  grub.  Old  asparagus 
beds  are  another  excellent  resource  to  fall  back  on ;  but  there 
are  generally  so  many  candidates  for  ground  of  this  kind,  that 
tlie  diflSculty  is  to  choose.     In  gardens  liable  to  club,  however, 
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brassicaet  ahould,  in  mj  opinion,  have  the  preference  by  all 
means.  My  practice,  for  years,  has  been  to  follow,  on  the 
principal  of  my  broccoli  or  other  brassica  ground,  with  peas; 
no  manure.  The  peas  I  follow  with  celery  chiefly,  which  I  prow 
in  what  is  termed  the  Scotch  way,  viz.,  5-  or  6-feet  beds.  Now, 
by  sowing  two  rows  of  peas  at  a  time,  I  gain  thereby,  when  the 
peas  are  drawn,  a  celery  bed ;  and  the  celery  being  pricked  out 
at  a  good  distance,  say  nearly  6  in.  apart,  is  prepared  to  await 
the  removal  of  the  peas  successively.  As  to  celery,  I  sow  it 
late,  and  grow  it  quick :  this  is  the  true  recipe  for  having  tender 
and  crisp  celery.  The  celery  ground  is,  of  course,  in  a  state  of 
high  preparation  for  any  crop  that  requires  rich  soil,  such  as 
cauliflowers,  broccoli,  asparagus,  &c 

With  regard  to  asparagus,  I  make  it  a  rule  to  break  up  a  bed 
or  beds  every  year,  and  to  plant  an  equal  quantity :  this  I  plant 
on  the  celery  ground,  and  the  beds  I  intend  for  asi)aragus  I  dig 
and  manure  very  deep;  putting  old  half-rotten  leaves  in  the 
bottom,  and  planting  the  celery  in  the  old  manure  at  top.  When 
the  celery  is  removed  this  ground  is  in  excellent  order  for  aspa* 
ragus,  which  I  plant  in  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the  aspa- 
ragus is  6  in.  high.     Now  the  beds   being   about  6  ft.  wide, 
I  plant  two  rows  in  a  bed,  30  in.  between  the  rows,  and  the 
plants  a  foot  apart;  leaving  a  shoulder  of  18  in.  on  each  side  the 
bed :  this  plan  answers  admirably.     The  old  beds  of  asparagus 
which  are  broken  up  are  forced  in  the  autumn,  and  generally 
obtained  by  Christmas;  and  I  have  strong  plants  planted  in 
rows  a  yard  apart,  of  three  years'  standing,  which  I  tdce  up  and 
force  in  succession.     These  last  are  grown  in  a  peculiar  way, 
expressly  for  forcing.     I  have  a  deal  to  say  about  asparagus, 
but  I  must  reserve  it  for  a  future  opportunity.     To  return  to 
the  remainder  of  the  celery  ground :  I  crop  it  cniefly  with  beans 
and  broccoli,  putting  the  broad  beans  in  rows  4  ft.  apart,  in  suc-^ 
cessive  plantings ;  and  drawing  drills  and  planting  my  broccoli, 
in  the  course  of  July,  between  the  beans.     This,  be  it  under- 
stood,  is  all  late  spring  broccoli,  including  some  middle  season, 
as  Granger's,  Knight's  protecting,  &c.     My  Cape  and  other 
autumn   broccoli  and  cauliflowers  are   in   another   plot,  con- 
stituting a  different  rotation.     The  beans  form  an  excellent 
shade  for  a  while  to  the  broccoli,  and,  when  they  are  pulled  up, 
the  bean  soil  is  earthed  up  the  broccoli  stems ;  and,  if  the  broc- 
coli is  not  too  large,  a  row  of  coleworts  is  planted  in  September 
between  each  two  rows  of  broccoli. 

The  broccoli  ground,  in  April,  is  followed  in  part  by  carrots, 
without  manure,  and  perhaps  parsneps,  or  beet. 

Potatoes  I  have  not  named,  as  they  deserve  a  separate  notice. 
I  will,  however,  observe  that  potatoes,  with  a  slight  coat  of 
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manure,  form  the  best  preparation  of  any  thing  I  know  for  the 
brassicas,  or,  in  fact,  for  any  crop  whatever. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  I  run  rope-yam  and  stakes  round 
all  my  prime  asparagus,  as  much  fine  asparagus  is  injured  by 
the  winds  in  the  growing  season,  rocked  about,  and  broken ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  fine  large  buds  are  pushed 
prematurely  in  the  summer  season,  and  twenty  small  heads 
take  their  place. 

I  have  a  mode  of  cultivating  all  my  fruit-tree  borders,  with- 
out ever  digging  above  6  in.  deep ;  but  this  I  mean  to  say  some- 
thing about  at  a  future  period. 

Oulton  Parky  near  Tarporley^  Cheshire^  Oct.  2.  1843. 


Art.  VIII.  The  History  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Stoedish  Turnip 
into  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Newcome,  Rector  of  Sheoiey, 
Hertfordshire. 

Our  common  friend,  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford,  has  recommended  me 
to  communicate  to  you  what  I  consider  to  be  the  true  histoi^  of 
the  introduction  of  that  valuable  plant  the  Swedish  turnip  into 
this  island. 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years  since  the  late  Sir  David  Eanloch 
of  Gilmerton,  near  Edinburgh,  gave  some  of  the  seed  to  my 
father,  the  Kev.  Henry  Newcome,  Vicar  of  Gresford,  Denbigh- 
shire, and  a  near  neighbour  to  Sir  Forster  CanlifFe  of  Acton 
Park,  near  Wrexham ;  who  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Kinloch.  This  latter  baronet  told  my  father  that  ^^  a  Swedish 
nobleman  had  given  the  seed  to  him."  I  well  remember  my 
father  growing  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  the 
seed,  and  selling  it  to  the  late  Mr.  Mason  of  Fleet  Street,  an 
eminent  seedsman,  for,  I  believe,  the  sum  of  70L ;  and  this  was 
the  first  seed  sold  in  London. 

Now,  if  you  know  a  more  authentic  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Swede  turnip,  you  will,  of  course,  not  take  any 
notice  of,  nor  publish,  this  my  account  of  the  matter;  but, 
though  writing  from  mere  impression  and  memory,  I  believe 
this  is  substantially  the  true  one. 

I  have  often  heard  my  father  declare  that  '^  he  was  the  first 
to  teach  the  people  in  North  Wales  to  hoe  their  turnips;"  and 
that  he  astonished  the  natives  by  ploughing  up  old  furze,  or 
gorse,  roots  with  a  Hertfordshire  wheeled  plough,  imported  from 
this  parish  to  that  of  Gresford,  near  Chester.  He  was  the  first 
who  ploughed  in  that  county  with  two  horses  abreast ;  while,  iii 
that  day,  all  the  farmers  ploughed  their  light  gravelly  soil  with 
four  horses  at  length  I 

Shenley,  Herts,  Sept.  ^.  \%\Z. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Literary  Notice. 

The  following  address  has  been  printed,  and  sent  to  a  number  of  persons, 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  kindly  endeavour  to  promote  the  object  in  view. 

"  The  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britantucum,  in  8  vols.  8vo,  4  of  letterpress  and 
four  of  plates.  Price  10/.  With  upwards  of  2000  woodcuts  interspersed 
with  the  letterpress. 

N.  B.  The  plates,  if  required,  will  be  sold  by  themselves,  but  the  1ette^• 
press  will  not  be  sold  without  the  plates.  The  reason  is,  that  any  number  of 
impressions  may  be  taken  from  the  plates  whenever  they  are  wanted ;  whereas 
the  letterpress,  not  being  stereotyped,  there  are  of  it  but  a  limited  number  of 
comes,  which  cannot  be  increased. 

The  plates  by  themselves  will  be  of  great  use  to  landscape  artists,  to  the 
pupils  in  schools  o(  design,  and  to  all  persons  learning  to  draw  trees. 

A  new  impression  of  the  four  volumes  of  the  plates  of  this  work  being 
about  to  be  issued,  with  certain  corrections  which  in  the  original  edition  could 
only  be  put  in  the  list  of  errata,  the  author,  with  the  approbation  of  his  pub> 
lishers  and  friends,  thinks  it  may  contribute  to  the  sale  of  the  work  to  make 
the  following  statement. 

The  Arboretum  Britannicum  was  got  up  between  the  years  1833  and  1838, 
and  published  on  Mr.  Loudon's  own  account  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
10,000/.  The  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  owing  at  the  completion  of  the 
work;  but  it  sold  so  well,  till  the  late  depression  of  the  book  trade  in  1841, 
that  onlv  about  2,600/.  of  the  debt  remained  to  be  paid  off  at  the  end  of  that 
year.  It  b,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  tliat  this  large  proportion  of  the 
debt  was  not  paid  off  solely  by  the  produce  of  the  Arboretum,  but  in  part  by 
the  profits  of  Mr.  Loudon's  other  literary  property,  consisting  of  thirteen  dif- 
ferent publications,  all  of  which  stand  pledged  in  the  hands  of  hb  publishers^ 
Messrs.  Longman,  for  the  debt  on  the  Arboretum,  Tiiis  debt,  at  the  present 
time,  amounts  to  about  2,400/. ;  and  hence,  if  350  additional  subscribers  could 
be  eot,  the  debt  would  be  at  once  liauidated,  the  works  pledged  for  it  set  free, 
and  Mr.  Loudon  or  his  family  would  enjoy  the  whole  produce  of  his  literary 
property.* 

This  appeal  would  never  have  been  made,  had  not  Mr.  Loudon,  who  has 
been  an  invalid  for  several  years,  been  lately  seized  with  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  terminating  in  chronic  bronchitis,  which,  even  if  the  disease  should 
be  considerably  alleviated,  will  effectually  prevent  him  from  any  longer  pur* 


*  It  may  be  thought,  from  the  well-known  extensive  sale,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  of  Mr.  Loudon's  publications,  that  he  ought  now  to  be  inde- 
pendent ;  but,  in  consequence  of  too  intense  application  while  compiling  the 
Encycfopadia  of  Gardening,  Mr.  Loudon  fell  into  ill  health  in  1821,  which 
obliged  him  ultimately  to  have  his  right  arm  amputated,  his  \e(i  hand 
being  at  the  same  time  so  much  injured  as  to  leave  him  with  only  the 
partial  use  of  two  fingers,  and  his  left  knee  being  anchylosed.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  bodily  infirmities,  Mr.  Loudon  has  been  obliged  to  keep  an 
amanuensis  and  a  draughtsman  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  also  a  servant 
to  act  as  valet ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  expenses  thus  incurred,  and  others 
arising  from  the  same  source,  he  might  have  been  now  independent,  even  with- 
out his  literary  property.  This  explanation  is  due  to  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  Mr.  Loudon's  personal  character. 
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suing  his  profession  of  landscape-gardener,  on  the  produce  of  which  profes- 
sion, and  on  the  literary  labours  of  Mrs.  Loudon,  he  has  entirely  depended 
for  his  income,  since  his  literary  property  was  pledged  for  the  Arboretum, 
Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Loudon  feels  himself  justified  in  taking  this 
mode  of  soliciting  additional  subscribers  to  the  Arboretum^  and  in  begging  his 
friends  and  patrons  throughout  the  country  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  them. 

The  Arboretum  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  in  all  the  principal 
Heviews  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Botanical  Peric^icab  of  North  America.  The 
Quarterlj/  Review  says :  — 

'  This  book  is  one  of  solid  value,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  ewtrv 
Linded  gentleman,  as  well  as  of  every  student  of  botanical,  arboricultural^ 
and  horticultural  science.  .  .  .  Let  us  warmly  congratulate  Mr.  Loudon  on 
having  finished  his  Herculean  task ;  a  task  which  few  men,  except  himself^ 
would  have  had  the  courage  to  begin,  and  still  fewer  the  perseverance  to 
complete.  The  Arboretum  Britanmcum  is  complete  in  its  kind,  and  it  must 
become  a  standard  book  of  reference  on  all  subjects  connected  with  trees.*^ 
Oct.  1838. 

If,  then,  the  Arboretum  is  '  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  landed 
gentleman,'  it  may  be  permitted  to  its  author,  under  his  particular'  circum* 
stances,  to  direct  the  attention  of  landed  gentlemen  to  the  book.  Sureljr 
there  must  be  more  than  350  hereditary  libraries  that  do  not  yet  contain  the 
work  ;  not  to  mention  the  libraries  which  some  gentlemen  devote  to  their 
gardeners,  foresters,  and  bailiffs,  in  which  the  Arboretum  will  be  found  a  nuMt 
useful  acquisition. 

The  following  ladies,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  who  already  possess  tbe 
work,  on  being  applied  to,  have  kindly  pNermitted  their  names  to  be  published 
as  approving  of  tne  Arboretum,  and  of  this  address  to  the  public :  — 


The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Kolle. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Studley  Royal. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

The  Marquess  of  Northampton. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

The  Earl  of  Harrington. 

The  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon. 

The  Earl  of  Lovelace. 

Viscount  Conibermere. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Lord  Monteagle. 

Lord  Corehouse. 

ISir  John  Trevelyan. 


Sir  H.  E.  Bunbury. 

Sir  Charles  Lemon. 

Sir  Oswald  Mosley. 

Sir  William  Jardine. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

The  Rev.  J.  Mitford. 

The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkley. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree. 

Captain  Widdrington,  R.N. 

J.  T.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Flitwick  iflouse. 

Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  Derby. 

L.  W.  DiUwyn,  Esq.,  Sketty  Hall. 

Gregory  Gregory,   Esq.,    Hariaxton 

Manor. 
P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.,  Twizell  House. 
Professor  Henslow. 
Professor  Lindley. 
Professor  Royle. 
Dr.  Neill." 


Some  of  the  above  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have,  unasked,  kindly  sent  us 
testimonials  evincing  their  very  favourable  opinion  of  .the  Arboretwm^  and 
these  we  shall  probably  publish  in  our  next  Number. 

We  have  also  received  some  additional  subscribers,  among  whom  are  Joseph 
Strutt,  Esq.,  of  Derby,  for  ten  copies,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Studley  Ro}'ait 
one  copy.  Mr.  Strutt  took  a  still  greater  number  of  copies  -when  the  work 
was  first  published. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Distribution  of  Sea  Water  all  over  the  Country, — This  will  be  practicable  by 
means  of  the  railroads,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  cover  the  whole  country 
with  a  sort  of  network  of  communication,  radiating  from  the  large  towns  in 
the  interior  to  the  different  seaports.  As  the  direction  of  these  roads  is 
stnughter,  and  their  surface  nearer  a  level,  than  those  of  the  common  roads, 
pipes  might  be  laid  down,  at  a  proper  depth  under  the  rails,  and  sea  water,  by 
the  occasional  aid  of  sea  engines,  conveyed  everywhere,  and  supplied  by  ser- 
vice-pipes all  along  the  rofuls.  We  believe  the  Brighton  railroad  has  one 
uniform  slope,  from  a  short  distance  from  Brighton,  all  the  way  to  London  ; 
so  that,  by  raising  the  water  from  the  sea  to  the  highest  point,  it  would  flow  to 
the  metropolis  without  further  trouble ;  and  might  be  raised  by  steam  to  Bir- 
mingham, whence  it  would  descend  to  Derby  and  Manchester.  This  would 
enable  salt-water  baths  to  be  established  in  London,  an  object  for  which  there 
was  a  company  formed  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  The  principal 
question  is,  whether  sea  water  could  b^  turned  to  such  an  account,  either  for 
baths  or  agricultural  purposes,  as  would  pav  the  expense.  Our  agricultural 
chemists  would  soon  determine  this.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  notice  the 
practice  of  preserving  grass  and  clover  in  a  green  state  in  pits,  by  the  aid  of 
pressure  and  a  little  salt,  lately  come  into  use  in  Germany,  as  brewers*  grains 
are  about  London.  This  will  be  one  use,  and  a  most  important  use  it  is ;  and 
salting  spoiled  hay  or  straw  would  be  another.  Irrigation  with  diluted  sea- 
water  would  also  be  found  beneficial.  (See  Quart.  Joum,  Ag.,  Oct.  1843.) 

The  DistrUmtion  of  filtered  Sewer  Water  from  our  large  towns  might  be 
effected  all  over  the  country,  by  similar  means,  along  the  railroads,  and  pro- 
bably will  be  so  in  the  course  ol  another  generation.  At  present  it  would  not 
pay. — Cond, 

Drmmng'Pipei  are  now  made,  which  are  adapted  for  carrying  drains  through 
loose  sand,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be  used  as  an  economical  substitute  for 
draining-tiles,  and  even  for  conveying  water  from  one  basin  or  pond  to 
another.  These  pipes  are  *'  made  by  a  machine,  which  every  brick-maker  can 
have  constructed  for  a  very  few  pounds.  It  is  merely  an  imitation  of  that  by 
which  macaroni  is  made  in  Italy.  A  quantity  of  well-tempered  clay  is  put  into 
a  wooden  or  iron  cylinder,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  iron  plate  or  disk,  in 
which  the  exact  section  of  the  pipe  is  cut  out ;  a  strong  piston,  forced  down 
by  any  simple  machinery,  drives  out  the  pipe,  which  is  received  on  a  wooden 
mould,  set  perpendicularly,  of  the  size  of  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  having  a 
shoulder  and  handle  at  the  bottom.  When  the  pipe  is  13  in.  long,  it  is  cut  off 
with  a  wire ;  a  boy  seizes  the  handle  of  the  mould  with  the  pipe  on  it,  and 
places  the  pipe  on  a  barrow  with  a  flat  stage  on  it,  which,  when  full,  is 
wheeled  away.  At  the  moment  the  first  boy  removes  the  mould,  another  boy 
places  another  vertically,  to  receive  the  next  pipe.  One  cylinder,  when  filled, 
will  squeeze  out  twelve  pipes*  or  more ;  it  \a  then  removed  to  be  filled  again, 
while  It  is  replaced  by  a  full  one.  With  a  little  practice,  the  operations  go  on 
most  rapidly,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  labour  of  moulding  pipes  and 
bending  them  is  saved.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  with  fair  competition,  pipes 
2  or  3  mches  in  interior  diameter  may  be  thus  made  and  burned,  where  fuel  is 
moderately  cheap,  for  less  than  20«.  a  thousand,  and  larger  in  proportion. 
{Gard,  Chron.  for  1843,  p.  659.) 

Forcing  Hyac'mlhs  so  as  to  bloom  at  Christmas,  —  To  do  proper  justice  to 
forced  hyacinths  expected  to  bloom  at  Christmas,  they  ought  to  be  potted  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  true  we  manage  to  flower  them  as  early 
as  Christmas,  ader  potting  them  as  late  as  the  end  of  September  and  begin- 
ning of  October.;  but  this  is  too  much  for  the  bulbs  ;  the  flowers  are  not  as 
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fine  as  from  early  potting,  and  it  takes  two  seasons*  good  nursing  to  bring 
them  round -again,  so  that  they  will  make  their  appearance  among  the  early 
spring  bulbs  in  the  beds  and  borders  of  the  flower-g^den.  They  manage  dif- 
ferently in  Holland,  where  they  know  the  nature  of  the  plant  so  much  better 
than  we  do,  especially  as.  exemplified  in  our  practice.  There,  from  time  out  of 
mind,  the  first  crop  of  forcing  hyacinths  is  potted  about  the  first  week  in 
August.  They  provide  against  exciting  the  foliage  till  the  pots  are  fiill  of 
roots,  by  a  thick  covering  of  tan,  leaf- mould,  or  something  of  the  kind.  In 
about  six  weeks  the  pots  are  full  of  roots;  they  are  then  taken  to  cold-frames, 
and  kept  close  to  the  glass,  with  plenty  of  air ;  and  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  the  whole  of  October  is  sufficient  to  bring  up  the 
foliage  and  fiower-buds  verv  gradually,  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the 
bulbs  ;  indeed,  as  compared  with  our  practice,  their  biubs  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  forced  at  all ;  and,  after  one  season's  nursing,  the  same  bulbs  are  fit  to 
be  again  forced,  or  exported  in  the  usual  course  of  business.  If  one  party  can 
procure  these  bulbs  thus  early,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  tnkle  should 
not  be  as  early  in  the  market,  and  save  themselves  and  their  customers  much 
trouble.  (D.  Beaton^  in  Gard.  Ckroru  for  Aug.  19.  1B4>3,  p.  576.) 

Conservatory  Climbert,  —  At  this  period,  when  people  are  busily  engaged  in 
planning  out  new  modes  of  heating,  and  re-arranging  houses,  pits,  &c.,  or  in 
contemplating  new  ones,  let  me  suggest  a  simple,  cheap,  and  efficient  mode  of 
rendering  the  conservatory  superior  to,  and  more  interesting  than,  anything  that 
has  hitherto  been  done,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances,  which  proved 
highly  successful.  It  is,  to  clothe  the  raflers  with  the  best  stove  and  half- 
stove  climbers  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  thus  to  impart  to  it 
all  the  character  and  importance  of  an  exotic  stove,  with  the  cool  refireshing 
atmosphere  suitable  for  conservatory  plants,  where  those  who  cannot  endure 
the  broiling  heat  of  the  former  may  enjoy  this  luxury  in  a  more  congenial 
climate.  Something  of  this  kind  seems  now  to  be  wanted,  seeing  that  the 
better  and  more  delicate  greenhouse  climbers  are  being  encouraged  as  dwarf 
plants  on  trellis  work,  a  plan  very  suitable  to  tender  and  small  flowering 
plants,  but  which  does  away  altogether  with  our  ideas  of  the  bold  unrestrained 
freedom  of  a  fine  climber ;  and  also  that  the  stronger  greenhouse  climbers  are 
now  turned  out  against  conservatory  walls,  so  that  we  are  left  in  the  dilemma 
of  having  the  same  kinds  of  climbers  in  the  conservatory  as  against  the  hot 
walls  in  the  open  air,  or  we  must  contrive  to  grow  others  in-doors  more 
suitable  to  our  tastes  and  ideas,  or,  at  all  events,  more  in  accordance  with 
the  higher  branches  of  gardening.  The  plan  which  I  propose  for  effecting 
this  change  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  not  at  all  expensive,  having  had  a  less 
economical  mode  for  the  same  purpose  in  operation  for  some  years,  and  I  can 
speak  confidently  as  to  the  result.  This  plan  is  simply  to  build  a  narrow  pit 
alon^  the  back  of  the  conservatory,  or  along  one  end  of  it,  if  that  is  not 
in  sight  of  the  main  walks  ;  to  keep  up  a  constant  stove-heat  in  this  mt,  to 
plant  out  stove-climbers  in  it,  and,  wnen  they  are  of  sufficient  length,  to  mtro* 
duce  them  through  holes  pierced  in  the  back  wall  of  the  conservatonr ;  or, 
more  in  detail,  to  build  a  pit  6  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  hieh,  the  whole  length 
or  breadth  of  the  conservatory,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  glass  sashes  in  the 
usual  way,  at  an  angle  sufficient  to  leave  you  heEul-room  along  a  path  next  the 
back  wall  of  the  conservatory.  This  path  may  be  8  ft.  wide,  leaving  room  for 
a  bed  4  ft.  wide,  except  the  4-inch  wall  along  the  path  to  keep  up  the  soil. 
This  bed  is  to  be  made  after  the  manner  of  a  vine  border,  well  drained, 
with  a  layer  of  rough  stones  over  the  drainage,  and  a  good  portion  of  them 
mixed  with  fresh  turfy  loain  and  a  little  peat  and  leaf-mould,  to  the  depth  of 
3  ft.  If  you  wish  to  try  the  effect  of  bottom-heat,  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
run  a  trough  under  the  drainage,  with  a  two-inch  pipe,  to  heat  the  water  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Green's  pits.  Mr.  Rendle's  plan  will  not  answer  this 
purpose.  A  common  fine  may  be  the  mode  of  heating  if  you  want  to  go  tba 
cheapest  way  to  work,  and  the  heat  may  be  from  75°  to  85°  in  summer,  and 
from  50°  to  55°  in  winlet.    (D,  Beaion^  in  Gard.  Ckrm.  for  1843,  p.  588.) 
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Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

BoivooDf  in  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.  To  all  who 
are  fond  of  garden  scenes,  in  the  great  style  of  Brown's  finest  works,  Bowood 
will  afford  considerable  amusement.  The  water  scenes  form  the  finest  features 
of  the  place.  For  one  idea,  the  imitation  of  a  vast  river,  Blenheim  is  superior; 
but  as  a  lake,  this  has,  I  think,  the  advantage  ;  the  expanse  of  water  is  more 
varied  ;  the  accompaniment  of  hanging  woods,  varied  groves,  and  cultivated 
slopes,  far  richer  and  more  animated.  Some  scenes  are  truly  Elysian,  and 
present  such  an  assemblage  of  the  richest  features  of  picturesque  ground,  that 
I  know  no  place  where  thej'  may  be  studied  to  more  advantage.  ( YoungU 
Annais  of  Agriculture,  vol.  viii.  p.  79.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Glatgow  Cathedral  saved  btf  a  Gardener. —  When  the  fanatics,  in  the  year 
1567,  came  to  pull  down  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  a  gardener,  who  stood  by, 
said :  "  My  friends,  cannot  you  make  it  a  house  for  serving  vour  God  in  your 
own  way  ?  For  it  would  cost  your  country  a  great  deal  to  build  such  another." 
The  fanatics  desisted ;  and  it  is  the  only  cathedral  in  Scotland  that  remains 
entire,  and  fit  for  service.  (^Earl  of  BucharCg  Life  of  Andrew  Fletcfter,  p.  41.) 


Art.  hi.     Obituary. 

Death  of  Mr.  Robert  Lymhum. —  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  heard 
of  the  sudden  death  of  this  excellent  man.  Mr.  Lymburn  had  been  poorly  for 
some  months  past,  but  appeared  to  have  cot  well  again.  He  had  recently 
buried  his  mother,  with  whom  he  had  lived  all  his  life ;  and  he  had  just  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  Dreghorn,  in  the  nursery  business,  at  Kilmarnock.  He 
retired  to  rest,  in  his  usual  health,  on  Monday  the  30th  of  October  last,  and 
on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  Slst  was  found  dead  in  his  bed;  the  result,  it 
is  supposed,  of  an  affection  of  the  heart. 

Mr.  Lymburn  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  vegetable  physiologists  that 
Scotland  ever  producea.  To  an  extensive  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  hor- 
ticaltural  and  s^cultural  practices  of  the  country,  he  joined  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  and  of  the  functions  of  plants ;  and  he  was  so  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  subject,  that  he  had  no  other  recreation.  As  a  proof,  we  have 
only  to  refer  to  his  excellent  articles  in  this  Magazine ;  and  to  many  papers  of 
his  in  the  Gardener* i  Chronicle.  Fortunately  for  our  readers,  the  MS.  of  the 
whole  of  the  article  on  Comparative  Physiology  was  received  from  Mr.  Lym- 
burn more  than  a  month  ago,  and  it  will  appear  in  the  early  Numbers  of  our 
succeeding  Volume.  Mr.  Lymburn  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
Some  of  his  townsmen  and  contemporaries  will,  we  trust,  furnish  us  with  a 
biographical  notice  in  greater  detail. — Cond. 


ERRATA. 

Delete  Bcatonf'a  atrata  Herb.,  and  the  description,  in  p.  624. 
In  p.  581.,  line  24.  from  bottom, /or  **  Cumberland,"  read  "Westmore- 
land." 

See  also  p.  89 ,  p.  90.,  and  p.  459. 
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Kensington  Gardens,  the  naming  of  trees  and 

shrubs  in,  649. 
Kent,  the  Landscape- Gardener,  answer  to  query 

respecting.  91. 
Kew  Gardens,  notice  of  the  improvements  tberc^ 

Kitchen-Gardens,  rotation  of  cropa  in,  670. 

Label8,'be«t  mode  of  writing,  on  parchment,  646. 
Landscape  composition,  scenery  intended  to  point 

out  the  errors  Arequently  committed  by  pmons 

who  have  little  knowledge  of  it,  6. 
I«andscape>gardcning,  application  of  the  principle 

of  the  balloon  to,  64d 
Larch,  an  evergreen  one  diseovercd,  92. 
Larch  may  be  propagated  by  cutting,  9S. 
Larch,  planuuona  at  Linley,  enquiry  raspecting, 

332. 
Larch,  usea  of  the,  668. 
Lawn,  shrubbery,  and  flower-garden,  oo  laying 

out  and  ptanting  the,  166.  ie56.  3U6.  SJl,  UX 

497.  547.  fi)l  f36.  667. 
Lettuce,  culture  of,  546. 
Literary  Notices,  133.  184. 984.  673. 
Lock,  Baillie's  rounded  enamelled  case,  reoom- 

mended,  453. 
I^nfcera  diversifblla,  notice  of,  670i 
Lymbum,  Mr.  Robert,  notice  of  his  death,  680. 

Manners  all  over  the  worM,  approaching  simi* 
larity  of,  647. 

Manures,  on  the  theory  of,  I. 

Manures.  Professor  Heoslow'a  Lectures  on,  139. 

Melon,  Gregson's  green  flesh,  reoommended,  84. 

Melons  grown  in  leaves,  86 }  on  a  mode  of  grow- 
ing late,  2691 

Metropolitan  Model  Institution  for  Improving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  85. 

Mice,  to  destroy.  184 

Milne,  Mr.  John,  Nurseryman,  hit  death  no- 
ticed, ."tsa 

Mistletoe,  notice  of,  growing  on  the  oak,  86. 

Monument,  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  64ft 

Monia,  notice  of  the  royal  gardens  there,  382. 

Mounuin  ash,  a  remarkable  one,  329. 

Mushrooms,  abundant  in  1842,86  ;  culture  of,  234. 

Mutual  Instruction  Sodety,  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Botanical  section  of  the  Tower  Street, 
326. 

Netll,  Dr.,  notice  of  a  subscription  for  a  bust 
of,  87 ;  testimonial  presented  to  him,  465. 

Nelkmhuum  tibetU^num,  an  account  of  one  in 
flower,  84. 

New  Zealand  Horticultural  Society,  notice  of, 
325. 

Notices  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  in  Somer- 
setshire, Devonshire,  and  part  of  Cornwall,  238. 

Nurseries.    See  Table  of  Contents,  p.  xlv. 

Nuts  with  a  bony  shell  will  germinate  the  first 
year,  if  the  shell  be  broken,  181. 

Oak,  notice  of  a  large  one.  86 ;  the  Hatfldd.  668 ; 
use  of  the  Amencan  wnite^  and  its  introduc- 
tion into  England,  123. 

Onions,  culture  of,  644. 

OrophoUthe,  a  composition  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sine,  lead,  ftc,  83L 

Oven,  Palmer's  improved  economical  American, 
recommended,  SuJ, 

Parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  on  grouping  trees 
in,  118. 

Parsneps,  culture  of.  546. 

Paulown/a  imperiklis,  notice  of  one  in  fiower, 
Ibl.  619. 

Pea,  on  the  culture  of,  75.  543. ;  in  pots,  77. 

Pears,  liest  time  for  eating,  64ft 

Penn,  John,  Esq.,  civil  engineer,  his  death  no- 
ticed, SSa 

Phrenology  for  gardeners  and  their  patrons,  662. 

Physiology,  comparative:  preliminary  remarks, 
191 :  on  organised  structures  in  general,  191 
on  tne  elementary  structure  of  vegetables,  195  ; 
a  general  view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  199 ; 
on  the  symmetry  of  organised  structures,  207 ; 
on  the  nature  and  causes  of  vital  action,  209 ; 
on  vital  stimuli,  333 }  on  heat  as  a  vital  stimu* 
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lus,  336;  on  the  evolution  of  heat,  337;  on 
light  M  a  vital  stimulus,  344;  on  the  deve^ipe- 
nient  of  light  in  plants,  345 ;  on  electricity  as  a 
vital  stimulus.  347 ;  on  the  laws  of  organic 
dcvelopement,  381 ;  on  the  general  view  of  the 
functions  of  animated  beings,  and  their  mutual 
relations,  991 ;  on  ingestion  and  absorption  of 
aliment  iu  general,  4(S1.  509;  on  abso^ion  in 
vegetables,  557  ;  on  the  circulation  of  the  nu- 
tritive fluid,  565 :  on  circulation  In  vegetables, 
5h7 ;  on  interstitial  absorption,  577. 

Pine  cones,  a  valuable  fUel,  398. 

Pipes,  Scott's  patent  improvements  In  cast  Iron, 
wrought  Iron,  and  soft  metal,  321. 

Plant.case,  ladies*  pocket,  134. 

Plants,  focxi  of,  and  its  transformation,  S97.  471 ; 
report  :on  new  or  rare  ones  in  British  nur- 
series, and  private  gardens,  34.  55;  new  and 
rare,  viii. ;  on  the  new  method  of  potting,  or 
the  one^hifl  system,  318. 

Plant-houses,  yellow  glass  suggested  for  them, 
SSL 

Pleasure-grounds,  shrubberies,  and  ornamental 
plantations,  hints  to  proprietors  who  intend 
planting,  553. 

Plough,  new  one  for  raising  potatoes,  137. 

Poor,  comfortable  habitations  for  them,  with 
gardens  attached,  recommended,  4k 

Poplar,  notice  of  several  kinds  of  balsam,  181. 

Potatoes,  culture  of,  419;  mode  of  planting  early 
ones,  with  a  new  planting  machine,  40 ;  lAanter, 
Saul's,  91. 

Primrose,  on  the  culture  of  the  Chinese,  126. 

Piopagating-house,  description  of,  heated  by  hot- 
water  circulated  in  brick  troughs,  266. 

Raspberries,  notice  of  some  plunts  growing  to  a 

gigantic  site  at  Walton  Hall,  328. 
Kasiiberry,  some  account  of  the  insects  which 

attack  It,  411. 
Remarks  on  one  of  the  dcnigns  in  the  article, 

**  On    l<aying.out    and    Planting   the    Lawn, 

ShrubberV,  and  Flower-garden,"  636. 
Reviews,   ^)eep.  v. 
Rhfxlodendron,  list  of  species  and  varieties  of, 

cultivated  at  Dysart  House,  436;  on  grafting 

and  budding  it.  647. 
Rhubarb,  the  Victoria,  best  for  culinary  pur- 

tKMe«,  328. 
Ituhison,  Sir  John,  K.H.,  his  death,  188. 
Rockwork  in  the  Walton  Nursery,  Liverpool, 458. 
Roller,  an  account  of  a  bird  so  called,  18. 
Roses,  notice  of  two  new  American  onei>,  125. 
Roval  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  notice  of 

the  annual  meeting  of,  455. 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  its  first  exhibi- 
tion in  the  gardens.  Regent's  F^rk,noticed,378. 

second  exhibition  in  the  Regent'n  Park,  454. 
Rule,  and  the  reason,  the  |>rinciple  of  the,  647. 

Scotch  pine,  a  substitute  for  candle,  137 ;  oil  of 
tur|H>iitine  distilled  Arum  its  roots,  137. 

Sea-kale,  culture  of.  49a 

Si>a-water,  distribution  of,  all  over  the  country ,675. 

Seeds,  result  of  an  experiment  to  show  the  |Yro|icr 
dei>th  of  covering  for  grass  and  clover,  3U8. 

ShepherHra  argentea  recommended  as  a  fruit- 
tree,  42. 


Shetland,  foreign  trees  which  thrive  In,  SB. 
Shrubbery,  lawn,  and  flower-garden,  on  taytaf- 

out  and  planting,  1G6.  S58.  906L  371.  410.  W. 

547.  634.  636.  667. 
Smoke,  the  nuisance  of,  fVom  the  cfitamicyt  if 

manufac^ring  establishments,  987. 
Snow-plough  for  walks  and  footpaths,  116L 
Soil,  on  pulverising,  115. 
Southampton,  hinu  for  the  improTCBMBt  of  the 

town  of,  58a 
Spinach,  culture  of,  546. 
Spirseaa.  North  American  oaka,  vfMttiBS,  and 

Cuprcttinse,  notice  of  a  collection  nuMle  bf  the 

Conductor  in  the  spring  of  1843, 499. 
Squirrel,  on  the  habits  of,  117-  179. 
Steamer,  Palmer's  universal,  recommended.  507. 
Strawberry,  culture  of,  429. 
Street  paving,  an  aasociation  for  the 

of  improvi^,  927. 
Suburban  dwellings,  design  for  Are,  wllh 

gardens,  607. 

Tiles  ft>r  paving  walks,  new  material  for,  507. 
Tour  in  Brittany  and  Normandy.    By  J.  Rivcn^ 

jun.    Dinan,  224;  Rennes,  896;  Nantes,  187; 

Angers,  228 ;    Le  Mans,  231  ;    lisicax,  2S; 

Honfleor,  S3S. 
Tour,  Notes  made  during  a  horticultural,  Asa 

Lowthcr  Castle  in  Westmoreland  to  Escter  li 

Devonshire,  561. 
Trees,  dimensions  of,  in  the  grounds  of  FUtwiek 

House,  641. 
Trees,  on  disbarking,  to  increase  the  dnrafailly  tf 

the  timber,  181. 
Trees,  on  raising  American,  ttom  seeds,  18L 
Trees,  groujung  of,  in  parks  and  piiesiii*  giumiiii 

118. 
Trees,  large  ones  at  Strath  flekisaye.  1S5. 
Trees  introduced  from  America  in  17^  €8i<( 

many  indigenous  to  North  America   not  |fl 

introduced,  924^ 
Trees,  growth  of,   668. ;   growth  of,  at  BartBH 

669. 
Trees,  roots  and  tops  of,  90. 
Trees,  on  transplanting  large  ones,  49L 
Tumip,history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Svcdhh, 

into  Britain,  67S. 

L'^mus  fCilva,  medical  properties  ot^  84. 

Vegetables.    See  p.  xiii. 
I'erb^na  MelindreM  and  Tweedldfaso,  haidy  In 

some  situations,  86. 
Vertienas  and  petunias,  number  of  sorts  of,  WKk^ 
Vine,  grafting  It,  liecoming  general  in 
Vine,  on  manuring,  649. 
Vineyard  at  Shirley,  notice  of,  5B9. 

Walks  made  of  asphalte  rfoommendeda  488. 
Warping  lands  on  theThames,  986. 
Wasps,  on  destroying,  42. 
Wircwork,  its  use  in  gardening  and 

83. 
Wire. worm,  a  trap  for,  616. 
Wire-worm  destroyed  bv  the  mole,  315. 
Worms,  lime-water  for  killing  then,  90. 

I  YAccn  gknidsa,  notice  of  one  in  tower,  558. 
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Statb  of  iMr.  iUitiliotu 

This  will  be  the  last  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Mctgcunne^ 
as  ita  Founder  and  Conductor  is  no  more.  On  the  14th  of 
Dec  1843^  died,  at  his  house  at  Bayswater,  John  Claudius 
Loudon,  Esq.,  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  been 
before  the  public  as  a  writer  of  numerous  useful  and  popular 
works  on  gardening,  agriculture,  and  architecture. 

Mr.  Loudon's  father  was  a  farmer,  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh,  wlicre  he  was  very  highly  respected ; 
but  Mr.  Loudon  was  born  on  April  8th,  1783,  at  Cambus- 
lang,  in  Lanarkshire,  where  his  mother's  only  sister  resided, 
herself  the  mother  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  after- 
wards celebrated  for  his  philanthropic  labours  in  India.  Dr. 
Buchanan  was  several  years  older  than  Mr.  Loudon,  but  there 
was  a  singular  coincidence  in  many  points  of  their  history. 
The  two  sisters  were,  in  both  cases,  left  widows  at  an  early 
age,  witli  large  families,  which  were  brought  up  by  the 
exertions  of  the  eldest  sons ;  and  both  mothers  Iiad  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  their  eldest  sons  become  celebrated.  Mr. 
Loudon  was  brought  up  as  a  landscape-gardener,  and 
began  to  practise  in  1803,  when  he  came  to  England  with 
numerous  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the  first  landed 
proprietors  in  the  kingdom.  He  afterwards  took  a  large 
farm  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  resided  in  1809.  In  the  years 
18 13-14-15,he  made  the  tour  of  Northern  Europe,  traversing 
Sweden,  Bussia,  Poland,  and  Austria;  in  1819  he  travelled 
through  Italy;  and  in  1828  through  France  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Loudon's  career  as  an  author  began  in  1803,  when 
he  was  only  twenty  years  old,  and  it  continued  with  very 
little  interruption  dunng  the  space  of  forty  years,  being  only 
concluded  by  his  death.  The  first  works  he  published  were 
the  following :  —  Observations  on  laying  out  Public  Squares^ 
in  1803,  and  on  Plantations^  in  1804 ;  a  Treatise  on  Hot- 
houses, in  1805,  and  on  Country  Residencesy  in  1806,  both 
4to ;  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Gardens^  in  1812  ;  and  three 
works  on  Hothouses^  in  1817  and  1818.  In  1822  appeared 
the  first  edition  of  the  Encycloptedia  of  Gardening  ;  a  work 
remarkable  for  the  immense  mass  of  useful  matter  which  it 
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contained,  and  for  the  then  unusual  circumstance  of  a  great 
quantity  of  woodcuts  being  mingled  with  the  text:  this 
book  obtained  an  extraordinary  sale,  and  fully  established 
his  fame  as  an  author.  Soon  after  was  published  an 
anonymous  work,  written  either  partly  or  entirely  by  Mr. 
Loudon,  called  the  Greenhouse  Companion ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  Observations  on  laying  out  Farms,  in  folio,  with 
his  name.  In  1824,  a  second  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  of  Gardening  was  published,  with  very  great 
alterations  and  improvements ;  and  the  following  year 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture, 
In  1826,  the  Gardener*s  Magazine  was  commenced,  being 
the  first  periodical  ever  devoted  exclusively  to  horticultural 
subjects.  The  Magazine  of  Natural  History y  also  the  first 
of  its  kind,  was  begun  in  1828.  Mr.  Loudon  was  now 
occupied  in  the  preparation  of  the  Encycloptedia  of  Plants, 
which  was  published  early  in  1829,  and  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  Hortus  Britannicus.  In  1830,  a  second  and 
nearly  re-written  edition  of  the  Encyclop€Bdia  of  Agriculture 
was  published,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  entirely  re-written 
edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening^  in  1831 ;  and  the 
Encyclopcedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,  the 
first  he  published  on  his  own  account,  in  1832.  This  last 
work  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  because  it  was  one 
of  the  most  useful,  he  ever  wrote,  and  it  is  likely  loi^ 
to  continue  a  standard  book  on  the  subjects  of  whic£ 
it  treats.  Mr.  Loudon  now  began  to  prepare  his  great 
and  ruinous  work,  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  the  anxi- 
eties attendant  on  which  were,  undoubtedly,  the  primary 
cause  of  that  decay  of  constitution  which  terminated  in  his 
death.  This  work  was  not,  however,  completed  till  1838^ 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  began  the  Architectural  Maga^ 
zine,  the  first  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  architecture. 
The  labour  he  underwent  at  this  time  was  almost 
incredible.  He  had  four  periodicals,  viz.  the  Gardeners, 
Natural  History^  and  Architectural  Magazines,  and  the 
Arboretum  Britannicum,  which  was  published  in  monthly 
numbers,  going  on  at  the  same  time ;  and,  to  produce  these 
at  the  proper  times,  he  literally  worked  night  and  day. 
Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Arboretum  Britannicum, 
he  began  the  Suburban  Gardener,  which  was  also  published 
in  1838,  i\s  was  the  Hortus  Lignosus  Londinensis;  and  in 
1839  appearcil  his  edition  of  Repton's  Landscape-Gardening, 
In  1840,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Gardenet^s 
Gazette,  which  he  retained  till  November,  1841 ;  and  in  1842 
be  published  his  Encyclopcedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.    In  the 
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Bame  year  he  completed  his  Suburban  Horticulturist;  and 
finally,  in  1843,  he  published  his  work  on  Cemeteriei,  the 
last  separate  work  he  ever  wrote.  In  this  list,  many  minor 
productions  of  Mr.  Loudon's  pen  have  necessarily  been 
omitted ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  he  contributed  to 
the  EncyclopiBdia  Britannica  and  Brande's  Dictionary  of 
Science;  and  that  he  published  numerous  supplements,  from 
time  to  time,  to  his  various  works. 

No  man,  perha{)8,  has  ever  written  so  much,  under  such  ad- 
verse circumstances,  as  Mr.  Loudon.  Many  years  a^o,  when 
became  first  to  England  (in  1803),  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
inflammatory  rheumatism,  which  disabled  him  for  two  years, 
and  ended  in  an  anchylosed  knee  and  a  contracted  left  ann. 
In  the  year  1820,  whilst  compiling  the  JEncycIopwdia  of  Gar- 
deninfff  he  had  another  severe  attack  of  rheumatism  ;  and  the 
following  year,  being  recommended  to  go  to  Brighton  to  get 
shampooed  in  Mahommed's  Baths,  his  right  arm  was  there 
broken  near  the  shoulder,  and  it  never  pro|)erly  united. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  continued  to  write  with  his  right 
hand  till  1825,  when  the  arm  was  broken  a  second  time, 
and  he  was  then  obliged  to  have  it  amputated ;  but  not 
before  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  frame  had  commenced, 
and  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  had  been 
rendered  useless.  He  afterwards  suffered  frequently  from  ill 
health,  till  his  constitution  was  finally  undermined  by  the 
anxiety  attending  on  that  most  costly  and  laborious  of  all 
his  works,  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  which  has  unfortu- 
nately not  yet  paid  it^f.  He  died  at  last  of  disease  of  the 
lungs,  after  suffering  severely  about  three  months ;  and  he 
retained  all  the  clearness  and  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  last. 

His  labours  as  a  landscape-gardener  are  too  numerous  to 
be  detailed  here,  but  that  which  he  always  considered  as  the 
most  important,  was  the  laying  out  of  the  Arboretum  so  nobly 
presented  by  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  to  the  town  of  Derby. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  any  man  i>ossess  more  energy  and  de- 
termination than  Mr.  Loudon ;  wliatever  he  began  he  pur- 
sued with  enthusiasm,  and  carried  out,  notwithstanding  obsta- 
cles that  would  have  discouraged  any  ordinary  person.  He 
was  a  warm  friend,  and  most  kind  and  aftectionate  in  all  his 
relations  of  son,  husband,  father,  and  brother ;  and  he  never 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  pecuniary  considerations  to  what  he  con- 
sidered his  duty.  That  he  was  always  most  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  gardeners,  the  volumes  of  this  Magazine 
bear  ample  witness ;  and  he  laboured  not  only  to  improve 
their  professional  knowledge,  and  to  increase  their  temporal 
comforts,  but  to  raise  their  moral  and  intellectual  character. 
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Art.  II.     Comparative  Physiology,    By  R.  Lymburn. 

{Continued from  p.  578.) 

In  Chap.  VIII.  On  Nutrition  and  Formation  of  Tissues^ 
General  Considerations^  it  is  remarked  :  — "  The  nature  of  the 
absorption  of  the  alimentary  fluid,  and  the  means  of  transmitting 
it  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  system,  having  now  been  considered, 
the  question  next  arises,  how  the  nutritive  ingredients  thus  in- 
troduced are  applied  to  the  developement  and  maintenance  of 
the  several  portions  of  the  structure.  The  conversion  of  the  in- 
organic elements  of  the  food  of  vegetables  into  complex  tissues 
so  entirely  different  from  their  components,  is  a  process  in  which 
several  stages  may  be  traced  with  considerable  distinctness ;  and 
although  the  food  of  animals  is  not  so  simple,  yet  the  alterations 
which  it  undergoes  in  composition  and  properties  are  scarcely 
inferior  in  extent  or  peculiarity  of  character.  The  imperfection 
of  our  present  means  of  observation  has  caused  great  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  these  changes.  The  recent  application  of  polar- 
ised light  to  the  examination  of  vegetable  juices  has  shown  im- 
portant differences  in  nutritious  principles,  not  before  suspected. 
Where,  as  in  the  higher  plants  and  animals,  the  alimentary 
materials  are  not  so  speedily  organised  as  in  the  lower,  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  process  requires  considerable  alteration  in 
the  character  of  the  nutritious  fluid,  before  being  applied  to  its 
ultimate  purpose,  the  food  being  prepared  into  substances 
ready  to  be  assimilated  by  the  various  tissues :  probably,  also, 
the  lower  beings  go  through  similar  unperceived  changes  with 
their  food,  as  solid  structures  cannot  assimilate  matter  without 
being  first  formed  into  combinations  differing  essentially  from 
the  inorganic.  The  blood  of  animals  contains  various  ingredients, 
produced  subsequently  to  the  reception  of  the  food  into  the 
stomach,  prepared  for  the  reparation  and  maintenance  of  the 
several  tissues ;  and  the  elaborated  sap  of  vegetables  contains 
other  principles  peculiar  to  its  structure,  and  adapted  to  its 
maintenance :  these  are  called  organisahle  products^  the  proximate 
principles  of  chemists  being  made  to  contain,  besides  these, 
many  of  the  peculiar  secretions  and  excretions,  as  they  are  stored 
up  or  excreted,  and  not  the  materials  only.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  the  organisable  products  are  formed  from  their  elements, 
little  is  positively  known ;  but  late  chemical  researches  favour 
the  opinion  that  their  elements  are  held  together  by  affinities 
that  do  not  differ  from  those  which  operate  m  the  productions 
and  changes  of  the  combinations  presented  to  us  in  the  inorganic 
world ;  and  that,  being  subject  to  the  same  laws,  they  may  be 
made  to  exhibit  analogous  phenomena.  The  oonveision  of  or- 
yanisable  producU  into  organised  tissues  is  a  procees  entirely 
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different  from  the  production  of  the  former^  and  takes  place 
under  the  laws  of  vitality  alone.  The  power  of  communicating 
to  nutritious  matter  their  own  structure  and  properties,  which 
is  characteristic  of  living  beings,  is  also  peculiar  to  each  of  their 
component  textures.  From  the  same  circulating  fluid,  of  uni- 
form character  in  every  part  of  the  body,  is  developed  in  one 
spot  muscular  fibre,  in  another  nervous  tissue,  in  another  solid 
osseous  matter,  and  so  on ;  the  new  matter  being  deposited  in 
continuity  with  the  previously  existing  structure.  The  circu- 
lating fluid  is  also  possessed  of  properties  that  must  be  considered 
vitaly  since  they  differ  from  any  which  a  mere  mechanical  admix- 
ture of  the  ingredients  could  present.  The  aliment  absorbed, 
while  still  fluid,  is  endowed  with  qualities  which  prepare  it  for 
its  final  assimilation.  In  tracing  the  alterations  which  occur 
from  absorption  to  assimilation,  it  will  be  desirable  to  examine 
them  just  as  they  occur  in  the  higher  classes  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  then  apply  the  results  thus  obtained  to  the  more 
simple." 

The  preparation  of  the  elaborated  sap  in  the  leaf  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  digestion,  but  is  entirely  different  in  cha- 
racter. The  action  in  the  leaf  requires  the  highest  chemical 
powers  to  be  exerted.  The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia  into  their  elements,  and  combining  of  them  again 
into  the  organisable  products  fit  to  serve  for  nutrition  to  the 
vegetable  organs,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  preparation  of  the 
animal  food  in  the  stomach,  which  is  one  of  solution  merely,  not 
combination,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  solution  of  the  vegetable 
food  in  the  soil,  the  stomach  of  the  plant.  Liebig  says :  "  Those 
vegetable  principles,  which  in  animals  are  used  to  form  blood, 
contain  the  chief  constituents  of  blood,  fibrine  and  albumen, 
ready  formed,  as  far  as  regards  their  composition.  All  plants, 
besides,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  iron,  which  reappears  in 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  Vegetable  fibrine  and  animal 
fibrine,  vegetable  albumen  and  animal  albumen,  hardly  differ, 
even  in  form.  Vegetables  produce  in  their  organism  the  blood 
of  all  animals ;  for  the  camivora,  in  consuming  the  blood  and 
flesh  of  the  graminivora,  consume,  strictly  speaking,  only  the 
vegetable  principles  which  have  served  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
latter.  Vegetable  fibrine  and  albumen  take  the  same  form  in 
the  stomach  of  the  graminivorous  animal,  as  animal  fibrine  and 
albumen  do  in  that  of  the  carnivorous  animaL  In  this  sense  we 
may  say  the  animal  organism  gives  to  blood  only  its  form ;  it 
can  form  other  compounds,  differing  in  composition  from  the 
chief  constituents  of  blood ;  but  the  above,  which  form  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  series,  it  cannot  produce.  The  fat  of  beef  and 
mutton  occurs  in  cocoa  beans,  human  fat  in  olive  oil,  the  prin- 
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cipal  ingredient  of  butter  in  palm  oil,  and  horse  fat  and  train  oil 
in  certain  oily  seeds.  From  the  caseine  of  the  mother's  milk  of 
animals,  which  is  identical  with  fibrine  and  albumen,  and  with 
the  caseine  of  beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  are  produced  the  muscular 
fibre.,  cellular  tissue,  nervous  matter,  and  bones  of  the  young 
animal.  These  three,  fibrine,  albumen,  and  caseine,  have  all  for 
their  basis  the  substance  discovered  by  Mulder,  called  proteine, 
and  diiFer  only  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  phosjdiorus,  and  in- 
organic matter  they  contain.  Vegetables  produce  in  their  or* 
ganism  compounds  of  proteine,  out  of  which  the  various  tissues 
and  parts  of  the  animal  body  are  developed  by  the  vital  forc^ 
with  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  ot  the  atmosphere,  and  the  elements 
of  water." 

He  afterwards  describes  digestion  as  a  chemical  transformation 
only,  similar  to  that  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation^  but  with- 
out disengagement  of  gas,  which  takes  place  in  many  other  cases 
besides  digestion.  The  gastric  juice  he  considers  a  principle 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  membrane  of  the  stomach 
itself,  which,  like  diastase,  yeast,  and  other  substances  in  decay, 
have  a  tendency  to  communicate  and  promote  decay  in  others.* 
This  principle,  with  the  help  of  the  oxygen  and  water  of  the 
saliva,  dissolves  the  substances  introduced;  the  muriatic  acid 
poured  out  from  the  stomach  along  with  the  gastric  juice,  on 
the  stimulus  of  food,  checks  the  oissolution  from  proceeding 
farther  to  the  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction.  Besides  the 
muriatic  acid,  iron,  he  says,  is  also  found  in  the  gastric  juice, 
which,  he  thinks,  assists  in  the  oxidation  of  the  waste  in  the 
blood,  by  being  formed  into  peroxide  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
in  the  lungs  by  the  globules  which  contain  the  iron,  and  return- 
ing to  the  state  of  protoxide  by  giving  ofi^  its  oxygen  in  the 
capillaries  or  veins.  Lactic  acid  has  been  said  by  others  to  assist 
in  these  processes,  but  erroneously  he  thinks,  as  it  is  not  a  normal 
production  of  the  body,  never  being  found  formed  unless  acd- 
dentally,  which  is  exceedingly  apt  to  take  place.  The  muriatic 
acid  is  formed  from  salt,  so  necessary  to  all  animals  in  their  food, 
and  will  dissolve  bones  as  well  as  lactic  acid ;  the  soda  is  used 
in  the  formation  of  bile,  &c.  The  longer  digestion  continues, 
he  says,  and  the  greater  the  resistance  offered  to  the  solvent 
action  by  the  food,  the  more  the  saliva  and  the  air  it  contains 

*  All  substances  in  action,  he  says,  have  their  molecules  in  an  active  state, 
and  this  action  they  communicate  to  similar  substances  they  come  in  contact 
with.  The  activity  of  the  molecules  of  organised  substances,  when  in  a  state 
of  forming  vital  products,  communicates  that  state,  or  vitalises  orsaniaable  and 
or^nised  substances  when  they  come  in  contact  with  them.  In  &e  — 1^!^  way, 
if  m  a  state  of  decomposition,  as  yeast,  diastase,  and  gastric  juice,  thev  com- 
municate that  state  of  decomposition,  which  will  go  on,  he  laya,  as  long  m 
nitrogen  is  furnished,  un\ea«  coxmlet^^ted  b^  some  other  substance. 
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enter  the  stomachy  which  is  partly  the  benefit  of  rumination. 
Tfa^  nitrogen  set  free  is,  he  minkB,  given  out  by  the  skin  and 
lungs ;  some  have  denied  this,  but  it  seems  generally  admitted 
that  animals  assimilate  no  free  nitrogen.  Guided  probably  by 
this,  however,  Liebig  has  denied  to  plants  the  power  of  assimi- 
lating free  nitrogen,  which  is  contended  for  by  Boussingault  and 
others,  and  without  which  the  quantities  of  nitrogen  drawn  off 
by  some  plants  without  impoverislung  the  soil  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for.  Plants  have  a  much  greater  chemical  power  of 
forming  organisable  products  from  their  elements ;  and,  if  nitro- 
gen is  introduced  by  the  roots  or  leaves,  and,  in  its  nascent  state 
especially,  when  newly  separated  from  oxygen,  is  in  contact 
with  hydrc^n  from  decomposed  water,  it  is  as  likely  to  form 
ammonia  then,  as  in  the  processes  of  combustion  and  oxidation, 
which  are  chief  sources  of  ammonia. 

The  great^chemical  power  exerted  by  plants  in  the  leaves,  to 
which  the  assistance  of  light  is  essential,  seems  to  be  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  to  be  found  in  animals,  in  whom  there  is 
no  power  of  forming  organisable  products  from  their  elements, 
as  in  plants.  The  above  extracts,  from  the  comprehensive  and 
condensed  work  of  Liebig,  seem  to  characterise  that  of  digestion 
in  animals  as  similar  to  that  of  solution  in  the  soil,  l^lants 
differ  from  animals  in  being  preparers  of  organised  products  by 
forming  them  from  their  elements,  which  animals  are  wholly 
unable  to  do ;  and  this  function  of  separating  the  substances  im- 
bibed into  their  elements,  and  agam  recombining  them  into 
organisable  products  or  proximate  principles  (which,  in  Brande's 
Dictionary  of  Science,  newly  pubUshed,  appear  to  be  taken  as 
synonymous),  should  have  some  epithet  distinctive  of  its  peculiar 
nature  attached  to  it,  and  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  diges- 
tion, which  it  does  not  at  all  resemble. 

It  is  still  uncertain,  however,  whether  it  may  ever  be  in  the 
power  of  chemists  to  demonstrate  that  the  elements  of  these 
organisable  products  are  held  together  by  the  same  affinities, 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  may  yet  be  made  to  exhibit  analo- 
gous phenomena.  Professor  Thomson  and  other  chemists  seem 
too  sanguine  in  the  same  opinions  as  those  above  noticed  of  Dr. 
Carpenter.  Professor  Johnson,  in  his  valuable  Lectures  on  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  gives  a  very  detailed  view  of  the  subject, 
and  seems  to  be  very  dubious  of  any  such  result  being  ever 
arrived  at.  Schlieden,  and  physiologists  in  general,  say  the  ac- 
tion is  principally  organic  Chemists  have  been  able  to  transpose 
lignine,  starch,  sugar,  and  gum  into  each  other,  chiefly  in 
the  descending  series,  principally  by  the  aid  of  heat  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

In  the  ascending  series,  lignine  has  been  formed  by  nitric  acid 

Y  V  4  * 
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from  starchy  and  by  the  transmission  of  chlorine  through  v^eta- 
ble  juices ;  but  this  may  not  be  the  normal  way  of  that  substance 
being  formed  in  the  plant.  Sugar  can  be  formed  from  sulphuric 
acid  out  of  the  plant,  but  the  normal  way  of  reducing  starch  into 
sugar  in  the  plant  seems  to  be  by  the  action  of  diastase.  Should 
it,  however,  be  found  capable  to  form  all  these  from  one  another 
in  both  the  ascending  and  descending  series,  this  is  fiur  from 
being  able  to  form  them  from  their  elements.  Gum  has  been 
called  inspissated  carbon  and  water,  but,  before  it  is  formed,  the 
carbonic  acid  and  water  must  be  resolved  into  their  elements, 
and  recombined  by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  in  a 
way  not  yet  understood.  There  is  still  another  indispensable 
substance  necessary  of  the  proximate  kind,  even  in  plants,  before 
the  formation  of  the  living  being  can  be  proceeded  with,  whidi 
is  fibrine  or  gluten ;  and  no  experiments  that  I  know  of  are 
on  record  of  any  attempt  to  form  this  substance  in  a  chemical 
way.  That  chemical  power  is  necessary  and  indispensable  in  the 
process  is  evident ;  but  that  organic  force,  of  that  description  so 
ably  described  by  Liebig,  as  a  peculiar  activity  of  atoms,  capable 
of  producing  a  similar  activity,  is  also  necessary,  is  no  less 
evident.  That  the  organic  power  can  do  much,  with  very  little 
assistance  from  the  chemical,  is  also  evident  from  the  circum- 
stances before  noticed,  of  new  bulbs  being  formed  where  there 
was  no  developement  of  leaves  to  the  li^t.  The  stmnps 
of  silver  fir  trees  have  also  been  noticed,  by  Dutrochet,  to  have 
lived  for  many  years  after  having  the  trunks  felled,  and  to  have 
added  a  good  deal  of  new  organised  matter.  Chemical  force  is 
antagonist  to  the  vital  in  the  waste  of  the  body.  It  also  assists 
the  action  of  the  leaf  in  decomposing  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia  into  their  elements.  If  the  power  of  chemical  elective 
affinity  is  employed  in  recombining  these  into  organisable  pro- 
ducts, its  force  must  be  directed  by  the  vegetable  organs  in  a 
very  superior  manner  to  what  can  be  done  without  them.  It 
may  be  the  same  power  directed  in  a  superior  manner.  Some 
have  thought  electricity  the  prime  moving  agent  in  vital,  as  well 
as  chemical,  affinity ;  but  it  is  so  easy  to  mistake  efiect  for  cause, 
that  the  time  does  not  seem  yet  arrived,  and  appears  to  be  very 
far  distant,  when  settled  principles  can  be  laid  down.  The  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  reducing  starch  to  sugar,  &c,  in  the 
downward  series,  is  not  one  of  ordinary  chemical  affinity,  where 
the  agent  in  action  unites  to  part  of  the  substance  acted  on,  the 
sulphuric  acid  being  found  undiminished  in  quantity  by  the 
action.  This  action  is  termed  catalytic  (dissolving),  the  add 
dissolving  by  an  influence  not  a  union,  ana  as  no  gas  is  evolved, 
and  the  sugar  of  greater  quantity  than  the  starch,  it  is  probable 
no  carbon  is  taken  off  in  the  reduction,  but  that  it  ia  acocym- 
plished  by  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  water.     Heat  greatly 
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assists  in  this  action^  as  the  starch  changed  into  sugar  is  boiled 
in  water  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  acid.  Heat^  itself, 
changes  the  starch  into  gum  at  300°;  and  as  heat  is  always 
accompanied  with  electricity,  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  same 
agent  assisting  here  also. 

On  Nutrition  in  Plants,  — "  In  the  usual  condition  of  most 
vascular  plants,  the  greatest  proportion  of  fluid  imbibed  is  from 
the  soil  by  the  roots ;  it  holds  in  solution  carbon  in  various 
forms,  which,  entering  into  new  combinations  with  the  other 
elements,  forms  the  organisable  products  gum,  sugar,  &c.,  which 
are  the  principal  sources  of  the  maintenance  of  the  tissue.  The 
fluid  absorbed  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  plants  under  corre- 
sponding circumstances ;  though,  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of 
any  soil,  some  will  be  selected  most  abundantly  by  one  plant, 
some  by  another.  The  ascending  sap  near  the  roots  is  found  of 
very  low  density,  and  differs  little  in  different  plants.  As  it 
ascends  it  increases  in  specific  gravity,  and  the  sugar  and  gum 
are  sensibly  greater :  how  far  these  are  newly  formed,  or  dis- 
solved by  the  fluid  in  its  passage  through  the  stem,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  It  is  probable  the  greatest  addition  to  the  solid  tissues 
of  vegetables  is  effected  by  the  absorption  of  carbon  from  the 
atmosphere  by  the  surface  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  real  conversion 
of  the  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  into  organisable  products, 
cannot  be  said  to  take  place  until  the  sap  arrives  there. 

"  The  crude  sap  brought  to  the  leaves  consists  of  little  more 
than  water,  a  very  abundant  absorption  of  which  is  necessary 
to  introduce  into  the  system  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  mineral 
and  other  ingredients  so  sparingly  difiiised  through  the  fluid. 
Exhalation  is  one  of  the  principal  changes  required  for  the  con- 
centration of  the  nutriment;  the  quantity  retained  bearing  a 
very  small  proportion  to  that  absorbed.  The  elaborated  sap  has 
undergone  a  very  evident  change.  Instead  of  a  thin  watery 
liquid,  it  is  dense  and  viscid,  containing  not  only  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  nutrition  and  formation  of  the  different  parts, 
but  the  peculiar  secretions ;  the  juices  expressed  from  the  leaves 
containing  these  principles,  though  sometimes  in  a  diluted  form, 
a  particular  part  of  the  structure  being  adapted  to  separate  and 
store  them  up.  The  crude  sap  of  the  JFuphorbia  canari^insis 
affords  a  refreshing  beverage  whilst  rising  in  abundance,  while 
the  proper  juice  is  of  a  very  acrid  character. 

"  In  the  ascending  sap  there  is  but  little  trace  of  organisation, 
unless  very  high  up  in  the  stem ;  but  there  it  may  have  been 
derived  from  previously  assimilated  matter.  In  the  descending 
sap,  on  the  other  hand,  globules  are  very  abundant ;  and  may  be 
seen  to  move,  not  only  in  the  canals  of  the  living  plant,  but 
even  when  the  fluid  is  drawn  from  it.  Amici  found  the 
glutinous  sap  of  the  vine,  when  removed  from  the  stem,  to 
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coagulate  and  undergo  regular  forms  analogous  to  those  of 
confervse,  and  of  its  own  tissues.  The  exudations  that  take 
place  from  the  edges  of  wounds,  and  the  regeneration  of  sub- 
stances that  takes  place,  show  that  the  ingredients  of  the 
descending  sap  are  not  mere  chemical  combinations  of  elemen- 
tary bodies  into  organisable  products,  but  are  to  a  oraiain 
extent  possessed  of  vital  properties,  probably  developed  in  them 
simultaneously  with  the  traces  of  organisation  they  exhibit 
The  proper  juice,  then,  seems  to  contain  the  matenals  of  the 
solid  parts  of  the  structure,  as  well  as  of  its  various  secretions 
and  excretions.  The  gum  and  sugar  contained  in  the  crude  sap, 
with  the  additional  carbon  derived  by  the  leaves  from  the  air, 
are  readily  convertible  into  the  materials  essential  to  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  are  formed  under  almost  any  circumstances 
which  permit  the  maintenance  of  its  existence ;  but  it  requires 
a  perfect  state  of  the  vegetative  powers,  and  the  presence  of  the 
necessary  external  stimuli  in  a  high  degree,  to  produce  some  of 
those  t)eculiar  secretions  of  which  such  a  remarkable  variety 
exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom." 


Art.  III.  Notes  made  during  a  Horticultural  Tour  from  Lowther 
Castle  in  Westmoreland  to  Exeter  in  Devonshire,  By  J.  Cruick- 
SHANK,  Gardener  at  Lowther  Castle. 

(Continued from  p.  584.) 

I  NEXT  visited  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  views  from  the  castle,  the  terrace,  and  different  parts 
of  the  park.  There  is  a  beautiful  but  small  flower-garden,  with 
beds  of  different  shapes,  well  filled  with  choice  flowers,  and  in 
the  highest  state  of  keeping.  There  is  also  an  excellent  fountain 
in  the  centre,  and  a  great  manv  statues ;  which,  in  my  opinion, 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  due  place,  with  its  nused  terrace 
walk  round  three  sides  of  it.  There  are  a  large  house  appro- 
priated to  the  growth  of  orange  trees,  which  contains  some  fine 
old  trees ;  but,  when  I  saw  them,  they  were  not  in  a  healthy 
state.  I  found  the  slopes,  the  rockwork,  and  that  beautiful 
part  of  the  grounds  round  Adelaide  Cottage,  in  the  very  best 
order.  There  is  here  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  Araucaria 
imbricilta. 

Mr.  Ingram  was  kind  enough  to  send  a  man  with  us  to  see 
the  new  Kitchen-Gardens  at  Frogmore.  We  were  sony  to  find 
Mr.  Ingram  venr  lame  at  this  time,  and  not  able  to  accompany 
us  himself,  mx.  Eraser,  the  principal  foreman^  showed  the 
improvements  tken  goim^  forward,  and  I  was  much  pleased 
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with  the  arrangement  of  the  yineries,  peach   houses^  green- 
houfiesy  &C. 

There  are  two  vineries  103  ft,  long  by  15^  ft.  wide,  and  other 
vineriee  of  smaller  dimensions ;  peach  houses  50  ft  long  by  14  ft. 
wide ;  and  two  large  lofty  greenhouses^  one  at  each  end  of  the 
range. 

The  whole  range  of  glass  erected  on  this  wall  is  upwards  of 
S^O  fL  long.  All  the  houses  are  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner^ 
both  as  regards  neatness  and  utility,  a8»  in  my  humble  opinion, 
does  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Clark  and  Jones,  of  Lionel 
Street,  Birmingham,  very  great  credit. 

The  pine  stoves,  Mr.  Fraser  informed  us,  are  to  be  erected 
upon  the  open  gutter  and  tank  principle.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
principle  is  a  good  one,  if  properly  managed ;  but  I  must  state 
that  the  best  pines  that  1  have  ever  seen  were  grown  upon  the 
old  one,  viz.  the  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  a  bed  of  tan.  I  may 
as  well  say  where  I  have  seen  pines  grown  upon  the  old  prin- 
ciple. The  first  was  at  Bicton,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Barnes;  and  the  second  was  at  Prestwould  Hall,  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  seat  of  C.  W.  Packe,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Brown. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  composition  of  the  vine  borders. 
The  front  walls  of  the  houses  are  built  on  arches,  and  the  vines 
are  planted  inside.  There  is  an  excellent  contrivance  for  giving 
air  to  the  houses :  it  will  save  much  time,  and  no  doubt  will 
save  glass.  All  of  the  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water,  if  I 
recollect  properly,  by  Mr.  Bailey  of  High  Holbom.  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  furnaces  and  boilers :  they  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  fueL 

The  whole  arrangements  in  the  back  sheds  are  excellent,  as 
far  as  we  saw  them.  No  expense  is  spared  to  effect  the  desired 
object. 

In  the  centre  of  the  range  of  forcing-houses,  there  is  a 
beautiftd  house,  built  for  Mr.  Ligram  as  I  understood,  two 
rooms  in  which  are  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert 

There  is  a  small  strip  of  flower-garden  laid  out  in  front  of 
the  forcing-houses,  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  them, 
with  a  carriage  drive  through  it 

The  young  trees  on  the  walls  are  doing  well  for  the  short 
time  they  have  been  planted.  Every  thing  here  seems  to  be 
conducted  in  a  very  spirited  manner;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  royal  kitchen-gardens  will 
be  well  worth  any  gardener's  while  to  come  a  great  distance  to 
see. 

Wc  called  at  the  Duchess  of  Kenfs  place ;  and  were  fortunate 
in  finding  the  gardener  at  home,  who  kindly  showed  us  round. 
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Every  thing  appeared  to  us  in  good  order.  There  are  some 
fine  specimens  of  trces^  but  our  time  was  too  limited  to  make 
notes  of  them ;  among  them  was  a  fine  Taxddium  distichum. 
There  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  water ;  but  it  was  dirty  and  green. 
In  my  opinion,  if  one  third  of  the  wood  were  judiciously  thinned 
out,  the  place  would  look  much  better.  The  castle  is  almost 
entirely  ludden  from  view. 

There  is  a  lofty  old-fashioned  vinery,  with  flues ;  and  there 
was  a  tolerable  crop  of  grapes,  but  not  of  the  first  quality. 
There  is  a  good  collection  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  greenhouse 
plants,  in  good  order. 

East  Hampstead  Park,  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  is 
situated  between  the  town  of  Oakingham  and  the  village  of 
Bracknell;  three  miles  from  the  former,  and  two  from  the 
latter;  thirty  miles  from  London,  twelve  from  Windsor,  ten 
from  Beading,  and  seven  miles  from  the  Twyford  station. 

The  park  may  be  entered  by  two  approaches,  connected  with 
the  Bracknell  and  Oakingham  roads ;  the  latter  may  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  road,  being  in  a  direct  line  to  the  railway 
station.  The  lodge  at  this  entrance  is  about  a  mile  from  the  house. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  structure  in  the  Swiss  style,  and  is,  I  was 
informed,  the  design  of  the  present  Marchioness  of  Downshire. 

The  park  itself  is  an  area  of  400  acres,  and  it  is  beautiiully 
adorned  with  groups  of  forest  trees ;  amongst  which  are  some 
noble  specimens  of  oak,  beech,  and  Scotch  fir.  There  are  many 
of  the  oaks  which  contain  from  300  ft.  to  500  ft.  of  wood. 

The  mansion,  which  is  a  building  of  considerable  magnitude, 
was  once  a  favourite  hunting-seat  of  King  James  I. ;  and  some 
of  the  apartments  trod  by  that  monarch  are  still  preserved. 
The  house  has  recently  undergone  extensive  alterations  by  the 
present  noble  proprietor,  who  spares  no  expense  in  improving 
the  house  and  the  park  at  large. 

The  shrubberies,  lawn,  &c.,  which  are  substantially  enclosed 
by  iron  fencing,  contain  14  acres,  and  are  very  tastefully  laid 
out.  In  this  department  the  American  plants  are  the  finest  I 
have  seen  for  some  years :  nothing  can  surpass  the  rich  green 
hue  of  the  whole  mass  of  foliage. 

The  largest  oak  in  this  neighbourhood  stands  about  50  yards 
from  the  mansion  ;  its  circumference,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground, 
is  38  ft. ;  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  26  ft ;  the  length  of  the 
trunk  is  about  12  ft  The  enormous  limbs  branch  out  in  regular 
rotation,  forming  ahnost  a  perfect  circle.  When  measured  some 
years  ago,  its  contents  were  between  500  ft.  and  600  ft  of 
wood ;  and  it  is  still  in  a  growing  state.  The  area,  or  space, 
covered  by  its  noble  branches  is  768  square  yards. 

The  flower-garden  is  situated  on  the  south-west  front  of  the 
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house.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  and  is  a  very 
fine  one  of  its  sort.  It  wad  well  filled  with  choice  annuals ; 
and  there  was  a  good  collection  of  verbenas,  which  always  have 
a  beautifid  effect  when  planted  in  small  beds.  The  flower-garden 
was  full  of  flowers  when  I  called.  It  is  kept  in  the  very  best 
order,  and  is  one  of  the  best  flower-gardens  I  have  seen  this 
season.  The  kitchen-garden  is  walled  in,  and  it  contains  two 
acres.  The  soil  is  of  a  strong,  stiff*,  loamy  texture ;  but  natu- 
rally productive.  There  are  also  slips  laid  out  round  the  garden 
walls  and  fenced  in,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  walls  are  brought 
into  use :  the  slips  may  contain  about  an  acre. 

A  good  range  of  hothouses  has  recently  been  erected  on  the 
system  of  the  late  Mr.  Penn.  It  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments :  one  plant  house  and  two  vineries,  heated  by  one  boiler. 
The  vines  have  been  two  years  planted  last  spring,  and  have 
borne  a  beautiful  crop  of  grapes.  I  have  never  seen  finer 
grapes,  or  more  of  them,  on  vines  so  young.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  these  grapes  have  carried  off*  the  first  and  second  prizes  at 
the  Royal  Windsor  and  Eaton  show.  The  plants  are  well 
grown :  they  chiefly  consist  of  the  new  and  most  choice  kinds 
of  geraniums  and  fuchsias ;  some  good  orange  trees  ;  and  also  a 
small  but  choice  collection  of  heaths,  in  robust  health,  showing 
dense  masses  of  foliage  and  flower. 

There  i^  an  excellent  gardener's  house  here.  I  was  truly 
astonished  to  find  these  gardens  in  such  good  order;  as  they  are, 
in  my  opinion,  very  short  of  help.  The  whole  gardens  and 
grounds  do  Mr.  MacLean  very  great  credit. 

About  1300  acres  have  recently  been  planted;  and,  although 
fonnerly  a  barren  heath,  the  trees  seem  to  thrive  wonderfully. 
The  agricultural  departments  are  carried  on  in  a  spirited 
manner  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  May,  His  Lordship's 
experienced  farmer  and  agent.  Considerable  portions  of  the 
farm  are  already  thoroughly  drained  on  the  Deanston  system. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston's  object  is,  to  render  the  soil  more  open 
and  porous  by  drawing  off"  the  surface  water,  and  breaking  up 
the  hard  subsoil  with  the  subsoil-plough,  in  order  to  enable  the 
top  or  rain  water  to  find  ready  access  to  the  drains.  While 
here,  Mr.  MacLean  was  kind  enough  to  take  me  to  see  a  field 
of  His  Lordship's  then  undergoing  the  process  of  draining.  The 
drains  are  18  ft.  apart,  and  30  in.  deep;  which,  by  drying  the 
upper  and  under  soil,  will  make  the  seed-time  and  harvest 
earlier.  And  here  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  system 
enables  the  farmer  to  lay  his  land  down  quite  flat ;  the  furrows, 
in  fact,  being  no  longer  wanted,  as  the  water  will  find  ready 
access  underneath  the  ground  from  drain  to  drain.  Over  the 
tiles  is  laid  1  ft.  of  heath,    and  the  soil   is   returned  in  the 
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usual  manner.  The  increase  of  produce  per  acre  will  soon 
repay  the  cultivator  for  the  expense  of  draining,  and  will  give 
him  a  greater  certainty  of  crops.  Mr.  Smith,  near  Stoneham 
and  Ipswich,  Suffolk,  manufactures  tiles  with  soles,  or  bottoms, 
in  one  piece,  for  1/.  1^.  per  thousand.  The  machine  for  making 
them  costs  8/. 

Lmother  Cattle  Gardens,  Westmoreland,  Nov,  4.  1843. 


Art.  IV.  Bicton  Gardens,  their  Culture  and  Management,  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  the  Conductor,  By  James  Barnes,  Grardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Bolle. 

(Continued from  p.  657.) 
Letter  XXV.     CuUivation  of  the  Parsley, 

There  is  no  herb  or  vegetable  grown  in  the  garden  so  much 
sought  for,  in  most  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  families,  as  the 
parsley  ;  for  it  is  in  general  request  every  day  in  the  year.  Its 
use  in  the  kitchen  is  turned  to  account  in  so  many  different 
ways,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  its  culture  should  stand 
before  that  of  any  other  herb.  Still  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
much  sought  for  and  useful  herb  is,  in  very  many  instances, 
much  neglected  and  very  badly  cultivated.  Oftentimes  it  is  to 
be  observed  sown  thickly  together  as  an  edging  to  a  quarter  or 
back  walk,  a  back  border,  useless  comer,  or  an  outside  slip  in 
the  kitchen-garden.  It  very  rarely  meets  with  much  attention 
in  cultivation,  either  by  thinning,  hoeing,  &c.,  or  in  any  way 
encouraging  its  growth  by  stirring  and  loosening  the  earth 
about  it,  to  give  it  a  little  room  to  grow.  Thus,  being  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment,  the  branches  produced  are  naturally 
small,  and,  through  autumn  frosts  and  wet  weather,  it  is  very 
apt  to  get  cankered;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  as  winter 
approaches,  parsley  is  short  and  scarce,  and  for  two  or  three 
months  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  scarcely  any  is  to  be  found 
in  some  gardens.  Supposing  that  it  does  escape  the  canker,  its 
produce  is  so  poor  and  meagre,  that,  in  winter,  it  takes  more 
time  to  search  for  and  collect  it  every  day  than  it  would  have 
taken  to  hoe  it  ten  times  in  summer  and  autumn,  which  would, 
to  a  great  extent,  have  been  the  means  of  preventing  its  canker- 
ing, and  of  encouraging  its  growth  tenfold. 

I  will  here  endeavour  briefly  to  state  my  own  method  of 
cultivating  and  producing  plentifully  this  usefiil  herb  through- 
out the  year. 

I  choose  a  nice,  wholesome,  healthy  piece  of  ground,  that  Iias 
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been  trenched  and  manured^  and  laid  up  in  rough  ridges  for 
some  time  to  allow  the  atmosphere  to  penetrate  it ;  and  if  the 
ridges  have  been  forked  over  once  or  twice  on  a  frosty  morning, 
so  much  the  better;  of  course,  a  rather  sheltered  situation 
is  preferred  for  winter  purposes.  On  a  fine  day,  any  time 
between  the  first  week  in  March  and  the  beginning  of  April, 
(the  criterion  to  go  by  is,  the  ground  being  in  good  condition,) 
I  prepare  shallow  drUls  1  ft.  apart,  and  sow  the  best  curled 
variety  of  parsley  that  can  be  procured.  By  sowing  earlier,  I 
find,  through  the  coldness  of  the  earth,  the  seed  lies  long,  and 
at  last  comes  weak,  and  the  plants  never  thrive  so  well  after- 
wards. As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up,  and  the  rows  can  be  seen, 
with  a  suitable  Dutch  hoe  I  cut  through  the  earth's  surface, 
between  each  row ;  then  with  a  rake,  carefully  drawn  across 
the  rows  once,  I  break  the  surface.  The  plants  are  now  at  liberty 
to  grow,  and  they  will  grow  vigorously ;  for  in  a  few  days  they 
will  have  made  two  leaves  besides  the  seed  leaves.  Then,  with 
a  3-inch  crane-necked  hoe,  one  in  each  hand,  sharp,  and  in 
good  condition,  I  cut  through  the  rows  and  between  the  plants, 
right  and  left,  leaving  them  single  and  clear  of  each  oilier  in 
the  row.  When  the  above  operation  is  over,  a  suitable  Dutch 
hoe  should  be  passed  again  up  and  between  the  rows,  leaving 
the  whole  surface  loosened  and  broken  ;  and  so  continue  break- 
ing the  earth's  surface  all  through  the  season.  When  the  plants 
are  finally  and  permanently  thinned  they  should  stand  1  ft. 
apart  each  way.  It  is  in  making  a  healthy  preparation,  and 
taking  advantage  of  a  fine  day  for  committing  either  the  seeds 
or  plants  to  the  earth,  that  I  find  the  most  successful  practice : 
not  to  sow  on  a  certain  day  of  the  month,  because  I  hear 
somebody's  grandfather  always  did,  and  because  I  have  heard 
parsley  seed  should  lie  in  the  ground  nine  weeks  before  coming 
up,  &c. 

Now  I  would  recommend  the  hoe,  and  its  frequent  use,  to  be 
adopted  as  a  principle ;  not  for  the  sake  of  destroying  weeds, 
but  to  break  the  earth's  surface,  which  has  so  many  beneficial 
advantages.  The  most  general  and  greatest  advantage  is,  giving 
an  opportunity  for  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  to  penetrate 
into  and  circulate  through  the  earth,  keeping  it  pure  and  whole- 
some, and  combining  with  the  bases  and  elements  of  the  soil  in 
preparing  the  food  by  decomposition.  When  so  prepared,  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  growing  vegetation  eagerly  seek  after  the 
most  natural  portion  for  their  most  natural  purposes.  The  most 
stimulating  portion  is  given  off  by  evaporation  from  the  earth, 
for  vegetation  to  breathe.  Thus,  if  a  large  portion  of  the  best 
prepared  and  richest  manure  is  applied  to  a  piece  of  sour  un- 
drained  land,  or  to  land  that  has  become  livery,  steely,  and 
unkind,  by  being  poached  with  cattle,  or  otherwise,  through 
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mismanagement,  &c.,  a  great  portion  of  its  stimulating  and 
beneficial  effects  are  lost,  by  being  confined  in  the  earth,  so 
that  the  elements  of  the  air  cannot  penetrate  and  act  on  it  to 
decompose  it ;  and  what  is  thus  given  off  by  yeaporation  is  not 
altogether  wholesome  either  for  animals  or  vegetation. 

Manure  is  only  one  portion  of  the  preparation  towards  a  good 
production  from  the  soil :  the  stomach  may  be  thus  overloaded, 
if  the  means  are  not  applied  to  kindly  decompose  it.  The  most 
perfect  and  certain  crop  will  be  produced  from  a  well-drained, 
well- prepared,  fertilised  piece  of  ground,  without  manure,  if 
hoeing  and  cleanliness  are  but  properly  att43nded  to  afterwards. 
Therefore,  it  must  reasonably  be  supposed,  if  properly  manured, 
with  the  other  advantages  too,  it  will  be  doubly  advantageous. 
It  is  the  kindly  combination  of  the  whole,  not  an  excess  of  one 
portion  and  an  insufficiency  of  the  others,  that  will  insure 
success.  Thorough  draining  is  of  very  great  benefit  to  the 
earth,  as  regards  the  healthiness  of  both  the  animal  and  the  vc^re- 
tuble  creation :  without  it,  scarcely  anything  will  thrive  healthily 
long  together.  No  kind  of  manure  can  be  kindly  and  tho- 
roughly decomposed,  except  the  natural  elements  of  the  earth 
and  atmosphere  can  freely  act  with  each  other.  For  the  failure 
of  either  we  may  blame  ourselves.  Manures,  in  many  instances, 
and  in  different  localities,  have  failed ;  and  yet  in  others  they 
have  proved  satisfactory.  The  most  natural  and  beneficial  mode 
of  manuring  appears  to  me  to  be  the  returning  of  as  much  as 
possible  of  its  produce  back  again  to  the  earth.  Hoeing,  forking, 
and  stirring  the  earth's  surface  continually,  not  only  allows 
the  atmosphere  to  pass  freely  through  it,  but  is  the  greatest 
scourge  to  insects  and  their  broods,  which  are  there  in  readiness 
to  take  iidvantage  of  the  forthcoming  production. 

Before  I  finally  finish  thinning  my  parsley  to  its  permanent 
distance,  I  take  out  a  quantity  of  the  most  perfect  curled  plants 
to  transplant  into  another  well-prepared  piece  of  ground  for  suc- 
cession, taking  care  not  to  plant  so  deep  as  to  smother  the  hearts 
of  the  plants,  which  is  very  injurious.  About  the  end  of  Au- 
gust or  the  beginning  of  September  I  take  up  a  quantity  of 
the  strongest  and  best  curled  plants  for  potting ;  putting  one, 
two,  or  three  plants  in  a  pot,  according  to  its  size ;  taking  care 
to  have  good,  healthy,  rich  soil  for  the  purpose ;  and  then  I 
place  them  with  my  potted  strawberries  until  the  first  week  in 
November,  when  the  plants  will  have  become  fine  and  strong, 
and  fit  to  stand  in  a  cold-frame,  pit,  vinery,  peach-house,  or  any 
sheltered  corner.  These  will  produce  a  good  supply  of  parsley 
when  the  winter  sets  in,  and  snow  is  on  the  ground.  By  hoop- 
ing and  matting  a  sheltered  bed  out  of  doors,  there  will  alvrays 
be  good  parsley  at  hand ;  and  by  placing  some  of  the  potted 
plants  in  a  vinery,  peach,  or  fig  house,  after  beginning  to  force, 
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and  supplying  them  with  good  manure*water,  it  is  astonishing 
what  fine  luxuriant  parsley  may  be  produced. 

The  most  stimulating  manure  that  ever  came  under  my  own 
observation  for  parsley  is  soot.  It  should  be  sown  thinly  all 
over  it  in  showery  or  rainy  weather,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
washed  in.  K  sown  on  a  dry  day,  I  find  the  principal  stimu-' 
lating  properties  pass  off  at  night  by  the  dampness  of  dew  and 
mist,  and  are  thus  lost  in  the  atmosphere.  I  prefer  sowing  the 
soot  very  thin,  twice  or  three  times,  to  sowing  it  thick  at  once. 
By  the  above  treatment  I  have  parsley  of  the  most  luxuriant 
healthy  growth ;  the  leaves  or  branches  very  large,  of  the  most 
beautiful  dark  green  and  curliness;  handsome  for  garnishing, 
and  good  for  all  purposes. 

Soot  is  not  only  a  wonderful  stimulating  manure,  applied  to 
plants  with  caution  and  judgment  when  they  are  sufficiently 
strong,  but  it  has  also  another  good  quality,  that  of  killing  and 
expelling  any  kind  of  vermin  with  which  the  plant  should 
happen  to  be  infested.  Likewise,  if  the  canker  make  its  ap- 
pearance, nothing  that  I  could  ever  find  will  so  completely 
eradicate  it  as  soot  and  slacked  lime,  mixed  together  in  equal 
quantities,  and  sown  over  the  plants.  In  a  few  days  they  will 
be  completely  clear  of  it,  very  much  altered  in  colour,  and 
improved  in  growth. 

Bicton  Gardensy  Oct  26.  1843. 


Lbttbr  XXVI.     Method  qfcuJltwUmg  the  Pine-appie, 

In  giving  my  method  of  cultivating  and  producing  that  king  of 
fruits  the  beautiful  pine-apple,  I  wish  it  to  be  perfectly  under- 
stood that  I  quote  no  other  man's  practice,  nor  any  treatise  or 
publication  whatever,  but  give  solely  my  own  experience  and 
observations,  and  detail  briefly  and  honestly  the  method  I  prac- 
tise at  this  present  time.  I  must,  liowever,  here  beg  to  observe 
I  have  ever  been  particularly  fond  of  the  cultivation  of  this  most 
beautiful  and  noble  fruit ;  that  I  have  had  many  years  successful 
practice  with  it,  and  that  I  have  grown  it  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  in  five  different  counties  in  this  country.  Although 
I  have  produced  fruit  of  the  Queen  pine-apple  above  6  lb. 
in  weight,  12  in.  in  length,  and  18  in.  in  circumference,  with 
the  crown  only  2  in.  in  length,  and  the  stalk  or  stem  3  in.  (not 

Fiessed  at,  but  measured  and  weighed  by  the  standard  weights), 
do  not  despair  of  even  exceeding  that ;  and,  should  I  find  out 
a  more  easy  and  simple  method  in  the  course  of  next  year  of 
producing  them  7  lb.  in  weight,  and  in  every  other  way 
superior  in  quality,  I  am  bound  to  state  I  shall  not  follow  my 
present  method,  but  adopt  the  new,  and  even  tiy  for  still  further 
improvement;  for  I  must  confess  that,  though  I  have  seen  some 
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improvements  made  and  some  things  that  have  pleased  me,  still 
I  have  seen  but  few  things  that  I  could  not  discover  a  fault  in* 

Different  as  my  method  of  management  may  possibly  appear 
to  many,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  found  without  some  little 
interest,  and  that  practical  men  who  would  wish  to  put  it  or 
'  part  of  it  into  practice,  will  duly  and  deliberately  consider  the 
whole  of  the  following  observations  first,  lest  they  should  after- 
wards condemn  the  system  undeservedly:  at  the  same  time^ 
should  any  of  my  brother  practitioners  discover,  through  my 
lemarks,  a  more  simple,  economical,  and  easier  method  of  pro- 
ducing this  king  of  fruits  than  they  previously  practised,  I 
hope  that  they  will  not  monopolise  the  whole  credit,  as  some 
have  done  with  regard  to  my  system  of  potting  heaths  and 
other  plants.  It  is  as  easy  for  a  stranger  to  keep  in  the  right 
road  after  it  has  been  once  fairly  marked  out,  cleared,  and  a 
direction-post  set  up  at  each  turning,  as  it  is  for  those  who  first 
marked  it  out.  Establishing  the  road  at  first  in  the  best  pos- 
sible direction,  I  should  imagine,  is  the  greatest  diflSculty:  it  is 
easy  for  any  intelligent  traveller  to  pick  out  a  seeming  error 
thereafter.  How  often  do  we  hear  men,  when  any  approved 
or  improved  method  is  made  known,  observe  that  they  had 
known  the  system  previously;  and  yet  they  had  never  been 
heard  to  make  a  remark  on  it,  nor  had  they  in  any  way  even 
partially  put  it  into  practice.  I  have  heard  men,  when  speaking 
of  my  system  of  potting,  the  use  of  charcoal,  &c.,  observe: 
"Why  you  merely  discovered  it  by  accident,  did  you  not?" 
And  thus  it  is  with  all  discoveries  and  improvements.  Men 
wlio  lie  in  bed  half  the  day,  and  walk  about  the  other  half  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  do  not  often  discover  any  great 
improvement. 

I  am  led  to  conclude  from  my  own  humble  but  practical 
observations,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple,  generally 
speaking,  is  very  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country.  No 
j)lant  whatever,  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  subject  to  more 
unnatural  treatment,  and  scarcely  any  other  T)lant  would  endure 
half  so  much  ill  usage  without  dying  altogether :  the  pine  plant 
is  something  like  that  poor  unfortunate  beast  the  donkey,  it  will 
endure  a  wonderful  deal  of  ill  usage  before  dying  or  giving  in 
altogether. 

I  know  it  is  considered  by  many  practical  men  that  the  pine 
plant  is  an  annual-rooted  plant,  and  that  it  requires  disrooting 
in  the  spring ;  practice  has  convinced  me  of  the  contrary ; 
but  unnatural  treatment  too  often  causes  it  to  lose  its  rootSy 
not  only  annually  but  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
It  is  stated  by  others  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  or  cultivate 
this  beautiful  fruit  in  some  localities,  for  the  want  of  proper 
soil :  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  obstacle  is  not  so  much 
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the  want  of  proper  soil  as  the  want  of  knowing  what  proper 
soil  is,  how  to  get  it  healthy,  and  to  keep  it  healthy.  Practice 
and  observation  have  taught  me  that  the  pine-apple  may  be 
produced  to  very  superior  perfection  in  any  locality,  and  that 
any  soil  that  will  produce  tolerably  good  wheat  will  grow  good 
pine*  apples,  and  so  will  soil  that  will  produce  nothing  but 
stunted  furze  bushes,  brambles,  and  short  starved  heath,  &c. : 
the  defect  is  in  the  means  employed  in  getting  it  into  a  healthy 
pure  condition,  and  keeping  it  so  with  heat,  light,  and  water,  all 
pure,  and  acting  together.  We  have  no  bad  soil  in  this  country ; 
it  is  only  our  ignorance  makes  us  tliink  so.  How  often  I  have 
heard  men  remark,  on  observing  plants,  fruit,  &c.,  at  a  neigh- 
bour's, superior  to  their  own,  "  Had  I  but  your  convenience, 
soils,  &c.,  I  could  produce  as  good;"  how  familiar  these  re- 
marks are  to  me !  It  is  one  step  certainly  to  get  the  soil 
where  your  neighbour  gets  his  from ;  but  without  making  use 
of  it  in  a  proper  condition,  there  will  still  be  disappointments. 
My  own  idea  is,  that  the  soil  is  the  stomach  of  the  plant,  and 
without  the  stomach  is  in  a  pure  and  healthy  condition,  and 
means  applied  to  keep  it  in  that  condition,  how  can  we  expect 
vegetation  to  thrive  and  continue  vigorous  and  healthy  1  The 
soil  I  have  made  use  of  these  last  three  years  is  from  a  hungry 
situation  on  a  common,  where  some  poor,  starved,  stunted  furze 
bushes  grow  from  4  in.  to  8  in.  high,  and  some  heath  and 
stunted  brambles  here  and  there :  the  subsoil  a  rank  red  clay ; 
I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  soil  that  to  all  appearance  is 
poorer.  My  system  is  to  cut  the  surface,  about  2  or  3  inches 
in  thickness,  with  a  mattock,  in  sods  or  turfs,  as  it  is  termed  in 
some  places,  with  bushes  and  whatever  vegetation  there  should 
happen  to  be  growing  on  it  besides,  in  dry  weather  in  summer ; 
taking  it  home,  and  stacking  it  snugly  together,  without  adding 
the  least  particle  of  manure  or  anything  else  whatever.  I 
make  use  of  it  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible,  furze  bushes  and 
all,  without  anything  whatever  being  added,  only  preferring  it 
to  lie  together  a  sufficient  time  to  kill  the  vegetation,  that  it 
may  not  become  troublesome  by  growing  amongst  the  plants, 
and  never  by  any  means  making  use  of  it  when  rotted  down :  I 
would  sooner  use  it  quite  fresh  and  green.  My  reason  for 
using  it  in  a  rough  state,  and  without  being  decayed  to  any 
extent,  is  that  the  atmosphere,  heat,  and  water  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  acting  in  unison  with  the  salts,  limes,  &c,  of  the 
earth ;  and  good  drainage,  and  some  coarse  charcoal  on  the  top, 
supply  the  means  of  all  acting  together  in  the  healthiest 
manner.  I  know  the  general  practice  is  to  collect  the  soil  and 
add  the  manure  to  it  when  first  put  together,  of  which  I  do  not 
at  all  approve ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  soil  so  prepared  is  so 

liable  to  run  together,  livery  and  steely,  when  it  happens  to  get 
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wet,  ae  almost  to  exclude  the  atmosphere,  the  access  of  which  is 
most  essential,  not  only  in  pine-growing,  but  in  all  y^etation ; 
and,  should  it  be  in  a  tolerably  dry  state,  it  is  certun  to  breed 
different  kinds  of  fungus,  which  are  sure  to  deceive  you  by 
altering  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  thus  frustrate  the  original 
preparation.  If  the  mole,  mouse,  worm,  reptiles,  and  insects 
are  excluded  from  working  in  and  out  through  the  earth,  to 
make  it  pervious  to  free  circulation  of  air  and  water,  other 
means  must  surely  be  adopted.  Think  of  nature,  and  you  will 
see  the  example  to  go  by,  and  that  nothing  is  sent  but  is  good: 
things  are  but  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  possibly,  by  the 
time  guano  and  other  manures  become  scarce,  the  most  natural 
and  best  will  be  discovered  at  home  and  close  at  hand. 

I  prefer  good  strong  suckers  to  b^in  with,  not  caring  much 
about  crowns.  Strong  suckers  can  only  be  had  from  strong 
parent  plants,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how  this  can  be 
accomplished.  A  succession  of  fruit  throughout  the  season 
makes  a  succession  of  suckers,  and  of  course  requires  constant 
potting  and  repotting.  K  all  are  required  at  one  time,  take 
all  your  suckers  off  in  August  or  any  other  month  most  con- 
venient, and  repot  them  all  again  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
My  own  rule  is  to  pot  suckers  into  32s  or  24s  according 
to  their  strength  and  the  season  of  the  year,  repotting  them  at 
any  time  when  requiring  it  into  12s  or  8s,  and  thence  to  their 
final  shift  in  4s  or  2s,  which  may  appear  to  some  a  rather  ex- 
tensive shift  each  time,  although  not  a  one-shift.  I  take  care 
at  each  and  every  successive  shift  to  thoroughly  drain  and  add 
charcoal  to  the  top,  having  the  soil  at  all  times  in  the  before- 
mentioned  rough  state ;  and,  as  I  have  proved  to  my  satisfiEU^tion 
that  they  are  not  annual-rooted  except  through  unnatural 
treatment,  I  pot  and  repot  them  at  any  time,  not  making  it  a 
standing  rule  to  pot  all  in  March  and  August,  because  I  hear  it 
is  customary  with  most  other  growers ;  my  standing  rule  is  to  do 
it  when  they  require  it,  no  matter  what  time  of  the  year  it  is. 

To  have  robust,  healthy,  kind  plants  grown  in  one  season, 
which  must  be  accomplished  to  have  first-rate  firuit  (for  old 
plants  will  not  produce  first-rate  fruit),  they  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  many  checks  in  burning  the  roots,  disrooting  them,  &c 
There  is  no  diflSculty  in  starting  them  into  fruit,  if  the  plants 
are  only  vigorously  grown  and  properly  matured,  by  allowii^ 
them  plenty  of  air,  night  and  day,  all  the  summer  and  autumn, 
if  the  weather  is  at  all  congenial ;  the  giving  of  air  once  a 
day  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  if  only  for  a  short  time  in 
very  rough  weather,  is  of  great  benefit  to  their  well-doing. 
Without  a  sufficiency  of  air  at  all  times,  the  soil  will  soon 
become  disordered.  A  soft,  immature,  free-grown  plant  is  not 
started  into  fruit  w\t\i  axvy  certainty,  and,  when  started,  will 
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often  ahow  an  imperfect  fruit,  or  a  weak  one,  never  coming  to 
proper  perfection;  as  the  plants  must  undergo  some  severe 
check  to  cause  them  to  start  fruit,  by  giving  them  a  strong 
unnatural  bottom  heat,  or  keeping  them  short  of  water  to  a  very 
serious  degree,  which  is  very  injurious,  not  only  to  the  roots, 
but  to  the  whole  plant.  How  often  I  have  observed  plants 
punished  in  the  above  way,  with  the  foliage  thin,  lean,  and 
narrow  I  How  can  such  treatment  be  expected  to  produce 
vigorous  fruit  ?  Keeping  them  at  all  times  in  vigorous  good 
health,  and  limiting  the  water,  of  course,  according  to  the  light, 
will  start  them  naturally.  Every  cultivator  should  know  when 
his  plants  are  come  to  maturity ;  after  which,  if  not  watered 
sparingly,  the  roots  and  the  whole  plant  will  be  seriously 
injured,  and  continue  soft  and  green;  and,  if  forced  into  fruit  in 
that  state,  will  often  produce  it  of  imperfect  form. 

In  watering  pine  plants  I  have  no  limited  time  or  quantity : 
I  water  them  at  all  times,  according  to  circumstances,  with 
water  at  about  the  same  degree  of  warmth  as  the  heat  they 
are  growing  in,  or  rather  warmer,  regulating  the  quantity  by 
the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  the  light,  and  occasionally  giving 
them  manure-water  in  the  growing  season.  Of  course  I  do 
not  supply  it  so  strong  to  small  wes^  plants  as  I  do  to  strong 
large  ones,  and  I  always  give  it  in  a  clear  state,  never  by  any 
means  when  thick  and  muddy,  but  clear  and  pure,  as  I  would 
like  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  glass  of  ale.  Is  it  not  absurd  to 
take  pains  to  get  the  earth  pure,  and  to  admit  pure  wr,  and 
then  to  apply  impure  muddy  water,  thus  stopping  the  pores  of 
the  earth;  and  there  too,  where  a  mole,  mouse,  worm,  or 
other  insect,  is  sought  for,  and  expelled  as  an  enemy,  instead 
of  being  encouraged  as  a  friend.  Practice  has  taught  me  that 
thick  impure  water,  supplied  largely  to  any  plant  under  artificial 
treatment,  proves  often  very  injurious  out  of  doors ;  where  the 
worm  is  not  destroyed,  it  acts  differently ;  at  the  same  time,  my 
choice  is  always  to  apply  it  both  in  doors  and  out  in  a  clear 
state,  as  I  am  well  convinced  of  its  superiority.  When  thick 
and  muddy,  it  has  a  very  dirty  disagreeable  appearance  too 
about  potted  plants,  pits,  and  frames,  where  everything  should 
look  clean,  neat,  and  wholesome,  independently  of  its  destroy- 
ing the  porosity  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  open  and  friable, 
for  the  atmosphere  to  pass  freely  through,  without  which 
nothing  can  thrive.  The  object  is  not  only  to  allow  the  surface 
water  to  pass  off  freely,  but  to  allow  the  natural  rases  of  the 
atmosphere  to  act  with  the  salts,  limes,  &c.,  of  the  earth. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  through  being  troubled  with  surface-water 
that  we  were  taught  to  drain  the  lands,  as  weeds  have  taught 
us  to  invent  something  for  their  destruction.     We  have  much 

to  learn  yet,  many  absurd  and  old  customs  to  throw  aside, 
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before  making  much  progress  in  assisting  nature,  who  is  always 
ready  with  a  good  example  for  us,  and  only  requires  a  little  of 
our  assistance  through  the  short  journey  we  have  to  traveL 

I  am  fond  of  syringing  the  plants  well  all  over  almost  every 
fine  afternoon  in  sununer,  and  occasionally  on  a  fine  day  at  any 
time  in  the  season,  with  water  a  little  warm  of  course ;  and 
occasionally  in  the  growing  season  I  apply  the  manure-water 
all  over  them  with  the  syringe,  which  has  an  extraordinarily 
beneficial  effect,  perceptible  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  the 
atmosphere  and  it  acting  together  cause  the  plants  to  become 
in  a  short  time  of  a  very  dark  healthy  colour,  and  as  thick  and 
fleshy  in  the  foliage  as  an  aloe.  The  heat  or  atmosphere  of  the 
house  or  pit  I  regulate  at  all  times  according  to  the  light; 
from  55^  in  the  short  dark  days  of  winter,  to  75°  in  the  long 
light  ones  of  summer.  Bottom  heat,  from  some  source,  appears 
essential  under  our  artificial  treatment  in  this  variable  dimate, 
and  when  the  tank  system,  so  simple  and  so  useful,  for  which 
the  horticultural  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Rendle,  gets  into 
use,  this  noble  fruit  will  be  produced  with  more  certainty  and 
in  greater  perfection,  and  the  unsightly,  uncertain,  fermenting 
materials  now  in  use  will  be  turned  to  better  account.  Sudden 
fluctuations  from  changes  of  weather  and  other  sources  cause 
at  times  great  disappointment,  and  require  much  caution  and 
attention,  always  forming,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  particular 
points  to  be  attended  to.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  atmosphere 
in  the  interior  of  a  house  or  pit,  at  all  times,  in  a  kind  humid 
state  without  bottom  heat.  The  admission  of  air  from  the 
exterior  at  all  seasons  would  be  found  inadequate  in  this 
variable  climate,  and  its  exclusion  for  any  length  of  time  would 
materially  affect  the  soil  or  stomach.  In  their  native  country, 
undoubtedly,  they  are  subject  to  a  very  strong  sun  heat  at  times, 
and  it  penetrates  to  a  considerable  depth ;  but  then  it  must  be 
recollected,  they  are  not,  as  with  us,  shut  up  like  a  bird  in  a 
cage,  but  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  natural  light  and  air, 
night  and  day,  to  digest  their  food,  which  is  very  different  from 
our  artificial  treatment ;  still  I  have  never  heard  that  the  pine- 
apple is  produced  in  its  native  country,  or  in  any  other,  superior 
to  what  it  is  in  this  country,  either  in  size  or  flavour.  You 
may  have  the  best  of  soil  and  water,  but,  without  bottom  heat  is 
very  particularly  and  punctually  attended  to,  great  disappoint- 
ments will  ensue :  there  is  more  injury  done  by  bottom  heat 
than  by  all  the  other  causes  put  together ;  and,  to  my  thinking, 
this  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  means  of  giving  them  the 
character  of  being  annual-rooted  plants.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  that  by  misapplication  it  has  often  been  the  means  of 
depriving  them  o(  t\\e\x  Toots,  not  only  annually,  but  almost 
every  time  their  letmeivXAXift  \i^  ^jA.  ^tik^^\  ^hich  sudden 
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tliecks  are  the  principal  cause  of  their  producing  such  abun- 
dance of  rubbish  of  suckers,  and  diminutive  bits  of  fruit.  To 
prevent  those  unnatural  checks  and  disappointments,  my  method 
is,  to  plunge  the  pot  they  are  growing  in  not  more  than  two 
thirds  of  its  depth,  with  an  inverted  pot  for  each  plant  to  stand 
on  (any  ill-shaped  old  pots,  or  such  as  have  a  piece  broken  out 
of  the  side,  or  are  cracked,  &c.,  are  always  put  by  for  this  pur- 
pose), the  fermenting  material  being  always  kept  tolerably  loose 
about  them.  Should  I  think  the  bottom  likely  to  heat  strongly, 
I  merely  give  the  pots  a  move  back  and  front  with  a  strong 
stake,  which  causes  them  to  stand  clear,  with  a  cavity  all 
round,  to  allow  the  heat  and  air  to  circulate  freely;  and, 
when  settled,  I  loosen  the  whole  bed  up  between  the  pots 
with  a  small  hand-fork,  and  strong  pointed  stake,  for  the 
same  purpose,  just  as  1  hoe  and  fork  amongst  crops  in  the 
kitchen-garden.  I  have  observed  people  plunge  their  pine 
plants  down  into  a  strong  bottom  heat,  and  fancying,  perhaps, 
after  a  time,  that  they  were  too  hot,  set  to  work  and  move 
them ;  and  others  I  have  observed  pour  a  quantity  of  water 
roimd  them :  my  maxim  is,  prevent  those  occurrences ;  for  it 
generally  proves  like  the  old  proverb  of  locking  the  stable 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  Of  what  utility  can  a  good 
preparation  of  pure  soil  and  water  be,  if  it  is  to  be  soured  and 
spoilt  by  an  unnatural  bottom  heat  ?  My  own  practice  is,  never 
to  allow  more  than  from  70°  to  80°  near  the  pot  containing 
the  roots. 

I  have  grown  good  fruit  by  turning  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots  into  a  well-prepared  bed,  but  never  to  that  perfection  I 
have  grown  them  to  in  pots ;  neither  do  I  consider  it  can  be  so 
successfully  accomplished  under  our  old  system  of  procuring 
bottom  heat  by  fermenting  materials,  the  e^th  being  very  liable 
to  get  soured  and  in  an  unkind  state,  as  the  i^tmosphere  has  not 
an  opportunity  of  acting  on  the  soil  so  freely  as  it  has  on  potted 
plants  partly  plunged  and  moved  occasionally,  and  all  about 
them  kept  loose  to  allow  the  air  a  free  circulation.  It  is  very 
different  with  regard  to  plants  turned  out  into  stove  and  con- 
servatory borders,  where  there  is  no  confined  bottom  heat  to 
putrefy  under  them.  I  find  another  inconvenience  with  a 
whole  pit  of  fruiting-plants  so  turned  out,  in  some  of  the  fruit, 
when  nearly  come  to  maturity,  requiring  water  to  be  withheld, 
and  the  interior  of  the  house  or  pit  kept  more  dry,  by  admitting 
a  greater  portion  of  air,  lest  the  fruit  should  be  deficient  in 
colour  and  flavour ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  others  that  are  only 
partly  swelled  are  liable  to  be  checked  and  injured  by  such 
treatment.  When  they  are  in  pots,  the  above  difliculty  is  easily 
overcome  by  lifting  the  fruit  out,  as  it  approaches  maturity,  to 
a  light  dry  situation  on  a  back  or  front  shelf^  the  kerb  of  a  pit^  or 
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to  another  house,  or  any  dmibu:  conTeniency ;  if  in  the  same 
house  or  pit  phusing  them  for  a  few  days  near  the  lights  by 
which  air  is  admitted,  and  withholding  water,  cause  a  Teiy 
great  improvement  both  in  colour  and  flavour. 

I  have  heard  much  respecting  the  French  method  of  growing 
their  plants  without  pots,  and  of  men  going  over  frcmi  thU 
counti^  to  practise  and  get  an  insight  into  it,  and  I  have  heard 
gentlemen  who  have  seen  the  French  method  in  practice 
remark  that  both  plants  and  fruit  are  to  be  seen  very  superior 
in  this  country.  1  am  always  happy  and  thankful  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  adding  any  little  information  to  my  present  very 
limited  and  imperfect  store,  but  I  shall  stop  at  home  until  I 
hear  on  good  authority  that  Monsieur  is  producing  superior  fruit 
in  less  time  than  we  do  here ;  when  thus  convinced  X  will  travel 
to  France,  and  discover  the  method  if  possible. 

Sudden  checks,  such  as  burning  the  roots,  over-watering, 
extensive  fluctuations  in  top  heat,  &c,  are  the  means  of  causing 
numberless  rubbishy  suckers  to  be  thrown  up,  more  particularly 
from  old  stunted  plants,  which  is  a  very  great  disadvantage  to 
the  swelling  and  flavour  of  the  fruit ;  if  they  are  allowed  to  stay 
on  the  plant,  and  if  they  are  not  taken  off*  with  great  care,  there 
will  be  so  many  wounds  left  on  the  stem  of  the  plant,  that  the 
sap,  which  should  assist  in  swelling  the  fruit,  oozes  from  the 
stem  in  the  shape  of  gum,  and  the  remedy  becomes  as  bad  a£ 
the  evil.     If  a  strong  sucker  is  chosen  high  up  the  stem,  and 
grown  to  maturity  without  those   unnatural   checks,   it  will 
rarely  throw  out  more  than  a  sucker  or  two  agwi;  if  I  find 
more  make  their  appearance  I  take  them  off  vrith  care,  and  do 
not  save  from  any  free-suckering  plants  or  underground  suckers, 
but  throw  all  such  away,  finding  they  are  almost  certain  to 
continue  throwing  up  suckers.    If  I  find  I  am  not  likely  to  want 
plants,  I  take  care  to  pull  off*  all  suckers  early  from  such  as  are 
swelling  fruit,  which  proves  very  beneficiaL    Crowns  I  care  but 
little  about,  except  from  any  scarce  variety.     Good  suckers  can 
always  be  commanded  by  keeping  some  old  stocks  that  have 
produced  the  handsomest  and  best  fruit,  and  plunging  them 
thickly  together  in  a  frame  or  end  of  a  pit  in  a   congenial 
growing  heat ;  they  will  throw  up  abundance  of  good  suckers, 
if  they  only  meet  with  encouragement,  and,  if  too  many  should 
happen  to  make  their  appearance  on  a  stem,  they  can  easily  be 
thinned.     If  proper  convenience  were  at  hand,  such  as  a  little 
pit  on  Rendle's  tank  system,  to  turn  the  most  approved  old 
pine  stocks  into  to  get  plants  from,  and  all  plants  were  kept 
clear  from  suckers  until  the  fruit  were  come  to  maturity,  a  very 
great  improvement  would  be  effected  in  producing  this  king  rf 
fruits ;  and,  by  taking  care  at  all  times  to  save  none  but  what 
have  produced  t\ve  ^ery  \ifc«.\.-v«dAft.d  and  finest  fruit,  the  stock 
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would  continue  to  improye.  There  is  certainly  a  very  great 
difference  in  different  stocks  of  pine  plants  that  I  have  ob- 
served; amongst  some  are  spurious  varieties  not  worth  cul- 
tivating. There  is  no  more  trouble  or  expense  in  cultivating  a 
good  variety  than  a  bad  one;  but  particular  attention  is  required 
in  selecting. 

Under  the  management  of  some  cultivators,  the  crown  is  often 
to  be  seen  very  large  and  cumbersome,  and  not  at  all  corre- 
sponding with  the  fruit  bearing  it  up,  but  more  like  a  poor 
thin-faced  boy  with  an  old  full-faced  man's  hat  on,  which,  in  my 
humble  way  of  thinking,  does  not  look  very  becoming :  how- 
ever, I  am  no  judge  of  fashions,  only  it  always  rather  annoys  me 
to  see  a  diminutive  fruit  with  a  crown  on  large  enough  to  make 
a  fruiting-plant  nearly  without  farther  growth.     Plants  which 
have  had  sudden  checks  by  having  their  roots  burned,  &c.,  are 
always  more  subject  to  produce  large  crowns,  and  such  as  are 
kept  closely  confined  without  allowing  a  due  proportion  of  ur 
to  circulate  amongst  them ;  when  the  crown  has  once  taken  the 
lead,  there  is  but  little  hope  of  seeing  a  handsomely  swelled 
fruit.     I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  this  noble  fruit  of  its 
crown,  although  I  limit  it,  when  I  think  it  likely  to  become  a 
little  too  large,  in  the  following  manner: — From  three  to  six 
days  after  the  fruit  has  bloomed,  I  thrust  a  small  knife  down 
into  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and  give  it  a  twist,  when  out 
comes  the  centre  of  the  heart,  which  checks  its  growth,  without 
in  the  least  disfiguring  it.     The  fruit,  taking  the  advantage, 
improves  in  swelHng  amazingly,  and,  when  finished,  has  a  nice 
neat  little  crown  on  it  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  high,  looking  in  com- 
parison like  a  well-fed  happy  Englishman  with  a  becoming  hat 
on  his  head*     Some  people,  perhaps,  will  imagine  this  a  sa- 
crifice of  the  crown  when  wanted  to  make  a  plant  of;   but 
practice  has  taught  me  that  it  is  the  readiest  way  to  increase 
the  stock  of  plants  six-fold  at  least,  should  the   increase  be 
required:    for,  by  the  time  the  fruit  has  come  to  maturity, 
several  pretty  suckers  or  dwarf  crowns  are  beginning  to  push 
up  between  the  leaves  of  the  crown ;  and,  if  they  make  their 
appearance  before  the  fruit  is  come  to  maturity,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  rub  or  twist  them  out  carefully,  or  part  of  them, 
leaving  some  to  ornament  the  fruit.     Had  I  a  scarce  variety  I 
wished  to  increase  quickly  and   extensively,  the  above  is  the 
system  I  should  adopt,  as  by  potting  a  crown  so  stopped,  and 
placing  it  in  a  kind  heat,  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  they  thrive; 
and  the  suckers,  becoming  strong,  can  be  taken  off  at  convenience 
when  considered  in  a  fit  state. 

The  variety  of  pine  I  always  have  found  most  sought  for  is 
the  Queen,  at  all  seasons  and  for  all  purposes,  and  the  largest 
portion  under  my  chaise  at  the  present  time  consists  of  that 
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variety :  the  others  include  a  few  plants  of  six  or  seven  black 
varieties,  such  as  Black  Antigua,  St.  Vincent  or  Green  Olive, 
Black  Jamaica,  Otaheite,  Russian  Globe,  Trinidad,  and  a  plant 
or  two  of  the  Enville  and  Brown  Sugar-Loaf. 

It  is  necessary  to  their  well  doing  to  have  two  conveniences 
for  growing  them,  one  for  succession  plants,  the  other  for 
fruiting  them  in,  as  a  considerable  difference  is  requisite  in 
their  treatment.  The  greatest  success  in  producing  this  beau- 
tiful fruit  does  not  depend  on  the  greatest  expense  and  trouble, 
or  the  best  possible  convenience,  soil,  water,  or  air ;  nor  does  it 
exactly  depend  upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  part  of  any  of 
those  elements  of  support,  but  on  a  simple  and  judicious  com- 
bination of  the  whole  materials;  neither  does  it  depend  on 
giving  exact  directions,  but  more  on  practical  experience  and 
keen  observation,  without  which  some  deficiencies  at  certain 
times  will  creep  in,  and  partly  overturn  the  whole  process. 
There  is  nothing  new,  it  is  said,  under  the  sun.  What  is  a  man 
the  forwarder  by  getting  his  soil  from  the  same  locality  with 
his  neighbour,  and  potting  his  plants  in  the  same-sized  pots  and  on 
the  very  same  day,  keeping  the  heat  at  the  very  same  degree  if  pos- 
sible? Nothing:  there  are  other  matters  to  understand  something 
of.  We  are  wrong,  in  the  first  place,  in  attempting  to  keep  up 
anything  like  the  same  degree  of  heat  they  or  any  other  tropical 
plants  are  subject  to  in  their  own  country :  the  grand  and  most 
essential  point  is,  to  consider  the  light  and  the  kind  of  atmo- 
sphere we  have  to  contend  with,  for  digesting  their  food.  I  am 
well  convinced  we  are  in  many  instances  acting  very  wrong  in 
respect  to  giving  too  much  heat,  and  in  many  old  and  absurd 
customs.  Disappointments  will  always  occur  until  things  are 
much  better  understood  than  at  present ;  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  learned  and  scientific  men,  are,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  see,  but  too  often  quite  the  reverse.  Were  I 
to  commence  pine-growing  anew,  and  to  make  choice  of  my  own 
convenience  to  begin  with,  I  should  adopt  a  very  different  mode 
to  anything  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  for  economy,  simplicity, 
and  certainty.  Some  day,  possibly,  I  shall  give  you  my  ideas 
on  this  subject ;  for  the  present,  I  am  afraid  this  long  letter  will 
occupy  too  much  space  in  your  valuable  Magazine. 

Bicton  Gardens^  Sept.  14.  1843. 


Art.  v.    On  Laying  out  and  Planting  the  Laum^   Shrubbery,  and 

Plower- Garden.     By  the  Conductor. 

(^Continued from  p.  668.) 

This  design  (Jig.  136.)  is  copied  from  one  of  Mollett's,  and  is 
calculated  for  being  executed  N7\th  box  edgings,  or  edgings  of 
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thyme,  dfueica,  or  other  edging  plants,  with  grarel  or  sanded 
walks.     The  surface  may  be  either  flat  or  hemispherical. 


^HT.  VI.  Elefotion  and  Ground  Plan  <^lht  Lakt-Hoiue  at  Moor 
End,  near  Cheltenham.  By  R.  VardeN)  Esq.,  Architect  and  Land- 
scape-Gardener. 

The  garden,  or  south,  front  of  Moor  End,  near  Cheltenham, 
late  the  residence  of  Cregoe  Colmore,  Esq.,  forms  an  extensive 
range  of  building,  in  which  are  introduced  the  most  striking 
characteristicB  of  the  Swiss  style;  such  aa  lai^e  low-pitched 
roofs,  broad  and  simple  verge-boards,  massiTe  grotesque  brack- 
ets, bold  projecting  galleries,  and  ornamented  wood  nulings,  && 
The  woodwork,  which  is  stained  and  Tarnished,  is  enlivened 
by  a  few  fanciful  devices  and  inscriptions  in  gold  and  strong 
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bright  colours,  to  carry  the  style  to  its  full  extent,  without 
tnt^ng  it  childish  or  cockneyfied. 

The  grounds  are  extensive,  appearing  to  be  bounded  by  a 
magnificent  range  of  lofty  hillw  about  a  mile  distant,  whose 
precipitous  sides  are  varied  with  pine  trees,  turf,  and  rock ;  this 
forms  the  most  important  feature  of  the  scene.  The  middle 
distance  is  occupied  by  a  lake,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  water- 
fell,  and  on  the  back  a  copious  stream  bubbling  up  from  a  bed 
of  stones.  The  plantations  are  of  walnut,  chestnut,  sycamore, 
birch,  and  other  trees  common  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  interspersed 
with  patches  of  orchard  and  meadow  land,  and  varied  with  ever- 
green undergrowth. 

To  enliven  this  scene,  a  garden  structure,  to  serve  as  a  refresh- 
ment room  and  fishing-house,  was  to  be  erected  on  the  shore  of 
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the  lake;  for  which  the  accompanying  design,  of  whichj¥j.l37.  is 
the  elevation,  and  ^^.  138.  the  ground  plan,  was  made,  but,  owing 
to  the  demise  of  the  proprietor,  it  was  not  executed.  The 
style  is  Swiss,  but  not  of  so  decided  a  character  as  that  of  the 
bouse,  for  simplicity  wha  desired.  It  consista  of  a  cdrcolar 
porch,  a ;  an  ante-room,  A,  U  ft.  in  diameter,  with  casemcmts 
reaching  to  the  ground ;  in  ti*ont  of  which  is  a  gallery,  e,  10  ft. 
wide,  partly  projecting  over  the  lake,  and  supported  on  bracketa ; 
more  than  half  the  gallery  is  sheltered  by  the  lai^  pntjecUng 
roof  of  the  ante-room,  which  is  also  supported  by  bmckets,  as 
posts  would  obetruct  tW  ^ykw  from  the  room,  and  be  otherwise 
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Fig.  1S8.    Ground  Plan  qfthe  Moor  End  Fishing.  Houte. 

inconvenient.     The  refreshment  room,  rf,  is  18  ft.  by  11  ft.  with 
a  balcony  hanging  over  the  lake.     A  room  of  equal  size  is  placed 
at  the  other  end  of  the  building,  e^  for  the  servants. 
Worcester y  Nov.  16.  1843. 


Art.  VII.     On  the  different  Forms  of  Beds  adapted  for  Fiower- 

Gardens.     By  R.  Ebrinoton. 

Numerous  and  complicated  enough  are  the  plans  for  flower- 
gardens  extant.  After  all,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  this  way  look 
more  comfortable  and  satisfactory  than  the  groups  or  constella- 
tions of  circles  long  since  recommended  by  you. 

I  know  a  person,  a  ffreat  enthusiast  in  flower-gardeninff,  who, 
having  run  through  aU  the  various  styles  in  successive  changes, 
at  last  fell  back  on  a  garden  of  circles,  which  remains  to  this  Sbj, 
although  each  predecessor  seldom  continued  more  than  a  year  or 
two  at  most ;  and  this  not  a  person  of  fickle  fancy,  but  of 
acknowledged  taste  in  every  thing  connected  with  horticulture. 

I  do  not  by  any  means,  however,  wish  to  recommend  such  a 
figure  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Far  from  it.  Where 
fiower-gardens  are  the  accompaniments  to  buildings,  they  will 
ever  be  ruled  in  a  particular  degree  by  the  style  of  such  build- 
ings ;  but  in  episodical  or  digressive  walks,  where  the  American, 
the  bulbous,  the  annual,  or  perennial  garden,  or  the  rosary,  may 
be  introduced,  constellations  of  circles  will  be  found  a  very  pleas- 
ing arrangement.  They  are,  moreover,  by  far  more  convenient 
to  arrange  fiowers  in,  as  to  producing  effect ;  beds  with  very 
acute  angles  are  inimical  to  a  good  display ;  as,  if  the  single 
plant  which  is  to  occupy  that  enviable  station,  the  angle,  be  a 
pygmy,  and  not  particularly  favoured  by  fate,  what  does  that 
angle,  so  nicely  formed,  contribute  to  the  general  effect  ? 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  no  advocate  or  admirer  of  exten- 
sive  plans  geometrically  disposed.     In  such  plans,  consisting 
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of  some  three  or  four  score  of  beds^  the  whole  of  the  design, 
whatever  may  be  its  merits  as  a  composition,  is  seldom  or  never 
taken  in  by  the  eye  at  once ;  imless  it  be  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
when  these  things  are  regarded  with  something  very  like  indif- 
ference. On  paper  such  plans  look  very  imposing,  and  I  must 
confess,  that,  had  a  gardener  nothing  else  to  do  but  scheme  a 
most  complete  and  continual  succession  of  flowers  for  them,  and 
in  doing  so  could  avail  himself  of  every  thing  in  the  market 
adapted  to  his  purpose,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  different  case. 
But  when  a  gardener,  in  large  places  in  the  country,  has  so 
many  matters  to  attend  to  besides  the  flower-garden,  with  ten 
or  a  dozen  intractable  thickheaded  fellows  to  superintend,  who 
have  been  bred  at  the  plough  tail,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  task 
as  many  imagine. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  one  of  the  most  prevailing  errors  in 
flower-gardens  in  general,  whatever  be  the  style,  is  the  not 
leaving  sufficient  room  between  the  beds.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  plots  crowded  to  suffocation.  Now,  I  take  convenience  of 
getting  about,  and  facility  of  examination,  to  be  as  much  the 
leading  principles,  as  hannonious  arrangement.  Again,  the 
exterior  accompaniments,  in  episodical  or  digressive  flower-gar- 
dens, are  frequently  very  tame  and  insipid  in  expression ;  not 
bold  enough ;  too  much  of  the  cockney  garden  about  it ;  in  fact, 
the  old  shrubbery,  which  has  been  likened  by  somebody  to  a 
snake  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth.  This  may  do  very  well  in 
suburban  gardens ;  and,  in  fact,  they  have  a  good  excuse,  limi- 
tation ;  but  in  these  digressive  episodes,  at  extensive  country 
seats,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  different. 

Many  plans  exist  of  clumping  or  grouping  flowers  in  masses. 
I  have  tried  all,  or  nearly  so ;  and  I  have  deduced  the  follow- 
ing principles  as  not  only  eligible,  but  absolutely  necessarj'  to 
good  effect. 

Ist.  That  the  soil  be  renewed  every  year  in  masses. 

2d.  That,  in  planting,  the  plants  be  so  far  apart,  that  no  two 
touch  each  other  through  the  season. 

3d.  That,  as  tall  flowers  do  not  look  consistent  in  very  small 
beds,  some  rule  of  proportion  be  observed.  I  should  say  not 
more  than  9  in.  in  height,  to  a  foot  in  width.  Thus,  a  4  ft. 
bed  would  admit  flowers  3  ft.  high,  and  a  6  ft.  wide  bed  flowers 
of  4  ft.  6  in. 

4th.  Tliat,  in  rich  masses,  the  colours  should  have  relief  thus: 
crimson  with  yellow  edging ;  blue  with  white  edging ;  purple 
with  perhaps  pink  edging,  and  pink  beds  with  white  edging. 

These  edgings  of  relief  take  from  the  severity  of  the  warm 
colours,  and  cause  them  to  harmonise  better  with  the  rest  of  the 
garden,  and  also  render  them  less  painful  to  the  eve.  Moreover, 
the  edging  should  be  selected  as  a  relief  to  the  heights,  or  finish 
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to  the  bed.  I  have  adopted  this  plan  for  a  year  or'two,  and  I 
find  that  it  gives  universal  satisfaction. 

I  beg  to  offer  these  as  the  observations  of  many  years'  expe- 
rience, yet  with  all  due  deference ;  and,  although  the  opinions 
here  expressed  may  not  be  absolutely  correct,  in  every  respect, 
yet  they  will,  I  presimie,  not  be  without  their  use.  If  every 
good  practical  gardener  could  be'  induced  to  give  his  experience 
in  this  way,  we  should  soon  possess  a  mass  of  facts,  from  which 
valuable  inferences  might  be  drawn. 

Oulton  Parki  near  Tarporley^  Cheshire^  Nov.  17.  1843. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Influence  of  Fungi  upon  Trees.     By  the  Rev. 

M.  J.  Berkeley^  F.L.S.,  &e. 

In  enumerating  the  several  fungi  which  infest  the  different  trees 
described  in  our  volumes*  under  the  head  of  accidents,  diseases, 
&c.,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  are  to  be  considered  as 
affecting  sensibly  their  general  health.  The  greater  number, 
indeed,  grow  only  upon  parts  already  dead,  or  such  as,  having 
performed  their  proper  functions,  fall  off  to  make  room  for,  and 
in  their  turn  to  afford  sustenance  to,  others.  Our  object  in  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  has  been  to  collect  together,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  every  kind  of  information  connected  with  trees,  or  to 
indicate  the  quarters  in  which  information  on  other  points  of 
interest  might  be  found,  into  the  details  of  which  it  was  beyond 
the  aim  of  a  work  essentially  popular  to  enter. 

Our  present  object  is  to  point  out  generally  what  is  the 
influence  on  the  health  of  trees  which  is  exerted  by  fungi. 
Before,  however,  we  enter  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
look  at  the  effect  produced  by  other  cryptogamic  plants.  This, 
as  we  may  naturally  suppose,  is  in  accordance  with  their  habits. 
Fungi  flourish  by  appropriating  to  themselves  the  nutritive 
particles  contained  in  the  bodies  on  which  they  grow.  This  is 
not  the  case,  at  least  in  any  degree  worth  noting,  with  lichens 
or  algse,  which  derive  their  nourishment  either  from  the  air  or 
from  water,  profiting  undoubtedly  by  any  nutritive  particles 
which  may  be  contained  in  those  elements.  Such  species,  then, 
as  grow  upon  plants,  do  not  affect  them  directlv  by  exhausting 
or  decomposing  those  particles  upon  which  the  nealth  or  sound- 
ness of  their  organs  or  substance  depends.  Indeed,  where  vege- 
tation is  vigorous,  as  they  do  not  root  into  living  substances^  they 
are  unable  to  establish  themselves^  and  in  consequence  they  are 
found  on  the  older  portions  of  trees,  and  not,  in  general,  on  the 

*  This  paper  was  drawn  up  for  insertion  in  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticeium 
Briiannicum,     It  was  written,  it  must  be  observed,  in  the  year  1839. 
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young  shoots  or  leaves,  except  in  very  slug^sh  and  weakly 
individoals.  Few,  therefore,  affect  particular  trees,  and  where 
such  is  the  case  they  are  of  doubt  Ail  nature,  or  i^proach  more 
nearly  than  others  in  their  diaracters  to  fungi.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  lichens  which  grow  upon  officinal  bark  ^ve  any 
safe  indication  of  species.  If  certain  species  are  confined  to 
certain  localities,  as  to  pine  forests,  it  is  probable  that  the  sdr  in 
such  situations,  loaded  with  special  exhalations,  may  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  their  constitution.  The  injury,  then,  which 
such  productions  cause  in  any  case  in  which  they  abound,  is 
not  by  a  direct  preying  upon  the  vital  substance,  but  by 
clogging  up  the  stomata,  or  by  impeding  the  free  circulation  of 
lur  and  light.  In  certun  situations,  however,  the  o(Hmnon 
Chlorococcum  vulgare  Grev,  Sc.  Crypt  Fl,  abounds  so  much 
as  to  be  very  destructive  to  trees  and  plants,  both  in  shrubberies 
and  conservatories,  from  incrusting  their  leaves  and  thereby 
producing  suffocation.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  in 
this  case  there  is  a  want  of  healthiness  about  the  plants  which 
makes  them  an  easy  prey,  arising  from  the  very  damp  and 
stagnant  atmosphere,  which  favours  the  developement  of  the 
algae.  It  may  be  also  mentioned,  though  not  exactly  to  our 
present  purpose,  that  one  of  the  greatest  practical  difficulties  m 
raiaing  many  more  delicate  vegetables  arises  from  the  growth 
of  various  species  of  Palm^lla,  Nostoc,  and  Oscillatdria  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  which  soon  effectually  smother  the  tender 
seedlings. 

Ferns,  mosses,  and  liverworts,  deriving  their  nutriment  prin- 
cipally, by  means  of  their  numerous  delicate  radicles,  from  decom- 
posed v^etable  matter  or  soil,  v^etate  frequently  on  the  dead 
external  bark,  its  interstices  or  the  mouldering  surface  affording 
a  favourable  nidus  for  the  developement  of  the  minute  and 
delicate  seedlings.  The  decomposition  of  such  plants,  and  the 
accumulation  of  extraneous  bodies  amongst  the  woolly  radicles, 
soon  form  a  bed  in  which  many  phienogamous  pkmts  thrive 
wonderfuUy,  especially  where  the  atmosphere  is  humid.  In 
consequence,  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  alpine  dells  is  fre- 
quently such  moss-grown  trunks.  In  tropical  countries  enor- 
mous trunks  festooned  with  ferns  and  Oix^de»  afford  one  of 
the  most  splendid  spectacles  of  v^etation. 

The  injury,  however,  is,  in  general,  probably  not  great,  as 
they  do  not  seem  to  affect  to  any  extent  the  living  bark  be- 
neath. Certain  it  is  that  plants  will  grow  very  vigorously  whose 
trunk  and  branches  are  completely  clothed  with  a  dense  mass  of 
vegetation;  and,  in  cold  climates,  the  protection  afforded  in 
winter  probably  more  than  compensates  for  any  occasional 
injury  which  may  be  caused  to  a  few  branches  previously 
disposed  to  decay. 
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To  return,  however,  to  fungi.  They  have  been  well  called 
the  scavengers  of  the  earth,  for  they  are  amongst  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  thereby 
rendering  it  fit  for  the  support  of  new  individuals,  and  clearing 
the  ground,  which  would  otherwise  be  overloaded  with  the  ruins 
of  former  generations.  No  sooner  has  any  organ  ceased  to  live, 
or  fulfilled  its  appointed  end,  than  its  surface  or  substance  gives 
birth  to  numberless  parasites,  of  which  very  frequently  Cladospo- 
rium  herb^rum  in  one  of  its  forms,  the  most  common  perhaps  of 
all  fungi,  is  the  precursor.  Such  larger  portions,  the  branches 
or  the  fidlen  trunk  for  instance,  as  are  not  at  once  destroyed,  are 
thus  rendered  more  fit  for  the  support  of  some  larger  parasite, 
whose  mycelium  is  often  perennial,  till  the  most  solid  structure 
is  soon  destroyed.  Pine  plants,  for  instance,  are  in  a  short 
time  destroyed  by  Ditiola  radicdta  {E.  PL  f.  16282.),  when 
exposed  to  air.  The  mucedinous  roots  creep  far  and  wide 
amongst  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  thus  forcing  them  asunder  and 
at  the  same  time  softening  them  by  preying  upon  their  sub- 
stance, while  the  young  plants  which  burst  through  the  surface 
crack  the  wood  and  admit  the  rain,  so  that  in  a  few  years  it 
perishes.  These  points,  however,  belong  more  to  that  portion 
of  our  work  which  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  fungi  upon  naval  or  architectural  timber. 

What  we  have  now  to  look  to  more  especially  is  their  in- 
fluence ujion  living  trees.  This,  of  course,  is  beneficial  so  far 
as  they  are  active  in  concert  with  other  agents,  in  rendering 
organs  which  have  become  useless  subservient  to  the  further 
growth  of  the  parent  tree  and  the  nurture  of  its  offspring.  It 
is  probable  also  that  the  entophytal  fungi  are  sometimes  useful 
in  disposing  of  redundant  and  unhealthy  sap,  in  the  same  way 
as  certain  eruptions  in  the  human  frame,  which,  however,  be- 
come dangerous  when  they  exist  in  an  excessive  degree. 
Beyond  this  their  tendency  is  destructive. 

In  following  up  the  subject  it  will  make  the  matter  perhaps 
more  clear  to  consider  separately  — 

I.  Those  fungi  which  grow  upon  the  leaves,  and  affect  the 
timber  by  appropriating  the  nourishment  destined  for  the  pro- 
duction and  support  of  the  wood,  or  by  impeding  respiration, 
and  consequently  the  due  elaboration  of  the  sap. 

II.  Those  wmch  grow  upon  the  timber  itself,  and  destroy  its 
texture. 

I.  Now  with  regard  to  a  large  portion  of  the  first,  doubts 
have  been  raised  as  to  their  origin,  whether  they  spring  from 
sporidia  already  existing  in  the  sap,  or  are  produced  by  an 
equivocal  geneitition.  It  has  been  doubted,  again,  whether  they 
are  fungi  at  all,  and  are  not  rather  mere  pustules,  actual  diseases 
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of  the  trec^  of  the  same  nature  with  various  eruptions  which 
affect  animals. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  to  consider  shortly  the 
sort  of  arguments  which  are  brought  forward  in  support  of  such 
views,  which  are  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  as  they  are 
founded  upon  observations  made  apparently  with  great  pains, 
and  received  as  decisive  by  several  great  authorities,  though,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  leading  to  no  positive  result^  and  not  even 
throwing  any  doubt  upon  the  nature  of  the  productions  in 
question.  They  are  contained  in  a  work  of  M.  linger,  pub- 
lished  at  Vienna  in  1833,  entitled  "  Die  Exantheme  der  Pflanzen 
und  einige  mit  diesen  verwandte  Krankheiten  der  Gewaechsc 
pathogenitisch  und  nosographisch  dargestellt."  Very  copious 
extracts  and  copies  of  many  of  the  figures  are  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Annates  des  Sciences 
Naturelles :  a  short  notice,  with  a  plate  in  which  are  some  figures 
omitted  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
T.  F.  L.  Nees  von  Esenbeck's  System  der  Pihe.  As,  however, 
such  views  are  not  confined  to  the  cntophytal  fungi,  for  it  is 
denied  by  many  that  fungi  are  entitled  to  rank  as  plants  at  all, 
it  will  not  be  uninteresting,  before  we  enter  upon  M.  Unger's 
observations,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  arguments  with  which 
Fries  has  met  the  idea  which  is  widely  spread  in  Germany  and 
appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  that  fungi  arise  from  the  mere 
plastic  force  of  nature  and  corruption  of  the  air  (mer&  naturae 
poesi,  acrisque  miasmate.  — Linncea^  v.  5.  p.  497.).  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  he  himself  is  inclined  to  M.  Unger's  view,  as 
regards  entophytous  fungi.  With  regard  to  Entophyta,  he 
says,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  true  fungi,  or  even 
autonomous  plants.  As  regards  these,  however,  a  diseased  state 
of  the  parent  produces  them,  rather  than  any  miasma ;  for  the 
same  plant  is  infested  for  years,  while  others  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  free.  It  remains  so  if 
transplanted.  Grafts  are  infested  but  not  the  stock.  The 
theory  of  Willdenow  respecting  the  influence  of  the  berberry  is 
exploded.  No  conclusions  must  be  drawn  as  to  fungi  in  general 
from  these  productions.  Nevertheless,  various  anomalies  are 
observed,  especially  the  myxogasters. 

The  question  is  now  with  respect  to  the  more  perfect  fungL 
Other  plants  consist  of  two  systems,  the  vegetative  and  fruc- 
tiferous; the  latter  here  is  so  predominant  that  the  whole 
fungus  may  be  considered  as  fnictificative.  There  is,  however,  a 
vegetative  system,  the  mycelium ;  very  analogous  to  some  alga 
or  even  to  the  root-like  fibres  of  some  leafless  succulent  plants. 
Thus  Ilhizom6rpha  xylostr6ma  Ach.y  which  is  the  mycelium  of  an 
agaric,  is  externally  hardly  distinguishable  from  Heldms  guyann^n- 
fiis,  or,  if  PhdWua  \>e  t\va  o\vyi^\.  o^  ^j^m^arison,  the  resemblance 
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between  the  radical  sheath  and  valve  is  still  more  striking.  We 
must  not  deny  that  fungi  are  vegetables,  unless  we  do  the  same 
by  all  Hysterophyta. 

The  mycelium  in  general  escapes  the  notice  of  observers, 
being  usually  concealed  in  earth,  rotten  wood,  &c.  But  in 
such  situations  it  extends  widely,  resembling  in  its  vegetation 
alga)  or  the  roots  of  Balanophora,  the  functions  of  which  it 
performs.  The  forms  are  various,  and,  because  the  connexion 
of  them  with  the  perfect  fungus  is  not  always  clear,  they  are 
frequently  described  as  autonomous  plants.  The  mycelium  is 
generally  perennial  and  often  barren,  and  the  fructification  is 
only  perfected  under  favourable  circumstances.  Parasitic  phae- 
nogamous  plants  are  more  frequent  in  some  seasons,  and  the 
same  holds  good  even  of  other  phsenogamous  plants. 

^gdricus  platyph^Uus  has  a  remarkable  mycelium,  creeping 
on  the  earth  and  trunks  like  a  Rhizomorpha,  whence  it  was 
formerly  called  Ag.  ripens.  This  is  visible  through  the  year. 
At  distant  intervals,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  it  produces 
perfect  pilei.  The  same  mycelium  has  been  observed  to  be 
fertile  for  seven  years,  the  pUei  being  more  numerous  in  moist 
years ;  but  even  in  the  dry  summer  of  1826  it  produced  a  few. 
i^olyporus  tuber&ter  is  a  well-known  example.  This  is  the  case, 
too,  with  Pol^porus  abietinus,  Hf^xxm  coralloides  {E.  PL 
f.  16118.),  erinaceum  (f.  16117.),  &c.,  and  the  tubers  of  some 
-Pezizse.  Peziza  aeruginosa  {E.  PL  f.  16259.)  has  been  pro- 
duced thirteen  years  from  the  same  mycelium.  In  moist  years 
more  are  produced ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
aeris  miasma. 

Spores  are  certainly  reproductive.  Micheli  proved  this  to  be 
the  case.  Weinmann,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  raised^,  lepideus 
{E.  P/.  f.  15915.).  Fries  himself  did  the  same  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year ;  the  mycelium,  however,  was  produced  in  the  autumn 
in  which  the  spores  were  sown.  Ehrenberg  from  the  spores  of 
a  Clavaria  produced  a  Himdntia.  But  we  are  not  therefore 
to  conclude  that,  according  to  circumstances,  the  spores  of 
fungi  may  produce  different  plants.  A  pear  does  not  at  once 
produce  fructification  from  seed.  The  Himdntia  is  the  mycelium 
of  the  Clavaria.  Compare,  for  instance,  Clavaria  byssisMa. 
From  the  same  spores  the  same  fungus  is  always  raised.  Cold 
docs  not  destroy  mycelia  necessarily,  any  more  than  it  does 
insects,  ^gdricus  veliitipes  (J?.  PL  f.  15856.)  and  A,  serdtinus, 
not  to  mention  others,  flourish  through  the  winter.  The  spo- 
rangium of  Sphaerobolus  adheres  by  its  viscidity  to  wood,  gra- 
dually collapsed  and  is  flattened,  produces  a  delicate  byssoid  spot 
which  the  following  year  gives  rise  to  perfect  fimgi.  In  Rhy- 
tisma  AndromedsB,  «alicinum  (J?.  PI.  f.  16491.  Xyl.  «•),  &c.,  in 

spring  the  sporidia  fly  out  like  dust  just  when  the  young  leaves 
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are  expanding.  They  are  not  produced  on  the  higher  parts  of 
trees.  Fungi  are  sJso  produced  from  the  granules  of  the 
mycelium. 

The  above  considerations,  which  have  not  appeared,  as  we 
believe,  in  any  English  work,  dispose  of  the  question  as  regards 
the  more  highly  organised  fungi.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Fries  is  an  advocate  of  equivocal  generation  in 
Entozoa,  Infusoria,  Ent6phyta,  and  Phylleri^ea,  whose  life  and 
organisation  are  derived  (as  it  is  said)  only  from  the  matrix.  He 
does  not  allow  it  as  regards  the  more  perfect  fungi,  there  not 
being  any  instance  of  such  a  thing  taking  place,  any  more  than 
in  the  U8ter6phyta,  among  perfect  plants. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  what  M.  linger  says  of  the  Entophyta, 
in  proof  of  their  being  mere  pustules. 

He  shows,  both  by  indirect  and  direct  proof,  that  they  ori- 
ginate almost  constantly  at  or  near  the  stomata,  the  organs,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  through  which  the  aqueous  and  gaseous  ex- 
halations take  place.  M.  Bauer  obser^^ed  the  same  fact  in  the 
mildew  of  wheat,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Annals 
of  Botany  for  1806. 

The  following  are  considered  by  M.  Unger  as  predisposing 
causes : — 

1.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  always  on  plants  which  are 
young  and  full  of  sap  that  they  originate ;  and  hence  it  is  in 
spring  that  they  are  found  on  the  young  and  tender  parts  of 
vegetables. 

2.  In  trees,  the  young  shoots  are  most  subject  to  be  attacked. 
The  C/redines  of  willows  scarely  ever  originate  on  leaves  fully 
developed.  CTr^do  ovata  Faccinii  is  found  only  on  the  new 
shoots. 

3.  Younger  trees  are  more  predisposed  than  older.  Many 
species  in  consequence  occur  in  young  plantations,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  in  those  of  older  growth. 

4.  Galls  are  frequently  covered  with  C/r^ines. 

5.  The  lower  branches  are  more  affected  than  the  upper,  and 
the  propagation  takes  place  from  the  base  towards  the  summit, 

6.  Land  too  much  manured  or  too  rank  predisposes  com  to 
rust. 

From  all  which  he  concludes  that  an  energetic  vitality,  but 
ill-balanced  in  its  different  functions,  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  appearance  of  entophy tes. 

As  occasionaJ  causes  the  following  are  noted :  — 

1.  An  atmosphere  habitually  charged  with  water. 

2.  Absence  of  light. 

3.  Sudden  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
a  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  a  dry  to  a  moist  season. 

4.  Long-cont\i\\ieOLdTO\x^\. 
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5.  Crowded  growth. 

6.  Plants  with  creeping  stems  are  most  subject  to  attack^  as 
Glechoma,  Ficaria,  &c. 

7.  Leaves  soiled  with  earth  or  other  impurities  are  attacked, 
when  those  in  the  neighbourhood  which  are  clean  are  free. 

8.  Change  of  climate,  causing  corresponding  changes  in  the 
developement  of  the  plant.  Foreign  wheat,  for  instance,  sown 
in  Switzerland,  is  not  affected  by  bunt  for  the  two  or  three  first 
generations. 

9.  Inundations.  After  the  inundation  of  the  Danube,  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  of  1830,  all  the  plants  which  the  year  before 
were  healthy  were  covered  with  mildew. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  causes  the  intercellular  passages 
are  enlarged  by  an  unusual  flow  of  sap,  and  from  thence  the 
juice  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomata.  There  it  thickens 
and  is  coagulated.  By  reaction  on  the  walls  which  surround  it, 
the  matter  thus  congested  acquires  a  sort  of  membranous  inte- 
gument, after  which  it  goes  through  different  degrees  of  deve- 
lopement, and,  under  various  circumstances,  species  of  different 
entophytous  genera  are  at  length  perfected. 

At  first  soft  and  colourless,  and  scarcely  distinct  from  the 
juice  which  fills  the  other  intercellular  passages,  it  is  presently 
coloured  towards  the  margin.  The  tint  decreases  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre.  In  some  cases,  when  the  cells  are 
loosely  connected,  the  pustule  is  developed  in  some  part  not  im- 
mediately beneath  the  stomata:  while  the  malady  is  confined  to  the 
intercellular  passages,  the  neighbouring  parts  do  not  partake  of 
the  morbid  condition ;  soon,  however,  the  cellular  tissue  is 
affected.  Each  utricle  being  a  distinct  organ,  with  its  own  cir- 
culation, secretion,  and  excretion,  it  is  impossible  for  it  not  to 
suffer  when  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  stagnating  juices. 
Deranged  in  its  expiratory  functions,  the  cell  is  filled  with  un- 
elaborated  juice,  in  which  the  chlorophyll  is  no  longer  formed, 
so  that  all  parts  which  surround  the  growing  pustule  are 
blanched,  and  the  neighbouring  intercellular  passages  enlarged. 

It  would  carry  us  to  too  great  length,  neither  is  it  necessary 
for  our  purpose,  to  go  into  the  different  appearances  presented 
when  each  genus  is  developed.  As  a  general  sketch  the  above  is 
quite  suflficient ;  but  after  all,  without  calling  in  question  any 
part  of  the  author's  statements  and  reasonings,  the  facts  and 
arguments  amount  only  to  this,  that  entophytous  fungi  are  pro- 
duced generally  within  the  stomata  whose  cavities  are  gorged 
with  sap  in  a  more  or  less  diseased  state,  which  affords  at  once  a 
nidus  and  nutriment  for  the  parasite.  But  this  is  no  proof  at 
all  that  tlie  cntophyte  is  merely  a  developement  of  such  sap. 
Why  should  it  not  be  just  as  well  inferred,  for  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  other  arguments  and  facts  which  have   been  often 
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Btated^  that  the  reproductive  granules  being  present  in  the  plant 
excite  it  pretematurally,  and  cause  this  unusual  flow^  and  at 
length  stagnation,  of  the  sap,  profiting  by  it  when  accumulated 
And  since  careful  experiments  and  the  constant  experience  of 
agriculturists  show  that  they  are  certainly  propagated  by  spo- 
ridia,  and  that  these  are  absorbed  by  the  radicles,  and  are  car- 
ried to  various  parts  of  the  plant  with  the  sap  (a  fact  sufficient 
of  itself  to  prove  that  the  productions  in  question  are  fungi, 
though  not  according  to  the  advocates  of  equivocal  generation, 
who  maintain  that  a  plant  or  animal  once  produced  may  still  be 
able  to  proi>agate  itself,  —  sufficient  proof  that  they  are  never 
equivocally  generated),  it  is  clear  that  in  numerous  cases  some 
such  process  must  take  place ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  M.  Unger's 
observations  to  show  that  in  such  case  there  is  any  diflerence 
in  the  manner  of  developement ;  and,  if  not,  how  is  it  possible 
to  assert  that  they  are  ever  equivocally  generated,  except  diffi- 
culties which  do  not  admit  otherwise  of  easy  explanation  are  at 
once  pronounced,  by  reason  of  our  ignorance,  as  proofs  of  im- 
possibility, a  mode  of  reasoning  too  frequently  adopted.     In- 
deed, M.  linger  seems  to  have  felt  the  difficulty  which  arises 
from  the   affinity  of  certain  moulds  which  are  developed  upon 
various  bodies,  whose  nature  cannot  be  denied,  to  others  which 
proceed  from  the  stomata  of  leaves  gorged  witii  sap,  exactly  as 
IS  the  case  with  entophytes.    The  moulds,  he  says,  are  formed  by 
a  plastic   substance,  which  is  elongated  into  filaments  whose 
extremities  separate  under  the  form  of  spores.     They  are  the 
result  of  putrefaction  of  the  juices ;  the  Exanthemata  are  the 
product  of  a  sort  of  fermentation.     It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  such   moulds  are  produced  on  leaves  as  free  from 
putrefaction  as  those  on  which  Entophyta  grow ;  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  common  field  poppy,  /kpaver  i^hoe^as.     However  satis- 
factory such  a  statement  may  appear  to  the  advocates  of  equi- 
vocal generation,  it  will,  I  think,  be  at  once  pronounced  by  any 
impartial  judge  a  mere  string  of  words  without  any  definite 
meaning. 

Having,  then,  considered  the  nature  of  these  entophytous  bodies, 
it  remains  that  we  look  to  the  effect  produced  by  them  upon 
trees.  It  has  been  stated  above  that  this,  probably,  is  some- 
times beneficial.  In  a  few  cases  only  do  they  appear  to  occur 
in  such  profusion  as  to  produce  the  same  baneful  consequences 
as  the  different  diseases  of  the  Cerealia.  Whether  they  be 
fungi  or  not  (a  point  now  set  at  rest  by  the  discoveries  of  Leveille 
and  Corda),  it  is  clear  that  if  the  tree  is  infested  to  any  great 
extent,  it  must  suffer  by  the  impediment  caused  thereby  to  the 
free  inspiration  and  expiration,  whether  gaseous  or  aqueous, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  abundant  nutritive  matter,  at  the  expense 
of  which  the  para&ilea  ftouri&h.     In  some  instances  a  premature 
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fall  of  the  leaf  is  caused,  which  is  seldom  unattended  by  in- 
jury. The  only  remedy  in  such  cases,  where  the  effect  is  so 
serious  as  to  fix  attention,  is  to  let  in  as  much  air  as  possible  by 
thinning  the  trees  and  free  pruning.  In  general,  however,  the 
injury  to  trees  appears  to  be  much  slighter  than  that  produced 
on  smaller  plants.  This,  indeed,  might  be  inferred  from  the 
attention  of  practical  men  not  having  been  directed  to  the  point, 
except  perhaps  in  a  single  instance.  There  is,  however,  a  small 
group  of  fungi  most  intimately  connected  with  the  Entophyta, 
and,  in  fact,  forming  a  member  of  them,  being  highly  developed 
Puccini^  with  the  addition  of  copious  gelatine,  which  is  cer- 
tainly injurious.  They  originate  upon  the  young  shoots  and  even 
leaves,  and,  as  they  return  year  after  year  upon  the  same  base, 
when  the  green  shoot  has  become  woody,  their  real  nature  is 
scarcely  suspected,  especially  as  they  have  the  external  form  and 
appearance  of  Trem^SllsB.  The  fungi  in  question,  belonging  to 
the  genera  Podisoma  and  Gymnospordnglum  occur  in  different 
species  of  juniper,  and  materially,  though  slowly,  injure  the 
trees  on  which  they  grow. 

Besides  these  especially  entophytous  fungi  there  are  various 
species  which,  though  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  group, 
still  are  either  essentially  entophytous,  or  live  upon  the  surface 
of  leaves,  sucking  up  the  juices,  which  are  properly  elaborated, 
except  so  far  as  such  elaboration  may  suffer  by  the  constant  ex- 
haustion of  the  sap,  and  clogging  up  of  the  external  orifice  of 
many  of  the  stomata.  To  the  first  class  belong  some  species  of  the 
genera  Rhytisma,  Dothidea,  and  Aster6ma,  &c. ;  to  the  latter,  of 
Er^siphe,  Perisporium,  Oidium,  Cladosporium,  Septoria,  &c.  To 
herbaceous  plants  some  of  the  species  are  very  injurious,  as  the 
Er^siphe  of  the  pea  and  hop ;  and  many  trees  suffer  more  or  less 
from  their  ravages.  Maples  especially  are  frequently  seen  as 
it  were  whitewashed  with  Er^siphe  bic6rnis,  and  evidently 
suffer,  as  also  does  the  dogwood  from  Er^siphe  tortilis.  The 
various  varieties  of  rose  are  also  liable  to  the  attack  of  Er^siphe 
pannftsa  and  Oidium  leucoconium,  which  latter  we  are  much 
inclined  to  regard  as  the  infant  plant,  though  the  matter  has  not 
yet  been  proved.  This  is  the  disease  well  known  to  the  French 
nurserymen  under  the  name  of  Blanc  du  Rosier.  The  peach 
mildew,  which  is  also  an  Oidium,  is  too  well  known  as  a  trouble- 
some inhabitant  of  peach  trees.  The  common  remedy  of  apply- 
ing sulphur  probably  owes  its  beneficial  effects  to  the  force  which 
is  used  in  rubbing  it  on,  which  destroys  the  delicate  articulated 
threads.  Amongst  the  epiphyllous  fungi  which  are  injurious 
to  living  trees  mav  also  be  reckoned  Cladosporium  fum^o, 
which  appears  to  oe  a  state  of  the  common  Cladosporium  her- 
barum  (-£*.  PL  f.  16558.)  growing  upon  honey  dew.  It  is  the 
)est  of  many  plants  in  conservatories,  especially  of  orange  trees. 
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It  is  too  frequent  in  the  Isle  of  Madeira,  materially  destroying 
the  beauty  of  the  plant,  and  probably  producing  much  injury. 

There  is  still  a  class  of  productions  arranged  by  many  authors 
amongst  fungi,  viz.  Erineum  and  its  allied  forms.  These,  how- 
ever, are  clearly  nothing  more  than  anamorphoses  of  the  pubes- 
cence arising  from  unknown  causes.  In  some  instances  forms 
of  pubescence  scarcely  differing  from  some  of  the  lower,  so- 
called,  species  are  normal.  Indeed,  a  strong  proof  that  such  is 
the  case  exists  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  enter  well  into  a 
systematic  arrangement,  whereas,  without  the  Entophy  ta,  there 
would  be  an  irreparable  breach  in  the  circle  of  affinities. 

II.  We  have  now  to  consider  shortly  those  species  which 
attack  the  wood.  These  are  those  which  are  most  noxious,  for 
though  they  at  first  grow  upon  a  part  already  partially  decayed, 
they  soon  destroy  the  healthy  wood  in  connexion  with  the  de- 
cayed portion,  and,  if  the  disease  is  not  stopped  by  accident, 
the  whole  tree  soon  perishes.  It  is  in  general  established  many 
years  before  it  shows  itself.  The  rain  finds  access  through  some 
crack  or  fork,  and  stagnating  decays  the  portion  of  wood  near 
it,  which  becomes  a  nidus  for  the  developement  of  some  fungus, 
which  remains  perhaps  for  years  in  the  state  of  mycelium  *, 
spreading  on  every  side,  and  surely,  though  slowly,  working 
destruction.  The  fine  threads  themselves  attracting  fresh  mois- 
ture by  their  own  hygromctric  nature,  soften  and  decompose  the 
wood,  and  at  length  attaining  the  surface  produce  a  perfect 
fungus.  This  appears  year  after  year,  acquiring  frequently  an 
enormous  size,  and  the  tree,  when  felled,  is  found  to  be  all  but 
worthless.  Sometimes  indeed,  if  the  root  is  not  affected  all 
round,  a  natural  cure  takes  place  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  the 
trunk  or  main  branch,  the  decayed  part  being  thus  exposed,  and 
the  admission  of  free  air  preventing  the  further  growth  of  the 
fungus.  The  tree  may  then  last  for  many  years  as  an  object  of 
ornament,  but,  if  the  injury  is  general,  a  total  decay  necessarily 
soon  takes  place.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  an  ornamental 
tree  which  is  suffering  from  the  attack  of  fungi,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  judicious  application  of  corrosive  sublimate 
would  effectually  prevent  the  growth  of  the  parasite,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  it  be  not  applied  in  such  quantities  as  to  de- 
stroy the  tree  itself. 

*  Those  who  wish  for  a  minute  analysis  of  wood  infested  with  the  roycelia 
of  fungi,  will  find  the  matter  treated  at  length  in  a  work  entitled,  ^  Abhand- 
lung  ueber  die  Verwnndlung  der  polycotyledonischen  Pflanzencelle  in  Pilz  und 
Schwamtn  Gebilde,  und  der  duraus  hervorgehcnden  so^enannten  Faulniss  des 
Holzes.  Dr.  Th.  Hartig,  1833/*  In  accordance  with  German  views  on 
equivocal  generation,  he  considers  the  mycelium  as  a  real  anamorphosis  of  the 
cells  of  the  plant.  The  details  are  not  adapted  to  the  present  publication, 
and,  if  .such  were  the  case,  we  have  no  means  of  access  at  present  either  to  the 
work  itself  or  the  review  oC  \i  \w  the  Linncea. 
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Sometimes  the  injury  takes  place  between  the  bark  and  wood, 
and  is  in  that  case  incurable.  Officinal  bark  is  sometimes  found 
to  have  lost  all  its  virtues,  from  the  ravages  of  some  rhizomor- 
phoid  mycelium. 

It  may  be  not  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  here  on  the 
disease  called  red  oak,  which  in  some  woods  is  so  prevalent  that 
they  are  of  little  value.  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
J.  Henderson,  the  very  intelligent  gardener  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
at  Milton,  it  is  most  prevalent  in  those  woods  where  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  allow  succession  timber  to  grow  from  the  old  roots ; 
and  he  considers  it  to  arise  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  for 
many  generations,  of  all  such  qualities  as  suit  especially  the 
oak.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  it  may  acquire  disease  by  connexion 
with  decayed  parts  of  the  old  stock  which  have  been  preyed 
upon  by  fungi. 

Kinff's  Cliffy   Wandsford,  1839. 
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Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  SfC,  lately  published,  with  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

The  Gardener^ 9  Almanack,  and  Calendar  and  Register  of  the  Kitchen,  Fntit, 
Flower,  and  Forcing  Departments,  for  the  Year  1844,  being  Bissextile  or  Leap' 
Year,  By  George  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  the  Agri- Horticultural 
Society  of  India,  &c,  &c.     12mo,  pp.  96.     London,  1844. 

A  good  common-place  calendar  follows  the  almanack  for  every  month, 
but  we  see  little  notice  taken  of  new  fruits,  or  of  the  newest  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers :  for  example,  under  the  article  Hothouse,  which  occurs  once  a 
month,  in  which  the  pine-apple  and  the  vine  are  included,  there  is  not  a  word 
on  the  banana.  In  tnese  days,  when  many  of  the  best  gardeners  are  writers, 
the  horticultural  part  of  a  Gardener's  Almanack  ought  to  be  done  by  such  men 
as  Beaton,  Booth,  Whiting,  Sic,  The  time  for  "lay  gardeners *'  to  produce 
good  professional  books  is  rapidly  passing  away. 

The  Rose  Amateur's  Guide:  containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
Varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their  respective  Families,  their  History, 
and  Mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  jun.  Third  edition,  corrected  and 
improved.    8vo,  pp.209.     London,  184^. 

An  admirable  little  book  ;  essential  to  all  who  cultivate  the  finer  varieties 
of  the  rose.  Mr.  Rivers  is  quite  at  the  head  of  this  department  of  gardening 
in  England. 

Practical  Geometry,  Linear  Perspective,  and  Projections :  including  Isometrical 
Perspective,  Projections  of  the  Sphere,  and  the  Projection  of  Shadows,  with 
Descriptions  of  the  principal  Instruments  used  in  Geometrical  Drawing,  Sf^c, 
Illustrated  by  eight  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts.  For  the  use  of  Artists, 
Architects,  Engravers,  Engineers,  Mechanics,  ^c.  By  Thomas  Bradley. 
Published  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffubion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.     8vo,  pp.  308.     London,  1843. 
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Practical  Geodesy :  comprising  Chain  Surveying  and  t/te  Use  of  Surveying  In' 
strumenls ;  togelher  with  Trigonometrical,  Colonial,  JMiningj  and  Maritime 
Surveying ;  also  Zjevelling  and  Hill  Drawing ;  and  a  Description  of  the 
Methods  of  determining  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of 
Surveyors,  and  of  Students  in  Civil,  Military,  and  Naval  Engineering,  By 
Butler  Williams,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  &c.  8vo,  pp.  273. ;  with  several  plates 
and  numerous  woodcuts.     London,  1842. 

Each  of  these  works  is,  we  think,  the  best  of  its  kind  that  has  hitherto 
been  published.  Practical  Geometry  is  rich  in  problems  of  a  practical  nature, 
and  copious  linear  perspective,  isomctrical  projection,  isometrical  drawing, 
and  the  projections  of  shadows.  Practical  Geodesy  has  a  chapter  on  hill 
drawing,  in  which  the  history  of  the  present  highly  improved  practice  is  given 
to  the  public,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  first  time. 

"  Mr.  Dawson,  for  more  than  half  a  century  connected  with  the  topogra- 
phical department  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  England  and  Wales,  was  the 
first  to  establish  the  following  general  principles  :  — 

'*  1.  That  a  plan  must  be  considered  as  a  full  face  portrait  of  a  country. 

**  2.  That  mountains,  hills,  and  hollows  must  be  considered  as  features  vary- 
ing the  general  face  of  the  ground. 

'*  3.  That  every  feature  must  be  conceived  and  expressed  as  a  whole  object ; 
that  is,  according  to  its  effect  on  the  eye  as  a  whole  form. 

"  4.  That  features  must  be  drawn  according  to  their  assembled  effect  as  a 
general  whole."  (p.  181.) 

Previously  to  Mr.  Dawson*s  principles  being  carried  into  effect,  high  moun- 
tains, however  extensive  their  base  might  be,  or  however  varied  their  ramifi- 
cations into  other  subordinate  forms,  were  represented  much  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  tone  as  the  inferior  hills  of  the  low  country. 

The  history  of  different  modes  of  shading,  and  of  conturing,  is  given  in  this 
chapter ;  the  couture  lines  being  horizontal  lines,  calculated  to  indicate  eleva- 
tions. The  application  of  conturing  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  Mitcheirs 
Outlines  of  a  System  of  Surveying,  and  also  in  that  gentleman's  work  on  New 
South  Wales. 

The  British  Almanac  of  the  Society  for  the  Dijfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  fur 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  1844,  being  Bissextile  or  Leap-Year,  8vo,  pp.  90. 
London,  1844. 

The  Companion  to  the  Almanac;  or.  Year- Book  of  General  Information  for  1844. 
8vo,  pp.  252.     London,   1844. 

These  two  works,  joined,  as  they  are,  in  one,  are  every  way  worthy  of  the 
same  commendation  which  we  have  given  them  from  their  commencement. 
The  Companion  commences  with  a  highly  philosophical,  and  yet  practical, 
article  on  arithmetical  computation.  Under  the  head  of  Public  Improvements 
we  have  a  beautiful  engraving  of  that  splendid  piece  of  architecture,  the  Taylor 
Institution,  Oxford  ;  one  of  the  Cheltenham  Proprietary  College ;  one  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Buildings,  with  a  ground  plan,  showing  the  additional  accom- 
modation required  ;  one  of  the  London  Terminus  of  the  Dover,  Brighton,  and 
Croydon  Hallway  ;  and  one  of  the  Glasgow  Corn  Exchange,  the  architects  of 
which  arc  Messrs.  Brown  and  Carrick  of  Glasgow. 

The  Drawing-Book  of  the  Government  School  of  Design,  Published  under  the 
immediate  Superintendence  of  the  Council.  No.  I.  Folio,  pp.  4,  and  14 
plutcs.     London,  1842. 

We  notice  this  work  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  letter-press,  which  takes 

3uite  an  original  view  of  the  subject  of  drawing  from  nature  for  ornamental 
esigns.    We  hope,  in  a  short  time,  to  give  the  essence  of  this  introductioo, 
with  which  we  have  been  bvi^'ouA  iv\cs3a\ir<i  gratified. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Our  Notes  on  Highclere,  (Vol.  X.  p.  258.)  —  My  dear  8ir,  I  have  wondered 
very  much  why  you,  in  your  account  of  Highclere,  should  state  so  many  un- 
truths, which  may  be  so  easily  detected.  You  say  that  Lord  Caernarvon  has 
not  laid  out  more  than  20/.  on  nursery  plants  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  fact  is,  Lord  Caernarvon  has  paid  me  for  nursery  plants,  in  the  last  four- 
teen years,  more  than  1 60/.  The  next  charge  you  make  b,  that  more  has  been 
charged  for  American  plants  by  nurserymen  than  many  gentlemen  can  afford 
to  give.  How  or  where  you  conceived  such  an  idea,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
Now,  my  dear  Sir,  it  was  easy  for  you  to  know  that  American  plants  are 
raised  in  immense  quantities  in  this  country  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
at  very  low  prices,  less  than  half  what  Mr.  Carr  of  Philadelphia,  and  other 
American  nurserymen,  charge  for  them.  You  know  also  that  so  many  are 
raised,  and  by  so  many  people,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  an  exorbitant 
price.  So  much  for  that.  [These  statements  were  made  on  the  authority  of 
Kobert  Gowan,  Esq.  We  did  not  publish  them  during  Mr.  Malcolm's  life- 
time, lest  it  might  have  led  to  something  unpleasant ;  but  as  Mr.  Malcolm 
made  the  statements  generally  known  among  the  trade,  we  have  always  in- 
tended the  paragraph  tor  publication  in  our  own  justification.] 

Now,  the  third  and  last  statement  which  you  make  is  equally  devoid  of 
truth ;  viz.  that  nurserymen  have  multiplied  tenfold  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  I  deny ;  and  can  prove  that  a  decrease  of  more  than  one  half 
has  taken  place  in  that  time.  It  is  capable  of  proof  that  more  than  1000 
acres  of  nursery  land  have  been  cleared  in  the  time  alluded  to,  from  several 
of  the  proprietors  being  in  insolvent  circumstances  ;  and  certainly  in  all  the 
countr}'  not  500  acres  have  been  taken  into  cultivation  as  nursery  ground 
instead. 

Nursery  Land  cleared  about  London  during  the  last  Thirty  Years,  Harrison 
and  Co.,  nearly  40  acres  ;  insolvent.  Coleman,  30  acres ;  insolvent.  Brooks, 
30  acres;  insolvent.  Lee,  Hounslow,  40  acres.  Malcolm,  Stock,  40  acres  ; 
Gray,  15  acres  ;  Whitley,  Brompton,  20  acres.  Besides  Drivers,  Mitchelson, 
Middlemust,  North,  Hay,  Townley,  and  Townley,  Watson,  and  Co. 

In  the  Country,  George  Lindley,  Northwich,  50  acres ;  insolvent.  Smith, 
Manchester,  60  acres ;  insolvent.  Philipson,  Cottingham,  50  acres  ;  insolvent. 
Hunter,  Birmingham,  40  acres ;  insolvent.  Ordojne,  Newark,  35  acres  ;  in- 
solvent. Tindall,  Beverley,  30  acres  ;  insolvent.  Elliott,  Newcastle,  30  acres ; 
insolvent.  Latham,  40  acres  ;  insolvent.  Talla  has  50  acres  less.  Pontefract, 
40  acres.     Besides  Swallow,  Cree,  Clark,  Keswick,  &c.  &c. 

Now,  what  new  grounds  are  laid  down  as  nurseries  ?  Knight  and  Dennis, 
King*s  Road ;  some  acres  at  Woking,  Godalming,  Southampton,  Plymouth, 
and  Chester :  but  all  these,  together,  will  not  muster  half  the  number  of  acres 
that  are  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Scotland  is  retrograding  also.  The 
100  acres  of  Hawick  are  much  reduced ;  so  are  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  So 
much  for  prosperity  I —  William  Malcolm,     Kensington,  June  6.  183  k 

Errata. — Delete  Beaton/a  atrata  Herb,,  and  the  description,  in  p.  624. 
In   p.  581.,  line  24.  from  bottom, /or  "Cumberland,**  read  "Westmore- 
land." 

See  also  p.  89.,  p.  90.,  and  p.  459, 
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East  Ilampttead  Park,  090. 
EdginK  of  Sejuel  asphalte  noticed,  507. 
Elm  leaves,  their  nutritive  properties,  332. 
EngrAvingSc     See  p.  vii. 
Ericas,  culture  of,  301. 
Errata.  89.  9».  45».  721 . 
Exhibitions,  on  horticultural,  45. 
Exhibitions,  remarks  on  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Society's,  22S. 

Flower-garden,  list  of  plants  for,  lit.  (60.  373. 
1-lower-garden  on  gravel,  remarks  on  a  deaign 

for  a,  70. 
Flower-garden,  thrubbery,  and  lawn,  on  laying 

out  and  planting  the,  16&  S5&  306.  371.  448. 

497.  547.  634.  636.  667.  704. 
Flower-gardens,  forms  of  beds  adapted  for,  707. 
Flowerpots,  remarks  on  double,  187. 
Flnwer.pots  with  hollow  sides,  135. 
Flower-pots,  Saul's  fountain,  136. 
Flower-pots,  Stephens's  plant-protecting,  13& 
Flues,  Welch's  bricks  for  forming  circular,  134. 
Fruits.    See  p.  xiii. 
Fruits,  on  the  preservation  of,  330. 
Fruit  trees,  on  protecting  those  against  walls,  369. 
Fruit  trees,  principal  causes  of  canker  in,  601. 
Fungi,  influence  of,  on  trees,  708. 
Furnace,  Juckes's  smoke-consuming,  314. 

Gardener,  how  a  young  one  should  travd  by  nUU 

road,  646. 
Gardening  tour  in  the  North  of  England    and 

part  of  Scotland,  25a 
Garden  engine,  Johnston's  improved   portable, 

316. 
Garden-pots,  notice  of  improveroenu  in,  316. 
Garden.pots,  Hunt's  improved,  317. 
Garden  walks,  materials  recommended   by  the 

ancients  for  making  them,  331. 
Garden,  a  classical  one,  586. 
Garden,  a  covered  one,  proposed  to  be  established 

in  Paris,  647. 
Gardens.    See  Table  of  Contents,  p.  xiv. 
Gardens,  the  new  Royal,  at  Frogmore,  138.  688. 
Gardens,  Bicton,  notice  of,  138. 
Gardens,  Rovai,  at  Windsor,  688. 
Gardens  anci  scenery  around  Stirling,  descriptive 

notice  of  some  of  the,  584. 
Geraniums,  description  of  an  insect  which  attacks 

them,  460. 
Gilpin,  William  Sawrey,  Eso.,  Landscape-Oar- 

dener,  notice  of  the  death  or,  332. 
Gladiolus   cardinftlis,   result  of  an   experiment 

made  in  endeavouring  to  propagate  it,  642. 
Glasgow  Cathedral  saved  by  a  garttcner,  68a 
Grafting  and  budding  the  rhododeiKlron,  647. 
Grapes.  Cato's  method  of  pr^erving,  Sil. 
Grapes,  on  the  preservation  of,  186. 
Grapes,  on  the  probable  cause  of  the  rust  In,  449. 
Green  fly  destroyed  by  the  tree-creeper  (Certhia 

famili&ru),  315. 
Greenhouses,  superiority  of  span-roofed,  968. 
Ground,  the  most  economical  mode  of  dividing  a 

square  plot  of,  mi. 
Guidp-posts,  on  the  best  material  for,  88. 

Heat,  on  bottom,  113L 

Heating,  apparatus  for,  in  the  gardens  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  177. 

Heating,  Rendle's  Unk  system  described,  505. 

Holly,  its  use  for  shelter,  119. 

Hornet,  its  character  and  habits,  409. 

Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  notice  of  the  ex. 
hibitions  in,  453. 

Horticultural  Society,  Chislehurst,  139. 

Horticultural  Society,  Ijine  End,  139. 

Horticultural  Society  of  London,  the  first  show 
at  Chiswick  Gardens  noticed,  378. 

Horticultural  Society  of  New  Zealand,  notice  of, 
325. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Wellington^  noticed,  325. 

Hothouse  furnaces,  mode  of  oonsummg  the  smoke 
of.  451. 

Houses,  wooden  ones  ready  made  for  sale,  647. 

Hyacinths,  on  forcing,  so  aa  Co  bloom  at  Christ- 
mas, 678. 

Implements,  agricultural,  82. 


Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park,  hints  for 

the  improvement  of,  285. 
Kensington  Gardens,  criticism  on  the  improve- 

ments  in,  650. 
Kensington  Gardens,  the  naming  of  trees  and 

shrubs  in,  649. 
Kent,  the  Landscape- Gardener,  answer  to  query 

respecting.  91. 
Kew  Gardens,  notice  of  the  improrements  there, 

454. 
Kitchen-Gardens,  rotation  of  cropa  in,  670. 

Labels,  best  mode  of  writing,  on  parchment,  646. 
Lake  House  at  Moor  End,  Cheltenham,  705. 
Landscape  composition,  scenery  intended  to  point 

out  the  errors  frequently  committed  by  persona 

who  have  little  knowledge  of,  6. 
l^andscape-gardening,  application  of  the  principle 

of  the  balloon  to,  646. 
Larch,  an  evergreen  one  discovered,  92. 
Larch  may  be  nropagated  by  cutting,  92. 
Larch,  plantatioos  at  Linley,  enquiry  respecting, 

332. 
Larch,  uses  of  the,  66& 
Lawn,  shrubbery,  and  flower-garden,  on  laying 

out  and  planting  the,  166.  258.  306.  371.  441 

4ffJ.  547.  S34  636.  667.704. 
Lettuce,  culture  of,  546. 
Literary  Notices.  133.  184.  284.  673. 
Lock,  Baillie's  rounded  enamelled  case,  recom- 
mended, 453. 
Lonfcera  divenifblia,  notice  of,  67a 
Loudon.  J.  C,  notice  of  the  death  of,  679. 
Lymbum,  Mr.  Robert,  notice  of  the  death  of,  677. 

Manners  all  over  the  world,  approadiing  simi- 
larity of,  647. 

Manures,  on  the  theory  of,  1. 

Manures,  Professor  Henslow's  Lectures  on,  139. 

Melon,  Oregson's  green  flesh,  recommended,  84. 

Melons  grown  in  leaves,  86 ;  on  a  mode  of  grow- 
ing late,  269 

Metropolitan  Model  Institution  for  improving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  85. 

Mice,  to  destroy,  184 

Milne,  Mr.  John,  Nurseryman,  his  death  no. 
ticed.  .SSa 

Mistletoe,  notice  of,  growing  on  the  oak,  86. 

Monument,  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  649L 

Monsa,  notice  of  the  royal  gardens  there,  922. 

Mountain  ash,  a  remarkable  one,  329. 

Mushrooms,  abundant  in  1842,86  ;  culture  of,  234. 

Mutual  Instruction  Society,  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Botanical  section  of  the  Tower  Street. 
326. 

Neill,  Dr.,  notice  of  a  subscription  for  a  bust 
of,  87 ;  testimonial  presented  to  him,  455. 

Neldmbhtm  tibetUlnuro,  an  account  of  one  in 
flower,  84. 

New  Zealand  Horticultural  Society,  notice  of. 
325. 

Notices  of  Gardens  and  Country  Seats  in  Somer- 
setshire, Devonshire,  and  part  of  Cornwall,  2^. 

Nurseries.    See  Table  of  Contents,  p.  xiv. 

Nuts  with  a  bony  shell  will  germinate  the  first 
year,  if  the  shell  be  broken,  181. 

Oak,  notice  of  a  lar^  one.  86 ;  the  Hatfield.  668 ; 

use  of  the  American  wnit^  and  Its  iiitroduc 

Uon  into  EngUnd.  123. 
Onions,  culture  of,  544. 
Oropholithe,  a  com|toaition  used  as  a  substitute 

for  sine,  lead,  &c.,  81 
Oven,  Palmer's  improved  economical  American, 

recommended,  507. 

Parks  and  pleasuro.grounds,  on  grouping  trees 

In,  118. 
Parsley,  culture  of,  692. 
Parsneps,  culture  of.  546. 
Paul6wn/a  Impcriklis,  notice  of  one  in  flower 

181.649.  * 

Pea,  on  the  culture  of,  75.  543. ;  in  pots,  77. 
Pears,  best  time  for  eating,  649L 
Penn,  John,  Esq.,  civil  engineer,  his  death  no. 

ticcd,  380. 
Phrenology  for  gardeners  mad  their  patrons^  QSL 
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Phydology,  oomfiantiTe:  preliminary  remarks, 
191 ;  on  organised  structures  in  general,  191 
OQ  the  elementary  structure  of  vegetables,  195 ; 
a  general  view  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  199 ; 
on  the  symmetry  of  organiied  structures,  207 ; 
on  the  nature  and  causes  of  vital  action,  S09 ; 
on  vital  stimuli,  333 ;  on  heat  as  a  vital  stimu- 
lus, 336;  on  the  evolution  of  heat,  337;  on 
light  as  a  vital  stimulus,  344 ;  on  the  develope. 
ment  of  light  in  plants,  345 ;  on  electricity  as  a 
vital  stimulus,  3VJ ;  on  the  laws  of  organic 
developement,  381 ;  on  the  general  view  of  the 
Ainctions  of  animated  beings,  and  their  mutual 
relations,  391 ;  on  ingestion  and  absorption  of 
aliment  in  general,  461.  509;  on  absoiption  in 
vegetables,  557 ;  on  the  circulation  of  the  nu- 
tritive fluid,  565 ;  on  circula^on  in  vegetables, 
567 ;  on  interstitial  absorption,  577;  on  nutrition 
and  formation  of  tissues,  68S. 

Pine-apple,  culture  of,  686. 

Pine  cones,  a  valuable  Aiel,  3S8. 

Pipes,  Scott's  patent  improvements  in  cast-iron, 
wrought-iron,  and  soft-metal,  321. 

Plant-case,  ladies'  pocket,  134. 

Plants,  food  of,  and  its  transformation,  S97. 471 ; 
report  .on  new  or  rare  ones  in  British  nur. 
series,  and  private  gardens,  34.  55;  new  and 
rare,  viii. ;  on  the  new  method  of  potting,  or 
the  one-shift  system,  318. 

Plant-houses,  yellow  glass  suggested  for  them, 
39i. 

Pleasure-grounds,  shrubberies,  and  ornamental 
plantations,  hints  to  proprietors  who  intend 
planting,  A53. 

Plough,  new  one  for  raising  potatoes,  137. 

Poor,  comfortable  habitations  for  them,  with 
gardens  attached,  recommended,  44. 

Poplar,  notice  of  several  kinds  of  balsam,  181. 

Potato,  culture  of,  419 ;  mode  of  planting  early 
ones  with  a  new  planting  machine,  40 :  planter, 
Saul's,  91. 

Primrose,  on  the  culture  of  the  Chinese,  126. 

PiO|)agattng-house.  description  of,  heated  by  hot- 
water  circulated  in  brick  troughs,  266. 

Raspberries,  notice  of  some  plants  growing  to  a 

gigantic  site  at  Walton  Hall,  328. 
Raspberry,  some  account  of  the  insects  which 

attack  it,  411. 
Remarks  on  one  of  the  designs  in  the  article, 

**  On    I^ying.out    and    Planting   the    Lawn, 

Shrubbery,  and  Flower-garden,"  6%. 
Reviews,    heep.  v. 
Rhodo<lendron,  list  of  species  and  varieties  of, 

cultivated  at  Dysart  House,  436;  on  grafting 

and  budding  it.  647. 
Rhubarb,  the  Victoria,  best  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, 328. 
Robison,  Sir  John,  K.H.,  his  death,  188. 
Rockwork  in  the  Walton  Nursery,  Liverpool,  452. 
Roller,  an  account  of  a  bird  so  called,  18. 
Roses,  notice  of  two  new  American  onck,  125. 
Roval  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  notice  of 

the  annual  meeting  of,  455. 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  its  first  exhibi- 

tion  in  the  gardens.  Regent's  Park,  noticed,S78. 

second  exhibition  in  the  Regent's  Park,  454. 
Rule,  and  the  reason,  the  principle  of  the,  647. 

Scotch  pine,  a  substitute  for  candle,  1S7 ;  oil  of 

turpentine  distilled  from  its  roots,  137. 
Sea-kale,  culture  of,  430. 
Sea-water,  distribution  of,  all  over  the  country ,675. 


Seeds,  result  of  an  experiment  to  show  the  proper 

depth  of  covering  for  grass  and  clover,  308. 
Sheph^rdia  ai^entea  recommended  as  a  fruit. 

tree,  42. 
Shetland,  foreign  trees  which  thrive  in,  88. 
Shrubbery,  lawn,  and  flower-garden,  on  laying- 

out  and  planting,  166.  S5B.  30&  371.  442. 4S7. 

547.  634.  636.  667.  704. 
Smoke,  the  nuisance  of,  from  the  chimneys  of 

manufacturing  establishmenu,  327. 
Snow-plough  for  walks  and  footpaths,  116. 
Soil,  on  pulverising,  115. 
Southampton,  hints  for  the  improvement  of  the 

town  of,  589. 
Spinach,  culture  of,  546. 
Spineas.  North  American  oaks,  ^Ibi^tinse,  and 

CupreasinK,  notice  of  a  collcctiaQ  made  by  the 

Conductor  in  the  spring  of  1843, 439. 
Squirrel,  on  the  habiU  of,  117. 179. 
Steamer,  Palmer's  universal,  reomnmended,  507. 
Strawberry,  culture  of,  429. 
Street  paving,  an  association  for  the  promotion 

of  improved,  327. 
Suburban  dwellings,  design  fbr  five,  with  their 

gardens,  G07. 

Tiles  for  paving  walks,  new  material  (br,  507. 
Tour  in  Brittany  and  Normandy.    By  J.  Rivers, 

jun.    Dinan,  224;  Kcnnes,  S26;  Nantes,  9^; 

Angers,  2S8;    Le  Mans,  281;    Luieux,  23!?; 

Honfleur,  233. 
Tour,  Notes  made  during  a  horticultural,  fhnn 

Lowther  Castle  in  WestmcH^land  to  Exeter  in 

Devonshire,  581.  688. 
Trees,  dimensions  of,  in  the  grounds  of  Flitwick 

House,  641. 
Trees,  on  disbarking,  to  increase  the  durabiUty  of 

the  timber,  181. 
Trees,  on  raising  American,  team  seeds,  181. 
Trees,  grouping  of,  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds, 

I  to. 

Trees,  large  ones  at  Strath  fieldsaye,  125. 

Trees  introduced  from   America  in  1769,  6G9.; 

many  indigenous  to  North  America   not  yet 

introduced,  324. 
Trees,  growth  of,   668. ;   growth  of,  at  Barton 

669. 
Trees,  roots  and  tops  of,  90. 
Trees,  on  transplanting  large  ones,  43. 
Tumip,history  of  the  introduction  of  the  Swedish, 

into  BriUin,  672. 

INmus  ffilva,  medical  properties  of,  84. 


Vegetables.    See  p.  xlii. 

Ferb^na  Mdindra  and  TweediedM4i,  hardy  in 

some  situations,  86. 
Verbenas  and  petunias,  number  of  sorts  of,  649. 
Vine,  grafting  it,  becoming  general  in  France,  322. 
Vine,  on  manuring,  649. 
Vineyard  at  Shirley,  notice  of,  599. 

Walks  made  of  asphalte  recommended,  452. 

Warping  lands  on  theThames,  386. 

Wasps,  on  destroying,  42: 

Wirework,  its  use  in  g^cning  and  agrioultnre 

83. 
Wire- worm,  a  trap  for,  646. 
Wire-worm  destroyed  bv  the  mole,  315. 
Worms,  lime-water  for  kiillng,  90. 

Y6cca  gloribsa,  notice  of  one  in  flower,  556. 
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Domestic  Notices.  —  Obituary.  677 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

Bo  WOOD,  in  Wiltshire,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.  To  all  who 
are  fond  of  garden  scenes,  in  the  great  8t}le  of  Brown's  finest  works,  Bowood 
will  afford  considerable  amusement.  The  water  scenes  form  the  finest  features 
of  the  place.  For  one  idea,  the  imitation  of  a  vast  river,  Blenheim  is  superior; 
hut  as  a  lake,  this  has,  I  think,  the  advantage  ;  the  expanse  of  water  is  more 
varied  ;  the  accompaniment  of  hanging  woods,  varied  groves,  and  cultivated 
.slopes,  fur  richer  and  more  animated.  Some  scenes  are  truly  Elysian,  and 
present  such  an  assemblage  of  the  richest  features  of  picturesque  ground,  that 
1  know  no  place  where  they  may  be  studied  to  more  advantage.  (Voung*s 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  viii.  p.  79.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Glasgow  Cathedral  saved  by  a  Gardener, —  When  the  fanatics,  in  the  year 
1567,  came  to  pull  down  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  a  gardener  who  stood  by 
said  ;  **  My  friends,  cannot  you  make  it  a  house  for  serving  vour  God  in  your 
own  way?  For  it  would  cost  your  country  a  great  deal  to  build  such  another," 
The  fanatics  desisted ;  and  it  is  the  only  cathedral  in  Scotland  that  remains 
entire,  and  fit  for  service.  (^Earl  of  BucharCs  Life  of  Andrew  Fletcher ,  p.  41.) 


Art.  III.     Obituary, 

Died,  at  King  Street,  Kilmarnock,  Mr,  Robert  Lyvtbum,  Nurseryman  there, 
who  has  for  some  time  back  been  a  valuable  contributor  to  this  Magazine. 
When  a  very  young  lad,  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  an  assistant  in  Mr. 
Henderson's  academy,  Kilmarnock.  For  two  years  afterwards  he  was  an 
assistant  in  an  attorney's  office ;  he  was  then  employed  for  several  years  as  a 
clerk  in  Kilmarnock  bank,  which  he  had  to  leave  on  account  of  bad  health, 
much  against  the  wish  of  the  managers,  who  offered  to  double  his  salary  if  he 
would  remain.  He  then  worked  for  two  years  in  Mr.  Gemmel's  nursery, 
Kilmarnock  ;  afterwards  for  some  time  in  that  of  Messrs.  Dykes  and  Gentles 
there  ;  then  for  a  short  time  in  Eagle  and  Henderson's,  Edinburgh  ;  he  then 
went  to  Mr.  Malcolm's,  London.  Some  time  af^er  this  his  father  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Foulds,  under  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Foulds  and  Lymburn, 
when  he  was  called  home  to  take  charge  of  the  nursery  department  of  the 
business ;  at  his  father's  death  he  withdrew  his  share,  and  became  sole 
manager  for  Mr.  Foulds,  where  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  May  last. 
On  the  23d  of  October  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Dreghom,  who 
had  been  shopman  with  Mr.  Foulds  for  fourteen  years.  The  following  notice 
of  his  death  appeared  in  the  Kilmarnock  Journal;  the  same  Paper  containing 
an  advertisement  of  his  entering  into  business.  The  writer  of  this  notice  is 
not  aware  who  inserted  it ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  it  gives  a  fair  and  impartial 
estimate  of  Mr.  Lymburn's  character 

"  Mr.  Lymburn  had  been  subject  to  palpitation  of  the  heart  for  some 
time  past,  but  had  gone  to  bed  in  his  usual  health,  and  he  was  found  on 
the  morning  of  the  3 1st  of  October,  by  his  friends,  dead,  but  still  warm  ; 
all  attempts  at  resuscitation  proving  completely  useless.  Mr.  Lymburn,  who 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements  in  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  botany,  and  in  the  principles  of  chemistry,  as  appli- 
cable  to  horticulture  and  agriculture.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Loudon*s  Gardefier's  Magazine,  the  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  and  the  Journal  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  to  which  he  sent  many  valuable  communications. 
For  many  years  past  he  devoted  himself  to  experiments  in  practical  agricuU 
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ture,  and  his  opinions  had  great  wdght  with  the  best  judges  in  these  now  very 
important  matters.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive  in  his  manners,  his  merits  were 
not  so  extensively  known  as  they  deserved  ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  long  ac- 
quaintance, and  in  confidential  communication,  that  he  could  be  induced,  in 
conversation,  to  unfold  the  vast  stores  of  &ct8  in  science  that  he  had  been  col- 
lecting in  a  most  retentive  memory  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Mr.  Lymbora 
was  just  about  to  begin  business  with  Mr.  Dreghom,  under  the  firm  of  Lym- 
bum  and  Dreghom,  when  his  valuable  life  was  thus  suddenly  cut  short." — L. 
Nov.  12. 1843. 
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